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Mv DEAR Sir, 

In dedicating this Journal to you, I have the niclancholy satis- 
faction of fulfilling the intention of its Author. Had he lived to revise 
and complete the work himself, he would more ably have expressed to 
you his sense of the obligations which he felt for his nomination to the 
Bishopric of Calcutta, for the invariable kindiK'ss he received at your 
hands during his residence in India, and for the zeal with which you 
met and forwarded his views for the welfare of its inhabitants. 

The friendship that you have ever entertained for my husband was 
met on his part by feelings of no common nature ; and the affection 
which you bear his memory makes me sensible that you will highly 
appreciate this testimony of his gfalitudc and regard. 

I hav(! the honour to be, 

My dear Sir, 

Your much obliged and obedient, 

AMELIA HEBER. 

D'vetitber 31, 1827. 
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PREFACE. 


The painful lask of editing the works of the late Bishop of Calcutta 
having devolved unon his widow, she is anxious to state that her prin- 
cipal object in publishing the following Journal is, that its readers may 
be made acquainted with the nature and extent of the duties performed 
by the Hisliop during the short time he presided over the Indian 
Churchy as well as with the difficulties he encountered in the visitation 
of his extensive diocese. 

Although written in the shape of a diary, the greater part of the work 
formed his correspondence with the Editor — a fact which she hopes 
will be borne in mind, should some consider that he has dwelt less 
upon the professional objects of his journey than might have been an- 
ticipated. The Letters to his friends in England, from which extracts 
ire given, together with the sacrifice of his dearest affections w hich he 
vas so frequently called upon to make, sufficiently prove tliat he never 
lost sight of hh high calling, nor suffered any circumstances to inter- 
fere w il h the object for which he left his native land. 

In the unreserved confidence of such communications, it will be 
supposed that there was much of a nature uninteresting to the public 
eye, and that omissions were consequently necessary. Had it pleased 
God to spare the Bishop s life, it was his intention, after revisiting the 
same countries, to publish, corrected by further experience, an account 
of his travels from the notes, in which light only he considered the 
work now offered to the w orld. If the Editor has retained too many 
proofs of her liusi)aiKrs attachment to her, and love for his children, or 
Too many traits of that kindness of heart for which he was so eminent, 
some allowance should be made for the feelings of one whose pride it 
now is, as it was her happiness, to have possessed the undivided affec- 
tions of that heart whose qualities she so well knew and so fondly 
valued. 

During a residence of five weeks in Ceylon, the Bishop had not 
leisure to continue the account of his first Visitation, which (‘.oncluded 
in that beautiful country ; but as it was a part of his diocese which, in 
many points of view, particularly interested liim, he intended WTiting 
at some future period his recollections of the island, aided by the Edi- 
tor s journal, which for that purpose was written more in detail. She 
has endeavoured to supply, in some degree, the deficiency, by inserting 
a few j>age8 in the second volume. 

Having thus explained the circumstances under which the work was 
WTiiten, and her motives for its publication, the Editor begs to be 
allowed to express her gratitude for the great and invariable kindness 
received by her husband and herself during their residence in India. 
For the active? furtherance of his views in the promotion of Christianity, 
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for the deference paid to bis wishes, for the hospitality, friendship, and 
respect which he met witli from his Clerj^y and from all the military 
and civil servants of the Company, in whatever part of the country his 
V^isilations led him, as w(‘ll as from the King’s Gjovernment in Ceylon, 
she can now but offer her own heartfelt thanhs. That the Bishop 
highly appreciated the reception which ho experienced, may be gene- 
rally inferred from bis journal ; but the Editor is convinced that the 
following extracts from a private letter will be peculiarly gratifying to 
the members of (iovernment in Calcutta, to whom, es})ecially to Mr. 
Lushington, the Secretary for the Ecclesiastical department, he always 
considered himself as under much obligation : — “ The Members of 
Government have done everything for me which I myself wished for, 
and which was in their power to do; and Mr. Lushington has just now 
been exerting himself in Council to carry a ]>oint for me of great con- 
sequence.’' “ Nothing can lie fuller or more considerate than the 
letters which have been sent to the diilerent cominis&iriat and military 
officers to attend to all my wants in their respective departments,” 

The liberality of tlie Honourable the Court of Directors, in pro- 
viding tlie Bishop with a house, and in making him an additional 
allowance for the expenses of his Visitation, was duly estimated by 
himself, and is now acknowledged with thankfulness by liis widow. 

The Editor trusts she may be forgiven for intruding any mention of 
her ^wn feel inga^ but she wmuld find it difficult at this moment to 
refrain from expressing her deep and grateful sense of the respect and 
affection shown to her husband’s memory by all ranks, all professions, 
and all classes of British in India, and \verc it possible that these sen- 
timents could receive a stronger colouring, it would be from the know- 
ledge that the natives of that country particijiaU'd largely in such feel- 
ings ; that sincerely as he is regretted by his own countrymen, he is 
no less so by those for whose eternal welfare he sacrificcni his life. From 
these sources the bitter agonies of his widow’s grief received all the 
alleviation of which such sorrow is susceptible : and though time may 
soften the poignancy of her loss, her gratitude can never be effaced ; 
and fervent and lasting Avill he her wishes for the welfare of those whom 
she has left behind, and to Avhose personal kindness she was so deeply 
indebted in the hour of her alliiction. 

To the Right Honourable Charles Watkin Williams Wynn, the 
Right Honourable Robert John Wilinot Horton, and those other friends 
who have contributed so much to the interest of the work by allowing 
the Editor to jmblish the Bisliop’s ])rivate Letters addressed to them, 
she returns her grateful thanks. 

For the invaluable and kind assistance afforded her by Sir Robert 
Harry Inglis in the publication of the work, her Avar most acknowledg- 
ments are due, and she feels sincere pleasure in thus publicly recording 
her sense of the obligation she is under to one of her husband’s truest 
friends. 
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On Momlay, June l^th, 1823, we went 
down by tlie Ramsgate steam-boat, to 
join the Thomas Grenville at the liOwer 
Hope, accompanied by a jiarty of kind 
relations and friends who were willing 
to let ns see as much of ihem as \ve 
could bt'fore oiir necessary sepiu*ation. 
Captiiin Manning had the yards of the 
ship manned, and fired a salute in com- 
pliiiient to us. The Gnmvilh? weighed 
anchor soon after we u'cre on board, 
but met with an adverse wind, and 
advanced a very little way down the 
river. 

Oil the 17th we had again bailing 
winds, and could not get round t)ie 
North Foreland. About two o’clock 
on the moi'iiing of the 18th a fine north 
breeze S])rung lip, wliich carried us very 
soon into the Downs. We lay off Deal 
about six hours, waiting for passengers 
and a fn^sh siipidy of water, mucli to 
the vexation oftJie old pilot, who bitterly 
regretted tliat so fine a breeze was 
allowed to remain useless. It continued, 
however, and we set oft’ anspieiously at 
six the same evening, sailing with tlie 
wind so well on our quarter, and tlirough 
so smooth a sea, that though the brei;ze 
grew strong in the night, the luotion of 
the ship was hardly perceptible. 

Ill tlie course of the day 1 liad pro- 
posed to read evening prayers regularly, 
which was received with readiness oii 
the part of Captain Manning. Accord- 
ingly, after tea, I repeated, w'ith the 
party assembled in the cuddy, the Gene- 
ral Confession, Loi-d’s Prayer, Petition 
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for all Conditions of Mon, General 
Thanksgiving, t\:c. 

On the 20th the ship^s company were 
basied, during the early part of the day, 
in lowering the quarter-deck guns into 
the hold, and getting up the baggage 
for the passengers, an operation which, 
we are told, is to take place once a fort- 
night. The effect was singular; the 
wliole deck being strewed, during the 
greater part of the morning, wdth trunks 
and packages either shut or open, looked 
as if we had been boarded and rifled by 
pirates. To-day I finished “Quentiu 
Durward,” which I had kept as a re- 
source of amusement for the voyage. 
I began it yesterday, and could not stoji 
(ill 1 had quite eaten up my cake. It 
will, however, bear reading over more 
than once. I am, certainly, mucli 
pleasiHl with it. It has more talent and 
interest as a story than most which have 
lately |)rocced<*d from tlie same quarter, 
Leivis the Xlth is powerfully drawn, 
though, notwithstanding the superiority 
of his talents, he does not, as a ricli and 
vivid jiovtrait, so completely please and 
amuse me as James I. in “ Nigel.” 
Yet between the two monarchs there 
are many points of resemblance. Lu- 
dovic Leslie is but a very ordinary 
daubing of the Scots mercenaiy soldier, 
and only serves to remind us, unplea- 
santly, of Dugald Dalgetty, and most 
absurdly, and to the ruin of the conclu- 
sion of the story, blunders at its end 
into the triumph which the wishes of 
the readers had reserved for his nephew 
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Quentin himself is precisely the Page 
of “ The Abbot a raw lively lad, 
thrown by accident into situations of 
great interest and intricacy ; and in no 
very probable manner, and by no great 
merit of his own, rising from poverty and 
obscurity to fame and great wealth, and 
tlie enjoyment of the object of his aflec- 
tioiis. The other charactdi’s, male and 
female, ai*e mere sketches, but sketches 
of givat talent and vivacity. I like them 
all, from the grave, coni-tly, senten- 
tious, and tipsy old soldier, Lord Craw- 
ford, down to the good-natured, stupid 
burghers of Liege, and the weeping 
and the laugliiiig executioner. I would 
except, however, Ilayraddin the Bohe- 
mian, whose sketch I think a complete 
failure ; however ambitiously intended 
(and he seems to have been a favourite 
with the author) he is a very tiune 
compound of Meg Merrilies, of Ronald 
Mac Eagh in the “ Legend of Montrose,” 
of Pacolct ill the “ IMrate,” and of the 
dumb lady in the service of the Countess 
of Derby, us if a man, in his ambition 
after a new beverage, should pour wine, 
whiskey, beer, and raspberry-vinegar 
into the same cup. And after all, Hay- 
raddin, with all his talk aliout planets, 
palmistry, and atheism, does nothing 
but what a mere ordinary spy would 
have done as m'cU, and what, if he had 
been employed to do, he never would 
have attempted under the disadvantage 
of any peculiarities of dress and manner. 

But though it is very easy to find 
fault with ** Quentin Durward,” it is de- 
cidedly better than many of Scott^s later 
works, nor is there any man now living 
but Walter Scott who could have written 
it. So ends the last crititpie that 1 shall, 
in all probability, compose for a long 
time to come I 

On the 21st we had the same gentle 
breeze, which, though now shifted to 
nearly due north, answered our purpose 
extremely well. Our latitude this day 
at noon was 48° 9', long. W. 7° 21'. 
Tlie weather fine, though cruelly cold 
for Midsummer. I was this morning 
engaged by “ Scoicsby’s Voyage to Old 
Greenland in 1822,” but I find two cir- 
cumstances for which, at sea, I was by j 
no means prepared : — that, namely, we | 
liav»* no grt'at time for study ; and that 


I for me at least there is so much which 
interests and occupies me, that I have 
uo apprehensions of time hanging heavy 
on my hands. 

Jane 22. — TJiis day, being Sur.daj', 
the decks were all beautifully clean, 
having been well scrubbed on Saturday 
night. The awning was spread ovev 
the quarter-deck, and the capstan and 
sides of the vessel concealed and orna- 
mented with Hags of different nations, 
(chairs were set for the officers and 
passengers on the poop, and round the 
afterpart of the deck, and spars laid 
across the remainder as seats ff)r the 
sailors, wlio attended church in clean 
shirts and trowsers, and well washed 
and shaved. In the space between the 
capstan and half-deck was a small table 
set lor me and the purser, who acted as 
clerk, and 1 read prayers, and preached 
one of my Hodnet Sei-nious, slightly 
altered, to a very attentive and orderly 
congregation, of altogether, 1 should 
think, one hundred and forty persons. 
The awning made really a handsome 
cliurch,und the sight was a very pleasing 
one. 

June 24. — This morning we were 
roused, after a night of much vexatious 
rolling, by the intelligence that a sail 
was in sight, by which we might send 
letters to England. I hud some ready, 
and finished others. She was pretty 
close with ns at about eight; a small 
dark-sided brig, of very beautiful build, 
and witli a British pendant, which made 
her pass for a maii-of-war, though, on 
a nearer approach, the apiiarent sloven- 
liness of her equipment, anti a crowd of 
foreign and dirty-looking people on 
l)oard, gave rise tn various conjectures. 
Captain Manning hoisted out one of his 
cutters with ten oars, besides the quarter- 
master and the midslupniau who com- 
manded, a handsome boat, making, from 
the appearance of the men, and their 
discipline, a show little inferior to that 
of a man-of-war. He sent our letters, 
together with two newspapers, and two 
bottles of milk, a present m IucIi he said 
would fairly pay for tlie carriage of our 
dispat<du‘s to England. She turned out 
to be a Falmouth packet, nine days out 
of Lisbon, crowded with different ad- 
venturers who had volunteered their 
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services to the Spaniards and Portu- 
guese, and were now returning dispirited 
and disappointed. 

About noon several porpoises were 
seen, and a remarkable fish passed the 
ship, which some of the sailors called 
a devil-fish, others, I believe more cor- 
rectly, a sun-lish. It was a very large 
and nearly circular flat-fish, Avith appa- 
rently some rather vivid colours about 
it, like those tints whicli are found in 
the jelly-fish. It inipelh*d itself forward 
by lashing the w^ater witli its tail, and 
swam exactly on a level with the sur- 
face. I at first thought that it was 
dead, but was sikmi satistied to tlie cou- 
ti-ary. The sailors seemed to regard 
it as a curiosity. The afternoon Avas 
cloudy, cold, and rainy, a bad summer’s 
day in England, and what I shoultl 
have still less expected in the parallel 
of Spain. 

Jane — We iiad this day a cou- 
siderahle swell, Avith a foul wind, though 
not much of it. A grampus came close 
to the ship, and played round us for 
some time, lu his apparent size he 
disappointed rne, though everybody said 
that if he had been on d(?ck he Avould 
haA'e measured fourteen or fifteen feet. 
He presented, as I should <*onceivc, a 
complete ininiaiurc of a whale, blowing 
out water in the same manner. I find, 
indeed, that Captain Manning, and most 
persons on board, suppose tliat the gram- 
pus is only a young Avhale; another, or 
the same gi-ampus, in tlie course of the 
day Avas seen cluised by a group of por- 
poises, and a real (or full grown) whale 
Avas aho seen, but L was not then on 
deck. The wind sunk again before 
evening ; a mmilxr of little birds, like 
swallows, continued flying on the sur- 
face of the water and piping. The 
seamen called them “ Mother Carey’s 
chickens,” and said tliat a storm might 
be expi'Cted. Accordingly, on the wind 
rising a little after sunset, all hands 
Avere called to take in tlie royal or upper 
top-gallant sails, and the company were 
told off 'wdth a reference to the duties 
expected from them with more tlian 
usual hurry. It blew hard about fen 
o'clock, ana from two to three the storm 
was regarded as serious. 

On the morning of the 2Gth nothing 


remained but a violent rolling and 
pitching sea. 

June 30. — Two brigs were seen iu 
the offing in tlie same course with our- 
selves, one of which gained on us fast, 
and overtook us about 3 r.M. Slie was 
the Christiana, of I^ivcrpool, in ballast, 
bound for Bahia, and to touch at Ma- 
deira. by the way. An opportuniiy 
thus offered of sending our letters to 
the latter place, and thence to England. 

The poc^ of the sliip would be iie 
bad place for air, study, or recreation 
(it is indeed a«;cd as such by irn> t of 
our young w’riters and cadets), ha<l it 
not the terrible drawback of a vile 
stench from the w'retchcd imprisoned 
fowls, whose hen-coops cover it. Tliest- 
miserable birds sufler dreadfully for 
the gratification of our luxury. ^1’ bough 
less crowded on board the Grenville 
than in most vessels of tlie kind, tliey 
are ca'cii here packed like bottles in n 
rack, Avitli hardly room to stir. 

Ju/^ 2.- During the night we made 
a somewhat better progress than we 
liad done for a good while. The breeze 
continued to frtishen from the N.E., and 
the day w as pleasant. A vessel bound 
for London, ilirce days from Funchal, 
passed us at dinner-tirne. We regretted 
latterly that Ave had sent our packets 
by the Cliristiana, and that we laid 
(now' that so much better an opportu- 
nity oceurred) nothing ready to de- 
spatch ; but it Avas not to be hclped. 
(’aptain Manning hailed the vessel, and 
asked her Master to report at Lloyd's 
thathcliad spoken the Thomas (Jren- 
AuIIc in sucli a latitude, “ all well,” to 
that this, at least, our friends will have 
the satisfaction of seeing in the news- 
papers ei'e many days are over. My 
wife’s eyes SAvam with tears as this ves- 
sel passed us, and there Avere one or 
tw'o of tlie young men who looked wish- 
fully after it. For my oavu part I am 
but too well convinced that all my 
finnness Afoiild go if I allowed myi elf 
to look back even for a moment. Yet, 
as I did not leave home and its bless- 
ings without counting the cost, I do 
not, and I trust in God that I shall not, 
regret the choice I have made. But 
knowing how much others have given 
up for my sake, should make me both 
B *2 
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more studious to make tlie loss less to 
tluiin, and also, and above all, so to dis- 
charj^e my duty, that they may never 
tliink that these sacrifices liave been 
made in vain. 

Juhf .‘J. — We made an excellent pro- 
fjress (luring the night. At about five 
ill the evening v^e saw Madeira on our 
lai'board bow. The horizon was un- 
fortunately hazy, and tlie night shut in 
with clouds, otlierwise we should, about 
an hour after, have had a fine view of 
the land at about twenty miles’ distance 
on tile lieam. As it was we could 
V>arely distinguisli its outline through 
the mist; but the very sight of land, 
and the sense of progress which it com- 
municated, were very exhilarating, and 
kept us all on deck til 1 it was cpiite dark. 
During this evening the gale and the 
sea liad continued to increase ; some of 
the cabins on the gnu-deck had shipped 
water; Mr. Burnet predicted uncom- 
fortable weatlier ; and the captain, 
tliougli he did not shorten sail, gave 
ordirrs to have all the lower j.>orts se- 
cured. We went to bed, theref(>re, not 
unprepared for a little tossitig, though 
ciM'taiiily not for all that followed. The 
wind was high during the night, and 
file sw'ell more than commensurate, and 
our furniture, though we had secured 
it with nnnsnal care, st^emed alive, 
'riie moon, during the latter part of the 
night, was clear, and the view of the 
li'l lowing surge from the cabin win- 
dows was very majestic ; but to enjoy 
it, it was necessary to hold liard with 
hath hands. 

Jvij} 4. — The gale and tossing con- 
tinuLHl all the forenoon ; com])laiiits of 
sleeplessness, broken heads and shins, 
v.‘v‘re universal ; and we wvre only 
comforted by tlie assurance that wo liad 
seen, probably, the worst of the ship's 
rolling, and that, even otf tlie Cape of 
(ilood Hope, nothing more than this 
was reasonably to be apprehended. Our 
progress too was very cheering. Our 
run during the last twenty-four hours 
was computed at 200 miles, and our 
latitude at tw’elve was 31^ 10'. 

Jnh 5 — Nothing very material oc- 
curred tliis day, excepting that some 
riying-fish began to be se-m round us, 
but of so smal l a sort, that, though they 


were numerous, it was a long time be- 
fore I could tlistinguish them from the 
spray among which they fluttered. 

July G.— We had Divine Service, 
and 1 read a s'ermou on the Epistle for 
the day.* I did not feel quite sure 
whether the sulyect were too difficult 
for the major part of my audience or 
no. But I thought its discussion might, 
at all events, he serviceable to the edu- 
cated part of my hearers, and 1 did not 
despair of making myself understood 
by the crew. I am inclined to hope 
that I succeeded with many of them 
All were very attentive, and the petty 
officers, more particularly, heard me 
with great apparent interest. 1 am, on 
the wdiole, more and more confirmed in 
the opinion wdiieh Horsley has ex- 
pressed in one of his Sermons, tliat a 
theological argument, clearly stated, 
and stated in terms derived from the 
ancient English language exclusively, 
will generally be both intelligible ami 
interesting to the lower classes. They 
do not wwiit acuteness or the pow’er of 
attending ; it is their vocabulary only 
which is confined, and if we address 
them in such words as they understand, 
w^e may tell them wdiat truths we please, 
and reason with them as subtilely as 
we can. 

The flying-fish to-day were more nu- 
merous and lively. They rose in whole 
flights to the right and left of the bow , 
flying off ill difierent direetions, as if 
the vast body xif the ship alarmed and 
disturbed them. Others, however, at 
a greater distance, kept rising and fall- 
ing without any visible cause, and, ap- 
parently, in the gladness of their hearts, 
and in order to enjoy the sunshine and 
the temporary change of element. Cer- 
tainly there w^as no appearance or pro- 
bability of any larger fish lieiiig in pur- 
suit of even one hundredth part of these 
which we saw, nor Aveiv there any 
birds to endanger their flight ; and 
those w'l’iters wdio describe the life of 
these animals as a constant succession 
of alarms, and rendered miserable by 
fear, have never, 1 conceive, seen them 
in their mirth, or considered those na- 
tural f elings of health and hilarity 

• Sixtli Sunday after IVinity, 
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which seem to lead all creatures to 
exert, in mere lightness of heart, what- 
ever bodily powers the (Creator has 
given them. It would be just as rea- 
sonable to say that a lamb leaps in a 
meadow for fear of being bitten by ser- 
pents, or that a horse gallops round liis 
pasture only because a wolf is at his 
heels, as to infer from the flight of 
these animals that they are always pur- 
sued i>y the bonito. 

Jultf 8. — The sun Avas now* fairly to 
the north of us, and our trade-wind, 
though light, was steady. One of the 
sailors, a lad about seventeen, was ac- 
cused of having, in wanton cruelty, 
stabbed and cut a sheep so severely tliat 
it bled to death. He had been eleaning 
knives near the sheep-pen, and the ani- 
mal Avas found in tliis condition shortly 
after. He protested his innocence, and 
said the sheep liad tliroAvu down a 
board on which the knives Aveve laid. 
This story was a lame one; but, Avith 
a very praiseworthy moderation. Cap- 
tain Maiming mereiy ordered him for 
the present into eonfinenient, till the 
business could lie more accurately in- 
(piired into. It is, he says, his general 
ride, and tlie rule of ino.st captains in 
the Company's service, ncAer to punish 
wdthoul a regular trial, or w itliout some 
pause intervening lietween the accusti- 
tioii and he incpiiry. 

,////// 9. — '^l^he boy’s trial came on, 
but he w^as discharged for Avant of sulli- 
cient evidenw, Avith a suitable admoni- 
tion. Tlie day was f ne. We Avere on 
deck the grt atcr part of the morning, 
having tiansferi\sl our Hindoostaiiee 
lecture thither. Our coursi; contimies 
south- Avest; our latitude 20^ 57', longi- 
tude 24° 32'. The favourable breeze 
almost became a gale toAvards night; 
but we had less rolling than on former 
occasions. 

Jul^ U.' - A flying-lisli fell on deck 
this morning, and I examined it Avith 
much interest. The form and colours 
are not unlike a herring’s, Avith the ad- 
dition of the two long hlmy lins Avhich 
support the animal in its short flights. 
This, however, was, as avc Avere as- 
sured, a very small specimen, not ex- 
ceeding the size of a small sparling or 
smeih 


Jahj 13. — We had Divine service on 
deck this morning. A large shoal of 
dolphins were playing round the ship, 
and I thought it riglit to interfere to 
check the harpoons and fishing-hook*; 
of some of tlie creAv. I am not strict in 
my notions of what is called the Chris- 
tian Sabbath ; but the w*anton destruc- 
tion of animal life seems to be precisely 
one of those by which ihe sane- 

tity and charity of onr Aveekly feast 
woiihl be profaned. The seamen took 
niy reproof in good part, and left the 
inizen ebains where they had been pn*- 
Auoiisly Ava telling for their prey. I 
trust that they Avill have other and bet- 
ter oiiportiinities of amusement ; this 
Avas a truly torrid day, 

./a/y 15. — A hot and close day, w ith 
mneh saa'cII, and little or no w ind. The 
sails llai>ped dismally; the finetojj-sai J 
Avas split; and I suav Avith interest tlie 
dexterity of the sail-maker in repairing 
the damage Avithoiit unbinding it from 
the yard, 'fhe evining Avas snoli as to 
portend lioth rain and wind, and one of 
the men at tJie hebu said that “ lie 
lioped it Avonld blow its hardest/’ so 
Aveaiy Avere the sailors of tins dull and 
uninteresting Aveatber. lait. tr r;(.'. 
Ill tlie course of this day some of tlie 
seamen Avent vouml to solicit subscrip- 
tions from those who had not yetpasseil 
the line. They slioAved considerable 
anxiety for any decayed finery which 
the ladies might supply them Avith, as 
decorations for Amphitrite ; and I Avas 
amused to learn tliat they had a ct'py 
of “ Tooke’s Pantheon.” which they 
were diligently consulting, in order to 
make their costume as like as possible 
to the authentic- dress and equipment of 
the classical Neptune and liis family. 

Jttlij 18. — The night was very lilns- 
teriiigand rainy, and tlie motion of the 
vessel unpleasant. f)ur progress, how- 
ever, continued rapid, and tiie Aviiut 
favourable. A sail was’, about teu, 
seen a-head, steering the same coui'm* 
wdth ourstdves. On nearing her she 
slioAved Danish colours. Captain Man- 
ning expressed some little surprise at 
this meeting. The Danish flag, he 
said, Avas almost unknoAvn in India, 
whither, apparently, this A^essel Avas 
1 liom.tl. The Danes Iiua'c indeed a no- 
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miiKil factory and a consul at Serarn- 
pore ; but -what little commerce is car- 
ried oil is in the ships of other nations. 
In the harbour of Calcutta (and no 
large vessels mount so high as Seram- 
p<3re) he had never seen the Danish 
tiag. This seems strange, considering 
how long the Danes have been in pos- 
session not only of Serampore, but of 
Tramp lebar. TJie Swedish hag, he said, 
was never seen in the Indian seas. I 
have been pleased, in my different con- 
versations with our oirieers concerning 
Ibreign seamen, to find that the Ameri- 
can sailors bear a better chai-aeter now 
with those of our owni country than 
I had understood, or than they really 
list'd to do. Tliey are not so grievously 
addicted to lying as tliey were once 
said to be. They have less animosity 
against the English than formerly, and 
their character seems to have recovered 
its natural English tone. Oneoftheofii- 
cers spoke, well of their conduct even 
(luring the late war. A Comjiaiiy’s 
shi]), he said, on board which he was 
S'.Tving, had a number of American 
jirisoners to take liome, m Iio, for the 
additional allowance of provisions usual 
on sucli occasions, undertook to assist 
in navigating the ship. In this situa- 
tion they behaved extremely well, and, 
at length, when a vessel, supposed to 
be an American, hove in sight, and an 
action was expected, they came forward 
in a iKxly to desire to V)e sent below^, 
being equally resolved neither to tight 
against their country, nor to break their 
faith with their captors. All the ofii- 
eers agreed in speaking very ill of the 
Ereiicli, and of their conduct towards 
their prisoners. This last they dc- 
scrilied as being, in the highest degree, 
brutal and ungenerous. They said, 
too, that it was the fault of the private 
seamt^n more than of the officers. The 
latter would often liave been kinder, 
had it lain in their power, to the Eng- 
lish than they usually were ; but they 
could not prevent tlieir men from in- 
sulting and abusing them, pilfering 
their provisions and water, spitting ami 
pouring filth on tiieni through the 
gratings, and, wdienever an opportunity 
offered, beating and throwing things at 
them. An Englishman ca board a 


French ship, they said, was alw^ays 
half-starved, and abominably treated, 
and they spoke of the national temper, 
as shown in their seamen, as utterly 
unkind, unchristian, and unmanly. 
This is a sad picture, but they who 
gave it me were neither interested in 
speaking untruly, nor, that I could |)er- 
ceive, inclined to judge harshly of 
others. How far the character of the 
uneducated French in general may 
have suff ered under the influence of the 
Revolution and its consequences, or 
what circumstances may operate to 
di^press the character of their sea- 
men lielow the rest of the nation, my 
informants had not the means of judg- 
ing. 

Juh/ 20. — To-day, notwithstanding 
some threatening appearances in the 
morning, we had our usual prayers and 
sermon. During the former I found 
that sesi-Jtitees were necessary, as -well 
as sea-%s, since the vessel was so 
much on one side, that, while kneeling 
on a chair (which I was obliged to do 
rather than on the deck, in order that 
my congregation might hear me), I had 
some difficulty in keeping either myself 
or my support from going to leeward. 
The afternoon and evening were plea- 
sant, but though the congregation at 
church was very fjood, there were 
many absentees at dinner. Two large 
brown birds, which the sailors sand 
were “ boobies," flew some time round 
the ship this evening. I began to-day 
transfating St. John’s Gospel into Hin- 
doostanec. 

22. — The day was pleasant and 
the night beautiful, just such an one as 
a poet or a painter would wish to de- 
scribe or represent at sea. I was 
pleased, while looking over Gilchrist’s 
guide, with a little Ode by Koodrut, of 
which the following is an imitation : — 

Ambition’s voice ivas in my ear, she whis* 
por’d yesterday. 

How goodly is the land of Room, how wide 
the Russian sway ! 

How bk*!. to conquer either realm, and 
dwell through life to come. 

Lull’d by the harp's melodious string, 
cheer’d by the northern drum ! ” 

But Wis«lom Iteard! ** O youth,” she said, 
“ in passion’s fetter lied, 

O come and see a sight with me shall curs 
ihee of thy pride I ’* 
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She led me to a lonelv dell, a Scad and sliady 
ground. 

Where many an ancient sepulchre gleam'd 
in the moon-shine round. 

And Here Seconder sleeps,” she cried; — 
“ this is his rival’s stone ; 

And here the mighty chief reclines who 
rear'd the Median throne. 

Inquire of these, doth aught of all their an- 
cient pomp remain 

Save late regret, and bitter tears for ever 
and in vain ? 

Return, return, and in thy heart engraven 
keep my lore; 

The lesser wealth, the lighter load, — small 
blame betides the poor.” 

The last two lines are not in the 
original, which I thought, though per- 
haps I was wrong, ended too abruptly 
without some such moral. My little 
Emily will probably know, befbre she 
reads the above, that “ Koom'* is tlie 
Oriental name for tlic Turkish empire, 
— that “ Sccuiider” is Alexander the 
Great, — and that the founder of the 
Median throne is Ky-kaoos, or Deioces. 

Juhf 25. — To-day the first or intro- 
ductory part of the ceremony usual on 
passing the line took place. Soon 
after dark Neptune's boat was supposed 
to approach the ship, of wliicli notice 
was given, in tlie regular form, to the 
officer on watch. A sailor from the 
fore-chains, in a dismal voice aggra- 
vated by a speaking-trumpet, hailed 
Captain Manning as if from the sea, 
and after a short conversation carried 
on with becoming gravity, Neptune 
was supposca to take his leave, and a 
barrel, with a lighted candle in it, was 
sent off fi’om the fore-chains to Repre- 
sent his boat dropping astern. I was 
much stnick by the time during which 
this continued visible at intervals, ris- 
ing and sinking on the swell, till it was, 
at least, two miles distant, and I grew 
tired of watching it. Our latitude was 
this day 2^^ 10' N. Several large hii-ds 
were seen, which we were told were 
“ tropic birds,” 

Juhf 26. — To-day we passed the line, 
and the greater part of it was spent in 
the mummeries usual on such occasions, 
which went off very well and in gootl- 
humour. The passengers were not 
liable to the usual interrogatories and 
shaving, but the male part of them 
took their share in the splashing and 
wetting, which made up the main fun 


of tliese naval saturnalia. I was a 
good deal sui-privsed at the contrivance 
exhibited by the masqueraders in dress- 
ing out (with help of a little oakum 
and paint, a few fish-skins and decayed 
finery) the various characters of Kep- 
tiine, Amphitrite, Mercury, Triton, &c., 
with far more attention to classical cos- 
tume than I expected. With the dis- 
tanetJ and usual aids of a theatre, the 
show would not have been contemptible, 
wliile there W'os, as might l>e supposed, 
a siiffioieiit mixture of the ludienms U) 
suit the purposes of fun and t ai icature. 

Jidjf 27. — W'e had again prayers and 
a sermon. 

Jul^ 2^, — Our progress continued 
rapid and our course favourable, '^fhe 
latitude to-day was 4“ 4(i' S, T1 le n i gl 1 1 
was very beautiful ; and from our situ- 
ation on the globe we had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing many of the most con- 
siderable constellations of both hemi- 
spheres. Thos(? of the northern heaven 
fall far short of the other in number and 
brilliancy; even the for which I 

had J(K)ke<l with much earnestness of 
expectation, and in which 1 had long 
taken a sort of romantic interest, is 
neither extensive nor conspicuous ex- 
cept from the conjpr.rative paucity of 
its neighbours. The Great lk*ar still 
(though on the verge, insttad of being 
at the summit of the sky) retains its 
splendid pre-eminence over the whole 
host of heaven. The Pole Star has 
disappeared. The Magellanic clouds 
are not yet visible. 

We have now been six weeks on 
board. How little did I dream, at this 
time last year, tliat I should ever be in 
my present situation ! How strange it 
now seems to recollect the interest 
which 1 used to take in all which re- 
lated to Southern seas and distant re- 
gions, to India and its oceans, to Aus- 
trahisiaand Polynesia ! I used to fancy 
I should like to visit them, hut that 1 
ever should he able to do so, never 
occurred to me. Now tliat I slia.ll see 
many of these countries, if life is spared 
to me, seems not irnjirohaole. Gcxl 
grant that my conduct in the scenes to 
which He has appointed me, may lie 
such as to conduce to His glory, and to 
my own salvation through his i^ii I 
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*/«/// 30. — Our progress again gootl. 
The weather continues pleasant and 
remarkably cool for the latitude. The 
wind brisk and sea rough. The even- 
ings now shut in very soon ; and even 
at tea it is necessary to have the lamps 
lighted in the cuddy, 

Jithf 31. — Our latitude this day was 
1*2*^ .54'. A fine run, and one of the 
longest which Ca])tain Manning re- 
ineinhers making in tliis part of the 
voyage. Yet, which is r<‘niarkable, 
all the vessels, the track of which is 
pricked on his great chart, appear to 
have made their longest run nearly in 
the same latitiule. Captain Manning 
thinks that the strength of the wind in 
this partieular part of the ocean is occa- 
sioned by the projection of South Ame- 
rica, and t!ie rarefied state of the air 
over so large a tract of land within the 
tropics. 

Auifitst 1. — The wind became very 
high towards night, and tlie main top- 
gallant sail was split in pieces. Two 
circuinstonces struck me as remarkable 
this evening. First, that when the 
gale grew strong about sunset, the sky 
W'as clear in the wind’s eye, while to 
leeward of us came a verj^ heavy bank 
of cl(3uds, which retained its figure and 
position as steadily as if it were land. 
The second, that, every now and then, 
there was a total cessation of wind, a 
as the seaniiMi called it, for two or 
three minutes, after whicli the gale 
revived with more vehemence. Both 
these features wen; pointed out to me 
as indications of the gale being likely 
to continue for some time, and to be 
serious. We lune, however, reason to 
be thankful, that exce])t a good deal of 
tossing, no harm occurred; nor did the 
gale increase to sucli a degree as to 
liecome alarming to those wdio were 
least accustomed to the sea. 

jiiuinst 3. — Our day again fine, and 
the gale at first hardly exceed<*d a stiff 
breeze. In the course of the afternoon, 
liowever, the wind again rose. The 
sea was very high, and the motion of 
the ship great and troublesome, pitch- 
ing, rolling, and perfoiining all sorts 
of manmuvres. We assembled to pray- 
ers at half-past ten o’clock with some 
dilHculty ; the crew all i,luud in coiisc' 


quence of the inconvenience of arrang- 
ing the spars as usual, and I therefore 
made the service shorter. Instead of 
a Sermon, I gave notice of a Commu- 
nion for the. following Sunday ; and, 
in a short address, enforced the pro- 
priety and necessity of attendance on 
that ordinance, and answering difficul- 
ties, &c. The nights are now com- 
pletely dark by six o’clock. 

August 4 — 8.— I do not think that 
anytliing very mat(.*rial has occurred 
during these days. Tin; wind has va- 
ried in oiir favour, and is now N.E. by 
E., which enables us to make a good 
deal of easting, and our coilrse is re- 
garded as a very good one. Our pro- 
gress through the water has been rapid ; 
at an average, during the last three 
days, of seven and a half knots an hour, 
and to-day fVecpiently ten and eleven. 
The motion is, of course, considerable, 
hut the weather is very delightful. Yes- 
terday was downright March weather, 
w'hile to-day has all the freshness, 
mildness, and beauty of an English 
M ay . G rent numbers of birds a re seen 
round the ship, and we are told that, 
as we approach the Cape, their num- 
bers will increase daily. Those called 
“ Cape Pigeons’' are very pretty, not 
unlike the land bird the name of which 
they bear, and which they are said to 
rt^semble in flavour. For these last 
three days, the existence or non-exist- 
ence of the island of Saxenherg has 
been a frequent topic of conversation. 
Captain Manning and his officers evi- 
dently incline to the affirmative, on the 
ground that it is more probable that a 
small isle, a little out of the usual 
track, should have escaped general no- 
tice, than that three difierent captains 
of vessels should have told a deliberate 
falsehood without any apparent motive'. 
That a brig sent out to ascertain the 
fact should have failed in making the 
discovery, they do not regard as at all 
extraordinary. They quote repeated 
instances of vessels from India having 
fiiiled to find St. Helena; and 1 think 
I can perceive that they do not rate 
the nautical science of many command- 
ers in ti e Navy very highly. They 
admit, however, that \f Saxenherg 
Island exists at all, It must be set down 
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wrong in all the charts, and in the 
reckoning? of its pretended discovei-ers; 
and that if ever met with again, it must 
be by accident. This, they say, will 
be the less likely, because delusive ap- 
pearances of land are so common in 
these latitudes of the Atlantic, that a 
real island, if seen, would be very likely 
to pass, among the rest, as a fog-bank, 
while the prevailing winds genendly 
confine vessels to one or the other of 
two courses, according as tJioy arc out- 
ward or homew ard hound ; so that, in 
fact, abundance of unexplored room 
still exists, and is likely to exist, in the 
southern Atlantic, for twt) or three such 
islands as this is represented to he. 
(’aptain Manning says that he aUvays, 
if he finds himself at all near the sup- 
posed situation, lieeps a good look-out. 
He says that all the older charts, par- 
ticularly the Dutch, abound in islets, 
rocks, and shoals, the very existence 
of W'hich is now more than doubtful. 
Some of these dangers he roiiceivt^ to 
have I wen ft)g- hanks, some to have been 
a repetition of thos(* named elsewhere, 
but of W'hich the site had been mis- 
taken ; others, how ever, he thinks, were 
pious frauds, inserted on purpose to 
make young mariners look about 
them. • 

AiHjHst — This morning I saw, or 
thought I saw, a eomnion white sea- 
gull, a bird in which I could hardly 
be mistaken, and whieb, in .size and 
othe.‘ respects, sufficiently differs from 
the Cape ]>igeoiis. It, however, rarely 
goes far from land, aiul is therefore 
considered as a presumption that Saxeu- 
berg really exists soinewliere in the 
ueighljourhood. Nor is this all : one 
of the crew saw this morning a piece 
of sea-w eed, and two of the jxissengers 
a large crab, botli e(pial!y strong evi- 
dences of such a vicinity. From that 
vicinity, however, we are fast proceed- 
ing ; and this, if Saxenberg exists, is 
probably all that we sliall see of it. 
While such a topic, how ever, was under 
discussion, we almost overlooked (what 
else would have draw n general atten- 
tion) that the firet albatross which w'e 
have seen made its appearance to-day, 
sailing majestically around us on its 
ride dusky wings, unquestionably one 


of the largest Vnrds wdiich I ever saw. 
During these last tw'o nights tJie mo- 
tion of the vessel was so violent as to 
throw my cot far Iwyoiid its usual 
Ixnmds, against the cabin-lockers and 
chest of draw’crs. After several rude 
shocks of this kind, I unhooked and 
stretched it on the deck; but even 
there, the inclination of the ship was 
such, that I had some difficulty in 
keeping myself and my bed from part- 
ing company, and slipping or rolling 
to leew’ard. 

Amjitst 10. — Last night I again slept 
on the floor, aii<l passed it still more 
uiicoinfortahly tlian on former occa- 
sions, insonmcli that I almost deter- 
mined rather to run the risk of blows 
and bruises aloft, than to encounter Ihe 
discomforts of the new' method, 'riiis 
luoriiiiig, however, the wiiui became 
again moderate, ajid I finished and 
preached my sermon, and, afterwards, 
administered the sacrament to alajut 
twenty-six or twenty-seven persons, iii- 
elnding all the ladies on board, the 
ca])taiu, and the greater part of the 
under officers and male passengers, but, 
alas ! only thr-ec seamen. This last 
result disappointed me, since 1 had 
hoped, fiom tlieir attention to my ser- 
mons, and t he geiu'ral decency of their 
conduct and appearance, that more 
would have atb nded. Yet, when I 
consider how great difficulty I have 
always found in bringing men of the 
same age and rank to the sacrament at 
llodnet, perhaps I have no reason to 
be surprised. On talking w'ith one of 
the under officers in the evening, he 
told me that more would have staid if 
they had not felt shy, and been afraid 
of exciting the ridicule of their com- 
panions. The same feeling, I find, 
kept one at least, and perhaps more, of 
the young cadets and writers away, 
though of these there were only two or 
thi-ee al)sentees, thfj large majority 
joining in the ceremony with a serious- 
ness which greatly pleased and im- 
pressed me. And the same may be 
said of all tlie midshipmen who w'CJ'e 
old enough to receive it. — One of the 
young cadets exju'essed his regret to 
ii'.e that he had not been Cf»nfii‘med, but 
hoped that I should give him an oppor- 
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tuiiity soon after our arrival at Cal- 
cutta. Ou the whole, the result of the 
expcrimont (for such it was considered) 
has been most satisfactory ; and 1 
ought to he, and I hope am, very grate- 
ful for the attention which I receive, 
and the opportunities of doing gcwKl 
which seem to be held out to me. I 

am the more so, because Mr. H 

had, a few days befoi*e, predicted that 
I should have not above one or two 
communicants at most ; and added, as 
a sort of apology for himself, that he 
was brought up in the Church of Scot- 
land, and therefore held all ceremonies 
superfluous and unavailing. I re- 
minded him that his church and mine 
affreed in the efficacy and necessity of 
occasionally receiving the Communion, 
but tlie conversation went no further. 
Possibly he meant that the forms re- 
quired by the Churcli of England, 
where they dilFcr from those of Scot- 
land, were such as he did not approve 
of. If so, as I have reason to believe 
that many persons, both in Scotland 
and on the Continent, have strange 
notions of our ceremonies, his having 
been an accidental spectator of them 
(for he was on the poop all the time) 
may remove some of Ids prejudices. 
1 observ'*d, indeed, that many of the 
seamen, tlioiigli tliey did not join us, 
looked on after they had loft the quar- 
ter-deck with much seeming interest, 
and I almost hope, that if another op- 
portunity occurs before our lauding in 
Bengal, more will attend. Of the 
voung men who did attend, I was 
happy to observe that they had all | 
religious books in their hands in the 
course of the evening, and that they 
appeaml, indeed, mueh impressed. 

How different is the treatment which 
I meet Avith in the exercise of iny duties ' 
on ship-board frcmi that of which Mar- 
ty u* complains ! A great change, in- 


* Henry Martyn went out to India, as chap- 
lain on tlie Denial ICafiiblisIiment, in the vear 
ISO.A, He translated tlio Testament and Hook 
of Common Praver into Hindoostaiiee ; andim 
findint; that the existing translation of the 
former into Persian was unfit for general use, 
he nndertonk a journey into Persia, and, with 
the assistance of some iuielligent natives, com- 
pleted a new version of the Te- taraent, and 
also translated the l^sahns into that, language. 


I deed, as every body tells me, has, since 
his time, occurred in the system of a sea 
life. Most commanders of vessels are 
! now anxious to keep up, at least, the ap- 
pearance of religion among their men ; 
and, in many cases, the danger is said 
to be, not from neglect, but fanati- 
cism. To this the custom Twhich is 
now extremely common both in the 
navy and the merchant service) of 
prauer jnectinys wmong the crew, where 
eacii, in turn, delivers an extempore ad- 
dress to the Almighty, must greatly con- 
tribute ; and I hardly know whether a 
custom (however well meant, and how- 
ever comfortable, and often most edify^ 
ing to men thrown into close contact 
' with each other, surrounded by dangers 
and hardships, and removed from all 
regular ministry of the Gospel) has not 
these benefits counterbalanced, by the 
stdf-conceit, the enthusiasm, and divi- 
sions in faith and doctrine which may 
arise from it. Yet the practice, after 
all, is one which none could venture to 
forbid^ and the dangers of which may 
Ik* materially abated by supplying these 
good men with some iKHter guides t(> 
devotion than tlieir own extemporane- 
ous invention — and, still more, by a re- 
gular performance of Divine service ac- 
cording to the English Liturgy, wher- 
ever and whenever this is possible. On 
board the Grenville, though the men are 
extremely orderly, no pratjer meetimjs 
liave been yet thought of, nor, for the 
reasons which I have mentioned, do I 
wish for them. The men, however, are 
extremely well supplied with Bibles, 
Prayer-books, and religious tracts, 
which many of them read aloud to their 
less educated messmates every evening. 
The ht)ys sent by the Marine Society 
have regular instruction in the Scrip- 
tures every day ; and the schoolmaster. 
Peacock, is an excellent man, who, I 
have reason to believe, does much good 
among his messmates, and is very assi- 
duous and intelligent in teaching those 
who arc immediately under his cai*e. 
Of Captain Manning himself I had pre- 
viously heard an excellent character, 


He died at. Tocat, on his return to England, in 
the year 1- 2, A memoir of his life, with his 
journal, has been published bv the Rev, John 
i*ar}'ent. — E d. 
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and find everything true which had 
been reported. 

August 11. — ^We had a good night, 
and a smooth though rapid progress. 1 
had the happiness of hearing, for the 
first time, my dear little Emily i-epeat 
a part of the Lord's Prayer, which her 
mother has been, for some days past, en- 
gaged in teaching her. May lie, who 
“ from the mouth of babes and suck- 
lings '' can bring forth His prjiise, in- 
spire her heart with everything pure 
and holy, and grant her gi'ace betimes, 
both to understand and love His name I 

After writing out my usual tnmsla- 
#on, I occupied myself during the morn- 
ing in mastering, by help of Gilchrist’s 
preposterously arranged vocabulary, 
some of the Hindoostanee poetrj' in his 
“ Guide.” I have thus more and more 
convinced myself that what is called 
j the florid Eastern style is chiefly to be 
I found in translations, and that the cha- 
; racteristics of the originals are often 
j rather flatness and vapidity, than exu- 
bi* ranee of ornament. But 1 really feel 
my liking for tJiese studies increase as, 
by progress, they become less difficult. 
This is, however, too early a day for me 
to form any fixed opinion on either Hin- 
doo or Persian literature. 

August 14. — We passed some sea- 
weed this morning, which was consi- 
dered as a singular and perplexing oc- 
currence, siuc*^ no Saxeiiberg was ever 
suspected in our pnjsent neighbourhood. 
It proVahly canie from Tristan d’Acun- 
ha. Several whales, some of them of a 
1 arge size, played round the ship for above 
half au hour. I obuuned a very favour- 
able view of one of them, which struck 
me from its perfect resemblance to the 
grampus which I had seen before, both 
in shape and the colour and smoothness 
of its skin. The water which it blew 
througli its nostrils appeared in a form 
something different from what 1 had ex- 
pected. I had imagined, I hardly know 
why, that it was to be a small high slen- 
der jet-<reauy whereas it escaped in a 
thick white cloud, like the steam from 
an engine, and with pretty nearly the 
same noise. I was pleased to witness 
the apparent happiness of these poor 
''nimals, which were supposed to be two 
old ones with one or more young, and 


rejoiced that no southern whaler M'as in 
sight. While we were gazing at these 
leviathans, oue of the midshipmen 
caught a sea-bird on a hook; it was 
said to be a “ Cape-hen" (I believe a 
gaiinet), a little larger than a large 
goose, with brown glossy feathers, large 
white eyes with black pupils, a broad 
yellow bill, very slender legs, broad 
webl)ed feet, and long win^ resembling 
those of a kite. It bleu a little, but 
seemed very slightly injured by the 
hook. When set down on the deck, it 
looked round without any appearance 
of fear, but endeavoured in vain to rise, 
its wings being too long to admit of its 
doing so from a plain and solid surface. 
Mr. Gresley took a drawing of it, after 
which it was, by the unanimous consent 
of the spectjitors, returned in safety to 
the sea. During its continuance on 
deck, it had shown marks of sickness, 

I which Captain Manning said these birds 
: generally did in such a situation ; and 
even when in the water it seemed for 
some time a little languid. By degrees, 
however, it began to ply its web-feet 
and wing-s at the same time, and scudded 
rapidly over the surface of the calm sea, 

I with a motion between flying and swim- 
1 ming. Nothing can be more genial than 
the climate of this day, or more resem- 
bling a fine May morning in England. 
The month, however, answers to our 
February; so that we may yet look 
for some bitter March winds before we 
shall have pa.ssed the Cape. In the 
evening another bird, qf appearance 
nearly similar to the foregoing, but 
smaller, and with a more crooked beak, 
was caught, but, less fortunate than the 
other, wtis killed for the sake of having 
his skin stufi'ed. This last seems to be 
the bird called the sea-parrot. 

August 15. — Another fine night. The 
wind has gone considerably astern of us, 
and studding sails ;jre set on the fore- 
mast. I.,at. .‘J5° 20', east long. 1° 54'. 
Last night I believe we all thought 
much of Jiome, as we passed (which oc- 
curred at about nine o’clock) the meri- 
dian of Greenwich. It was a pleasing, 
though almost painful task, to figun; to 
I ourselves the difi'erent employments of 
our friends in different places in Eng- 
land. God bless them ! While our minds 
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were thus occupied, a cliaiice yppeared 
to have been drawing near of coiiiiimni- 
catiiig with them sooner thAn we ex- 
pected. A vessel this moiaiingcame in 
sight, wliieh Captain Manning appre- 
hended to be bou nd to the Cape. Every- 
body went in all liaste to finish or write 
their letters. I had already a huge 
packet accumulating. We came up 
with the stranger about three o’clock ; 
she showe<l English colours, and pmv<*d 
to l)e a brig belonging to the Mauritius, 
and hound thither, sixty-four days from 
Bourdeaux. (kiptain Manning sent a 
boat on board, M'itii the purser, pai*tly 
to learn A^'hetlier she was to touch at 
the (k»pe, partly to try to purchase some 
claret. Major Sackville and I went in 
her. Our visit was of use to the crew, 
both as Captiiiu Manning .sent them the 
true longitude, which they had not got 
by more than two degrees, and as we 
undertook the care of a packet of letters 
wliich they wished to Ibrward to Cal- 
cutta. They were not to stop at the 
Cape, so that our packets turned out to 
have been made up in vain. TJie Gren- 
ville looked Very well when her stern 
was toward ns. She is really a fine 
vessel, and looks like a fifty-gun ship of 
war; she has completely estaldished 
her character for fast sailing, having 
fairh^ distanced every vessel which slie 
has fallen in with, except the Chris- 
tiana, M^hom we spoke off Madeira, and 
who was so much favoured by the light 
wind and other circumstances, as to 
make her superior j)rogress no cause of 
wonder, I am glad of this on all ac- 
counts, as it not only expedites our voy- 
age, Imt makes our kind-hearted cap- 
tain completely happy. The weather 
continues beautiful. On returning to 
the Grenville I saw my little girl at 
one of the cabin windows, who showed 
great delight in recognising me. She 
had been much distressed at seeing me 
po oft’ in the boat, and twice began cry- 
ing. ^ All this, which, I trust, may be 
considered as indications both of intel- 
ligence and affection, interests me so 
much that I cannot help writing it 
down, in the hope that I may read it 
with increased interest and pleasure one 
day when her matured good qualities 
may fulfil the present hopes of her pa- 


rents, and give those parents a daily in- 
creasing moiivc for gratitude to Him 
who has lent her to them. Dear little 
thing ! I did not suppose, before I pos- 
ses'sed her, how closely a child of her 
age can entwine itself round the heart 
I have been reading Hindoostanee to 
myself, and this morning finished tlie 
following translation of one of the 
poems in Gilchrist’s * Hiiidoostanee 
Guide.’ From his Paraph rase, I can- 
not say I derived any great assistance. 
I have, however, endeavoured to 1^ 
more faithful than he has been, though 
the “ rube riihe ” of the original is, I 
1 admit, nn translatable, and only # 
be iiiiitated afar off. ' 

SONNKT HY THE LATE NAWAE OF 
OLTDK, ASUF UI) DOWLA. 

In those eyes the tears thii^ {rlistcn as in 
pity for my pain. 

Are they yems, or only den* drops? can 
they, will they, long remain? 

Why thy strength of tyrant l)eauty thus, 
witli seeming ruth, resnaiii ? 

better breathe my last before thee, than in 
lingering grief remain ! 

To yon l*lanet, Fate has given every month 
to « ax and wane ; 

And — thy «orhl of bhisln'ng brightness— can 
it, will it, long remain? 

Health ami youth in balmy moisture on thy 
cheek their seat maintain ; 

Hut — the dew that steeps the rose- bnd— can 
it, will it, long remain ? 

Asuf! why in mournful numbers, of thine 
at)sence thus eoinplain ? 

Chance had joined us, ch’ance has parted ! — 
nought on earth can long remain. 

In the world mayst thou, beloved ! live 
exempt from grief and pain ! 

On my lips the breath is lleeting, — can it, 
will it, long remain ? 

Amjufit 17. — Read prayers and 
preached. The sea was too high to 
allow the men to sit down, or the awn- 
ing to he hoisted, atid it was extremely 
cold, a thorough English March morn- 
ing, Our run since yesterday has h-ceii 
234 miles. Lat. 35° 23', east long. 

1 1 ° <>'. 

Autjmt 18. — The same breeze, which 
has now increased to wdiat seamen call 
a stnnaf (jale, with a high rolling sea 
from th.* south-west, lioth yesterday 
and to-day' we have had the opptirtunily 
of seeing no insufficient specimen of 
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those gigantic waves of which I have 
often heard as prevailing in these lati- 
tudes. In d weaker vessel, and with 
less confidence in our ofiicers and crew, 
they M'ould he alarming as well as aw- 
ful and sublime. But, in our case, seen 
as they are from a strong and wcli-fbiind 
ship, in fine clear weather, and with 
good sea-room, they constitute a mag- 
nificent spectacle, which may be con- 
templated with unmixed pleasure. I 
have hardly been able to leave the deck, 
so much have I enjoyed it, and my wife, 
w'ho happily now feels very little in- 
^nvenience ft*om the motion, has ex- 
pressed the same feeling-s. The deej) 
blue of the sea, the snow-white tops of 
the •waves, their enormous SAveep, the 
alternate sinking and rising of the ship, 
which seems like a pluy tiling in a 
gianfs hands, and the vast multitude 
of sea birds skimming round ns, consti- 
tute a picture of the most exhilarating, 
as well as the most impressive cliarac- 
ter; and I trust a better and a holier 
feeling has not been alisent from our 
minds, of thankfulness to Him m ho lias 
thus far protected us, who blesses us 
daily with so many comforts lieyond 
what might be expected in our present 
situation, and who has given us a pas- 
sage, throughout tlie M'hole extent of 
the Atlantic, so unusually rapid and 
favourable. Tlie birds which surround 
us arc albatrosses ami snow-petcrcls. 
The Cape pigeons have disapjieurcd, 
being probaldy driven to sliore by llie 
gale. I'be otiier birds come from the 
southward, and a^e considered as indi- 
cations of a tremendous storm in that 
(piarter, from which our unusually 
northern course has exempted ns. Lat. 

,'54', east long, iry^ ;Jo'. Tills day 
ends the ninth week of our abode ou 
board the (ireiiville. 

Auejnst 19.- -During the night we 
made* considerable southing, and jiassed 
the Cape. In the evening we had a 
distant but tolerably distinct view of 
the Cape Aguillas or Lagullos, the 
most southerly promontory of Africa. 
Our wind is now lighter, but the swell 
still great; such a swell (and indeed 
ninch more, all things considered, tlian 
we now feel) is to be expected ou the 
banks of Lagullos, a range of sub- 




marine mountains, of extent not yet 
ascertained, which project from the met 
of Southern Afi ica, like a vast butti-ess, 
to supi>ort it against the invasions of 
the Antarctic Ocean. The depth of 
water is considerable in every part of 
the bank, and consequently fish are 
scarce at any distance from shore. In 
the creeks and bays of the visible coast 
they are said to swarm. And thus we 
are in the Indian Ocean ! 

Aufftist 20 — 2.‘J. — We have been these 
four days beating to and fro on the bank 
of Lagullos, with a contrary wind or no 
w ind at all, alternately, suffering a good 
deal from the motion of the vessel. On 
the 22nd We were on the supposed posi- 
tion of the Tclemaque shoal, when a boy 
at the mast-head cried out, “ breakers.” 
They turned out, however, to be only 
the reflection of the sun on the waves. 
So that the existence or situation of this 
danger is still as dubious as ever. 

Aufntsi 24. — A southern breeze 
sprung up this morning, and we have 
begun our progress eastward anew, 
though at present inclining much 
towujds the south, where Captain Muu- 
uiiig hopes to find the wind more set- 
tlixl. We liad prayers and a sermon; 
but the w'eather was, as on last Sunday, 
too unsettled to permit the men to sit 
down, or the awning to be extended. 
The breeze has, however, put all the 
party into much better spirits ; and, 
considering the degree in •which wx* 
have been previously favoured, a fi)ur 
or five days’ delay here is a trilling 
draw-back. 

Aiajuftt. .‘10. — Alas 1 our fiatterir.g 
breeze left us in a low hours, and from 
Monday till Tbui'sday we had very 
little w'ind, and that adverse; yet we 
di<l not remain absolutely stationary, 
having got into a powerful, and hitherto 
little known, current from the S.W., 
which forwarded, us on our voyage 
almost as much as a light wind would 
have done. On Wednesday evening 
and Thursday moming more particu- 
larly, though the weather was such a 
peiffect calm that the ship was abso- 
lutely her own mistress, and would not 
answer the helm, yet we found, to our 
surprise, that, during the twenty-four 
hours, we had advanced two degrees of 
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longitude. On Thursday a light breeze i 
blew, which, with the friendly help of 
the current, helped us on three degrees 
more. And on Friday and Saturday | 
we had a stitF gale, which fairly placed 
us at twelve o'clock the latter day in 
lat. 36^ 52', cast long. 42° 59'. This wtis, 
of course, not <^ffected without consider- 
able tossing. • 

The day was rainy, and the sea broke 
over the quarter-deck fiercely. My 
wife, however, braved it. and walked a 
good deal, and all the men on board 
were in high spirits. Captain Manning 
said, “ If there was virtue in canvas, 
he would make the run of the follow- 
ing day better than this wljicdi was 
24fi miles by the log, and I Ixdievo the 
best we have had during the present 
voyage. The current which .so long 
befriended us is now replaced by an- 
other of an opposite tendency, api)ear- 
ing to come from the great channel of 
Mozambique, of which, in this day’s 
run, wc have been crossing the mouth. 
Our course is east, a little inclining to 
the north. The climate is very like 
that of England in spring. The pas- 
sengers, however, and tlie young men 
more particularly, are not healthy, and 
several absentees are remarked from 
t?very diiiiier. Mr. Shaw says that he 
has selilom found a ship a favoui'able 
situation either for preserving or reco- 
^ ering liealtli. Tlie want of exercise 
and of mental employ merit sufficiently 
accounts for this. My own general 
good health, I am convinced, I owe in 
no small degree to my persevering 
walks oil the quarter-deck, and my 
Hindoostiinee studies. In these I cer- 
tainly am not idle, though, alas! I 
cannot say much of my ow'ii profi- 
ciency. 

On Suitdai/j 31st, we had again prayers 
and a sermon, though the weather w as 
too unsettled to admit of the men sitting 
down, and consequently the former were 
curtailed a little of their just proportion. 
Afterwards I went with Captain Man- 
ning and Mr. Elliott, the surgeon, to 
visit the sick seamen, of whom there 
were three or four more seriously in- 
disposed than usual. One poor man 
who was recovering from the eftects of 
• fall a few days before, wliieh had 


tlireatened to aflect his brain, was very 
intelligent, and grateful to God for his 
deliverance. The others were not sc 
favourably disposed. I persuaded 
them, however, to meet me in the 
afternoon, and join in a few prayers. 

PruJatj, September 5. — Here follows 
a vei*sion of part of this day’s lesson 
from the Giilistan. It was the inscrip- 
tion, says Sadi, over tlie arched alcove 
of Feridoon’s Hall : — 

“ Hrotlier! know (he world ileceiveih I 
Trust on Him who s.ife(y gjvoth ! 

Fix nof on the world thy trust, 

She fpfds us — but .she turns to dust. 

And the bare earth or kin^rly throne • 
Alike may serve to die upoii [” 

The next is not so good, but is almost 
equally literal : both seem to confirm 
my suspicions as to the real character 
of Asiatic poetry : — 

“ Ike man who leaveth life behind, 

May well and boldly speak his mind. 
Where lliyht is none from battle Held, 

We blithely snatch the sword and shield ; 
Where hope i.s past, and hate is stronjf. 
The wretcli s tonj,nie i.s sharp and lon^ ; 
Myself have seen in wihl despair, 

Tlie feeble cat. the miisiiir tear.” 

It is strange to see how flowery tliese 
passages become in Gladwin’s transla- 
tion ; yet I Can safely say that my inde 
lines are most like the original. 

On Tuesday the 9th, at twelve, we 
were in lat. 2(i° 55', long. 7(i" 44', with 
a fine wind from the south-east, which 
everybody on board was willing to hope 
was the “ trade wind.” In cxnisetjut'ueu 
we looked forward to our probable ar- 
rival at Saugor anchorage belbre the 
1st of October ; and some of our party 
are almost tempted 1o murmur at the 
singular rapidity with which our pas- 
sage has been favoured, as bringing us 
into India at an unwholesome season. 
For my own part, I have no apprehen- 
sions either for myself or those most 
dear to me. We are all, at this nu^- 
ment, in excellent health. Our habits 
of living have been, for some time back, 
such as are most likely to enable us to 
bear a change of climate without in- 
jury, and even during tlie worst and 
most sickly time of the year in Cal- 
cutta: by all which I can learn, little 

I more is necessary to pres^*rve health 
than to be strictly temperate, and to re- 
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main quiet during the heat of the day, 
and while it rains. And, indetni, while 
we are enjoying and have enjoyed such 
daily and remarkable protection from 
God during the whole of our voyage, it 
would be cowardice in the extreme to 
distrust his further mercies, or to shrink 
back from those dangers which, some 
time or other, a resident in India must 
expect to encounter, and which a new- 
comer is, perhaps, as able to bear as 
any other pei'son. I therefore feel at 
present nothing but pleasure in tlie an- 
ticipation of our speedy arrival in that 
scene where I am hereafter to labour ; 
or if I feel any anxiety, it is only as to 
tlie maimer in which 1 may be able to 
acquit myself of duties so important, 
and in a situation so new. Deus ad- 
juvet per Jesum Christum ! 

Friday, Sej^temher 12. — Few things 
now occur to insert except my progress 
in Hiiidoostauec. The following lines 
are also from the Gulistan, rather more 
loosely translated than some of those 
which have preceded them. I have, 
however, sufficiently preserved their 
character : — 

** Who the silent man can prize, 

If a fool lie be or wise? 

Yet, thoui||h lonely seem (he svotvl. 
Therein may lurk'the beast of blood. 
Often bashful looks conceal 
Tonfjne of lire and heart of steel. 

And iloem not thou, in forest grey, 

I'^’ery dappled skin thy prey ; 

Lest thou rouse, with luckless spear, 

'I'he tiger for the (allow deer !” 

A tropic bird was seen to-day, very 
large, and white i’s snow, but without 
the two long tail-feathers wliich arc his 
priiicijial ornament. The immense dis- 
tance from land at which these birds 
are seen is really surprisiug. The isle 
of Bourbon is the nearest point, and 
tliat must be a distance of 2(K)o miles. 
For many days back the beautiful Cujie 
pigeons have cea^d to attend us. 

On Sunday, September 14, we had 
again Divine* service, and I afterwards 
(as has been iny occasional custom for 
some time back) prayed with the sick 
below. Their number still continues 
inconsiderable, and there is no case of 
absolute danger, though one poor lad 
has had a very tedious intermitting 
fever. Symptoms of our advanced pro- 


gress arc visible in the preparations 
inakitig in the cutter, which Captain 
Manning is sheathing with zinc, and 
fitting up with masts and sails for the 
navigation of the Ganges. His good- 
nature and obliging disposition have 
spared us another preparation which at 
these times is usual — 1 mean, painting 
the ship previous to her appearing in 
harlxiur ; an operation which must 
have made the whole population of the 
vessel miserable for some days. I am 
heartily glad to escape this. 

September 18. — This evening yre had 
a most beautiful sunset — the most re- 
markable recollected by an;^' of the offi- 
cers or passengers, and I think the most 
magnificent spi*ctacle I ever saw. Be- 
sides tlie usual beautiful tints of crim- 
sou, flame-colour, &c. which the clouds 
displayed, and which were strangely 
conti-asted with the deep blue of the 
sea, and the lighter, but equally beauti- 
flil, blue of the sky, there were in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the sink- 
ing sun, and for some time after his 
disk had disappeared, large tracts of e 
pale translucent green, such as I had 
never seen before, except in a prism, 
and surpa.ssiiJg every eflect of paint, or 
glass, or gem, l^verybody on board 
was touched and awed by the glory of 
the scene, and many observed that such 
a spectacle alone was worth the whole 
voyage from England. One circum- 
stance in the scene struck me as dilicrent 
from all wiiich I had been led to expect 
ill a tropical sunset — I mean that its 
progress from light to darkness was 
much more gradual than most travellers 
and philosopiiei-s have stated. The dip 
of the sun did not seem more rapid, nor 
did the duration of the tints on the 
horizon appear materially less than on 
similar occasions in England. NeitVier 
did X notice any striking diflerence in 
tlie continuance oft the twilight. 1 
pointed out the fact to Major Sackville, 
who answered, tliat he had long been 
convinced that the supjiosed rapidity of 
sunrise and sunset in India had been 
exaggerated — that he had always found 
a good hour between dawn and sunrise, 
and little less between sunset and total 
darkness. As, indeed, we are at pre- 
sent within three degrees of the Une, 
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we must, tifortiorii have witnessed tliis 
precipitancy of the sun, if it really ex- 
isted anywhere, in a still greater degree 
than it can be witnessed in any part of 
Hindostan. 

September 19 . — I wakened before 
dawn this morning, and had tlierefore 
an opportunity of verifying, to a cer- 
tain extent, Major Sackville’s observa- 
tions on a tropical sunrise. I had no 
watcli, but to my pei’ceptions his ac- 
count was accurate. Our breeze conti- 
nues very light, and the heat intense. 
Our progress, liowever, is steady, and 
we were this day at twelve, south lat. 
l'^ IG'. We had again a fine .sunset, 
which, though inferior to that of the 
day before, was decorated by two con- 
centric rainbows of considerable beauty 
and brilliancy, the 0010111*8 of the outer 
rainbow being arranged in a reverse 
succession to that of the usual prism, 
which was visible in its coinpanioii. A 
night of glorious moonshine followed, 
with a moderate breeze, and we were 
supposed to pass the line about eleven 
o’clock A.M. 

September 21 . — Nothing remarkable 
occurred on the 20 th. This morning 
we had Divine service, witli the awning 
up, and the crew seated, the first time 
that this has been possible since we 
passed the Cape. The weather conti- 
nues fine, hut vtrif hot. In the evening 
we were apprelieiided to be about ninety 
miles fi*oin the coast of Ceylon, and a 
trick was attempted on the pa.ssengers, 
which is on such occasions not unusual, 
by sprinkling the rail of the entrance- 
port with some fragrant substance, and 
then asking them if they do not per- 
ceive the spicy gales of Ceylon ? Un- 
luckily no oil of cinnanioii was found 
on shipboard, tliough anxiously liunted 
fin*, and peppermifU-water^ the only .suc- 
oedaneum in the doctor's stores, was not 
what M*e expected to find, and therefore 
did not deceive us. Yet, though we 
were now too far off to catch tlie odours 
of hind, it is, as we are assured, per- 
fectly true, that such odours are per- 
ceptible to a very considerable distJince. 
Jn the straits of Malacca a smell like 
that of a hawthorn hedge is coninionly 
experienced ; and from Ceylon, at thirty 
or foriy miles, under certain circum- 


stances, a yet more agreeable scent is 
inhaled. 

Septemljer ' 2 A. — A violent squall came 
on tliis moniiiig about seven o’clock. 
Ha[>pily Cap Win Maiming foresaw it 
from an uneasy sensation in the ship’s 
motion, and took in all possible sail, to 
the surprise of his officers, who saw no 
reason for the measure. He was, how- 
ever, only just in time, for a moment 
after we were laid nearly 011 our beam 
ends, and liad we been carrying any- 
thing like bur previous sail, must have 
been completely dismasted. Tremen- 
dous rain followed, with some thunder 
and lightning, and continued the greater 
part of the day. Towards evening the 
rain ceased, and the wdnd became light. 
The weather was, however, thick and 
hazy, and I never saw so much light- 
ning as continued to dash 011 every side 
of us during the greater part of the 
night. .Several of the passengers think 
this symptomatic of the change of the 
monsoon, tlie usual period of wliich, in- 
deed, is not till the middle of next 
month ; but it sometimes terminates 
prematurely, even as early a.s our pre- 
sent date. This possibility has a little 
damped the spirits of our party, since, 
though there are, I believe, several 
among us wlio will be almost sorry 
when our v^oyage is at an end, none of 
us can l(K)k forward without disappoint- 
lueut to the prospect of the iiuleliiiite 
delay, the uncertain weather, and pro- 
bable hurricanes to wliich this event 
would expose us. No oliservation 
could he taken this day {^Septemher 
* 2 . 5 ). During the early part of tlie 
morning we lay completely becalmed, 
surrounded with very awful and mag- 
nificent tliunder-storms, which swept 
jiast us in all directions, hut without 
coming nigh us. A w'ater-spout was 
also seen, but at a distance. At length 
a light breeze arose, but from the N.AV’^., 
an unfavourable quarter. We were, 
however, able to get on with it in a 
tolerable, though not very direct course : 
in the evening it drew more aft, and, 
consequently, resumed, in part, its pro- 
per character of S.W. moiisootii, though 
so light as to do little good. It is pro- 
bable, liowever, that the slqw progress 
of last night may have been a dispensa- 
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tioii of great kindness towards us, since 
the offi.cei*s are of opinion that a very 
severe storm has taken place in our 
resent latitude, within the last few 
ours. All uncomlbrtable swell pre- 
vails. indicating something of the sort, 
and the number of insects and land- 
birds around us seem to imply that a 
hard gale has driven them so fur out to 
sea. Among the insects several dragon- 
flies appear, precisely like those of l*h»g- 
land, and some very beautiful buttertUes 
and v ingeil grasslioppers. A turtle- 
dove ami two hawks perched on the 
rigging, all so imieh fatigued, that the 
latter showed no desire to molest the 
ibriiier. ''fhe day beautifidly clear, but 
iiiteusely hot. lioth to-day and yester- 
day the fragrance of tlie land, or at 
least the peculiar smell whieli denotes 
its neiglihou]ho(Kl, was perceived by 
the expeiaenced organs of Captain Man- 
ning and his oflicers ; hut I could not 
catch anything in the breeze more than 
UvSual. We are all now in good spirits 
again, and the officers, more particu- 
larly, rejoice in having ascertained the 
latitude correctly, a circumsfcmce agree- 
able at all times, but especially desira- 
ble when about to approach a dangerous 
coast, at a ♦iine of the year when the 
suu and stiirs are frequently obscured 
for weeks togetlier. 

Sf'ptrmher 27. — At eleven this day 
the Pagoda of Juggernaut, and the two 
known l>y the name of the lllack Pago- 
das, ^ren- visible from tlie mast-liead, 
hearing N.W. about eighteen miles, and 
only distinguishable, oil this Hat coast, 
from sails, by those who were previously 
aware of their forms and vicinity ; thix*e 
or four vessels were seen at the same 
time, supposed to be small craft engaged 
ill the coasting trade. Our latitude at 
twelve was ]‘J° 3Cf. We had light wind 
with occasional squalls till twelge, after 
wliich a dead calm with a heavy and 
uncomfortable swell. 1 have been en- 
deavouring for these last two days to 
compose a sermon, but my^head aches, 
and iny feelings are very unfavourable 
to serious mental exertion. It is some 
comfort to be assuretl that very few days 
in India are so severe as the weather 
which we now have, and our conimed 
dtuation on ship-board makes ns fee’ 
von. I. 


the heat more oppressive than we should 
otherwise do. • The calm continued all 
day, and the sea-breeze which arose at 
night was by far too feeble to carry as 
on against a heavy swell and current 
from the N.E. 

iSeptember 28. — Found ourselves to 
the Mvstward of our late station by u 
good many miles, and drifting in to the 
Pagotla of Juggernaut. We liad prayers 
as usual, and 1 preached, 1 hope, my 
last sermon on ship-board during tlie 
present voyage. Afterwards we cast 
anclior iu twenty-five fathom water, 
with Jiiggin-nuth about fifteen miles to 
the N.W., visible with the naked eye 
from the deck, and very distinctly to 
with a glass. Its appearance strongly 
reminds me of the old Pussiaii churches. 
To the S.W. of us, at a considerably 
greater distance, are seen two small 
hills, said to be near Ganjan : — 

“ Procul obscuros cohesi, liumilemque 

videmus 

Italiam I’* » 

Alnnit three o’clock a little breeze 
sprung up from the S.W., just enough 
to tmable us to stem the current. We 
weighed anclior, and crept slowly along 
the coast E. by N. The evening was 
cool and pleasant, and we derived some 
amusi‘mcnt and mental occufiation from 
watching the ditterent objects which we 
passed. The immense hostile current 
and swell wei’e much against ns, and 
the night grew by degrees squally and 
rainy. The captain ana chief mate were 
up nearly all night, and very anxious. 
The souudinp showed a bottom of coarse 
sand and a little gravel. 

i^pUmiber 29. — In the morning we 
the mortification to find ourselves 
still in sight of Juggernaut and tlie 
lllack Pagoda, and in fact very little 
advanced from our station at daybreak 
the preceding day. The breeze was 
quite ineompetent to contend with the 
swell and current from the N.E.,and all 
which we could comfort ourselves with 
was that we did not lose ground, nor, 
as yesterday, drift to the westwanl. 
About noon a light breeze again sprung 
up from the S.K., and we now advanced 
slowly to the N., so as to see the Black 
Pagoda more clearly, and even to dis- 
tinguish tlie coco-palms on the coast 
c 
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Several vessels were under the shore, other rivers, the northernmost of which 
one brig, some sloops, and a kind of insulates Cape Palmiras, and the re- 
galliot of singular rig, beside some boats mainder flow into what is called Cojan 
with large square sails. The day was Bay, which is dry at low water; so that 
veiy pleasant and cool, and the night the real line of coast is nearly straight 
which followed beautiful. Our breeze from Juggernaut to Palmiras. The 
was good, and our progress would have night was fine and starlight, and we 
bet'n excellent, but for the unfortunate crept along, sounding every half-hour 
current. As it was. after another anx- in from seventeen to twenty-three fa- 


ious night of unceasing sounding and 
exertion to Captain Manning and liis 
officers, we were only advanced, at six 
in the morning of the 3nth, about forty 
miles, or not quite to the parallel of 
False Cape ; yet even this was consider- 
al)le gain, and would have made us very 
hapi>y, had not a dismal accident over- 
clouded all such feelings. About ten 
o’clock, as I was writing these lines in 
the ciid<ly, a cry was heard, “ Davy is 
overboard.” At first T thought they said 
“ the baby,” and ran to the mizen-chains 
in a sort of confused agony, tugging at 
luy coat buttons and iiiy sleeves as I 
went, with the ' intention of leaping in 
after her ; when there, however, I found 
tliat one of the poor boys apprenticed 
to Captain Manning by the Marine 
Society had fallen from the niizen-gaff, 
and that one of the midshipmen, Gower^ 
not Dnvy^ as at first supposed, was 
knocked over by him in his fall : the 
boy only rose for a few moments and 
sunk for ever, but the midshipman was 
picked up when almost exhausted. It 
was pleasing to see the deep interest 
and manly sorrow excited by this sad 
accident in all on board. For my own 
part, I was so much stiuined by the 
shock of my firet mistake, that I felt, 
and still feel, a sort of sick and indis- 
tinct horror, which has prevented me 
from being so deeply affected as I other- 
wise must have been by the inelanclioly 
eiul of the poor lad thus suddenly called 
away. 

The coast was so low that we could 
not discover any tokens of it, and were 
compelled to feel our way by soundings 
every half hour, keeping in front six- 
teen to twenty-nine fathom. All this 
part of Orixa, as I am assured by Major 
Siickville, who has himself surveyed 
iJlie coast, is veir ill laid down in most 
charts. It is a large delta, formed by 
tlie months of the Maha-Nuddee and 


thorns till after midnight, when we en- 
tered suddenly into a rapid stream of 
smooth water, which carried us con- 
siderably to the east. I happened to 
go on deck during this watch, and was 
much pleased aiul interested with the 
sight. It was exactly like a river, about 
half a mile broad, smooth, dimply, arid 
whirling, bordered on each side by a 
harsh, dark, rippling sea, such as we 
had hitherto contended with, and which 
obviously still ran in a contrary direction. 
It was, I have no doubt, from Major 
Siickville’s sketch, the fresh water of 
the Maha-Nnddee, which being lighter, 
specifically, than the ocean, floated on 
its surface, and which appeared to flow 
into the sea at right angles to the (ranges. 
I sometimes thought of Robinson (ini- 
soe’s eddy — sometimes of the wondrous 
passage described in Lord Erski ire’s 
Armata, but was not the less struck 
with the providential assistance which 
it affbrdeci us. At five o’clock in the 
moral ng of October 1, we were said to 
be in lat. 20° 38' ; and as the wind was 
getting light, anchored s(W)n after. 

The fresh water of the Maha-Niuldce 
still remained flowing on the surface, 
and nearly in a N.E. direction, but too 
weak and too shallow to contend with 
the mighty Ganges, which ran like 
mill-stream at a fathom or two under- 
neath, and against which nothing but a 
very powerfiil gale could contend. Our 
hope IS, therefore, in the flood-tide, and 
in the smallness of the distance which 
we have yet to pass before we get into 
pilot water. At twelve, encouraged by 
a little increase of breeze, we weighed 
anchor again, the passengers (most oi 
them') lending their aid, and thus suc- 
cessfully and speedily accomplished it. 
All sails that were applicable were set, 
and the vessel, to our great joy, an- 
swered her lielm, and evidently made 
some little way. By degrees her motion 
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accelerated, and by three o'clock we 
were going along merrily. Captain 
Mamiing burned blue lights, and hoisted 
a lampht his mizen gaff, as a signal to 
any pilot who might be in our neigh- 
botfi’hood. The signal was answered 
by several vessels, obviously at no great 
distance, but the doubt remained whe- 
ther any of these were pilots, or whether 
they were merely like ourselves, in 
search of one. Captain Manning, how- 
ever, sent his cutter with one of the 
officers and ten men to that light 
which was most brilliant, and the bear- 
ing of which appeared to tally with 
tlie situation of a brig which he had 
observed. 

At length, about eleven o’clock, a 


vessel was really 
on being hailed, 
pilot schooner.” The cutter soon after- 
wards came to our side, with one of tlie 
branch pilots on board. Sir H. Blosset, 
I heard with much pain, died five weeks 
after he arrived in India, of an asthmatic 
complaint, to which he had been long 
subject. The pilot spoke much of the 
degree to M'hich he was regretted, and 
of the influence which, even in that 
small time, he had acquired over the 
natives, who were delighted with tlie 
pains which he took to acquire their 
language. 

About seven in the evening of Oc- 
tober the 3rd we were safely anchorej 
in Saugor roads. 


seen approaching, and, 
answered “ the Cecilia 
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[chap. I, 


NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY, 


CHAPTER I. 


Saa:»or ; Ti;;or3~Country Roats— Arab Ships — Villaije: MaMivian Vessels— Gallon Reach-* 
Approach to Calcutta — Arrival : Old Government House ; Native Household. 


At daybreak of October the 4th wc 
had a good view of tlie Island of Saugor, 
a perfectly flat and swampy shore, with 
scattered tall trees, dark-like firs, and 
jungle about the height of young cop- 
pice-wood, of a very fresh and vivid 
green. With a large glass I could dis- 
tinguish something like deer grazing or 
lying down amid the swampy grass, 
and also some ruinous cottages and 
barn-like buildings. 

These are the remains of a village 
began by a joint company, who under- 
took to cut down the thickets and re- 
claim the marshes of Saugor. a few 
years ago. They found, however, that 
as tlie woods were cut down on this 
side, the sea encroached, the sandy 
l)tach not having sufficient tenacity of 
itself to resist its invasions, and their 
operations are now transferred from the 
shore nearest us to the opposite side of 
the island. This coast was therefore 
abandoned to its wild detT and its tigers ; 
for these last it has always been in- 
famous, and the natives, T understand, 
regard it with .such dread, that it is 
almost impossible to induce them to 
approach the wilder parts of its shore, 
even in boats, as instances are said to 
be by no means infrequent of tigers 
swimming off' from the coast to a con- 
siderable distance. This danger is pro- 
bably, like all others, overrated, but it 
is a. fortunate circumstance that some 
such terror hangs over Saugor, to deter 


idle seamen and young ollieers from 
venturing on shooting excursions so 
much as they otherwise would do, on a 
shore so dreadfully unwholesome as all 
these marshy islets are, under a sun 
which, even now intensely fierce, is 
standing over our heads “ in a hot am^ 
copper sky.” The stream of coflec- 
coloiirt‘d water which surrounds us suffi- 
ciently indicates by its tint the inun- 
dations which have supplied it. 

One of the first specimens of the 
manners of the country which has fallen 
under our notice has been a bnniaii 
corose, slowly floating past, according 
to the well-known custom of the Hin- 
doos. About twelve o’clock some boats 
came on board with fish and fruit, 
manned by Hindoos from the coast 

They were all small sleiubjr mcnj • » 
extremely black, but well made, witlj 
good countenances and fine features^ v 
certainly a handsome race; the fruits) 
were shaddocks, plantains, and coco4 ^ 
nuts, none good of their kind, as we 
were told. The shaddock resembles a 
melon externally, but it is in fact a vast 
orange, with a rind of two inches thick, 
the pulp much less juicy than a common 
orange, and with rather a bitter flavour, 
certainly a fruit which would be little 
valued in England, but Avliich in this 
burning weather I thought rather plea- 
sant and refreshing. The plantain grows 
in bunches, with its stalks- arranged 
side by side ; the fruit is shaped like s 
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kidney potato, covered with a loose 1 
dusky skiu which peids off easily with 
the lingers. The pulp is not unlike an 
over-ripe pear. j 

While we were marketing with these 
poor people, several lai*ge bouts from 
the Maidive Islands passed, which were 
pointed out to me by the pilot as objects 
of curiosity, not often coining to C^al- 
culta : they have one mast, a xary large 
S(iuare mainsail, and one topsail; are 
built, the more solid ])arts of coco- 
■wood, the lighter of liainboo, and sail 
very fast and near the w ind ; each car- 
ries from thirty to lifty men, wdio arc 
all sharers in the vessel and her cargo, 
which consists of cowries, dried fish, 
coco-nut oil, and the ctiir or twine 
made from the fibres of the same useful 
tree: and each has a small cabin to 
himself. 

Several boats: of a larger dimension 
soon after cuuk* alongside; one was 
decked, with two masts, a bowsprit, and 
rigged like a seliooner w'ithout top-sails. 
The Tuaster and crew of this last were 
taller and finer men tliau those whom 
we had seen before ; the foianer had :i 
white turban wivatlied round a red cap, 
a white short shirt w ithout sleeves, and 
a silver armlet a little above the elbow ; 
the crew were chielly naked, except a 
cloth round the loins ; the colour of all 
w^as the darkest shade of aiithpu* bronze, 
and together with the elegant forms and 
well-turned liml)s of many among them, 

I gave the spectator a perfect impression 
jof Grecian statues of that metal ; in 
istidurc and apparent strength they were 

! certainly much inferior to the generality 
of oin* ship’s company. 

I’w^o observations struck me forcibly ; 
first, that the deep bronze tint is more 
naturally agreeable to the human eye 
I than the fair skins of Europe, since w'e 
Sure not displeased with it even in the 
Ifirst instance, while it is well known 
what to them a fair ct^mplexioii gives 
’the idea of ill-health, and of that soit 
of deformity which in our eyes belongs 
to ail Albino. There is, indeed, some- 
thing in a negi’O which requires long 
habit to reconcile the eve to him ; but 
tor this the features ana the liair, far 
more than the colour, are :mswerable. 
The second observation Wiis how en- 


tirely the idea of indelicacy, which 
would naturally belong to such naked 
figures as those now around us if they 
were white, is prevented by their being 
of a diilerent colour from ourselves. 
So much are we children of association 
and habit, and so instinctively and im- 
mediately do our feeling’s adapt them- 
selves to a total change of cireum- 
stances I it is the partial and iiicv)ii* 
sistent elrange only which aff'ei-ts us. 

The w'hole river, and the general 
character of this shore and muddy 
stream, remind me strongly at this nu)- 
ment of the Don, between Tcherkask 
and Asof, — and Kedgeree, a village on 
the oppt>sitc side of the river from 
Sangor, if it ha<l but a church, would 
not be unlike Gxai, the residence of the 
Attaman PlatotF, 

Several boats again came on board 
us; in one of which was a man dressed 
ill muslin, who spoke good English, 
and si'.id he was a “ sircar,” * eoim- 
down in (pi(*st of employment, if any 
of the officers on hoard would eiiti ust 
tlieir investments to him, or if any 1. oily 
chose to borrow money at 12 per cent. 
In •appearance and manner he w’as no 
bad specimen of the low usurers who 
freipient almost all seaports. While 
we were conversing with him a fowl 
fell overboard, and his crew were de- 
sired to hand it up again ; the naked 
rowers rel'used, as the Hindoos consider 
it impure to touch feathers, but the sir- 
car was less scrupulous, and gave it up 
at the gangway. A “panchway,” or 
passage-boat, succeeded, whose crew 
offered their services for fifteen rupees 
to carry any passengers to Calcutta, a 
distance of above one hundred miles. 
This w'as a very characteristic and in- 
teresting vessel, large and broad, shaped 
like a snuff er-dish ; a deck fore and aft, 
and the middle covered w ith a roof of 
palm-branches, over which again was 
lashed a coarse cloth, the whole form- 
ing an excellent shade from the siin, 
but, as 1 should apprehend, intolerably 
close. The “ serang,” or master, stood 
on the little after-deck, steering w ith a 
long oar ; another man, a little before 


* A native aaent, as well asa monev-lender, 
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him, had a similar oar on the starboard 
quaiter ; six rowers were seated cross- 
legged on the deck upon the tilt, and 
plied their short paddles with much 
dexterity, not, however, as paddles usu- 
ally are plied, but in the manner of 
oars, resting them instead of on rullocks 
on bamboos, which rose upright from 
the sides. A large long sail of thin 
transparent sackcloth in three pieces, 
very loosely lacked to each other, com- 
pleted the equipment. The rowers 
were all naked except the “ cummer- 
bund,*' or sjish : the steersman, indeed, 
had, in addition, a white cap, and a 
white cloth loosely flung like a scarf 
over one shoulder. The whole offered 
a group which might have belonged to 
the wildest of the Polynesian islands. 
Several of these punch ways were now 
around us, the whole scene affording 
to an European eye a picture of very 
great singularity and interest. One of 
the serangs had a broad umbrella 
thatched with palm-leaves, which lie 
contrived to rest on his shoulder while 
ho steered his canoe, which differed 
from the others in having a somewhat 
higher stern. The whole appearance 
t>f these boats is dingy and dirty, more 
so, I belie . e, than the reality. 

We w’ere now approaching the side 
of the river opposite Kedgeree. Here 
all likeness to the Don disappeared, 
and nothing met the eye but a dismal 
and unbroken line of thick, black 
wood and thicket, apparently impene- 
trable and interminable, which one 
might easily imagine to be the habita- 
tion of everything monstrous, disgust- 
ing, and dangerous, from the tiger and 
the cobra de capello down to the scor- 
pion and mosquito, — from the thunder- 
storm to the fever. We had seen, the 
night before, the lightnings flash iuct^s- 
santly and most majestically from this 
quarter; and what we now saw was 
not ill-fitted for a nursery of such storms 
as Southey describes as prevailing in 
his Padalon. The seamen and officers 
spoke of this shore with horror, as the 
grave of all who were so unfortunate 
as to remain many days in its neigh- 
bourhood ; and, even under our present 
brilliant sun, it required no great stretch 
of fancy to picture feverisli exhalations 
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rising from every part of it. As we 
drew nearer to the Sunderbunds their 
appearance improved. The woods as- 
I Slimed a greater variety of green and 
of shade ; several round-topped trees, 
and some low palms, were seen among 
them, and a fresh vegetable fragrance 
was wafted from the shore. The stream 
is here intense, and its struggle with 
the spring-tide raises waves of a darfe- 
coloured water, which put me in mind 
of the river where Dante found the 
spirit of Filippo Argcnti. I looked 
with much interest on the first coco* 
pabns I saw, yet they rather disap- 
pointed me. Their forms are, indeed, 
extremely graceful, but their verdure 
is black and funereal, and they have 
something the appearance of the plumes 
of leathers which are carried before a 
hearee. Their presence, liowever, an- 
nounced a more open and habitable 
country. The jungle receded from the 
shore, and its place was supplied by 
extremely green fields, like meadows, 
which were said to be of rice, inter- 
spersed with small woods of round- 
headed trees, and villages of huts, 
thatched, and with their iimd walls so 
low that they look like hay-stacks. 

We anchored a few miles short of 
Diamond Harbour. The current and 
ebb-tide together ran at a rate really 
tremendous, amounting, as our pilot 
said, to ten and eleven knots an hour. 
We were surrounded soon after our 
anchoring by several passage vessels; 
among these was a beautiful ship of 
about two hundred and fifty tons, with 
the Company's .Tack and a long pen- 
dant, which we were told was the Go- 
vernment yacht sent down for our ac- 
commodation. 

During this day and the next I made 
several fresh observations on the per- 
sons and manners of the natives by 
whom we were surrounded. 1 record 
them, though I may hereafter see rea- 
son to distrust, in some slight degree, 
their accuracy. I had observed a thread 
hung round the necks of the fishermen 
who came first on board, and now found 
that it was an ornament worn in honour 
of some idol. The caste of fishermen 
does not rank high, though fish is con- 
sidered as one of the purest and most 
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lawlul kinds of food. Nothing, indeed, 
seems more generally mistaken than 
tlie supposed prohibition of animal food 
to the Hindoos. It is not fVoin any 
abstract desire to spare tlie life of living 
creatures, since fish would be a viola- 
tion of this principle as well as beef, 
but from other notions of the hallowed 
or the polluted nature of particular 
Xiands. Thus many Brahmins eat 
both fish and kid. The Rajpoots, be- 
sides these, eat mutton, venison, or 
goat^s flesh. Some castes may eat any- 
thing but fowls, beef, or pork; while 
pork is with others a favourite diet, 
and beef only is prohibited. Intoxi- 
cating liquors are forbidden by their 
religion; but this is disregarded by 
great nuinbeis both of high and low 
caste, and intoxication is little less 
coininon, as I am assured, airiong the 
Indians thaji among Europeans. Nor 
is it true that Hindoos are much nmre 
healtliy than Kiuopeans. Liver-com- 
plaints and indurations of the spleen 
are very common among them, parti- 
culai-ly with those in easy circum- 
stances, to wiiich their immense con- 
sumption of “ ghee,” or clarified butter, 
must grer'tly contribute. To cholera 
morluis they are much more liable than 
the whites, and there are some kinds of 
fever wliieh seem peculiar to the native 
race. 

The great dilference in colour be- 
tw'oen different natives struck me much : 
of the crowd by whom we were sur- 
rounded, some were black as negroes, 
others merely copper -coloured, and 
others little darker than the Tunisines 
whom I have seen at Idverjwx>l. Mr. 
Mill, the principal of Bishop’s College, 
who, with Mr. Corrie, one of the chap- 
lains in the Company’s service, had 
come down to meet me, and who has 
seen more of India than most men, tells 
me that he cannot account for this dif- 
ference, winch is general throughout 
the country, and everywhere striking. 
It is not merely the difference of expo- 
sure, since this variety of tint is visible 
in the fishermen who are naked all 
alike. Nor docs it depend on caste, 
since very high caste Brahmins are 
sometimes black, whih‘ Pariahs are 
comparatively fair. It seems, there- 


fore, to be an accidental difference, like 
that of light and dark complexions in 
Europe, tliough where so much of the. 
l)ody is exposed to sight it becomes 
more striking here than in our own 
country. 

At six o’clock in the evening of Oc- 
tober the bth, we went on board the 
yacht, which w’e found a beautiful ves- 
sel, with large and C{)nvenient cabins, 
fitted up in a very elegiint and comfort- 
able manner, and slept for the first 
time under moSquito-curtains, and on 
a mattress of coco-nut coir, whicli, 
though very hard, is cool and elastic. 
Tlie greater part of this day was occu- 
pied in ecclesiastical business, so that 
I had less opportimity for observing 
the country and people round us. The 
former improves as we ascend the river, 
and is now populous and highly’ culti- 
vated. On the 7th we left Diamond 
Harbour, a place interesting as being 
the first possession of the East Indui 
Company ill Bengal, but of bad reputa- 
tion for its unheal thi ness, the whole 
country round being swampy. Many 
ships were lying there, I saw no town, 
except a few native huts, some ruinous 
warehouses, now neglecteil and in de- 
cay, and an ugly, brick, ding^-lookiiig 
house with a IJag-stuff, belonging to the 
harbour-master. There are, however, 
many temptations for seamen among 
the native huts, several of them being 
spirit-houses, wliere a hot unwholesome 
toddy is sold. We proceeded with a 
light breeze up the river, whicli still 
presents a considerable uniformity of 
prosjwct, though of a richer and more 
pleasing kind than we had seen before. 
The banks abound with villages, inter- 
spersed with rice-fields, plantations of 
coco-palms, and groves of trees of a 
considerable height, in colour and foli- 
age resembling tlie elm. We have seen 
one or two pagodas, dingy buildings 
with one or more high towers, like 
glass-houses. 

The Hotighly is still of vast width 
and rapidity. Our ship tacks in it as 
in a sea, arid we meet many larger 
vessels descending. One of these was 
pointed out to me as an Arab, of com- 
pletely European build, except that her 
stem was overloaded with open galle- 
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ries and verandahs, with three very tall 
masts, and carrying more sail tlian Eng- 
lisli merchant ships generally do. SJie 
had apparently a good many guns, was 
crowded with men, and had every ap- 
pearance of serving, as occasion re- 
quired, for piracy as well as traffic. 
Her “ rais,” or master, had a loose pur- 
j>1l‘ dress on, and her crew I thought 
were of fairer complexions than the 
Hindoos. These last perform their 
evolutions with a great deal of noise, 
and most vociferously, but the Aralw 
excelled them in both these particulars. 
I'iiey sliifted their sails with a clamour 
MS if they were going to hoard an enemy. 
The old clumsy Arab dow mentioned 
by Niebuhr is now seldom seen; they 
buy many ships from Europeans; they 
Imild tolerable ones themselves; and 
even their grabs, which still have an 
elongated bow instead of a bowsprit, 
ai'e desci'ibed as often very fine vessels 
and good sailers. In short, they are 
gradually becoming a formidable mari- 
time people, and are not unlikely to 
give farther and greater trouble in the 
Indian Seas to ourselves and other Eu- 
ro j.i(?an nations. 

Accidents often happen in this great 
river, and storms are frequent and vio 
lent. The river is now unusually high, 
and the Brahmins have pronhesied that I 
it will rise fourteen cubits higher, and 
drown all (lilcutta; they migjit as well 
have said all Bengal, since the province 
has scarcely any single eminence so 
high above tlie river. Whenever we 
see tlie banks a few feet higher than 
usual, we are told it is the dam of a 

tank,” or large artificial pond. Tlie 
country is evidently most fertile and 
p<q)ulous, and the wffiole prospect of 
river and sliore is extremely animated 
and interesting. The vessel in w’hich 
we are is commanded by one of the 
senior pilots of the Company’s service ; 
he and his mate are the only Europeans 
on board ; the crew, forty in number, 
are Mohammedans, middle-sized, active 
and vigoioiis, though slender. Their 
uniform is merely a white turban of a 
singularly flat shape, a white shirt and 
trow'sers, with a shawl WTMpjied round 
their hips. I was amused to-day by 
feeing them preparing and eating their 


I dinner, seated in circles on the deck, 
- with an immense dish of rice, and a 
i little sauce-boat of currie, well sea- 
i soned with gaidic, set between every 

■ three or four men : the (jiiantity wliich 

■ they eat is vci-y great, and completely 
disproves tlie cominori opinion that rice 
is a nourishing food. On the contrary, 
I am convinced that a fourth part of 
the bulk of . potatoes would satisfy the 
hunger of the most robust and laborious. 
Potatoes are becoming gradually abun- 
dant in Bengal; at finst they ^vere here, 
as elsewhere, unpopular. Now they 
are much liked, and are spoken of as 
the best thing which the country has 
ever received from its European mas- 
ters. At dinner these people sit, not 
like the Turks, but with the knees 
drawn up like monkeys. 

Their eating and drinking vessels are 
of copper, very bright and well kept, 
and their whole appearance cleanly and 
decent, their countenances more ani- 
mated, hut less mild and gentle tlian 
the Ilindcxis. They do not seem much 
troubled witli the prejudices of Mo- 
hammedanism, yet there are some ser- 
vices wliich they obviously render to 
their masters with reluctance. The 
captain of the yacht ordered one of 
them, at my desire, to lay hold of our 
I snaniel : the man made no difficulty, 
but afterwards rubbed his hand against 
the side of the ship with an expression 
of disgust which annoyed me, and 1 de- 
tenniiied to spare their feelings in fu- 
ture as much as possible. 

We had hoped to reach Fulta, where 
there is an English hotel, before night; 
but the wind being foul, were obliged 
to anchor a few miles short of it.* After 
dinner, the heat being considerably 
abated, we went in the yacht's boat to 
the nearest shore. Before us was a 
large extent of swampy ground, but in 
a high state of cultivation, and covered 
with green rice, offering an appearance 
not unlike flax ; on our right was a 
moderate-sized village, and on the hanks 
of the river a numerous herd of cattle 
was feeding; these are mostly red, or 
red and wliite, with humps on their 
hacks, nearly resembling those which 
1 have seen at Wynnstay and Com- 
bermere. Buffaloes are micommou in 
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the lowiT parts of Bengal. As we ap- 
proached the village a number of men 
and boys came out to meet us, all naked 
except the cummerlunid, with very 
graceful figures, and distinguished by 
a mildness of countenance almost ap- 
proacliing to effeminacy. Tliey re- 
garded us with ciii’iosity, and the chil- 
dren crowded round with great fami- 
liarity. Tile objects whicli surrounded 
us were of more tlum common beauty 
and interest; the ’^’illage, a collection of 
mud- walled cottages, thatched, and 
many of them covered with a creeping 
plant bearing a beautiful broad leaf, of 
the gourd species, stoo<l irregularly 
scattered in the midst of a wotnl of coco- 
palms, fi-uit, and other trees, among 
which the banyan was very conspien- 
ous and lieautiful ; we wi-re cautioned 
against attempting to enter the houses, 
a-s such a measure gives much offence. 
Some of the iia+i res, however, came up 
and offered to show us the >vay to the 
pagoda, — “the Temple,” they said, “of 
Miihadeo.” ^Ve followed them through 
the beautiful gro . which overshadowed 
their dwellings, by a winding and nar- 
row putli ; the Mixy was longer tlum we 
expected, and it was growing dusk ; 
we persevered, lioueviT, and arrivetl 
in front of a small bnihling with tliree 
apertures in fixiiit, resembling lancet 
w'iiuUnv's of the age of Henry 11. A 
flight (*f steps led up to it, in which the* 
Ih'uhmin of the place was waiting to 
receive us, — ai. elderly man, naked like 
Ills flock, but distinguished liy a narrow 
band of cotton twist thrown two or 
tlirec times doubled across his right 
shoulder and breast, like a scarf, which 
is a mark T)f distill on, w'orii, 1 under- 
stand, by all Brahmins; a fine lioy, with 
a similar badge, stood near him, ami 
another man, witli the addition of a 
white turban, came up and said he was 
a police-officer f “ poliee-w'alla ”). The 
occurrence of tliis European word in a 
scene so purely Oriental had a whimsi- 
cal effect. It was, not, liowevcr, the 
only one which we heard, for the 
Brahmin announced himself to us as 
the “ Padre ” of the village, a. name 
which they have originally learnt fnim 
tne Portuguese, but which is now ap- 
plied to religious persons of all descrip- 
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tions all over India, even in the most 
remote situations, and where no Eu- 
ropean penetrates once in a century. 
The village we were now in, I was 
told, had probably been very seldom 
visited by Em*opeans, since few persons 
stop on the shore of the Ganges be- 
tween Diamond Harbour and Fulta. 
Few of the inliabitants spoke Ilindoo- 
stanee. Mr. Mill tried the Brahmin in 
Sanscrit, hut found him very ignorant ; 
he, indwd, owned it himself, and said 
ill excuse, tliey were poor people. 

I greatly regretted I liad no means 
of drawing a scene so beautiful and in- 
teresting. 

I never recollect having morepow^er- 
flilly felt the beauty of similar objects. 
The green-house like smell and tem- 
perature of the atmosphere which sur- 
rounded us, the exotic appt*arance of 
tlie plants and of the people, the ver- 
dure of the fields, the dark shadows of 
the trees, and the exuberant and neg- 
lected vigour of the soil, teeming with 
life and food, neglected, as it were, out 
of pure abundance, would have been 
sti’iliing under any circumstances ; they 
were still more so to ixrsoiis just landed 
from a three months’ voyage ; and te 
me, when associateil with the recollec- 
tion of the objects which have brought 
me out to India, the amiable mamiers# 
and countenances of the people, con-| 
trasted with the symbols of their foolish* 
and polluted idolatry now first before} 
me, impressed me with a very solemn 
and earnest wish that I might in some 
degi’ee, however small, be enabled to' 
conduce to the spiritual advantage of 
creatures, so goodly, so gentle, and 
now so misled and blinded. “ Angeli - 
forent, si essent Christiani ! ” As the 
sun went down, many monstrous bats, 
bigger than the largest crows I have 
seen, and chiefly to be distinguished 
fnnn them by their indciiU‘d wings, 
unloosed their hold from the palm- 
trees, and sailed slowdy around us. 
Tliey might have been suiiposed the 
guardian genii of the pagoda. 

During the night and the whole of 
the next day the wind was either con- 
trary, or so light as not to enable us to 
stem the current ; it was intensely hot , 
tlie tliermonieter stood at about 9(i°. 
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The commander of our vessel went this 
morning to a market held in a neigh- 
bouring village, to purchase some triSes 
for the vessel; and it iiiav show the 
poverty of the country, and the cheap- 
ness of the different articles, to observe, 
that having bought all the conninodities 
wJiich he wanted for a few pice,* he 
was unable in the whole market to get 
change for a rupee, or about two shil- 
lings. 

In the evening we again went on 
shore to another village, resembling the 
first in its essential features, but placed 
in a yet more fertile soil. The houses 
stood literally in a thicket of fruit-trees, 
plantains, and flowering shrubs ; the 
muddy ponds v^ere covered with the 
broad-leaved lotus, and the adjacent 
“ paddy,” or rice-lields, vrere terminated 
by a wood of tall coco-nut trees, be- 
tween whose stems the light was visible, 

retty much like a grove of Scotch firs. 

here remarked the difference b(*tween 
the coco and the paliuira: the latteij 
vdth a narrower leaf than the fonner, 
and at this time of year without fruit, 
with which the other abounded. For 
a few pice one of the lads climbed up 
the tallest of these with great agility, 
notwithstanding the total want of 
boughs, and the slipperiness of the 
bark. My wife was anxious to look 
into one of their houses, but found its 
owners unwilling to allow her. At 
length one old fellow, I believe to get 
us away from his own threshold, said 
he would show us a very fine house. 
We followed him to a cottage somewhat 
larger than those which we had yet 
seen ; but on our entering its little 
court-yard, the people came in much 
earnestness to prevent our proceeding 
farther. We had, however, a fair op- 
portunity of seeing an Indian fiirm- 
yai-d and homestead. In front was a 
small mud building, with a thatched 
verandah looking towards the village, 
and behind was a court filled with 
coco-nut husks, and a little rice straw ; 
ill tlie centre of this was a round 
thatched building, raised on bamboos 
about a foot from the g»'OQnd, which 

* A small copper coin, about the value of 
oar halfpenny. — Ua. 


they said was a “ Goliah,” or granary ; 
round it were small mud cottages, each 
to all appearance an apartment in the 
dwelling. In one corner was a little 
mill, something like a crab-mill, to be 
worked by a man, for separating the 
rice from the husk. By all which we 
could see through the open doors, the 
floor of the apartments was of clay, 
devoid of furniture and light, except 
what the door admitted. A Brahmin 
now appeared, a formal pompous man, 
who spoke better Ilindoostanee than the 
one whom we had seen before. I was 
surprised to find that in these villages, 
and Mr. Mill tells me that it is the case 
almost all over India, the word “ Grigi,* 
a corruption of “ Ecclesia,” is emplo5'ed 
when speaking of any place of worship. 
Most of these people looked unhealthy. 
Their village and its vicinity appeared 
to owe their fertility to excessive hu- 
midity under a burning sun. Most of 
the huts were surrounded by stagnant 
water ; and near the entrance of one of 
them they showed us a little elevated 
mound like a grave, which they said 
was their refuge when the last inunda- 
tion was at its height. So closely and 
mysteriously do the instruments of pro- 
duction and destruction, plenty and 
pestilence, life and death, tread on tie 
heels of each other ! 

Besides tamarinds, cocos, palmiras, 
plantains, and banyans, there were 
some other trees of whicli we could not 
learn the European name. One was 
tlie neem, a tree not very unlike the 
acacia, the leaves of which are used to 
keep inotlis from books and clothes. 
Another I supposed to he manchi- 
neel, — a tree like a very l^ge rhodo- 
dendron, but not without flowers ; 
its thick club-ended branches, when 
wounded, exuded a inilk^ juice in large 
quantities, which the natives said would 
blister the Angers. We saw one jackall 
run into the woods : the cries of these 
animals grew loud and incessant as we 
returned to the ship, and so nearly re- 
sembled the voice of children at play, 
that it was scarcely possible at first to 
ascribe them to any other source. On 
our arrival at the vessel we found two 
“ Bholiahs,” or large row boats, with 
com-enient cabins, sent to take us up 
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the river, as it was impossible, with 
such light winds, for the yacht to stem 
the force of the current. 

October 10. — At two o’clock this 
afternoon, we set out for Calcutta in the 
bholiahs, and had a very delightful and 
interesting passage up the river, partly 
with sails and partly with oars. The 
country, as we drew nearer the capital, 
advanced in population ; and the river 
was lilled with vessels of every descrip- 
tion. Among these, I was again greatly 
struck by the Maldivian vessels, close 
to some of which our boat passed. 
Their size appeared to me from one 
hundred and fifty to near two hundred 
tons, raised to an immense height above 
tlie water by upper works of split 
bamboo, with very lofty heads and 
sterns, imipeiise sails, and crowded with 
a wild and energetic looking race of 
mariners, who. Captain Manning told 
me, were really bold and expert fellows, 
and the vessels better sea-boats than 
tlieir clumsy forms would lead one to 
anticipate. Hengalee and Chittagong 
vessels, with high heads and sterns, 
were also numerous. In both these 
the immense 5!ize of the rudders, sus- 
pended by ropes to the vessel’s stern, 
and worked by a helmsman raised at a 
great height above the vessel, chiefly 
attracted attention. There were many 
other vessels, which implied a gnulual 
adoption of Kiiropean habits, being 
brigs and sloops, very clumsily and 
injudiciously rigged, but still improve- 
ments on the old Indian ships. Exten- 
sive plantations of sugar-cane, and nu- 
merous cottages resembling those we 
had already seen, appeared among the 
groves of coco-nut and other fruit- 
trees, which covered the greater part 
of tlie shore ; a few cows were tethered 
on the banks, and some large brick- 
fields with sheds like thos|^ in England, 
and here and there a white staring 
European house, with plantations and 
shrubberies, gave notice of our approach 
to an European capital. At a distance 
of about nine miles from the place 
where we had left the yacht, we landed 
among some tall bamboos, and walked 
near a quarter of a mile to the front of 
a dingy, deserted looking bouse, not 
/ery unlike a country gentleman’s 


house in Russia, near some powder mills ; 
here we found carriages waiting for 
us, drawn by small horses with switch 
tails, and driven by postillions with 
whiskers, turbans, bare legs and arms, 
and blue jackets witli tawdry yellow” 
lace. A. “ Saees ” or groom, ran by 
the side of each horse, and behind 
one of them were two decent-looking 
men with long beads and white cotton 
dresses, who introduced themselves as 
my “ peons,” or “ linrkarus their 
badges were a short mace or club of 
silver, of a crooked form, and terminat- 
ing in a tiger’s head, something re- 
sembling a Dacian standard as repre- 
sented on Trajan’s pillar, and a long 
silver stick with a knob at the lieatl. 
We set out at a round trot ; the saeest^s 
keeping their places very nimbly on 
each side of us, though on foot, along 
a raised, broadish, but bad road, with 
deep ditches of stagnant w ater on each 
side, beyond wliich stretched out an 
apparently interminable wood of fruit- 
trees, interspersed with cottages: some 
seemed to be shops, being entirely open 
with verandahs, and all chiefly made 
up of mats and twisted bamboo. The 
crowd of people was considerable, and 
kept up something like the appearance 
of a fair along the whole line of road. 
Many were in bullock-carts, others 
driving loaded bullocks before them, 
a few had wretched ponies, which, as 
well as the bullocks, bore too many 
and indubitable marks of neglect and 
hard treatment ; the manner in which 
the Hindoos seemed to treat even their 
horned cattle, sacred as they are from 
the butcheris knife, appeared far woree 
than that which often disgusts the eye 
and wounds the feelings of a passenger 
through I^iidon. 

Few women were^seen; those who 
appeared had somewhat more clothing 
than the men, a coarse white veil or 
“chuddah,” thrown over their heads 
without hidiug their faces, their arms 
bare, and ornamented with large silver 
“bangles,” or bracelets. The shops 
contained a few iron tools hanging up, 
some slips of coarse-coloured cotton, 
plantains hanging in bunches, while the 
ground was covered with earthen ves- 
sels, and a display of rice and some 
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kind of pulse heaped up. on sheets; in 
the midst of which, smoking a Sort of 
rude hookah, made of a sliort pipe and 
a coco-nut shell, the trader was squat- 
ted on the ground. 

By degrees we began to sec dingy 
brick buildings of more pretejisions to 
architect ure, but far more ugly than the 
rudest bamboo-hut, — the abodes of Hin- 
doos or Mussulmans of the middle class, 
flat-roofed, with narrow Ciisenieut win- 
dows, and enclosed by a brick wall, 
wliich prevented all curious eyes from I 
pi-ying into their domestic economj*. 
These were soon after mingled with the 
large and handsome edifices of Garden 
Reach, each standing by itself in a little 
woody lawn (a “ compound ’* they call it 
here, by an easy corruption from the Por- 
tuguese word cainpaha), and consisting 
of one or more stories, with a (^reciaii 
verandah along their whole lemrth of 
front. As we entered Kiaaerpoor, Eu- 
ropean carriages were seen, and our eyes 
were met by a police soldier, standing 
sentry in the corner of the street, nearly 
naked, but armed with a sabre and 
shield, — a pagoda or two, — a greater 
variety of articles in the shops, — a 
greater crowd in the streets, — and a 
considerable number of “caranchies,” 
or native carriages, each dmwn by two. 
horses, and looking like the skeletons of 
liac*kney coaches in our own country. 

From Kidderpoor we passed by a 
mean wooden bridge over a muddy 
creek, which brought us to an extensive 
open plain like a race-course, at the ex- 
tremity of which we saw Calcutta, its 
white houses glittering through the twi- 
light, which was now beginning to close 
ill, with an effect not unlike tbatofCon- 
iiaugbt-place and its neigh Ixmrhood, as 
seen from a distance across Hyde Park. 
Over this plain we drove to the fort, 
where Lord Amherst lias assigned the 
old Government-house for our tempo- 
rary residence. The fort stands consi- 
derably to the south of Calcutta and west 
of Clio wr inghee, having the Hooghlyon 
its west side. The degree of light which 
now remained rendered all its details 
indistinguishable, and it was only when 
we liegan to wind through the different 
works, and to hear the clash of the sen- 
tries presenting arms as we passed, that 


we knew we were approach mg a military 
post of great extent and considerable 
importance; We at length alighted at 
the door of our temporary abode, a large 
and very handsome building in the 
centre of the fort, and of the vast 
square formed by its barracks and other 
buildings. The scpiare is grassed over, 
and divided by broad roads of “ pucka,” 
or pounded brick, with avenues of tall 
trees stocked with immense flights of 
crows, which had not yet ceased their 
evening concert when we arrived. We 
found at the door two .sentries, resem- 
bling Euro|)eaiis in everything but com- 
plexion, which, indeed, was far less 
swarthy than that of the otlier natives 
whom* we had hitherto seen, and were 
received by a long train of servants in 
cotton dresses and turbans ; one of them 
with a long silver stick, and another 
with a short mace, answering to those 
of the peons who had received us at the 
landing-place. 

The house consisted of a lofty and 
well-proportioned liall, 40 feet by 25, a 
drawing-room of tlie same length, and 
six or seven rooms all on tlie same floor, 
one of which served as a cbap(d, the 
lower story being chiefly occupied as 
ofKces or lobbies. All these roon»s were 
very lofty, with many doors and win- 
dows on every side ; the floors of plas- 
ter, covered with mats; the ceilings of 
bricks, plastered also, flat, and sup- 
ported by massive beams, which were 
visible fVora the rooms below, l>ut being 
painted neatly had not at all a had e£ 
feet. Punkas, large frames of light 
wood covered with white cotton, and 
looking not unlike enormous fire boards, 
hung from the ceilings of the principal 
apartments, to which cords were fas- 
tened, which were drawn backwards 
and forwards by one or more servants, 
so as to agitate and cool the air very 
agreeably, walls were white and 

unadorned, except with a number of 
glass lamps filled with co<;o-iiut oil, 
and the furniture, though sufticieiit for 
the climate, was scanty in comparison 
with that of an English house. The 
beds, instead of curtains, had mosquito 
nets ; they were raised high from the 
ground and very hard, admimbly 
adapted for a hot climate. 
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I Iiad then the ceremony to go through 
of being made acquainted with a consi- 
derable number of my clergy. Among 
whom was my old schoolfellow at Whit- 
church, Mr. Parsons, some years older 
tiian myself, whom I recollect when I 
was quite an urchin. Then all our new 
servants were paraded before us under 
their respective names of Chobdars,* 
Sotaburdars,* Hurkarus,* Khansaman,f 
Abdar, % Sherabdar, § Khitmutgars, || 
vSirdar Bearer,^ and Bearers, cum mul- 
tis aliis. Of all these, however, the 


* Mon who cirry silver sficks bt'foro people 
of rank ; or messengers, all bearing tlie gene- 
ric appellation of peons. 

-j- Steward.' ;}: M'ater Cooler. 

^ Hutler. II Fooinien. 

Head of all the lM.>;aer3, aiivl valet de 
thjjnbre. 


I Sircar* was the most conspicuous, — a 
I tall fine looking man, in a white muslin 
dress, speaking good English, and the 
editor of a Bengalee newspaper, who ap- 
peared with a large silken and embroi- 
dered purse fidl of silver coins, and 
presented it to us, in order that Me 
might go through the form of receiving 
it, and rei)lacing it in his hands. This, 
I then supposed, was a badge of his 
office, but I afterwards found that it v. as 
the relic of the ancient Eastern custom 
of never approaching a superior without 
a pre.sent, and that, in like manner, all 
tlie natives Mho vi.sited me offered a 
“ nuzzur,” or offering, of a piece of gold 
or silver money. 


• Agent.— E d, 
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CHAPTER 11. 

Calcutta — Description of Calcutta: Cathedral; Environs: Quay — Child murder — Rarrackpoor 
Mennjirerie— Female Orphan Asylum— Consecration of Churches— Ndoh— Free School— 


Rotauical Garden — llishop's College — Nati' 

OcTonKR 11. — 111 tlie morning as the 
day broke (before which time is the 
usual hour of rising in India), we were 
much struck by the singular spectacle 
before us. Besides the usual apparatus 
of a place of arms, the walks, rotifs, and 
ramparts swarmed with gigantic birds, 
the “ hurgila,” from “ hur,” a bone, 
and “ gilaiia,” to swallow, larger than 
the largest turkey, and twice as tall as 
the heron, which in some respects they 
much resemble, except that they have a 
large blue and red pouch under the 
lower bill, in which we were told they 
keep sucli food as they cannot eat at the 
moment.* These birds share with the 
jackalls, who enter the fort through the 
drains, the post of scavenger, but unlike 
them, instead of dying mankind and 
daylight, lounge about with perfect 
fearlessness all day long, and almost 
jostle us from our paths. We walked 
some time round the square, and were 
ainused to see our little girl, walking 
with her nurse, in great delight at the 
animals round her, but rather en- 
cumbered with the number of servants 
who had attached themselves to her. 
For her especial service, a bearer, a 
khitmutgar, a hurkaru, and a cook, 
were appointed, and there were, be- 
sides the two former, one of the sil- 
ver sticks with her, and another iK^arer 
with a monstrous umbrella ou a long 

• It has since been ascertained, by dissection, 
that this pouch has no connexion with the 
stomach, but has a very small tube opening 
into the nostril, through which it 1$ supposed 
air is admitted to enable the bird to breathe 
when the orilice of the throat is closed by any 
large substance, which It attempts, for some 
time in vain, to swallow. At such time the 
pouch is in this way inflated with air, and re- 
apiration goes on unimpeded.— E d. 


; Female Sch^^s— ^i^ress among Europeans. 

bamboo pole, which he held over her 
head in the manner represented on 
Chinese screens. My wife soon re- 
duced her nui’sery establishment j but 
we afterwards found that it is the cus- 
tom in Calcutta to go to great expense 
in the equipage of children. 

A lady told us she had seen a little 
boy of six years old, paraded in a pony 
phaeton and pair, with his “ avah,” or 
nurse, coachman, chattahburtlar,” or 
umbrella-bearer, a saees ou each side, 
and another behind, leading a third 
pony, splendidly caparisoned, jiot in 
case the young sahib should choose to 
ride, he was too young for that, — but, as 
the saees himself expressed it, “ for the 
look of the thing.” This, however, 
rather belongs to old times, when, as a 
gentleman assured me, he had himself 
heard, at the dinner party of one of the 
Company’s civil servants, a herald pro- 
clniniing aloud all the great man’s 
titles; and when a palanquin with the 
silk brocade and gilding, which then 
adorned it, frequently cost 300U* ru- 
pees ; at present the people are poorer 
and wiser. 

^he approach to the city from tlie fort 
isstriking ; — we crossed a large green 
plain, having on the left the Hooghly, 
with its forest of masts and sails seen 
through the stems of a double row of 
trees. On the right hand is the dis- 
trict called Chowringhee, lately a mere 
scattered suburb, but now almost as 
closely built as, and very little less ex- 
tensive than, Calcutta. In front was 
the esplanade, containing the Town- 
hall, the Government-house, and mrniy 

* The highest price of an English built pa- 
lanquin in tlie present day is 300 rupees:— £ d. 
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handsome private dwellings, — the 
whole so like some pai-ts of Peters- 
burgli, that it was hardly possible for 
me to fancy myself anywhere else. No 
native dwellings are visible from this 
quarter, except one extensive but ruin- 
ous bazaar, which occupies the angle 
w’here Calcutta and ChowTiiighee join. 
Ilehiud the esplanade, however, are 
only Tank-square, and some other 
streets occupied by Europeans, — the 
DurrumtoIIah and Cossitollah are pret- 
ty equally divided between the different 
nations, and all the west of Calcutta is 
a vast town, composed of narrow crooked 
streets, brick bazaars, bamboo huts, and 
here and there the immense convent- 
like mansion of some of the more 
wealthy “ l.laboos ” (the name of the na- 
1 tive Hindoo gentleman, answering to 
qur esquire), or Indian merchants and 
bankers. The Town-hall has no other 
merit than size, but the Government- 
house has nanjowly missed being a 
noble striietnre"jj|it consists of two seini- 
ciix;ular galleries, placed back to back, 
uniting in Ihe cent’M.^ in a large hall, and 
connecting four splendid suites of apart- 
ments. Its columns are, however, in a 
paltry sty^t.*, aiui instead of having, a.s it 
might have had, two noble stories and 
a basement, it has three stories, all too 
low, and is too much pierced with win- 
dow's on every side. I was here intro- 
duced to fiOnl Amherst ; and afterwards 
went to the cathedral, where I was in- 
stalled. This is a very pretty building, 
all blit the spire, wddcli is short and 
clumsy. The whole composition, in- 
deed, of the church, is full of architec- 
tural blTjuders, but still it is, in other 
respects, handsome. The inside is ele- 
gant, paved with marble, and furnished 
with very large and handsome glass 
chandeliers, the gift of Mr. M‘Clmtoch, 
with a light pulpit, with chairs on one 
side of the chancel for the Governor- 
general and his family, and on the 
other for the llishop and Archdea- 
con. We dined to-day at the Govern- 
ment-house ; to a stranger the ap- 
pearance of the bearded and turbaned 
waiters is striking. 

Ortober 12. — This was Sunday. I 
prenched, and we had a good oongre- 
gauon. 


October 1.3. — We drive out twice a 
day on the course ; I am much disap- 
pointed as to the splendour of the equi- 
pages, of which I had heard so much 
in England; the horses are most of 
them both small and poor, while the 
dirty-white dresses and bare limbs of 
their attendants have, to an unaccus- 
tomed eye, an appearance of anytliing 
but wealth and luxury. Calcutta stands 
oil an almost perfect level of alluvia.l 
and marshy ground, which a centur}’^ 
ago was covered witli jungle and stag- 
nant pools, and which still almost every- 
where betrays its unsoundness by the 
cracks conspicuous in the best houses. 
To the east, at the distance of four 
miles and a half, is a large but shallow 
lag(K)ii of salt water, being the termi- 
nation of the Suiulerhunds, fi'oin which 
a canal is cut pretty nearly to the tow n, 
and towards which all the drainings of 
the city flow - what little difference of 
level there is being in favour of tlie 
banks of the river. 1 let ween the salt 
lake and the city the space is filled by 
gardens, fruit-trees, and the dwellings 
of the natives, some of tliem of con- 
sideraljle size, but mostly w retched huts, 
all clustered in irregular groups round 
large square tanks, and eonneoted by 
narrow, winding, unpaved streets and 
lanes, amid tufts of bamboos, coco- 
trees, and plantains, picturesque and 
striking to the sight, but extremely 
oflensive to the sftiell, from the quan- 
tity of putrid water, the fumes of wood 
smoke, coco-nut oil, and above all the 
ghee, which is to the Hindoo his prin- 
cipal luxury. Few Europeans live here, 
and those few, such as the missionaries 
employe^ by the Church Missionary 
Society in Mirzapoor, are said to suffer 
^eatly from the climate. Even my 
sircar, though a native^ in speaking of 
the neighbouring district of Dhee In- 
tally, said that he himself never went 
near the “ bad water ” which flows up 
from the salt-water lake, without sick- 
ness and head-ache. 

To the south a branch of the Hooghly 
flows also into the Sunderbunds. It is 
called liy Europeans Tolly’s nullah, but 
the natives regard it as the true Gunga, 
She ^vide stream lieing, as they pretend, 
of human and impious hands 
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at some early period of their history. 
In consequence, no person worships the 
river between Kidderpot>r and the sea, 
wliile this comparatively insignificant 
ditch enjoys all the same divine honours 
which the Ganges and the Hooghly 
enjoy during the earlier parts of their 
course. The banks of the Tolly's nullah 
are covered by two large and nearly 
contiguous villages, Kidderpoor and 
Allypoor, as well as by several con- 
siderable European houses, and are said 
to be remarkably dry and wholesome. 
To the north is a vast extent of fot'tile 
country, divided into rice-fields, or- 
chards, and gardens, covered with a 
thick shade of fruib-trecs, and swarming 
with an innumerable population, occu- 
pying the large suburbs of Cossipoor, 
Cliitpoor, &c. This tract resembles, 
ill general appearance, the eastern sub- 
urb, but is drier, healthier, and more 
open ; through it lie the two great roads 
to Diiin Dum and Barrackpoor. West- 
ward flows the Hooghly, at least twice 
as broad as the Thames below London 
Bridge, covered with large ships and 
craft of all kind, and oliering oii its 
farther bank the prospect of another 
considerable suburb, that of Howrah, 
chiefly inhabited by shiji-builders, but 
with some pretty villas interspersed. 
The road which borders Calcutta and 
Chowringhee is called, whimsically 
enough, “ the circular road,” and runs 
along nearly the same line which was 
once occupied by a wide ditch and 
earthen fortification, raised on occlusion , 
of the Maharatta war. This is tlic j 
bouiidaiy of the liberties of Calcutta, | 
and of English law. All ottciices com- 
mitted within this line are tried by the 
“ Sudder Adawlut,” or Supreme Court 
of Justice; those beyond fall, in the 
first instance, %vithin the cognizance of 
the local magistracy, and in case of | 
appeal are determined by the “ Sudder 
Dewannee,” or Court of tne People in 
Chowringhee, whose proceedings are 
guided by the Koran and the laws of 
Menu. 

From the north-west angle of the fort 
to the city, along the banks of tlie 
Hooghly, IS a w'alk of pounded brick, 
covered with sand, the usual material 
of the roads and streets in and near 


Calcutta, with a row of trees on each 
side, and about its centre a flight of 
steps to descend to the river, which in 
the morning, a little after sunrise, is 
generally crowded with persons wash- 
ing themselves and pertbrming their 
devotions, of which, iiid<‘ed, ablution is 
an essential and leading part. The 
I rest consists, in general, in repen ted ly 
b)iichiiig the forehead and cheeks with 
I white, red, or yellow earth, and ex- 
I cla Illations of “Ram! ram!” Inhere 
are some Brahmins, however, always 
about this time seated on the bank under 
the trees, who keep counting tlieir beads, 
turning over the leaves of their banana- 
leaf books, and muttering their prayers 
with considerable seeming devotion, anil 
for a long time together. These ai'e 
Gooroos,” or Religious Teachers, and 
seem considerably respected. Children 
and young persons are seen continually 
kneeling down to them, and making 
them little oflerings, but the wealthier 
Hindix^s seldmn stoj) tlieir iialanquins 
for Rucli a piii posc. Where the espla- 
nade-walk joins (yalcntta, a very hand- 
some quay is continiu'd along the side 
of the river, resembling in CA'erything 
but the durability of iiiateriaLthe quays 
of Petersbnrgh. It is nnha]>pily of brick 
instead of granite, and is as yet un- 
finished, but many houses and public 
buildings are rising on it, and it bids 
fair to be a very great additional or- 
nament and convenience to Calcutta. 
Vessels of all descriptions, to the bur- 
den of six hundred tons, may lie almost 
close up to this quay, and there is always 
a crowd of ships and barks, as well as a 
very interesting assemblage of strangers 
of all sorts and nations to be seen. Of 
these perhaps the Arabs, who are nu- 
merous, are the most striking, from 
their comparative fairness, their fine 
bony and muscular figures, their noble 
countenances and picturesque dress. 
That of a wealthy Arab, “ Nacoda,” 
or captain, is pretty much what may 
be seen in “ Niebuhr's Travels,” as that 
of an emir of Yemen. They are said 
to l»e extremely intelligent, bold, and 
active, but very dirty in their shijis, 
and excessively vain and insolent when- 
ever they liave the opportunity of being 
so with impunity. 
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The crowd on this quay, atid in every 
part of Calcutta, is great. No fighting, 
however, is visible, though we hear a 
great deal of scoldiiig.([3L Hindoo hardly 
ever strikes an equal, however severely 
he may l:>e provoked.^ The Arabs, as 
well as tlie Portuguesv^^’t^ patient, 
and at night frays, and even murders, 
in tJie streets are* of no unfrequent oc- 
currence, chiefly, however, among the 
two descriptions of persons whom 1 have 
nam<?d. There are among tlie Hindoos 
very fi’equent insUinces of murder, but 
of a more cowardly and premcdihited 
kind . They are cases chiefly of women 
murdered from jealousy, and children 
for the sake of the silver ornaments 
with which their parents are fond of 
decorating them. Out of tJnrty-six 
cases of murder rcpt>rted in the pro- 
vince of Hengal, during the short space 
of, I believe, three montlis, seventeen 
were of children under these circum- 
stances. 

Tlnuigli no slavery legally exists in 
the British territories at this nioiiierit, 
yet the terms ai.’<l gestures used by ser- 
vants to tlieir superiors, all imply that 
such a distinction was, at no distant 
date, very coiumon. “ I am thy slave,*' 
— “Thy slave hath no kliowleclge,” are 
continually used as expressions of sul»- 
luisslon and of ignorance. In general, 
howev'. r, 1 do not think that the Ben- 
galee s<n-vaiits are more s’it)missive or 
res])eetiul to their masters than those 
of Kui’oih?. 'rhe habit of appearing 
with ha:‘e leet in th ? house, the manner 
of addressing their superiors by joining 
the hands as in the attitude of prayer, 
at first give them sucli an appearance. 
But these are in fact nothing more than 
taking off the hat, or bowing, in Eng- 
land ; and the person who acts thus is as 
likely to speak saucily or neglect our 
orders as any English footthan or groom. 
Some of their expressions, indeed, are 
often misunderstood by new coiners as 
uncivil, when nothing less than incivi- 
lity is intended. If you bid a man 
order breakfast, he will answer, “ Have 
I not ortiered it?" or, “ Is it not already 
coming?” merely meaning to express 
his own alacrity in olieying you. They 
are, on the whole, intelligent, and are 
very attentive to supply your wishes, 
VOL. I 


even half, or not at all expressed. Mas- 
ters seldom fiirnish any liveries, except 
turbans or girdles, which are of some 
distinctive colour and lace ; the rest of 
the servant's dress is the cotton shirt, 
caftan, and trowsers of the country, and 
they are by nc means exact as to its 
cleanliness. The servants of the Go- 
vernor-General have very handsome 
scarlet and gold caftans. 

The Governor-General has a very 
pretty country residence at Barrack- 
poor, a cantonment of troops about six- 
teen miles north of Calcutta, in a small 
park of (I should guess) from tM'O to 
three hundred acres, on the banks of 
the Hooghly, offering as beautiful a 
display of turf, tree, and flowering 
shrub, £is any scene in the world can 
produce. I’he view of the river, 
though less broad here than at Cal- 
cutta, is very fine ; and the Danish set- 
tlement of Serampoor, which stands on 
the opposite bank, wiUi its little spire, 
its flajg-staff, and its neat white build- 
ings, is at this distance a very pleasing 
object. The house itself of Barrack- 
pwr is handsome, containing three fine 
sitting-rooms, though but few bed- 
chambers. Indeed, as in this climate 
no sleep! tig-rooms are even tolerable 
unless they jidniit the southern breeze, 
there can be but few in any house. Ac- 
cordingly, that of Barrackpoor barely 
accomiiMMlates Lord Amlierst’s own 
family; and his aides-de-camp and 
visitors sleep in bungalow’s, built at 
some little distance from it in the park. 

“ Bungalow ,” a corruption of Bengalee, 
is the general name in this country for 
any structure in the cottage style, and 
only of one floor. Some of these are 
spacious and comfortable dwellings, 
generally with high-thatclied roofs, 
surrounded with a verandah, and con- 
taining three or four good apartments, 
with l>ath-r(x>ms and dressing-rooms 
enclosed from the eastern, western, or 
northern verandahs. I'he south is 
always left open. We went to Bar- 
rackpoor the 28th of October. The 
road runs all the way between gardens 
and orchards, so that the traveller is 
seldom without shade. Our journey 
we made before eight o'clock, no tra- 
velling beiug practicable at this seasou 
1 > 
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of the year with comfort, afterwards. 
We stayed two days, and were greatly 
pleased with everything we saw, and, 
above all, with the kindness of Lord 
and Lady Amherst. 

At Barrackpoor, for the first time, I 
mounted an elephant, the motion of 
which I thought far from disagreeable, 
though very different from that of a 
horse. As the animal moves both feet 
on the same side at once, the sensation 
is like that of being carried on a man's 
shoulders. A full-grown elephant car- 
ries tM-^o persons in the “ howdah," be- 
sides the “ niohout,” or driver, who sits 
on his neck, and a servant on the crup- 
per behind with an umbrella. The 
howdah itself, which Europeans use, is 
not unlike the body of a small gig, but 
without a head. The native howdahs 
have a far less elevated seat, aiid are 
much more ornamented. At (>lcutta, 
or within five miles of it, no elephants 
are allow'ed, on account of the fre- 
quent accidents which they occasion by 
frightening horses. Those at Barrack- 
poor were larger animals than I had 
expected to see ; two of them were at 
least ten feet high. That which Lord 
Amherst rode, and on which I acc<»m- 
panied him, was a very noble fellow, 
dressed up in splendid trapninirs. wdiich 
were a present from the Kins of Oude, 
and ornamented all over with fish, em- 
broidered in gold, a device which is 
here considered a badge of royalty. I 
was amused by one peculiarity, wliich 
1 had never before heard of; while the 
elephant is going on, a man walks by 
his side, telling him where to tread, 
bidding him “ take care,” — ‘‘ step out,” 
waniing him that tlie road is rough, 
slippery, &c., all which the animal is 
supposed to understand, an<l take his 
measures accordingly. The mohout 
says nothing, but guides him by press- 
ing his legs to his neck, on the side to 
which he wishes him to turn, urging 
him forwards with the point of a tbr- 
midable goad, and stopping him by a 
blow on the forehead with the butt end 
of the same instrument. The command 
these men have over their elephants is 
well known ; and a circumstance lately 
occurred of one of them making a sign 
to his beast, which was instantly obeyed 


to kill a w’oman who had said some- 
thing to oll’end him. The man was 
executed before our arrival. 

Capital punishments are described as 
far from frequent, and appear to be in- 
flicted for murder only; for smaller 
crimes, offenders are sentenced to bard 
labour, and are seen at work in the 
public roads, and aboyt the barracks, 
in groups more or less numerous, each 
man with fetters on his legs, and 
watched by policemen, or Sepoys. 
These poor creatures, whatever their 
original crimes may have been, are 
probably still more hardened by a 
punishment which thus daily, and for 
a len^h of time together, exposes them 
in a degraded and abject condition to 
the eyes of men. I never saw counte- 
nances so ferocious and desperate as 
many of them offer, and which are the 
more remarkable as being contrasted 
with the calmness and almost finninine 
mildness which generally characterize 
the Indian expression of features. 
What, indeed, can be exjwH'ted in men 
who have neither the consolations of 
Christianity nor the pity of their bre- 
thren — wlio arc without hope in this 
world, and liave no just idea of any 
world but this ? 

The ciintoiiment of Barrackpoor is 
very pretty, consisting of a large vil- 
lage inhabited by soldiers, with bunga- 
lows for the European officers an<l other 
white inhabitants, who are attracted 
hither by the salubrity of tlie air, the 
vicinity of the Governor’s residence, or 
the beauty and convenience of the river. 
In the park several uncommon animals 
are kept : among them the Ghyal, an 
animal of which I had not, to my re- 
collection, read any account, though 
the name was not unknown to me. It 
is a very noble creature, of the ox or 
buffalo kind, i with immensely large 
horns, and a native of Thibet and Ne- 
paiil. 

It is very much larger than the largest 
Indian cattle, but hardly, I think, equal 
to an English bull : its tail is bushy, and 
its horns form almost a mass of white 
and solid bone to the centre of its fore- 
head. It is very tame and gentle, and 
would, 1 should think, be a great im- 
provement on the common Inman br^ 
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of horned cattle. There is also another 
beaatiful animal of the ass kind, from 
the Cape of Good Hope, which is kept 
in a stall, and led a1>out by two men to 
exercise daily. They complain of its 
wild and untameable spirit, and, when 
I saw it, had hampered its mouth with 
such an apparatus of bit and bridle that 
the poor thing was almost choked. It 
is extremely strong and bony, of beau- 
tiful form, has a fine eye and good 
countenance, and though not striped 
like the zebra, is beautifully clouded 
with diflereiit tints of ash and mouse 
colour. We met two lynxes, or ** siya 
gush,’* during our ride, also taking the 
air, led each in a chain by his keeper, 
one of them in body clothes, like an 
Knglisli greyhound, l)()th perfectly tame, 
and extremely beautiful creatures, al)out 
the si/e of a large spaniel, and in form 
and colour something between a fox 
and a cat, but A. ith the silky fiu* and 
characteristic actions of the latter. The 
other uninia ls, consisting of two or three 
tigers and leopards, two dilferent kinds 
of 1)eacs — one Bengalee, the other from 
Sincapoor, a porcupine, a kangaroo, 
monkeys, rnouse-deer, birds, iStc., are 
kept in a menagerie, their dens all very 
clean, and, excei)t one of tlie bears aiul 
one Iiytcna. all very tame. The 1 Ben- 
galee l)ears are j>recisely of the same 
kind with that wlncli is described and 
drawn but without a name, in “ 1 Be- 
wick’s Quadrupeds,” as said to be 
brought from llengal. They are fond 
of vegetables, and almost exclusively 
fed on them ; tijree of these are very 
good-natured, and show their inipa- 
tience for their meals (after which they 
are said to be very greedy) only by a 
moaning noise, raising tbemselves up- 
right against the bars of the cage, and 
caressing, in a niosi; plaintive and coax- 
ing vvay, any person wh(j appi’oaehcs 
them. The fourth is a very surly fel- 
low, always keejjs himself in a corner 
of his den, witli his face turned away 
from the light. and the visitants, and, if 
at all teazed, turns about in furious 
wrath. The Siucap(Mjr bear is smaller 
than the others, and a very beautiful 
animal, with a fine, black, close fur, a 
tan muzzle and breast, ver; plajfnl, 
and u:>t greedy. All of them climb 


like cats, notwithstanding their hulk, 
which equals that of a large Russian 
bear. They were at one time supposed 
to be ant-eaters, but, Dr. Abel says, er- 
roneously. They burrow in the gi’ountl, 
have longer snouts and claws than our 
European bears, and struck me forcibly 
as a link between the badger and the 
common bear, though in everytliing hut 
their vivacity they hear a general re- 
semblance to the sloth, or bradypus. 

While we w'cre at Rarrackpoor a co- 
bra de cupello was killed close to our 
bungalow ; it was talked of by the na- 
tives in a manner wliich proved them 
not to be common.^ ri Calcutta poison- 
ous snakes are veiy .seldom seen; nor 
are they any wliere to be much aj)pre- 
liended, except one goes into old ruins, 
neglected pagodas, or dry and ruhhisljy 
place's, where JCiinuH^ans have not oflen 
occasion to tresufj The Mater-snakes, 
M'hich are met m ith in most places, are 
very seldom dangerous. Alligators 
sometimes come on shore to bask, anil 
there is one in a small pond in the park. 
They are of tM o kinds : one, M’liich 
seems like the common crocodile of the 
Nile, has a long nose, and is harmless, 
unless provoked; the other is somcMliat 
smaller, lias a round snubbed head, and 
frequeiilly attacks dogs and otlier simi- 
lar animals, and is sometimes dangerous 
to men mIio go into the river. I sus- 
pect that both these kinds are found in 
k'gypt, or have been so in ancient times. 
I eainiot else aeconnt lor the remarkable 
iliscrepaney of the relations which are 
given us respecting tlieir ferocity and 
activity, their tameness and sluggish- 
ness. The ancients seem to have paid 
most attention to the formidalde spe- 
cies. The other is that which has been 
seen hy Rruoe and iSonniiii. 

Novemher 2nd M;as Sacrament Sun- 
day at the Cathedra], and tliere was a 
considerable number of communicants. 
— In the evening m'G went to see the 
school for European female orphans, an 
extensive and very useful establishment, 
supported by subscriptions, of Mbich 
Mrs. Thomason is the most acti^'e ina- 
nager. It is a spacious and liaudsome 
though irregular building, airy, and 
’Well adapted to its purpose, situated in 
a large compound iu the Circular lioad. 

i> 2 
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The neighhourluxjd hiis l)cea fancied 
unhealthy, but wc saw no appcaniiice 
of it in tlie gii'ls. The estiihlishinent 
deems well conducted; the girls are not 
encouraged to go out as servants ; when 
they Imve relations in England they 
are usually sent thither, unless eligible 
matcives occur fiu' them among the 
tradesmen of (^^alcuttii, who have, in- 
deed, few other (Ji)portunities of obtain- 
ing wives of l'airopc*an blood and brecd- 
iiig. pjveu ladies going out arc not 
always permitted to take white maids, 
and always under a bond, that in a 
year or two they shall be sent back 
again. The consequence is, that the 
free mariners, and other pei’sous who 
go out to India, are induced to form 
connections with women of the coun- 
try ; yet I never met with any public 
man connected with India, who did not 
lament the increase of the half-caste 
population as a great source of present 
mischief and future danger to the traii- 
quiliity of the colony. Why then for- | 
hid the introduction of a class of women 
who would furnish white wives to the 
white Colonists; and so far, at least, 
diminish the evil of which they eom- 
plain ? Security to a moderate amount 
that the person thus going to India 
should not become burdensome to the 
colony, would be enough to answer 
every political purpose of the present 
restrictions. 

Of oj)portmiities for education there 
seems no want, either for rich or poor; 
there are some consideralde schools for 
the child reii of the former, of both 
sexes. There is an excellent P^ree 
School for the latter, and the children 
of soldiers and ofliccrs have the Mili- 
tary Orplian Asylum, from which 
where legitimacy exists, no tint or 
complexion is excluded. 

Noremhvr 4. -1 w(mt to consecrate a 
iKwv church at Dum Dum, having pre- 
viously obtained the sanction of Go- 
vernment for the performance of the 
ceremony, both here and at St. James’s 
in Calcutta, as also a written assurance 
from the Governor in Council that the 
buildings should thenceforward be ap- 
propriated to the worsliip of God after 
the forms and laws of the English 
Church. This 1 tliought a sufficient 


title, and it was certainly all that could 
be obtained in this country. Accord- 
ingly I determined not to lose the op- 
portunity of giving the sanction of a 
most impressive form of dedication to 
these two churches, as likely to do good 
to all who shared in the service, and to 
ollend nobody ; while if, which is utterly 
unlikely, any future Governor should 
desecrate the piles, on his own head be 
the transgression. 

The road to Dum Dum is less inter- 
esting than that to Barrackpoor; like it 
it is a militiiry village, the principal 
European artillery cantonment in India. 
It consists of several long, low ranges 
of building, all on tlie ground-floor, or- 
namented with verandahs, the lodging 
of the troops, and some small but ele- 
gant and coiivenieiit houses occupied 
by the officers, adjoining an open space 
like the “ Meidun,” or large plain of 
Calcuttii, which is appropriated to the 
practice of artillery. The Command- 
ant, General Hardwicke, with whom 
we spent the day, resides in a large 
house, built on an artificial mound, of 
considerable height above the neigh- 
bouring country, and surrounded by 
very pretty walks and shrubberies. 
Tlie house has a venerable ajipearance, 
and its lower story, as w’ell as tlie 
mound on which it stands, is said to be 
of some anti(piity, at least for Bengal, 
where so many po^rerful agents of de- 
struction are ahvays at work, that no 
architecture can be durable ; and though 
ruins and buildings of apparently re- 
mote date are extremidy common, it 
W'ould, perhaps, be difficult to find a 
single edifice one hundred and fifty 
years old. This building is of brick, 
with small windows and enormous but- 
tresses. 'J'he ujiper story, which is of 
the style of architecture mual in Cal- 
cutta, -was aihled by Lord Clive, who 
also laid out the gardens, and made this 
his country-house. We here met a 
large party at breakfast, and afterwards 
proceeded to the church, which is a very 
pretty building, divided into ai.sles by 
two row^ of Doric pillars, and capable 
of containing a numerous congregation. 
It was now filled by a large ana very 
attentive audience, composed of the 
European regiment, tlie officers and 
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their families, and some visitoi*s from 
Calcutta, whom the novelty of the oc- 
casion brought thither. The consecra- 
tion of the cemetery followed, — wisely 
here, as in all British India, placed at 
some distance from the church and the 
village. On our return to General 
Hardwicke's, we amused ourselves till 
dinner-time witli looking over liis very 
extensive museum, consisting of a great 
number of insects in excellent preserva- 
tion, and many of them of rare beauty, 
collected during a long residence in 
India, or sent to him from most of the 
oriental islands ; a large stuffed collec- 
tion of birds and animals, perfect also, 
notwithstanding the great difficulty of 
preserving such objects here, beside 
some living animals, a very pretty an- 
telope, a vampire-bat, a gibbon or long- 
armed ape, a gentle and rather pretty 
animal of its kind, a cobra de capello, 
and some others. The vampire-bat is 
a very harmless creature, of habits en- 
tirely different from the formidable 
idea entertained of it in England. It 
only eats fruit and vegetebles, and in- 
deed its teeth are not indicative of car- 
nivorous habits, and from blood it turns 
away when offered to it. During the 
day-time it is. of course, inert ; but at 
night It is lively, affectionate, and play- 
ful, knows its keeper, but has no objec- 
tion to the approach and touch of others. 
General Ilardwicke has a noble collec- 
tion of coloured drawings of beasts, 
birds, fishes, and insects, to the amount 
of many hundreds, drawn and arranged 
with great beauty and regularity. We 
returned to Calcutta after dinner. 

Nuvemher 152. — I consecrated St. 
James’s Church before an etjually nu- 
merous congregation, but more miscel- 
laneous in its character than that at 
Dum Dum, and containing a large 
number of luilf-castcs. It stands in the 
centre of the poorest and most nume- 
rous Christian population of Calcutta, 
and thus attended, is indeed most valu- 
able : a great many sailors also come 
to this church. Mr. Hawtayue offici- 
ates here ; he can boast the honour of 
having converted a Hindoo of decent 
acquirements and respectable caste, who 
was baptized a few days ago. The 
Portuguese are r»umcrous. and hi two 


large churches here. The one I have 
seen, which is not however the largest 
of the two, is vert' handsome, exactly 
like tlie Roman Catholic churches of 
Europe, and, as being something more 
obscure and shadowy in its interior, is 
both more solemn and belter adapted 
to tlie climate than the Protestant places 
of worship. Their clergy wear their 
canonical dress of white cotton. A 
Roman Catholic bishop, titulary of 
Thibet, wdiose station is in the upper 
provinces, about this time passed through 
Calcutta. 1 did not see him, but he 
called on Lord Amherst. He is an 
Italian by birth, but lias passed almost 
his whole life as a priest in Brazil, and 
since as a l)ishop in the Portuguese set- 
tlements of Congo and Loango. From 
thence a translation must, 1 should have 
thouglit, have been a great happiness, 
yet. Lord Amherst said, he spoke of his 
past and future prospects Avith a sort of 
doubtful regret and uneasy anticipation, 
and seemed to stand in very needless 
fear both of the English and native 
governments. He is, 1 believe, the onl}' 
bishop of his church in this country, 
though there are two or three more in 
the southern extremity of the Penin- 
sula. 

Novemh&r 18. — My wife went to a 
nach given by one of the wealthy na- 
tives, ilaboo Rouplall Mullicb, whose 
immense house, with Corinthian pillars, 
we had observed more than once in our 
passage along the Chitpoor road. She 
has given a full account of it in her 
jouraal.* I was kept away by a re- 


• I joined Lady Macnagliten and a large 
party this evening to go to a narh given liy a 
ricii native, Rouplall Mullich, on the opening 
of hid new house. Tjie outside \sas Vuil* 
liantly illuminated, and, as the building is a 
line one, the effect was extremely gotnl. The 
crowd without the gates was groat. We were 
ushered into a large hall, o.cupyingthe centie 
of the house, round which run two galleries 
with a number of doors opening into small 
apartments, the upper ones being for the most 
part inhabited by the females of the family, 
who were of course invisible to us, though 
they were able to look down into the hall 
through the Venetians. This hall is open to 
the sky, but on this, as on all public occasions, 
it was covered in with scarlet cloth, with 
which the was also carpeted. All the 

large native houses are built on this principle ; 
ajd the fathers, suns, and grandsons, with 
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gurd to the scruples of the Christian 
aud Mahommedan iiiluihitants of Cal- 
cutta, many of whom look on all these 
Hindoo feasts as indiscriminately ido- 
latrous, and offered in honour of some 
one or other of their deities. 7’he fact 
is that there are some, of which this 
was one, given chieily, if not entirely, 
to Europeans by the wealthy Hindoos, 
in which no religious ceremony is 
avowed, and in which, if any idolatrous 
offering really takes place, it is done 
after the white guests are departed. 


their respective families, live tof^eilier, till 
their numhers horome loo when they 

si'parHfn like the patriarchs of old, and llnd out 
II pw liiihitations. 'I'he ma^'niflcpnce of the 
luiildiii}', the benutifiil pillars supporting the 
upper {{allerics, and ihc expensive and nume- 
rfui.s ulass cliandrdiors ^vith winch it was 
li^fliteu, formed a strikinjf contrast, with the 
dirt, the apparent poverty, and the slovenli- 
ness of every part that ^^as not prepared for 
exliihition ; the rubbish left, by the builders 
had actually never lieeii removed out of the 
lo^\•or Kullerv, — the bani.sters of the staircase, 
ill itself paltry, were of common unpaintcil 
wood, and broken in many jdaces, and 1 was 
forced to tread with care to avoid the masses 
of dirt over which we walked. 

On eiiterii’-fF wo found a crowd collected 
round a sonf^stress of yreat reputation, named 
Viiki, the Cafalaiii of the East, who was singing 
in a low luit sweet voice some IlindooRtauee 
.soul's, accomiamied by inartificial and nnmo- 
loiHous native music. As the crowd wa.s great, 
« 0 adjourned info a small room opening out 
of file upper gallery, where we sat listening to 
one song after another, ilcvouretl by swarms of 
mosquito, s, till we were heartily tired, when 
her place was taken by the niicli, or dmicing- 
girls,— if dancing that could be called which 
consisted in strained movements of the arms, 
head, and body, the fett, ihongh in perpetual 
slow motion, seldom moving from the same 
.spot. Some story was evidently iiitcmded to 
be told from the expression of their counle- 
nanco.s, but to me it was quite nniutelligibl , 
I never saw public dancing in linglaiKl »> free 
from everything approacliing to indecency. 
Tlieir dre.ss was modesty ilself, nothing but 
their faces, feet, and hands, IsMiig exposed to 
view. An attempt at buifoonery next fol- 
lowed, ill imafrined, and worse executed, con- 
sisting of a bad imitation of Irnglisli country 
dances by ill dressed men. In sliort, the whole 
exhibition was futigrdng and stupid, nearly 
every charm hut that of novelty being want- 
ing. To do n.s greater lionour, wc were now 
diown into another room, whore a suppor- 
table was laid out for a select few , and 1 wa.s 
old the great supper room wa.s w. il supplied 
sith eatables. 1 returned liom" between 
.welve and one much tired, and not the least 
lisposed to attend another iiuch. -i’.rfract 
'ro*N Jiiiiti/r's JuumaL 


I About this time I attended the first 
! meeting of the governors of the Free 
School wliich had occurred since my 
arrival. 1 on tliis occasion saw the 
whole establishment ; it is a very noble 
institution, consisting of a school where 
two hundred and forty-seven boys and 
girls are lodged, boarded, and clothed, 
and some received as day-scholars. 
They are all instructed in English, 
reading, writing, cyphering, and their 
religious faith and duties, for which 
purpose tlie different Catechisms aud 
other comiKmdia furnished by the So- 
ciety for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge arc employed. Some few of the 
day-scholars are Armenian Christians^ 
whose parents object to these formuhe ; 
and there arc one or two Hindoos who 
are allowed to attend, and who also 
stand on one side when the Catechism 
is repeated, though they say tlie Lord's 
Prayer and read the Scriptures without 
scruple. The children of Koman Ca- 
tholics, of whom there are also several, 
apparently make no such difficulties, • 
and even attend church with the rest 
of the scholars. They are, in fact, so 
ignorant and neglected, that many of 
them have scarcely any idea of Chris- 
tianity but what they acquire here. 
The girls’ .school is a separate building 
of somewhat less extent than the boys' ; 
lx)th are surrounded by good com- 
pounds, and built on the highe.st spot 
on this flat district. 

The system of Dr. Bell is pursued in 
tlu^se schools, except that the climate 
requires more sitting than he allows, 
and this, therefore, is arranged accoi*d- 
iiig to the Lancasteriaii system. The 
boys are very well taught, many of 
them write beautiful hands, and are 
excellent accountants, for botli xvhich, 
indeed, they have a strong natural turn. 
Their reading is not so good, since in 
fact almost all of them have to learn 
English as well as reading, it being a 
curious fact that scarcely any children 
brought up in this country, cither high 
or low, spi ak anything, even with their 
parents, but the broken Ilindoostanee 
aud vulgar Bengalee, which they learn 
from their nurses, while of tliese poor 
child I’cii most have Bengalee mothei’S. 
They exhibit, according to the bcadr 
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master, mostof them considerable quick- 
ness and a good inemoiy, l>ut are defi- 
cient, when compared with English boys 
of the same age ami rank in life, in 
common sense, coiiriige, and honesty, 
fls well as in bodily strength. They 
Beldom fight, and are much afraid of 
pain, but when provoked scold each 
other finently, and use very indecent 
and bad language. This is a crime 
wliich they hut too naturally learn from 
their heathen neighbours, and for which 
it is most frequently necessary to punish 
them. The ne.xt most frequent crime 
is theft from each other. Lying, to 
conceal their faults, and under fear of 
pnnishnient, is also very prevalent; 
1)11 1 on this I cannot lay much stress, 
since even in English schools, among 
little boys of the lower rank, I know 
it so common as hardly to be ex- 
ceeded. 

Lej>r<)sy, in both its most formidable 
kinds, (dephautiasis and leoiitiasis, is 
Siiid to be almost as ooinmoii hg*re as 
in Syria, and Arabia; and I have seen 
instaiiees of bot.li kinds among the beg- 
gars in the streets, tliough certainly 
3K)t so many ns the aecoiuits which 1 
had heard would have led me to ex- 
pect. The swollen legs of the former 
cojriplaint 1 have noticed in three or 
fi>ur exclusions; of tlic latter oniy two 
instances have occurred to me, — one a 
miserable native b(‘ggar, the other an 
European of the lower rank. The 
first lias lost all his fingers, bis nose, 
and several of liis toes; the second is 
of a hideous mealy white complexion. 
Among Europeans it is allowed to be 
very unusual, but when it comes it 
answers, in all respects, to the fatal 
disease described by Michael is in his 
“ Anmerkuiigen iiber die Mosaische 
Gericht,” &c., and can be only palli- 
ated and a little delayed in its course 
V>y any remedies which medicine can 
supply. 

Niwamher 20. — We went to see the 
Dotanicul Garden with Lady Amherst. 
Captain Manning took us down in^ his 
ship’s cutter to the Ghat,” or landing- 
p!ace, at the Garden Reach, which is 
rm the opposite side of the river, and 
where we met I^ady and Miss Amherst, 
«ho were waiting for us with one of 


the Governor’s boats. Of these there 
are two : tlie largest is called the Sunn- 
mookce, and is a splendid but heavy 
gilt and painted barge, rigged like a 
ketch, with a dining-room and bed- 
room; the other, on which we were 
now to embark, is the “ Feel Churra,” 
eh'phaiit bark, from having its head 
adorned with that of an elephant, with 
silver tusks. It is a large, light, and 
beautiful canoe, paddled by twenty men, 
who sit with their faces towards the 
head, with one leg hanging over the 
side of the boat, and the great toe 
through a ring fastened to its side. 
They keep time with their paddles, 
and join occasionally in chorus with a 
man who stands in the middle, singing 
what I was assured were verses of liis 
own composition; sometimes amatory, 
sometimes in praise of the liritish na- 
tion, the “ Company Sahib,” and the 
Governor-General ; and in one or two 
instances were narrations of different 
victoj'ies gained by our troops iu India. 
The tunes of many of them are simple 
and pleasing, hut the poet has not a 
good voice. II is appearance is singu- 
lar, a little, thin, squinting man, ex- 

tremely conceited, with large silver 
mauaeles, like those of women, round 
his naked ancles, which he jingles in 
ca<ience to liis story. In the fore-part 
of the boat is a small cabin, very richly 
ornamented, like the awnings in Eng- 
lish barges, but enclosed with Venetian 
blinds ; and between this and the head 
the mace-bearers of the Caovemor stand. 
The Union Jack is hoisted at the head 
and stem of the boat, and the Com- 
pany’s flag in the centre. With oars it 
would go at a great rate ; but the infe- 
riority of paddles wa^ now fairly proved, 
by the far more rapid progress of Cap- 
tain Mannings boat, though quite as 
heavy, and with only ten rowers. 

The Eotanical Garden is a very beau- 
tiful and well-managed institution, en- 
riched, besides the noblest trees and 
mo.st beautiful plants of India, with a 
vast collection of exotics, chiefly col- 
lected by Dr. Wallich himself, in Ne- 
paulj Pulo Penang, Sumatra, and Java, 
and increased by contributions from the 
Cape, llrazil, and many different parts 
of Africa and America, as well as Aus- 
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tralasia, and the South Sea Islands. It 
is not only a curious but a picturesque 
and most beautiful scene, and more 
perfectly answers Milton’s idea of Para- 
dise, except that it is on a dead flat in- 
stead of a hill# than anything? which I 
ever saw. Among the exotics I noticed 
the nutmeg, a pretty tree, sometliing 
like a myrtle, with a beautiful peach- 
like blossom, but too delicate for the 
winter even of Bengal, and, therefore, 
placed in the most sheltered situation, 
and carefully matted round. I'lie sago- 
piilm is a tr<.‘e of great singularity and 
beauty, and in a grove or avenue pro- 
duces an effect of striking solemnity, 
not unlike that of Gothic architecture. 
There were some splendid South Ame- 
rican creepers, some plantains fi*om the 
Malayan Archipelago, of vast siise and 
great beauty ; and, what excited a me- 
lancholy kind of interest, a little 
wretched oak, kept alive with difficulty 
under a sky and in a temperature so 
perpetually stimulating, which allowed 
It no repose, or time to shed its leaves 
and recruit its powers by hybernation. 
Some of the other trees, of which T had 
formed the greatest expectations, disap- 
pointed me — such as the pine of New 
Caledonia, whicli docs not succeed here, 
at least the speciihen which was shown 
me was weak-looking and diminutive 
in comparison with the prints in Cook's 
Voyage, the recollection of wliich is 
strongly imprinted on my mind, though 
I have not looked at them since I was a 
hoy. Of tlie enormous si/e of the Adan- I 
soma, a tree from the neighbourhood of 
Gambia and Senegal, I had heard much 
— the elephant of the vegetable creation ! 

I was, liowever, disap|)ointod. The tree 
is doubtless wonderful, and the mpidity 
of its growth is still more wonderfiil 
than its hulk: but it is neillier particu- 
larly tall nor stately. Its bulk consists 
in an enormous enlargement of its cir- 
cumference immediately above the roots, 
and for a comparatively small height 
up its stem, wliich rather resembles that 
disease of the leg which bears the ele- 
pliant’s name, than tallies w'ith his ma- 
jestic and well-proportioiKMi, though 
somew'hat unwieldy stature. Dr. Wal- 
lich has the management of another ex- 
tensive public establishment at Titty- 


t ghur, near Bari-ackpoof, of the same 
nature wdth this, but appropriated more 
to the introduction of useful plants into 
Bengal. He is himself a native of Den- 
mark, but left his country young, and 
has devoted his life to natural history 
and botany in the East. His cliaracter 
ami conversation are more than usually 
interesting ; the first all frankness, 
friendline.ss, and ardent zeal for the 
service of science ; the last enriched by 
a greater store of curious iiifoi’n.a.Tioii 
relating to India and the neighlxniring 
countries, than any whicli I have yet 
met with. 

These different public establishments 
used to be all cultivated by the convicts 
in chains, of whom I have already 
spoken. In the Botanical Garden tlieir 
laliour is now supplied by peasants 
hired by the day or week, and the ex- 
change is found cheap, as well as other- 
wise advantageous and agreeable; the 
labour of freemen here, as elsewhere, 
being infinitely cheaper than that of 
slaves. 

During Lady Amherst’s progress 
through the gardens I observed that, 
besides her usual attendants of gilt- 
sticks and maces, two men with spears, 
also richly gilt, and tMO more with 
swords and bucklers, went before her. 
This custom is, so far as I have seen at 
present, confined to the Governor and 
liis family ; but I understand it used to 
he the case with most persons of condi- 
tion in Calcutta. 

To the north of the Botanical Gar- 
den, and separated from it by an exten- 
sive plantation of teak trees, stands the 
new College, founded by the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel, un- 
der the management and at the sug- 
gestion of Bishop Middleton, in a beau- 
tiful situation, and the building, from a 
little distance, beautiful also, iu the 
Gothic of Queen Elizabeth’s time. 

JJecetiiher 12. — I attended, together 
with a large proportion of the Euro- 
l^an Society of Calcutta, an examina- 
tion of the Native Female Schools, in- 
stituted by Mrs. Wilson, and carried 
on by her, together with her husl)nnd 
and the other Missionaries of the 
Church Missionary Society, The pro- 
gress which the children as well as 
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the ^own pupils had made, was very 
creditable ; and it may show how 
highly we ought to appreciate Mrs. 
Wilson’s efforts, when I mention that 
when she began her work there was no 
knoM'ii instance of an Indian female 
having been instrueted in reading, writ- 
ing, or sewing; and that all those who 
knew most of the country regarded her 
attempt to bring them together into 
schools as idle as any dream of enthu- 
siasm could be,* She us a sensible and 
amiable young woman, wdtli patience 
and go(xi temper sufficient to conquer 
most obstacles, who has accpiired an in- 
fluence over these poor little girls and 
their parents, as well as over her gimvii 
pupils, which at first sight seems little 
less than magical. It was very pretty 
to see the little sw'arthy children come 
forward to repeat their lessons, and 
show their work to Lady Amherst, 
blushing even through their dark com- 
plexions, with their muslin veils thrown 
carelessly round their slim half-naked 
figures, their black hair plaited, their 
foreheads specked with white or red 
paint, and their heads, necks, wrists, 
and ancles loaded witli all the little 
.finery they could beg or borrow for the 
occasion. Their parents make no ob- 
jection to their learning the catechism, 
or beiiug taught to read the Bible, pro- 
vided nothing is done w liich can make 
them lose caste. And many of the 
Brahmins themselv(.s, either finding the 
current of popular opinion too strongly 
in favour of the measures pursued for 
tlicm to struggle with, or really influ- 
enced by the beauty of the lessons 
taught in Scripture, and the advantjige 
of giving useful knowledge, and some- 
thing like a moral sense, to the lower 
ranks of their countrymen and coun- 
trywomen, appear to approve of Mrs. 
Wilson’s plan, and attend the exami- 
nation of her scholars. There is not 
even a semblance of oppositiolt to the 
efforts which we are now making to 

• At the end of the year 1826 Mrs. Wilson 
had about 600 scholar's in various .schools in 
the suhurl>s of Calcutta, WJien the Cent^-al 
School is completed these vill all * e concen- 
trated. At the commencement of th;s experi- 
ment, Mrs. Wilson thought herself fortunate 
when she had obtained the attendance of aix 
or seven children. — Eu. 


eulighttui the Hindoos ; this 1 had some 
days ago an excellent opportunity of 
observing, in going round the schools 
supported by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, with Mr. Haw- 
tayuie, and seeing with how much ap- 
{Kircnt Cordiality he was received, not 
only by the children themselves and 
the schoolmasters, though all Hindoos 
and Mussulmans, but by the parents 
and the iieighhonring liouscholders of 
w'hatever religion. 

On all tliese points, however, and on 
the great change which seems to Ite 
taking place in the character of this 
vast nation, or at least in the province 
of Bengal, I have written at consider- 
able length to my friends in England^ 
and therefore shall not repeat my 
opinions and observations here. 

December 2.5. — This being Christ- 
mas-day I had a large congregation and 
a great number of communicants, I 
think above .‘KiO, Now, and at Easter- 
dsy, it is the custom in Calcutta to 
give very splendidly to the communion 
collection, which is the fund for the 
support of the European poor (for there 
are no i)Oor-rates), and is managed with 
great judgment and attention by a body 
of gentlemen, calling themselves the 
select vestry of the Cathedral. There 
js a good deal of distress among the 
Europeans and half-castes here, arising 
from various causes, especially from 
the multitude of speculations which 
have lx*en tried of late years in indigo 
and other establishments. If a man 
once lK.*gins falling so far as to bor- 
row money, it is hardly possible for 
him to recover himself; the interest of 
loans is so liigh, and the necessary ex- 
penses of living so great, while a re- 
turn to England, except in forma pau- 
peris, and at the Company’s cost, is too 
exixnsive to be thought of by persons 
under such circumstances. Nor are 
they luxuries only that ruin the colo- 
nist in Calcutta, House-rent is enor- 
mous, and though the poorer classes of 
Europeans and half-ca.stes lived hi 
wretched dwellings, in very un-whole- 

I smne parts of the town, they are often 
obliged to pay for these as much as 
would rent an excellent house in most 
of the market-towns of England and 
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would furnish them with very tolerable 
dwellings even in London. Clothes 
too are dear. On the other hand pro- 
visions, by those who will stoop so low, 
are to l)e had for almost nothing from 
the remains of the diimnrs of the prin- 
cipal European families, which the 
climate will not sutler to be kept till 
another day, and are tlierefore disposed 
of by the Khansamans at a very low 
rate indeed. Still thei-e is much real 
want, and I apprehend that a man who 
gives as a Christian ought to give, will 
in Calcutta find little opportunity for 
saving, and still less for amusement 
and needless luxury. Dens faxit ut 
emxi ei debeo absolvam ! 


My wife went a few days ago on a 
cruise to the Siind-heads, for the benefit 
of our child’s health. 

Captain Manning joined his ship at 
Saugor at the same time, with a pro- 
mise that when he next returns here, 
he is again to become our guest. He 
is an excellent man, warm and single- 
hearted beyond most I know, of consi- 
deral)le talent in his profession and in 
mechanics, and of very pleasing unaf- 
fected manners. During the time he 
has been with us, I have had an oppor- 
tunity of knowing his character tho- 
roughly, and am very glad to be able 
to rank him among the number of my 
friends. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Paj^odas — Harrackpoor — Scrampoor : Decoits — Chandernaif ore — Cliristmas IJoxea — Idols — 
Titty-^^llu^ — Suttee — Bore in the lUver — Saltpetre — Confirmatiun — Governor-General’s 
Native Levee. 


On the 27th of Deceinhcr I paid a visit 
of t^vo days to the Governor of Bar- 
rack poor. I went l)y water early 
enough in the morning to preach to the 
congregation, wliieh, for want of a 
church, assembh's in the great hall of 
the Governnient-honse. The distance 
is about twenty-four miles, whicli, with 
a favourable tide and a good set of 
rowers, may ha aset-iuled in two hours 
and a half, and descended in less than 
two hours. Tbv; river continues of 
nearly the same width as at Calcutta ; 
its hanks are covered with fruit trees 
and villages, Avith many very hand- 
some pagodas, of which huildings Cal- 
cutta only ol'^ers some small, mean, and 
neglected sxK'eiineus. The general 
style of tlxese Imildings is a large square 
ctuirt, .;ometiuies nierely^ surrounded 
l)j' a low Av:dl, Avith brick balustrades, 
jdastered so as to resemble stone, or 
indented at the top, with two or some- 
times four toAvers at the angles, gene- 
rally, in the present day, of Grecian 
architecture, and oriiaiuented with pi- 
lasters, bal ustra des, and fri ezes. 1 n the 
centre of the princii)al front is, for the 
most part, an entrance, rcsemlding in 
its general character, and style of ar- 
rangement, the bcantifnl Propylmum 
at Chester Castle. Wlien the pagoda 
adjoins the river, a noble flight of steps, 
the whole breadth of tlie portico, gene- 
rally leads from the water to this en- 
trance. Sometimes the Avhole court is 
surrounded by a number of square 
towers, detached by a small interval 
tmm each other, and^ looldng not un- 
like tea-canisters, having such a propy- 
laum as 1 have described in the centre 
of the principal iroiit. 

In the middle Of tlie quadrangle, or 


at least in the middle of one of its sides, 
opposite to the main entrance, is the 
temple of the principal deity, some- 
times octagonal, with pinnacles and 
buttresses, greatly resembling a Gothic 
Chapter llouse, but in some instances 
taller and larger, with three domes, 
one large in the centre, and a smaller 
at each side, with three gilded orna- 
ments on the summit of each, extremely 
like the old churches in Kussia. All 
these buildings are vaulted with brick, 
aud the manner in which the Hindoos 
raise their square or. oblong domes 
seems to me simple and ingenious, and 
applicable to many useftil purposes. 

It is very seldom that anything like 
a congregation assembles in these tem- 
ples. A few priests and dancing-wo- 
men live in them, whose business it is 
to keep the shrines clean, to reoeive the 
ofierings of the individuals who come 
from dme to time to worship, and to 
l)eat their gongs in honour of their 
idols, which is done three or four times 
in the twenty-four hours. On more 
solemn occasions, however, wealthy 
Hindoos give money to illuminate the 
building, and throw up fire-works, 
which are to be had in Calcutta of 
great excellence and' beauty. And in 
one instance, which I omitted to men- 
tion before, on the celebration of the 
festival of the goddess Kali, at the pa- 
goda of Kalighat, near Kussipugla, I 
.saw the towers at the corners of the 
building hung round with an immense 
quantity of gilt paper, tinsel and flow- 
ers, the court crawded with coloured 
plaster statues, as big or bigger than 
life, representing Sepoys, horse and 
foot, drawn up in the act of prestmting 
arms, and a figure in their front on an 
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elephant, to represent the Governor- 
Gejacral, also in the act of taking off his 
cocked hut. In the middle of tlie court, 
and before the gate of tlie sanctuary, 
was a very large temporary pavilion, 
I should suppose sixty feet long by 
about twenty, composed of coarse white 
cotton, but glittering with ribands, 
gilding, tinsel, and flminces of various 
coloured silks, with slender gilded pil- 
lars, overshadowing a vast plateau^ for 
it had exactly tliis appearance, of plas- 
ter fillecl witli painted gods and god- 
desses, Kali and all her family, with 
all their respective heads and arms, 
while the whole building rang with the 
clamour, tinkling, and strumming of 
gongs, bells, and stringe^l instniments. 
Yet there W’ere not many worshippers 
even then. These jjagodas are often 
endowed with lands as well as rent- 
charges on lands, though some of them 
depend entirely on volunhiry contribu- 
tions. Most of the larger ones are kept 
extenially very neat, and diligently 
wliite washed, while the Grecian orna- 
ments of which I have spoken, and 
which must have been borrowed from 
the Europeans, are so many evidences 
of the repairs bestowed on them occa- 
sionally and of late years. 

During my stay at Barrackpoor, I 
witnessed one custom of the Hindoos 
which I could not comprehend ; a jack- 
all was caught in a trap and killed, 
and as soon as the breath was out of 
his body, all the servants of that reli- 
gion ran forward to wash their hands 
in his blood, — which I am told they 
always do whenever they kill, or wit- 
ness the death of, a wild beast. 

The Indian squirrel, which aliounds 
in the park, is smaller than ours, more 
of an ash-colour, with two black and 
white streaks down its back ; and not 
only lives in trees, but in the thatch of 
houses. I saw several playing about 
the eaves of my bungalow, and at first 
mistook them for ruts, which at a small 
distance they much resemble. 

iJecemher 28. — I went this morning 
to return a visit which I had received 
from Colonel Krefting, the Danish Go- 
vernor of Serampoor, a fine old veteran, 
who has been above forty years resi- 
aent in Bengal, yet still preserves the 


apparently robust health and florid old 
age of Norway, of which country he is 
a native. With him I found his secre- 
tary, an officer of the name of Mans- 
back, also a Norwegian, whose mother 
I had met with many years back, at 
the house of Mr. Rosencrante, at llaf- 
slan, on the Falls of the Gloiiimer. My 
conversation with them renewed some 
very agreeable recolh^ctions on lx)th 
sides, and I was glad to hear of the 
health of some of those who had for- 
merly shown me kindness, while they 
were much interested by my account 
of the Knudtzons, of Penrhyii’s travels 
in the province of Bergen, and of the 
glacier which he had discovered. 

Serampoor is a handsome place, kept 
beautifully clean, and looking more 
like an European town than Calcutta, 
or any of its neighbouring cantonments. 
The guard, which was turned out to 
receive me, consisted of perhaps a do- 
zen Sepoys in the red Danish uniform ; 
they were extremely clean and soldier- 
like looking men, and the appearance 
of the place flourishing. During the 
long war in which England was en- 
gaged, and so long as the Danes re- 
mained neutral, it was really so, and a 
vast deal of commerce was carried on 
under the benefit of its flag. At the 
time of the Copenhagen rupture, Lord 
Minto sent two or three companies of 
infantry to take possession of it. Since 
that period the settlement has griev- 
ously declined, and so much the faster, 
because no stipulation was made by 
the Danisli Goveniment at lioine at the 
time of the general pacification for the 
continuance of a grant of two hundred 
chests of opium yearly, which, previous 
to the rupture, the English East India 
Company were accustomed to furnish 
to the Danish Government of Si'ram- 
iwor at the cost price, thereby admit- 
ting them to a share in the .benefits of 
this important monopoly. This grant 
has been earnestly requested since by 
Colonel Krefting, but hitherto without 
success, and in consequence he coin- 
plains that the revenues of the settle- 
ment do not meet its current expenses, 
and that the Government havw been 
utterly unable to relieve the snfFerers 
by the late inundation. Of Colonel 
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Kreftiiig everybody speaks highly ; 
and I have found great sympathy ex- 
pressed ill his misfortunes and tliose of 
his colony. 1 fear, however, that Go- 
vernment will not be able to grant his 
petition without authority from Eng- 
land, though they show him in other 
respects what kindness and favour they 
can. 

Many persons of different nations, 
who like a cheaper residence than Cal- 
cutta, take houses here. One of these 
was the abode of Mr. Brown, many 
years senior Presidency Chaplain, and 
the friend of Henry Martyn. A de- 
serted pagoda near it, once the tempo- 
rary residence of the latter, attracted 
my attention. It was in Mr. ]3rowii’s 
time fitted up with books, and a ImhI 
for occasional visitors at his house, but 
it is now quite empty and ruinous. 

The administration of Serainpoor, as 
it resp<:‘cts the police, is extremely good, 
and does much credit to Colonel 
Krefting, and his Danisli magistrates. 
During the late inuadation lie was called 
on for Tiiore vigorous measures than 
usual, since a imnierons band of “ De- 
coits,” or river-pirates, trusting to the 
general confusion and apparently de- 
fenceless state of tlie place, attacked his 
little kingdom, and began to burn and 
pillage Avitli all the horrors which at- 
tend such inroads in this country. The 
Colonel took tlie lielil at the liea<l of liis 
do^ien sepoys, liis silvc^r-sticks, police- 
men, and sundry volunteers, to the 
amount of perhajis thirty, killed some 
of the ruHians, and took several pri- 
soners, —whom he hanged next inovii- 
ing without deigning to ask aid from 
his powerful neighbours at Barrack- 
poor. 

From Serampoor I proceeded to 
Chandernagore, where 1 had also to 
return a visit to Monsieur Pelissier, the 
French Governor. It is, 1 think, a 
smaller town than the former, and with 
a less striking appearance from the 
river ; the houses are mostly small, aud 
the streets presented a remarkable pic- 
ture of solitude aud desertion. I saw 
no boats loading or unloading at the 
quay, no porters with hurdees in the 
Streets, no carts, no market-people, and 
in fact only a small native bazaar, and 


a few dismal-looking European shops. 
In the streets I met two or three Eu- 
ropeans smoking cigars, and apparently 
with little to do, having almost all the 
characteristic features and appearance 
of Frenchmen. 

I had half an hour's very agreeable 
conversation with the Governor, and 
rojnise myself much pleasure from 
is acquaintance. He is only just ar- 
rived at this place from Pondicherry, 
where he had passed several years, and 
of which he seems very fond : of tlie 
climate of Bengal he complains as 
l)eing too hot and too cold, and says 
that his family have suffered in their 
healths during tlieir residence here. 

I had about this time an opportunity 
of obsei-viiig a custom which prevails 
with different classes of Hindoos and 
Mussulmans, of making presents to 
their masters or superiors at Christmas, 
of fruit, game, fish, pastry, and sweet- 
meats. Some gifts of this sort came to 
us from different baboos of our ac- 
(piLiintaiice. Our head servants sent 
presents of plum-cakes, fish, and fruit ; 
and even our poor bearers came in a 
body, their fa<reK decorated witli an 
extra quantity of raddle, chalk, and tin- 
foil, to b(^g my accc'ptance of a basket 
of plantains and oranges. The outer 
gates of most of the houses in Calcutta 
and Chowringhee arc decorated with 
garlands of flowers, tinsel, and gill- 
paper. These (yliristmas-boxes are saidj^ 
to be ail ancient custom here, and T 
could almost fancy that our name of^ 
box for this particular kind of present,; 
the derivation of which is not very easy! 
to trace ill the European languages, isi 
a corruption of “ buckshish,” a gift orj 
gratuity, in Turkish, Persian, and? 
llindoostanee. There have been un4 
doubtedly more words brought into our( 
language from the East tlian 1 used toi 
suspect. “ Cash,’* which here meanw 
small money, is one of these; but off 
the process ot such transplantation I can 
form no conjecture. 

Jannary 1 , 1 824. — I this day preach- 
ed at the Cathedral, it being an old and 
good custom in India always to be^n 
j the year with the solemn observation 
I of the day of the Circumcision ; there 
was a good coiigi*egatiou. 1 received 
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to-day an explanation of some very 
singular images, which stand in diffe- 
rent streets of Calcutta and its neigh- 
bourhood, representing a female figure, 
or at least the figure of a youth, rudely 
carved in wood and painted, standing 
erect on the bank of a disproportionately 
little elephant, and with a monstrous 
sort of spire dr shrine on his head. 
They are used, it appears, as a sort of 
hatchment, being erected on the death 
of wealthy Hindoos, near their dwell- 
ing-houses, but, differing in this respect 
from hatchments, are generally suffered 
to remain till they fall in pieces. 
These are of wood. Most of the Hin- 
doo idols are of clay, and very much 
resemble in composition, colouring, and 
execution, though of course not in form, 
the more paltry sort of images whicli 
are carried about in England for sale 
by the Lago di Como people. At cer- 
tain times of the year, great numbers 
of these are, in fact, hawketi about the 
streets of Calcutta in the stime manner, 
on men’s heads. This is before they 
have been consecrated, which takes 
place on their being solemnly waslied 
in the Gi.nges by a Brahmin pundit. 
Till this.happens they possess no sacred 
character, and are frequently given as 
toys to children, and used as ornaments 
of rooms, which when hallowed they 
could not lie, without giving great of- 
fence to every Hindoo who saw them 
tliiis employed. I thought it remark- 
able that though most of the male deities 
are represented of a deep brown colour, 
like the natives of the country, the fe- 
males are usually no less red and white 
than our porcelain beauties as exhibited 
in England, But it is evident from the 
expressions of most of the Indians 
themselves, from the st}le of their 
aniiitory poetry, and other circum- 
sfciiices, that tliey consider fairness as a 
part of l>eant\, and a proof of noble 
blood. They "do not like to he called 
black, and though the AbysMuiaiis, 
who are sometimes met witii in the 
country, are very little darker than they 
themselves arc, their jest-books arc full 
of taunts on the charcoal coir.plexion of 
the “ Ilubshee.” Much of this has 
probably arisen from their having been 
so long subjected to the Moguls, and 


other conquerors originally from more 
northern climates, and who continued 
to keep up the comparative fairness of 
their stock by frequent importation of 
northern beauties. India too has been 
always, and long before Uie Europeans 
came hither, a favourite theatre for 
adventurers from Persia, Greece, Tar- 
tafy, Turkey, and Arabia, all wliite 
men, and all in their turn possessing 
themselves of wealth and power. These 
circumstiinces must have greatly con- 
tributed to make a fair complexion 
fashionable. It is remarkable, how- 
ever, to observe how surely all these 
classes of men in a few generations, 
even without any intermarriage with 
the Hindoos, asssuinc the deep olive tint, 
little less dark than a negro, which 
seems natural to the climate. The 
Portug-nese natives form unions among 
thems<dves alone, or if they can, with 
EurojHjaiis. Yet the Portuguese have, 
during a three hundred yeaiV residence 
in hnliii, become as hlaek as Caff’res. 
Surely this goes far to disprove tJie 
assertion, which is sometimes made, 
that climate alone is insufficient to ac- 
count lor the <liff'erence betwecil tbo 
negro and tl)e European. It is true, 
that in the i)(‘gro are other pecu- 
liarities wliicli the Indian has not, and 
to which the Portuguese colonist shows 
no symptom of aj)j)roximation, and 
whicli uiidouhttHlly do not appear to 
follow so naturally from the climate, 
as that SM'arthincss of complexion whicli 
is the sole distinction hetM’een the 
Hindoo and the European. But if heat 
produces one change, other pocnliai*ities 
of climate may produce other and ad- 
ditional changes, and wdieii such pecu- 
liarities have three or four thousand 
yeara to oi>erate in, it is not easy to fix 
any limits to their power. I am in- 
clined, after all, to suspect tliat our Eu- 
ropean vanity leads us astray in sup- 
posing that our oAvn is the primitive 
complexion, which I should rather 
supjKise Mas that of the Indian, half- 
way betwf eu the two extremes, and 
perhaps the most agreeable to the eye! 
and instinct of the majority of the hu-j 
man race. A cohler climate, and a 
constant use of clothes, may Iiave 
blanched the skin as effectually as a 
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burning sun and nakedness may have 
tanned It, and I am encouraged in this 
hypothesis by observmg that of animals 
the natural colours are generally dusky 
and uniform, while whiteness and a 
variety of tint almost Invariably follow 
domestication, shelter from the ele- 
ments, and a mixed and unnatural diet. 
Thus while hardship, additional expb- 
sure, a greater degree of heat, and other 
circumstances with which we are un- 
acquainted, may have deteriorated the 
Hindoo into a negro, opposite causes 
may have changed him into the pro- 
gressively ligliter tints of the Cliinese, 
the Persian, the Turk, the Russian, and 
the Englisliman. 

My wife and little girl having re- 
turned from tlieir cruise to the Sand- 
heads much benefited by the change of 
air, we went on the 7tii of January, 
18:24, to 'I'it^y-ghiir, a convenient and 
comfortable bouse, in a beautiful situ- 
ation, most kindly lent to us tor a 
couple of months by Dr. Wallich. It 
is on the banks of the river, about two 
miles from liarraokpoor, and in the 
middle of the Company’s experimental 
botanic gardi'u. 'riie weather is now 
very de^glitful, and we are compara- 
tively free from the dense fogs which 
at tJiis season beset Calcutta and Chow- 
ringliee. 

On the loth of January theie was a 
display of fire-works at Scraiapoor, in 
honour of the patron saint at the Ro- 
man Catholic chapel, which we saw to 
great advantage from our bholiah, sta- 
tioned opposite to it on the river. They 
were, we were told, procui’od from 
China by one of the Roman Catliolic 
Portuguese merchants. I thought them 
very good, and the forms of most of 
them were new to me. One was a 
striking imitation of the foliage of a 
tiift of bamboos, being, in fact, really a 
cluster of long and slender bamboos, 
with fire-works affixed to them, w hich 
very beautifully gave the effect of the 
graceful curve of that elegant plant, 
and even the form of its leaves. There 
was also another, a sort of Roman 
candle, which sent up flames, in shape 
and action, as well as the noise they 
emitted, not unlike large pilous, and 
therefore oalled Chinese doves. A 


great crowd of boats and people were 
on the river to see these fire-works, 
which are a very popular exhibition 
with the lower orders. 

Returning one day from Calcutta, I 
passed by two funeral piles, the one 
preparing for a single person, the other 
nearly consumed, on which a suttee 
had just taken place. For this latter 
purpose a stage had been constructed of 
baml)oos about eighteen inches or two 
feet above the ground, which the 
dead body had been laid, and under 
which, as my native servants told me, 
the unhappy widow had been stretched 
out, surrounded with combustibles. Only 
a heap of glowing embers was now seen 
here, besides two long bamboos, w^hich 
seemed intended to keep down any 
struggles which nature might force 
from her. On the stage W'as wliat 
seemed a lai-tfe bundle of coarse cotton 
cloth, smoking, and partially blackened, 
cimiting a very oiferisive smell. I'liis 
my servants sai<l was the husband’s 
liody. The w^oman thev cxprt?.ssly af- 
firmed had been laid hr Lw it, and ghee 
poured over her to hasten her eiul, and 
they also said the bamboos had been 
laid across her. I notice these particu- 
birs, because they difler from tlie ac- 
count of a similar and recent ceremony, 
given by the Ikiptist Missionaries, in 
which it is said that the widow is laid 
by the side of her husband, on the 
platform, with her arm embracing him, 
and lier face turned to him. Here I 
asked repeatedly, and received a dif- 
ferent account. Yet tne missionaries 
have had every possible opportunity of 
learning, if not of actiuilly witnessing, 
all the particulars of the ceremony 
which they descrilie. Perhaps these 
particulars vary in different instances. 
At all events it is a probf how hard it 
is to gain, in this country, accurate in- 
formation as to facts which seem most 
obvious to the senses. I felt very sick 
at heart, and regretted I had not been 
half an hour sooner, though probably 
my attempts at persuasion would hav^j 
no chance of success. 1 would at 
least have tried to reconcile her to life. 
There were perhaps twenty or thirty 
people present, with about the same 
degree of interest, though certainly not 
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the same merriment, as would have 
been called forth by a bonfire in Eng- 
land. I saw no weeping, and heard no 
lamentations. But when the boat drew 
near a sort of shout was raised, I be- 
lieve in honour of Bralnna, wliich was 
met by a similar outcry from my boatmen. 

Janitart/ 15 . — Dr. Marshman, the 
Baptist Missionary from Serampoor, 
dined with me. Dr. Carey is too lame 
to go out. The talents and Icaniing of 
these good men are so well know n in 
Europe, tliat 1 need hardly say that, 
iiiiportiint as are the [joints on which 
we dilVer, I sincerely a<lniirc and re- 
spect them, and desire their ac«iuaint- 
ance. In speaking of the suttee of 
Yesterday. Dr, Marslmian said that these 
hon-ors are of more frequent occuireuce 
within these few last years than when 
lie first knew' Bengal; an increase 
which he imputes to the increasing 
luxury of the liigher and middling 
classes, and to their expensive imita- 
tion of European liabits, which make 
many families needy, and anxious to 
get rid, by any means, of the necessity 
of supporting their mothers, or the 
widows of tlieir relations. Another fre- 
(|uent cause is, In? thinks, the jealousy 
of old jnen, who, having married young 
wives, still cling to their exclusive pos- 
session even in death, and leave injunc- 
tions either with tlieir wives themselves 
to make the olfering, or with their hcii*s 
to urge them to it. He is strongly of 
opinion tliat the practice might be for- 
bhlden in Bengal, where it is of most 
frequent oceurrence, without exciting 
any serious murmurs. The women, 
he is convineed, would all be loud in 
their praises of such a measure, and 
even of tlie men, so few would have an 
immediate interest in burning their 
wives, mothers, or sisters -in-law, that 
they would set themselves against what 
those who had most iiitluence with 
them Avon Id lie so much interested in 
having established. The Brahmins, 
he says, haA'e no longer the power and 
popularity Avhieh they had Avhen lie 
first remembers Itulia, and among the 
laity many powerful and wealthy per- 
sons agree, and publicly express their 
agreement, with in 

reprobating the custom, w tich is now 


well known to be not commanded by 
any of the Hindoo sacred books, though 
some of them speak of it as a meritori- 
ous sacrifice. A similar opinion to 
that of Dr. Marshman I have heard 
expressed by the senior judge of the 
Sudder Dew'annee Adawlut. Others, 
however, of the members of the Govern- 
ment think diftereiitly. They conceive 
that the likeliest method to make tlie 
custom more popular than it is, w'ould 
Im? to forbid and make it a point of 
honour with the natives; that at pre- 
sent no woman is supposed to be burnt 
without her tiAvn Avisli certified to the 
magistrate ; tliat there are other and less 
public ways to die (on that account 
more liable to abuse than the suttees) 
which might be resorted to if this were 
forbidden ; and that if w e desire to am- 
vert the Hindoos, Ave should aboA'e all 
tilings he careful to keep Government 
entirely out of sight in all the means 
which we employ, and to be even, if 
[Missihle, over scrupulous in not med- 
dling with, or impeding those customs 
which, hoAvever horrid, are become 
sacred in their estimation, aiul are only 
to he desti’oyed by convincing and 
changing the popular mind. When 
(Christian schools have become univer- 
sal the suttee will fall of itself. But 
to forbid it by any legislative enact- 
ment Avould, in their opinion, only giA'c 
currency to the notion that we mean to 
impose Christianity on them by force, 
and retard its progress to an almost iii- 
definito period. 

Januurjf 'll , — We had this morning 
an opportunity of hearing the remark- 
able phenomenon, not uncommon in the 
Ganges, called the Bore, or rush of the 
spi’ing-tide up the river, wdth a great 
elevation of w’ave, and tremendous noise 
and rapidity. The sound resembled 
that of a steam-boat, hut was infinitely 
louder; we were aAA'akened by it, hut 
before I could get out it had either 
passed, or else, as it uhvays runs close 
to one or other of the sides of the riA’cr, 
the high crumbling bank prevented my 
seeing it. Nothing at least Avas visible 
but the Avater shining beautifully bright 
under a full moon in a cloudless sky, 
though the noise continued to be avdi* 
ble for some time longer. 
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I woi t this day to CalcutUi, to attend 
a meeting of the Clmrcli Missionary 
Society, and returned, after an early 
dinner, with Archdeacon Corrie. 

A very beautiful ch et cat was cjuight 
this morning in one of the walks of the 
garden, and was overpowered by a num- 
ber of men and dogs, utter a severe 
chase from one tree to the other, and a 
gallant resistance. It is a very pretty' 
animal, like a cat in all respects except 
its size, which nearly ecpials that of a 
small tt)X, and its long pointed nose. 
The eomiiion wild cat often occurs iii 
this neighhonrhood, and the civet is not 
imfre(iuent. During the fruit season 
the garden is sadly pillaged hy swanns 
of monkeys, which then make their 
appearance from tlie jungles, as well as 
hy the huge bats, wdiich entirely live on 
fiuits and vegetables, their vampire 
luihits, as I have before observed, being 
utterly fabulous. Though they then 
abound, not one is now to he seen ; they 
probably sleep during the cool weather. 

There is another powder-mill in this 
neighhourliood besides those near i^ar- 
deii h*each, and half-way^ between this 
place and Calcutta, The itnmense 
tpiantities of salt-pctro found in Ik'iigal 
aecoiint for their fre<piency. The ten- 
dency of the soil to produce it is very 
annoying to the builders and the ocen- 
I.)aiJt,s of hoiist's. It can scarcely be 
prevented from encn^acliing in a few 
years o’l the walls and lloors of all 
lower ro<nus, so us to render them un- 
w holesome. and eventually uuiuhabit- 
ahle. Half the houses in Calcutta are 
in this predicament, and their grouiid- 
tloors useless. Cellars are unknown in 
this part of India. 

Jamiartf On my return from 

Calcutta this morning, where I went to 
preach at the cathedral, I found tliat I 
liad a fresh reason for thankfulness to 
God in my wife’s safety, and the birth 
of a fine and promising little girl, to the 
exceeding delight of our dear Emily, 
who rejoices in her new plaything, 
kissing her little sister over and over 
again. God grant that they may both 
grow up in mutual love and equal 
virtue ! 

February 2. — I W'ent to Calcutta for 
a Confirmation, which I held ihe next 
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day in the cathedral ; the number of 
persons who attended were tw o hundred 
and thirty-six, — a good many more than 
were expected, as barely two years have 
elapsed since the last performance of the 
ceremony by Bishop Middleton. 

Most of them w ere half-castes : luit 
there were, however, several ollieers, 
and from tw'enty to thirty Knro])ean 
soldiers, and three grow ii-up w omen of 
the upper ranks. 'I'liey w'ere aj)pa- 
reiitly very seriously impre ssed witli 
the ceremony, w'hich to me, I will 
ow'n, was almost overpow'ering. God 
Almighty grant his indulgenct to me, 
and his blessing on those for whom 1 
then prayed, for Jesus Clirist’s sake ! 

February .5. — I returned to 'I'itty- 
ghur. 1 liad a curious visit a few days 
ago from a person wlio previously aii- 
nounctHl himself by letter as the Jtev. 
Jacob Mecazenas, lately arrived from 
Rome, and anxious to wait u])on me. 

I asked him to dinner two days after, 
but to my dismay, about ten o’clock 011 
the mornintr of the appointed day, iii- 
I stead of the smooth w ell-spoken Jesuit 
1 had nnule up my mind to expect, I 
heard a thundering voice in the portico, 
and was greeted by a tall stout eccle- 
siastic with a venerable beai’d, a long 
black oassoc, a calotte, and a triangular 
hat, wlio announced himself as Fatlier 
Mecazenas of the Dominican order, 
and come to pass tlie day with me ! I 
found be was a native of I’etHs, but 
brought up in one of the Roman ('atlio- 
lic Armenia u convents established in 
Asia, and that he had passed his later 
years at Rome. He spoke wretched 
lUilian, a very little French, no English 
or llindoostanee, and scarcely mor«‘ 
than a few W'ords of I.atin. 1 had an 
engagement at the Government House 
during a part of the morning, wliich I 
pleaded, and hunted ^ about to find if I 
liad any liooks w'hicli could enable tlic 
poor man to pass his time ratlier less 
irksomely in my absence, but I found 
that the few liUtin books wdiich I had 
unpacked were in Calcutta, that I Imd 
no Italian of any kind, and that the 
only French books which I could get 
at were the tragedies of Voltaire, a 
harmless work certainly, but bearing 
so fonniduble a name, that 1 doubted 
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whetlier, even if he could, lie would 
read tlieni. I was not mistaken, the 
name was enough for him, and though 
he made no olijection in my presence, I 
was told that no sooner was my back 
furnetl than, with a deep groan, he laid 
tliein down, and desired a servant to 
take tliem away. Accordingly he passeil 
the greater part of the moi’iiing in 
walking up and down the room, anil 
looking out at the boats on the Ilooghly. 

I piti'Ml the poor man, and when I had 
finished iny necessary Imsiness, on my 
retiiiM reiu'wed my eonv<*rsation with 
him, Avliicli got on better than 1 at first 
expected. 1 asked him some ipiestions 
ahcjiit (ieorgia and Armenia, but the 
most which I got was a list of the dif- I 
ferent tribes of (’ancasns, a specimen of 
the (leorgian vocabulary for the most 
common articles, and the Georgian 
alpha liet, wliieli he wrote out for me, 
and wliicii I was surprised to find difier 
very materially from the Sclavonic, the 
Armenian, ami every other with wliich 
1 am acquainted. At last dinner came 
to Ills relief as well as mine, and he 
soon began to display the ap[v*t.itc of a 
liardy mountaineer. I liave seldom 
seen any one make such quick dispatch 
with whatever Avas put on liis plate, and 
he mad" a no less good use of the three 
French Avords Avitli Avhich he seemed 
most tainiliai', “ ii votiv saiiti* ! " tossing 
down one bumper of Avine al’ter another, 
laughing all the time with the voico; of 
a lion, till I began to fear some exhibi- 
tion Avould follow, not very creditable | 
either to iIk^ Cliurch of h’ome or to the j 
table of a Protestant Ifisliop. He w as, j 
hoAvever, too strong to he affected by 
Avhat he drank, except that it a little 
increased his fluency and noisy hilarity ; 
and as soon as the cloth was fairly olf 
the table I thought it liigh time to call 
for colfee. 1 hail been all this time ex- 
pecting to he asked to sul Ascrihe to stmie- 
tiiing or other, since, the dinner always 
exoeptril, 1 could not perceiA'^e wdiy else 
tlie good man should have shown so 
much anxiety t<>r my acquaintance ; 
and accordingly at length he rose, 
brought out aii immense paper book, 
and after a short complimentary s|)eech, 
solicited patronage to a fund he vrus 
employed m collecting, to repair the 


temple of F(»rtuna Virilis, in Home, 
which was, he said, appropriated as a 
hospital and place of instruction for 
Armenian and other youths, and pil- 
grims, but had been grievously injured 
by certain excavations AA'hich the French 
made while in Rome, in order to ex- 
amine the nature of its substruction and 
foundations. His paper was to the same 
effect, hut was written in English, and 
evidently the composition of some of the 
Calcuthi native writers. He then talked 
of credentials from Jioine ; hut though 
I asked for them, lioth in Latin and 
Italian, he produced none, but evaded 
the question. However, had he produced 
them, he would not have been at all 
more likely to gain his object with me, 
since I neither quite believed the story 
of the French having committed an out- 
rage at variance with their general con- 
duct, nor did I conceive myself called 
on to build up churches for the mem- 
bers of a different communion in Rome, 
when all which I can do is likely to 
fall .so far short of the claims of charity 
in India. If the poor man, who was 
very pressing, had asked me for him- 
sidf^ and in tne capacity which I suspect 
really belonged to him, of a mendicant, 
he would have fari*d better. As it was 
I was unrelenting, though civil ; and 
w*e parted, witli at least the satisfaction 
on my part, that I had giAXUi him a 
giMKl dinner. 

Eebniarif 7. — I went ilo'wu to Cal- 
cutta this morning, to attend a “ dur- 
bar,” or native levee of the (xovernor’s, 
which all the principal natiAC residents 
in Calcutta Avere expected to attend, as 
AA'ell as the vakeels from several Indian 
princes. 1 found on my arrival the 
levee had begun, and that Lord Am- 
herst, attended by his aides-de-camp 
and Persian secretary, had already 
walked doAvn one side, Avliere the per- 
sons of most rank, and who Avere to re- 
ceiv€‘ “ khehits,” or honorary dresses, 
were stii tinned. I therefore missed this 
ceremony, but joined him and walked 
round those to whom he had not yet 
spoken, comprising some persons of con- 
siderable rank and wealth, and some 
learned rnea, traA^ellei*s from different 
eastern countries, who e&ch in turn 
addressed his compliments, or petitions, 
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or complaints to the Governor. There 
were several wliom we thus passed who 
spoke ICwglish not only fluently but 
gracefully. Among these were llaboo 
Ranichunder Roy and his four brothers, 
all fine, tall, stout young men, the eldest 
of whom is about to build one of Mr. 
Sliakespear’s rope bridges over the Ca- 
ramnasa. 

After Lord Amlierst had comideted 
the circle he stood on the lower step of 
the throne, and the visitors advanced 
one by one to hike leave. First came 
a young Raja of the Rajpootana tlis- 
trict, who hud received that day the in- 
vestiture of his father’s terrihiries, in a 
splendid brocade khehit and turban ; he 
was a little, pale, shy-looking Ixjy of 
twelve yeai*s old. Ivord Amherst, in 
addition to these splendid robes, placed 
a large diamond aigrette in his turban, 
tied a string of valuable pearls round 
liisneck, then gave him a small silver 
bottle of attar of roses, and a lump of 
pawn, or betel, wrapped up in a plan- 
feiin leaf. Next came forwards the 
“vakeel,” or envoy of tiie Maharaja 
Sindia, also a boy, not above sixteen, 
but smart, self-possessed, and dandv- 
looking. Ilis khelat and presents were 
a little, and but a little, less splendid 
than thos^ of his precursor. Then fol- 
lowed Oude, Nagpoor, Nepaul, all re- 
presented by their vakeels, and each in 
turn honoured by simihif, though less 
spl^ii Ud, marks ofatteutiou. The next 
was a Persian Khan, a fine military- 
looltiiig man, rather corpulent, and of a 
complexion not differing from that of 
H Turk, or other southern Europeans, 


with a magnificent black beard, and a 
very pleasing and animated address. A 
vakeel from Sind succeeded, with a high 
red cap, and was followed by an Arali, 
handsomely dressed, and as fair nearly, 
though not so good-looking, as the Per- 
sian. These were all distinguished, and 
received each some mark of favour. 
Those who followed had only a little 
attar poured on their haiulkerchiefs, 
and some pawn. On the whole it was 
an interesting and striking sight, tJiough 
less magnificent than I had expecteil, 
and less so, I think, than the levee of 
an European monarch. The sameness 
of the greater part of the dresses (white 
muslin) was not sufficiently relieved by 
the splendour of the few khelats; and 
even these, which were of gold and silver 
brocade, w(?re in a great measure eclipsed 
by the scarlet and blue uniforms, gold 
lace, and I’eathers, of tiie English. One of 
the most striking figures was tlie Go- 
veiiior-General’s native aide-dc-camp, a 
tall, strong-built, and remarkably hand- 
some man, in the flower of his age, and 
of a countenance at once kind and hold. 
His ilress was a very rich hussar uni- 
form. ami he advanced last of the circle, 
witli the usual military salute; then, 
instead of tlie offering of money which 
each of the rest made, he bared a small 
part of the blade of his sabre, and held 
it out to tlie Governor. The attar he 
received, not on his liandkercliief, hut 
on his white cotton gloves. I ha<l on 
former occasions noticed this soldier 
from his height, striking appearand*, 
and ricli uniform. He is a very resjx*ct- 
able man, and reckoned a good officer. 
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CIIAFrER IV. 

CALCUTTA. 

Hri.l-fvs — Woddinj,' I’roce.ssion - Hindoo Fnsfival — Cholera Morbu.s — Fniits — 
Ordination of I'hristian David. 


Is pas.sliijr Cf'S.sipoor, nn my return to 
'J’itlyglim\ I fiillftl on Mr. C. Sfinko- 
spcar, and looked at his rope l)rido;t*s, 
which are likely to he most u.seful, in 
this country at least, if not in ICurope. 
Their principle dill'crs from that of 
chain bridges, in the centre being a 
little elevateiU luid in tlieir needing no 
abutments. It is in fact an application 
of a sliip's standing rigging to a new 
jairpose, and it is not even necessary 
that there shonhl be any foniidation at 
all, as the whole may lie made to rest 
on (bit timbers, and, with the complete 
apparatus of cordage, iron, and liain- 
hoos, may be taken to ])ioces and set np 
again in a. tbv,' hours, and removed from 
jilaee to ])laee by the aid of a few camels 
and elephants. One of these over a 
torrent m-ar Heiian s, of liio feet span, 
stood a severe test during last year's 
iimrulatioii, when, if ever, the cordage 
lit iiave bi'en expected to sutler from 
till' rain, and when a vast crowd of 
lu'uhlioiiriiig villagers took refuge on 
it as the only safe place in the neigh- 
bourhood, and indffd almost the only 
oiiject wliicli continued U> hobl itself 
above the water, lb* has now finished 
another liridgo for the (^aramiiasa, at 
the ex]>ensc of IJamehunder iS'araiii^ 
whoiii I met at the durliar, and who 
may expect to reap much popularity 
with hiseountrynien from sucli a public 
benefit, not otdy as facilitating inter- 
course, but as freeing their religious pil- 
grims from a great anxiety. The name 
of the river in question means “ the de- 
stroyer of good works,” from the cir- 
cumstance of an ancient devotee, whose 
penances, like those of Kch.ima, had 
exalted him to Indra's heaven, Laying 


heen precipitated headlong hy Siva, till 
his siicrifices broke his fall half way, 
directly over tlie stream in question. 
He now hangs in the air, head down- 
wards, and Ins saliva Hows into, and 
pollutes the whole water in such a man- 
ner, that any person who bathes in, or 
even touches it, loses the merit of all his 
antecedent penances, alms, and other 
acts of piety, reserving, however, the 
full benefit of his misdeeds of wdiatever 
descri])tion. All llrahinins who are 
obliged to pass it (and it lies in the 
way to some of the most illustrious 
places of pilgrimage) are in the greatest 
terror. They are sometimes carrieil on 
men's shoulders, sometimes ferried over ; 
hut in either case, if they are in the 
least splaslied or wetted, it amomits 
almost to a matter of damnation, with- 
out hope or chanoe of pardon. The 
people on the bank who act as water- 
men, are not infiuenced by these sufier- 
stitions; but to Indians in general Mr. 
Sluikespear’s bridge will be most valu- 
able. The span of this bridge, ^yhich is 
strong enough to bear a fiehl-piece, is 
320 feet in length,' its breadth 8 : its 
flooring composed of stout bamboos, 
connected by coir-rope, with a net-work 
hand-rail on either side, also of coir, as 
are the shrouils and principal tackling 
which support the whole. The appear- 
ance of the bridge is light and graceful, 
and its motion on passing over is not 
sufiieient to be either dangerous or 
alarming. 

My wife tells me a curious circum- 
stance which has occurred in my ah- 
I sence, illustrative of the timid character 
which seems to belong to the'Rengalees. 
Tlie coachman had asked leave to go 
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witli me to Calcutta ; and as the car- 
riage-horses were consequently idle, she 
ordered the saecses to lead them out for 
exercise. Some demur took place, and 
on asking the reason, she was actually 
told that they were afraid! She in- 
sisted, however, and the horses, when 
they appeared, were quiet as lambs. 
The men at fii’st, out of pure precau- 
tion, had hnckled up their heads so 
tight, that they could scarcely breathe, 
and when orderetl to unloose them, held 
them as if th(*y had tygers in a leash; 
yet the horses, as I have l>eft)re ob- 
served, were ([niet, and these are men 
who Iiave been all their lives in the 
stoblc ! have, indeed, niiderstood from 
jinany (piarters, that tlie lk*ngalees are 
'regarded as the greatest cow^ards in 
India; and that partly owiiig to this 
reputation, and partly to their inferior 
size, tlie Sepoy regiments are always 
recruiti‘d from Ikihar and the upper 
provinces. Yet that little army with 
which J.ord Clive did such wonders, 
was raised chiefly from llengal. So 
much are all mv.u tlie creatures of cir- 
cumstance and trainiuf^ 

I had frequently heard of the admi- 
ration which the Indians feel for cor- 
puli'iicy, but no instance had occurred 
within my knowdedge*. I am assim*cl, 
however, that a young man, whose 
height and hulk I had noticed to-day at 
the dm baV, takes a large draught of ghee 
every Tnorning, in order to contribute 
to the bulk of which he is vain, and 
that very frequently the natives contract 
li vex-compkiints by their anxiety to 
fatten themselves. 

March 1. - We bade adieu to Titty- 
ghur with regret, but just as we were 
on the point of setting out, a severe 
storm ()f thimder, rain, and wind cjimc 
on, which detained ns about an hour, 
being the first regular north-wester 
W’hich we had seem It fairly hished 
the river into high weaves, and produced 
a delightful effect on the air, laying the 
dust, and refreshing vegetation, as if by 
magic. My wdfe and children went by 
water, and 1 took our sircar Avith me in 
the carriage. He is a shrewd fellow, well ' 
acquainted with the country, and i>os- 
sessed of the sort of informal. on which 
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is likely to interest travellers. His ac- 
count of the tenure of lands very closely 
corresponds Avith what I had previously 
heard from others. The “ zemiii<lars.'^ 
or landholdei’s, let their lands, some- 
times in large divisions, to tenants cor- 
responding to the Scotch tacksmen, who 
uiulerlet them again, and occasionally, 
Avhich generally occurs near Calcutta, 
to the cottagers and cultivators imnic- 
diuUdy, ami in very minute jiortions. 
The lands are sometimes on lease lor a 
g<H)d many yeai-s, sometimes from year 
to year only. The usual rent for rice- 
laud ill Hengal, at least in this part of 
it, is tAvt) rupees a begali, or about 1:2 a-. 
or loA. an acre; for orchards five m- 
jiees, or about 1/. li'.s-. for the acre. All’ 
rents are paid in mom^y, and the prin- 
ciple of “ meta ire,” Avliieh I explained 
to him, is unknoAvn. I'he tenant in 
most of the villages is at the expense 
of the buildings, but these are so cheap 
and frail, as probably to cost less than 
thatching a stack in Kngland, and can 
hardly he said to last longer. Land in 
this neighbourhood sells at about fifty 
rupees the begah, but did not fetch near 
so nmcli before the roads Avere opened, 
wliicli has been a measure of exceeding 
utility to the landholders lieir. Tlie 
Ikiboo pointed out two or three large 
houses wbieli we passed, as the re- 
sidences of Aveallhy zemindars, lull avIio 
had also still more splendid houses in 
Calcutta. One of these, avIio Avas dig- 
nified by Taml Wellesley with the title 
of raja, lias a really fine villa, sur- 
romulcd with a sort of park, the borders 
of Avhich are planted witli a bands.omc 
myrtle-leuAX'd tree, about as large as an 
English Ixorse-chesimt, Avhich is here 
very common, but which he lias defaced 
by clipping each individual tree into a 
regular conical shape. This the Ikiboo 
pointed out as a piece of extreme neat- 
ness and elegance. Another gatcAvay 
oil the left hand, in a very picturesipie 
AvcKwl of cocoa-t rees and bamboos, w-as 
guarded by an iiiimeuse Avooden idol of 
a young man, having only sandals and 
a sash painted black, the rest being flesh- 
colour. It must have been, I sdiould 
think, 30 feet high. The sircar said, 
smiling, “Tliat great idol stands sentry 
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to all the gocls and goddesses within/* 
It was, in fact, the entrance to the pagoda 
at Kaida, which I had previously seen 
from the river. A little further, by tlie 
road-side, was a huge tower-like stnic- 
ture, about 1(5 feet high, supported on 
eight or ten massive but low wheels, of 
w(kkI painted red, and adorned with a 
good deal of clumsy carving. “ That,’’ 
he said, again smiling, “ is our god’s 
carriage; we keep it on the main road, 
because it is too heavy tor the lanes of 
the neighbouring village. It is a line 
sight to see the jieople from all the 
neighbourhood come together to draw 
it. when the st'itue is put in on solemii 
days.” I asked what god it belongcHl 
to. and wjLs answered Brahma.” He 
added, it rerpiired between two and 
thri*e hundred people to move it, which 
1 do not ladieve, though I can easily 
fiujiposc that number may usually assist. 

I asked if self-immolation ever took 
place here as at Juggernaut, but he as- 
sured me never that he had heard of.” 
As we passed through Chitpoor, he 
sliowed me the house of the “ Nawab 
of Chitpoor.” Of this potentate I had 
not heard before. He is now adled 
by b’juropei'us the Nawili) of Moorshe- 
dubad, where he resides, and is, it 
setans, the descendant of the Moham- 
im‘dnn nolilcman who was the lord of 
tilt? district hefore our conquest, and 
still retains a considerable appanage of 
lauds and pensions, to the amount of 
about 100,000 S. rupees monthly, with 
ail honorary guard of Sepoys, and many 
of the exteriors of royalty. 

While he resided in his house at 
Chitpoor he was always received by 
the (xovernor on state days at tlie head 
of the stairs, and conducted, after aii 
euibnice, to a sort of tliroiie at the upper 
end <.)f the room, and when he took his 
leave, he was distinguished by a salute 
from the fort, and turning out the 
guard. The Baboo told me all this, 
and did not fail to point out tliii dilfe- 
rent measure which the Mussulniniis 
ill India had received from that they 
had given to his countrymen. “ When 
they conquered ns, they cut otf the heads 
of all our Rajas whom they coidd catch. 
\^'hcii the English conquered them, 


they gave them lands and pensions i^' 
I do not exactly know whether he said 
this by way of compliment or no. I 
Iiavc reason to believe that the senti- 
ment is very common among the Hin- 
doos, and I doubt even, whether they 
would or would not have been better 
pleased had we, in such cases, been less 
ieiiieiit and liberal. Nevertheless it is 
evident that in thus keeping up, even 
at a considerable expense, these monu- 
ments of the Mohammedivi jKjwer, our 
nation has acted wisely as wt?ll as ge- 
iieiously. It is desirable that the Hin- 
doos should always be reminded tliat 
we did not conquer them, but found 
them conquered, that their previous 
rulers were as nmch strangers to their 
blood and to their religion as we are, 
and that they were notoriously far more 
oppressive masters than we have ever 
shown ourselves. 

In passing through the village of 
Chitpoor, I was surprised to see a jack- 
all nin across the streoit, though it was 
still broad day, and there was the usual 
crowd of market-people and passengers. 
A man followed him laughing, and 
shaking his apron to frighten liim, 
which the animal, however, to all ap- 
pearance scarcely Iiccded. Some carrion 
had probably attracted him, but it is 
seldom that they venture to show them- 
selves so early and in such public places, 
A little further w^e passed a sort of 
Sepoy, dressed very splendidly in the 
native style, with a beautiful Persian 
gun and crooked hanjar, but no bayonet. 
My companion pointed him out with 
much glee, as one of the attendants of 
Baboo Ihidimith Roy,* who lives in 
this neighbourliood, and has a mena- 
gerie of animals and biiils only inferior 
to that at Barrackpoor, This privilege 
of being attended by armed men is one 
greatly coveted by the w’ealthy natives 
of India, but only conceded to the 
highest ranks. Among the Europeans 


* He Mi-m subsequently made Raja Rahadur 
by Lonl Amherst, and to liis munificent do- 
nation of 20,000 S. rupees, is tlie erection of 
the UentnO School for the education of nati' t 
fenii'Ies in Calcutta mainly to be.fttrrilmted, 
tU.iier charitable institutions arc likewise 
largely indebted to his liberality. — Rn. 
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210 person now claims it in Calcutta, 
save the chief-justice and the comniaii- 
der-in-chicf, each of whom is attended 
in public, besides his silver sticks, by 
four or live tpcars, very elegantly 
worked, the poles of silver, and the 
blades generally gilt, witli a place for 
the hand covered with crimson velvet, 
and a fringe of the same colour where 
the staff and the blade join. The na- 
tives, how ever, like to have swords and 
bucklers, or muskets curried before 
them, and some lia\e lately ventured to 
mount sentries at their gates, equipped 
very nearly like the regular troops in 
the pay of government. One of these 
the Baboo soon afterwards pointed out 
to me, at the great house of the INlullieh 
family, near the entrance of Calcutta. 
I had afterwards, how'cver, reason to 
know that this w’as without permission, 
and that Iioopllml Miillich got severely 
censured for it by the Persian seere- 
tary, whose functions extend to the 
n^gulation of precedence among the 
natives tlirougliout India, anil, indeed, 
to many of the duties of our lleralds* 
College. 

March 5, Frahj /. — This evening 1 
preaehed the first of a course pf Lent 
tinctures on the Sermon on tlie Mount. 
Unfortunately I have nil these to w^ite 
de novo, my hooks and papers being as 
yet inaccessihle, and t have very little 
tinie for either reading or composition. 
I must, however, do my best. Tlie 
cliureh was extremely well attended, 
fur indeed beyond my expectations. In 
our way tliere we jiassed a nianiage 
procession. The sort of palanquin in 
which the bridegroom was carried was 
according to tlie old Indian fashion, 
iniieli handsomer than that now in use, 
but probably not so convenient. Tlie 
vehicle of the bride was a common ine- 
haiinah palanquin, closed up, and look- 
ing like a coffin. I'lie iiumher of torches 
carried before and on every side of the 
bridegroom was a practical illustration 
of the glorious simile of the rising sun 
in tlie Psalms. By the way, ought 

not the word inDD, (Canticles iii, 7,) 

which our translators render “ bed,” to 
lie “ litter,” or “ palapquiu ?” It ap- 




I pears from what goes before, that Solo- 
' mon had made Rjutmuy in it, — coming 
up from the wilderness like pillars of 
smoke,” with all the dust of his bearei*s 
round him, and escorted by seventy 
warriors during his nightly journey. 
Nor are four-post bedsteads used (see 
vcr. 9) in any part of the East. “ Pe- 
reant qui nostra ante nos !” 1 find the 

same tliought in llarnier, though in the 
midst of so much nonsense, that I am 
almost ashamed of lay oW n conjecture. 

I lielieve it, however, to he right, though 
it has got into had company. 

March 8. — I had an interesting visiti 
this morning froniQj^hadacaiit Deb, the’ 
son of a man of large fortune, and some 
rank and consequence in Calcutta, whose 
carriage, silver sticks, and attendants 
w^ere altogether the smartest I had yet 
seen in India, lie is a young man of 
pleasing coniitenance and manners, 
NIK'aks Knglisli well, and has read many 
of our popular authors, particularly his- 
torical and geognmliieal. lie lives a 
good deal with Europeans, and has 
been very laudably active and liberal 
in forwarding, both by money ami ex- 
ertions, the education of his eountry- 
men. He is secretary, gratnitovisly, to 
the Culcntta School Society, and has 
himself published some elementary 
w^orks in Bengalee. ^Vith all this, he 
is believed to he a great bigot in the re- 
ligion of his country’s gods, — one oi 
the few sincere ones, it is said, anioufj 
the present race of wealthy Baboos 
When tlie meeting was held by tlu 
Hindoo gentlemen of Calcutta, to vote 
an address of thanks to Lord Hastingf 
on liis leaving Bengal, Bhadaeant Del 
proposed as an amendment that Lon 
Hastings should he particularly thankeil 
for “the protection and encouragenunt 
which he had afforded to the ancient 
and orthodox practice of w idows burn- 
ing themselves with their Inishunds* = 
bodies,”— a proposal which was se- 
conded by Hiirree Mohun Thalioor, an-; 
other wealtliy Baboo. It was lost. Iiow'- ; 
ever, the cry of the meeiing, though all 
Hindoos, being decidedly against it. 
But it shows the warmth of Ifluulacant 
Deb’s prejudices. With all this I fijiind ^ 
him a pleasing man, not unwilling to * 
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,coiiv(.‘j-sc on roJi^ious topu’s, and pM*- 
haj)S oven liking to do so from a con- 
sciousness that lie was a shrewd iva- 
soiicr, and from anxiety, which he ex- 
pressed strongly, to vindicate his creed 
in the estimation of foreignei*s. He 
oomphiiiied that liis countrymen ha<l 
lieen much misrepresented, that many 
of their observances were misnnder- 
istood, both by Europeans and the vulgar 
‘in Inilia; that lor instance, the prohibi- 
tion of particular kinds of food, and the 
JmiIcs of caste, had a spiritual meaning, 
an<l were intended to act as constant 
incmciitos of the duties of temperance, 
humanity, abstraction from tlic world, 
t‘i;c. He admitted the beauty of the 
(’hristiaii morality readily enough, but 
urged lliat it did not suit the {leople of 
llindoostan ; and thatoiir drinking wine 
tind eating the tlesh of so useful and 
hxeellent a creature as the cow, would, 
in India, he not only shocking, but very 
unwholesome. 1 said that uoImmIv among 
tis was required to eat beef if he di<l not 
like it. lie, however, shook his head, 
and said that the vulgar of India would 
eat beef n'adily enough if they were 
allowed to do so. lie asked me several 
^juestions respeeting the doctrines of 
tlie Church of I'higland, on which I 
hope 1 gave him satisfactory informa- 
tion (preferring to rmiun'e his preju- 
dices against us, rather than to make 
^ny direct attack on his own principles). 
His greatest curiosity, however, was 
iihout the Frce-inasons, who had lately 
been giung in solemn procession to lay 
the lirst stone of the new Hindoo Col- 
h'gc. “ Were they Christians “Were 
they of my (''lurch?” lie could not 
inuierstaiul tliat this bond of union was 
purely civil, convivial, or benevolent, 
feeing they made so mueh use of prayer ; 
and was greatly surprised when 1 said, 
tliat in Europe both Christians and 
'Mnssiil mans belonged to the society; 
and that of the geiitleineu whom he had 
seen the other day, some Avent to the 
cathedral, and some to Dr. Bi*ycc's 
church. Ho did not, indeed, inider- 
that between Dr. llryce and the 
pftier chaplains any difference existed ; 
and 1 had no desire, on findiiig this, to 
dairy my explanations on tliis point 


i further. He aske<l, at lengthy If I 
Iw'as a Mason?" ** If I knew their sc- 
.cret?" “ If 1 could ;iuess it ?" “If I 
.thought it was any thing Avieked or Ja* 
'cohinical ?" I auswereil, tliat 1 was no 
Mason; and took care to express my 
conviction that the secret, if there Avas 
any, was perfectly harmless; and we 
partetl A'ery gooil friends, Avith mutual 
expressions of anxiety to meet again. 
Greatly, indeed, should I rejoice, if any 
thing which 1 can say should he of ser- 
Jvice to hinjj 

I have lor these few days past been 
reading the Hindoostanec Pentateuch, 
Avith my “Mooiishee," or teacher, who 
has never seen it before, and is highly 
delighted Avith its beauty and eloquence, 
partieulai*Iy with the account of Para- 
dise, the flood, and tlie fall of man. “It 
must liave been a deliglitful place," 
sai<l he, when reading of Etlen and its 
four rivers. He iislu'il me many, and 
some very inlm-estlng (jnestions, and I 
j began almost to hope that Avhat 1 had 
1 the onnortiinity of saying to him would, 
joined to the excellencti of tlie Scrip- * 
I tiircs themselves, have gradually some 
j effect, when one day he manifested a 
I jealousy of the superiority of oiir Scrip- 
tures over tliose of his eoiintrynien, and 
brought me a hoiik, which he assured 
me greatly resembled the work of 
Moses, begging me to read it, Avliich I 
readily promised, j^t Avas a translation 
into English of tm‘ “ a 

portion of the “ Marcumdeya Parana," 
and recounts the exploits of a certain 
giiddess, nameil “ Maha-Maya" (Creat 
I Delusion), produced by the combined 
j energies of all the deities united, in 
1 order to defeat the demons and giants. 
Some parts of it are not unlike the most 
inflated descriptions in the Edda ; and 
though a strai^ I'hapsody, \t. is-uot 
But it has not the 
most distant sTf^roacIi to any moral 
lesson, or^o any practical wisdom. Tho 
translator is a Brahmin from Madras, 
now in Calcutta, soliciting subserip- 
tioiis for the sufferers by famine on the 
Coromandel coast. He called on me 
the other day for this purpose; for 
which also he had contriA^d to assemble 
a numerous meeting of wealthy natives, 
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ail event so iiiuisiial as to excitt much 
surprise among those Eiiropcuiis whom 
I have heard mention it None of tlie 
sums subse filled were very large, but it 
is a new thing to sec a charitable feel- 
ing of this kind awakened among them. 
I felt myself bound to subscribe, if it 
were only to show them that in such 
undertakings Christians would gladly 
co-operate with them, and even entrust 
their money to tlieir distribution. On 
talking, however, wdth one of the most 
liberal of the subscribeis (Vomaniin- 
dun Thakoor), I fouinl they had not 
the same confidence in each other which 
I placed in them. “ Ramaswani Pun- 
dit,” he said, “ may be a very gootl man, 
but 1 took care at tlie meeting that all 
tlie money subscribed should be lodged 
with the house of Palmer and Co., and 
be distributed at Madras by the English 
committee there. 1 do not know the 
Madras Pundits, —but I know that 
Europe gentlemen have clinractcr to 
lose,” 

The external meanness of all the 
shops, depositories, and warehouses in 
this great city is surprising, 'fhe ba- 
zars arc wretchediiesa itself, without 
any approach to tliose covered Avalk.s 
whicli are the chief glory of the cities 
of Turkey, Russia, and Pema, and 
which, in a diruate like this, where 
both the sun and the rains are intoler- 
able, would be more than any where 
else desirable. Yet I hr.ve read inag- 
nificcnt aeconiits of tlie shojis and ba- 
zars of Calcutta. ]5ut they were in the 
same authors who talk of the ])ieiiir- 
csque appearance of its minaret 
whereas there is alisolutely no single 
minaret in Calcutta; nor, so far as I 
have seen or heard, in any of its neigh- 
bouring towns. Mainiltoii’s liook, where 
this is mentioned, is generally regarded 
as very correct. I low could such a 
mistake occur in a mutter, of aiy)thers, 
the most obvious to the eye ? 'J’here 
are many small luosipies, indeed, but 
the Muezzins all stand at the door, or 
on some small eminence adjoining. 
Minarets there are none. Perliaps he 
confounded the church and steeple, and 
supposed that mosipie and minaret were 
synonymous. But none of the uios<iUes 


are seen in any general view of Cal- 
cutta, being too small, too low, and 
built in too obscui’c comers to lie visible, 
till one is close upon them. They ra- 
ther, indeed, resemble the tombs of 
saints, than places for public worship, 
such as are seen in Turkey, Persia, and 
the south of Russia. Though diminu- 
tive, however, many of them are pretty, 
and the sort of eastern (lOthic style in 
which they are built is to iriy eye, 
though trained up to reverence the 
pure English style, extremely pleasing. 
They consist generally of a parallelo- 
gram of about thirty -six feet hy twx*Jve, 
or hardly so much surmounted by 
three little domes, the apex of each ter- 
minated hy a llower, with small but 
richly ornanieutcd pinnacles in the 
angles, 'riie faces of the building art 
covered with a good deal of araliescjue 
tracery, and pierced with a small door, 
of Goiiiic form, in the centre of one of 
the longest faC('S, and a small w indow, 
of almost similar form, on each side. 
()ppo.site to the door, w liieh opens east- 
Avard, and on the we.stern side, is a 
small recess, wliich serves to enshrine 
the Koran, and to direct the eyes of the 
faithful to the “ Kibla” of Mecca. The 
taste of these little oratories is better 
than their materials, which arc unfor- 
tunately, in this part of India, nothing 
l)ut hriek covered with plaster: wliile 
they last, however, they are really great 
ornaments to the lanes and villages 
where they occur, and might furnish 
some advantageous hints, 1 think, to 
the (’hristian architects of India. 

March a:"*. -Our friends, Mr. and 
Miss StoAve, arrived, w'ell and in good 
spirit*:, after a very tedious voyage. 

April 0. — The Hindoo festival of 
“ Ciiurnick P(x>iah” couiiueiiced k>- 
day, of wliich, as my wife has given an 
aceount in her journal,* I shall only 
add a few particulars. 


* One of the Hindoo festivjils in honour of 
tile jfoildess Kali comineneeil this evening. 
Near tin; rjver a crowd was assemliled round a 
sta«e of hamlioos, lifteen composed 

of two nprii^lit and three hori^ital poles, 
which last were placed at five feet 

asunder. On this kind of ^ifilnier several men 
mounted, witli lar^'e out of which they 
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The crowd on the Mcidan was great, 
and very picturesque. The music coii- 


threw down vnrions article" to the hy«tandera, 
who caught them with jjreut o:ig«*rness ; hut I 
was too far oil' to ascertain what tlicy were. 
Thcv then one hy one raised their joined 
hands over their heads, and threw themselves 
down with a force which must, have proved 
fatal had ri<it their fail laren hrokeri by st»me 
means or oflier. ^'^^e cro\\d was too dense to 
allow of my discoverinj,' how this was eHeoted ; 
hut it is <\?rlain llioy were unhurt, as they 
immediately re-ascended, and perfurmed the 
same cercmoujes many times. 

On the loth we were awakened latfore day- 
hreak, by the discordant sounds of native mu- 
sical instruments, and immediately mounttHl 
our horse.s, and rode to tlie Meidjtn. As the 
morriinL' .nhaiiced we could see an immense 
crowd coruiiiLf down tlic tyhowrin^hee road, 
wliicJi was nii^nientf'd liy persons joining it 
from all the streets an<l lanes of tlie city. We 
eiiteriMl the croud, taking the preeaution of 
makini( the sne«!s walk close hy rny horse's 
head, who was frij'htened at the music, danc- 
ing and jflare of toreltes, accompanied at in- 
tervals Ijy the deep sound of the gong. 

“ 'Fhc' donlile double peal of the drum was 
there. 

And the startling sound of the trumpet's 
blare. 

And the gong, that seemed with its 
thunders drca<l 

To stun tlie living, and waken the dead.” 

In the midst of this crowd walked and 
danced the niiseral le fanatics, torturing them- 
Hi'lves in the most honihle manner, and each 
Kuin)iinded hy lii.s own particular hand of ad- 
mirers, with music and torches. ****** 
Their countiMiances denoted .sutTering, hut 
they evidently ylotied in their patient endur- 
ance, and prol.ahly were supportetl hy the 
assurance that iliey were expiating the sins of 
the past year hy sullVring voluntardy, and 
wi'houf a groan, tliis agony. 

e had consideraMe ditlii'iilty in making 
our way througli the crowd; hut when we had 
arri\e<l at a short distance from the scene of 
ac'i'Mi, the muft d\ril was beautifully pictu- 
restjue, and forcibly reminded me of iin king 
lisli race coiirsi* : Hugs were Hying in every 
direction,- lnwths were erected with stages for 
dancing ; the tlowing white garments of the 
natives gave the impression of a numerous 
as.semhl.ige of well dressed women ; and 
though on a nearer approach tlieir dingv 
Com])le\ions destroyed the illusion, yet the 
scene lost nothing of its beauty . 1 never saw- 

in Knglaud sueli a multitude collated toge- 
ther; hut this is one of their most famous 
festivals, and the people hatl assembled from 
all the neighbouring village.s. The noise of 
the music continued till about noon, when the 
devotees retired to heal their wountls. These 
are said to be dangerous, an<l 's casionally tc 
prove fatal. One of our servants, a *' Musal- 


sisted chiefly of large double drums, 
ornamented with plumes of black fea- 
thers, like thosQ of a hearse, which rose 
ctnisiderably higher than the heads of 
the persons who played on them ; large 
crooked trumpets, like the “ Jitiii ” of 
the ancients, and small gongs suspended 
from a bamboo, which rested on the 
shoulders of two men, the last of whom 
played on it with a large, thick, and 
heavy drum-stick, or cudgt^l. All the 
persons who walked in the procession, 
and a large majority of tlie spectators, 
had their faces, bodies, and white cotton 
clothes, daubed all over with vermi- 
lion, the latter to a degree which gave 
them the appearance of being actually 
dyed rose-col f>ur. They were also 
crowned with splendid garlands of 
tlowers, with girdles ami haUlfics of 
the same. Many trophies and pageants 
of different kinds were paraded up and 
down, on stages, drawn by horses, or 
bullocks. Some were mytholo/^ical, 
others were imitations of different Eu- 
ropean figures, soldiers, ships, &c., and, 
in particular, there was one veiy large 


choc,” or torch-hejir<T, of the lowo'it custo (for 
it. .soirms that nono of a higlior sort })riU'iise 
fhe.sfl cruelties), ran about the house with a 
.small s]H!ar flirough his tongue, begging 
money from his fcllow-servant.s ; this man 
.appenrod stupilied with 0 ]>ium. which 1 am 
told is generally taken l>y tliese poor wretches, 
to deaden their feelings; undthe parts through 
which the spears are thrust are said to Ije prt?- 
viously tuliiM?d for a considerable time, till 
numbness ensues. 

In the evening the Ilishop walked to the 
lloitaconnah, the part of the riky where the 
trees for swinging are (‘rected ; tliey are not 
sullereil to l>e pbu’t*d near ttie Kuropt'an resi- 
dences. He arrived in time to he a spectator 
of the whole ceremony. The victim w as led. 
covered with llowers, and without any appa 
rent rt^Iuctance, to the foot of the tree : hooks 
were then »hrust through the mu.scb's of his 
sides, whicli he endured without shrinking, 
and a broad I'andage was fa.sfened round li'S 
waist to prevent the hook.s from being torn 
througlw by the weight of his hojly. He 
was then raised up, and whirled round; at 
first the motion was slow , hut hv degrees was 
inerf^ased to considerable rapidity. In a few 
minutes it ceased ; an<l the bystanders w ere 
going to let liim down, when he made sign* 
that they should proceeil : this resolution was 
received with givat applause hy the crowd, 
and after drinking some water, ho wn.s again 
spun round. — from ha Ldttur'a Jour- 
mif. 
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model of a steam-boat. The devotees 
went about with small speai*s through 
their tongues and arms, and still more 
with hot irons pressed against their 
sides. All were naked to the waist, 
covered with ilowei*s, and plentifully 
raddled with vermilion, while their 
long, black, wet hair Imng down their 
backs^, almost to their loins. From 
time to time, as they passed us, they 
laboured to seem to dance, but in geiu*- 
ral tbeir stej) was slow, their counte- 
nances expressive of resigned and pa- 
tient sutVering, and there w'as no ap- 
pearance, tliat I saw, oO\nything like 
, fivnzy oi' intoxication. | a he j)eaceable- 
I ness of the multitude wa^lso as reiiiark- 
ahle as its number ; no troops were vi- 
sible, except the two sentries, who at all 
times keep guard on two large tanks in 
the Meidaii ; no police except the usual 
“ Chokeydar,” or watchman,* at his 
. posi near Allypcjor llridge ; yet nothing 
dike yuurrelling or rioting occurred, 
and very little scolding!’’ A similar 
crowd ill JCiigland w'oul(T*have shown 
three hoxing-inatclies in half an hour, 
and iii Italy there w'ould have been 
hall-a-dozen assassinations before night. 
In the evening I walked in another 
direction, towards the Boilacoimah, and 
the streets chieHy occupied by natives. 
Here 1 saw the “ swinging.” 

Afn il 15. — The weather is now very 
hot, nnusi ally so, as we are told, owing 
to the w ant of that refreshment which 
north -Av esters usually bestow at tliis 
time of the year, hut, my wife and I, 
by rising at four o’clock, continue to 
enjoy a clelightfiil ride CA^ery morning, 
though by a little after six the sun is 
so hot as to drive us in again. We 
have tried to keep our rooms cool with 
“ tatties,” which are mats formed of 
the kuskos, a peculiar sweet-scented 
grass, set up before an open windoAv, in 
the i|uarter of the prevailing w iml, and 
kept consbintly w'ct by a“ hheesne,”or 
water-carrier, on the outside. They 


* 'riiese watchmen are leas numerous, and 
not more eflicient, than their hrethren in the 
streets of London. They do not cry tire hour, 
hut proclaim tlieir wakefulness hv uttering 
loud howls from lime to time. Thej are 
nniiLd with pistol, sword, and shield.- fii 


o'* 


are very pleasant when there is a strong 
wind, but this year four days out of five 
we have no wind at all. They have 
also this inconvenience, that if .the 
bheestie neglects his work for a few 
minutes (and unless one is always 
watching him he is continually drop- 
ping a.slee])), a stream*of hot air enters, 
which makes the room and the whole 
house intolerable. We are, therefore, 
advised to slnit up all onr windoAAs 
about eiglit o'clock every morning, 
merely agitating the air within by pun- 
kahs, ami getting rid as much as pos- 
sible of all outAvai d hreez<»s. Thus Ave 
certainly timl that the atmosphere 
Avithin doors is preserved at a much 
loAver Umipcratiire tlian the oiitAAard 
air, i. e. at eighty or eighty-five de- 
grees instead of a hundred. Thus con- 
fined, it ivS, lioAvcAXT, close and grave- 
like *. hut if Ave go to an open window 
or door, it is literally like approaching 
the month cf one of the blast-furnaces 
in Colehrook Dale, 

April 21. — I entered into my 42nd 
year. Ciod grant that rny future years 
may he as happy, if he sees good ; and 
belter, far better spent than those which 
are gone by! This day I christeue<l 
my (tear little Harriet. Clod bless and 
prosper her with all earthly and hea- 
venly blessings ! We had aftei'Avards 
a grrat dinner and evening party, at 
Avhieh Avere present tlie ( Jovenior and 
J,.ady Amherst, and nearly all our ac- 
quaintance in Calcutta. To the latter 
I also asked several of the wealthy na- 
tives, aa ho were much pleased with the 
attention, Ix'ing in fact one which no 
Euroiwan of high station in Calcutta 
Iia<l previously paid to any of them. 
Hurree Mohun Thakoor observing 
“ what an increased interest the pre- 
sence of females gave to onr parties,” 

I reminded him that the introduction 
of M'omen into society was an ancient 
Hindoo custom, and only discontinued 
in consequence of the Mussulman con- 
quest. He assented with a laugh, add- 
ing, however, “ It k too late for ns to 
go back to the old custom iiow^” 
Ithadaeant Deb, who overh^l^ us, ob- 
served more seriously, very true 

.t haLy je^did not use to shut up our wo- 
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men till the times of the Mussulmans. 
Bift before we could give them the 
same iiherty as the Europeans they 
must be better educated.” I introduced , 
these Baltoos to the chief justice, which 
pleased them much, though perhaps ' 
they were still better pleased with my 
wife herself presenting them pawn, 
rose-water, and attar of roses before 
they went, after the native custom. 

April 24.— I'lie cliolera morbus is 
making great ravages among the na- 
tives. Few Europeans have yet died 
of it, but to all it is sufficiently near to 
remind us of our utter dependence on 
God’s mercy, and how near we are in 
tlie midst of life to death! Surely 
tbi^re is no country in the world where 
lliis recollection ought to bemoreper- 
petunlly present with us than India. 
All persons experienced in this climate 
deny that any of the country fevers are 
contagious. A very blessed circum- | 
stance, whatever may be its immediate 
cause. 

June 10. — The time that has inter- 
vened since the 24th of April has been 
spent ill a very painful manner. I 
have had to di'plore the death of my 
excellent friend Sir Christopher Puller, 
and for a considerable time had also to 
apprclioiid that it would soon be fol- 
lowed by those of his widow and son ; 
but it pleased God to bless with success 
Dr, Abel’s medical skill, and they em- 
barked for England in the same vessel, 
wbicli, six weeks before, had brought 
them out with a husband and father, — 
all happiness, and agreeable anticipa- 
tion ! May God protect and comfort 
them ! 

During the greater part of Iasi month 
the weatln^r was intensely hot and very 
sickly, though a temporary relief was 
aflbrded by a few north-westers, ac- 
annp niied by heavy showers, thunder, 
and lightning. Tlie.se storms were 
some of thmii very a-wful at the time, 
but as they increased in frequency tlieir 
fury abated, and recently the Aveather 
has not been unlike a close damp rainy 
autiimii in England. The change 
which these storms produce*!, Ixith on 
the animal and vegetable creation, is 
great. The grass and trees, which 


always intleed retained a verdure tai 
beyond whal 1 could have expected, 
have assumed a richer luxuriance. A 
fresh crop of flowers has appeared on 
nmny of the trees and shrubs; the 
mangoes and other fruits have increased 
to treble and <puidriiple the Inilk which 
the first specimens exhibited ; the 
starved cattle are seen every where 
greedily devouring the young grass, 
which, young as it is, is already up to 
their knees ; the gigantic cranes, most 
of whom disappeared during the 
drought, have winged their way hack 
from the Sunderbiinds (their summer 
retreats) ; the white and red paddy birds 
are fluttering all over the Meidaii j and 
the gardens, fiehls, and ditches (and the 
ground-floors of some of the houses 
too), swarm with the largest and noisiest 
frogs I ever saw or heard. One of 
tliesc frogs I saw, about ns large, 1 
think, as a good-sizi*d gosling, and very 
Ixiautiful, being green .«5pecUled Avith 
black, and almost transparent. Some 
of the lizards (also greini) are very 
beautiful, but they are le.ss abundant 
now than they were during tlie hot 
seas*>n. 1 have as yet seen in Calcutta 
neither snake, scorpion, nor centipede, 
nor any insect more formidable than a 
long thill starveling sort of liorii(4, or 
rather wasp, Avhicli has now disap- 
peare*L Of tlie fruits which this sea- 
son olier.s, the finest are leeches and 
mangoes: the first is really very fine, 
being a sort of plum, Avith the f ;avoui* 
of a Froiitigniae grape. 'Fhe second 
is a noble fruit in point of size, being 
as large as a man’s Iaa'o fists; its flavour 
is not unlike an apricot, more or less 
smeared with turpentine. It would 
not, T think, be popular in England, 
but in India it may pass for very good, 
particularly when the terebintluaii fla- 
vour docs not predominate. Wlicn not 
quite ripe it makes an excellent tart. 

Jttiie 14. — 1 have had UA'cry interest- 
ing and awful ceremony to perform in 
the ordination of Christian David, a na- 
tiA^e of Malabar, and pupil of SchAvartz, 
Avlio has been for many years a cate- 
chist ill the employ of the^ Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge in 
Ceylon, and now came to me, re- 
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commended by Archdeacon Twistle- 
ton, and qualified with the title of a 
colonial chaplaincy by Sir Edward 
Barnes, the governor of the island. 
David passed an exa^efling good exa- 
mination, find gave much satis faction to 
every body by his modesty, good sense, 
and good manners, lie was ordained 
deacon on Holy Thursday, on which 
day also I held my visitation, and had 
a good attendance of clergy, and a nu- 
merous audience, notwithstanding the 
early hour at which it was celebrated. 
On 'rriiiity Smiday 1 had the satisfac- 


tion (though by me it was felt at the 
same time, in some degree, a terrible 
responsibility', of ordaining him prie’st. 
God grant that his ministration may be 
blessed to his own salvation, and that 
of many others ! He was loiiged dur- 
ing his residence in Bengal in the 
Bishop’s College, and received much 
attention and kindness from Lady Am- 
herst and many others. He preached 
on Thursday evening at the old church, 
and it was proposed to publish his ser- 
mon ; but this I tliought it best to dis- 
courage. 
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CHAPTER V. 

CALCUTTA TO SIHNIIIASHI. 

Departure — Pinnace — Bengalee Boat — TTindoo Fanatics — North-Wester — Cliinsura-- 
llanaghiit — Sibnibaalii— Ruins — l^ja Omichund — Durbar — Decoits. 


Junk 1/5. — This morning I left Cal- 
cutta for iny visitation through the 
upper provinces. This excursion, to 
which both my wife and I had Jong 
looked iorwards with delightful «antici- 
patioiis, will now become a dreary ba- 
nishinent to me, as the stat^ of her own 
health, and the circumstance of her 
having an infant, are considered as iii- 
siiperuhle obstacles to her undertiiking 
such a journey. Accompanied by my 
domestic chaplain, Mr. Stowe, I em- 
barked on board a fine sixteen-oared 
|iinnace tor Dacca, whicli was to ha the 
lirst statirjn on my visitation. After 
about two hours' s<iuabbUng with the 
owner and navigators of tlie vessel, wc 
got under weigli, with a fine south breeze 
aiul the flood-tide. Archdeacon Corrie, 
with his wife and children, accoinpa- 
nieil us in a budgerow, and we had two 
suuiller lK)ats - one for cooking, the 
other for our baggage. We advanced 
to Bar rack ]) 0 ()r that night, and in order 
to make up for lost time, 1 urged the 
boatmen forwards a good while after it 
was dark, the river being familiar to us 
all. The lights in SerainixK)!* and Ikir- 
rackpoor, the tall massive shadows of 
the (ioveniinent House, and of two 
state barges in tlie river, which, by this 
uncertain light, appeared like vessels of 
considerable importance, made our an- 
choring place very beautiful. Soon 
after we were made sung for the night 
a strong storm of rain and wind came 
on. Our course during this day was 
pretty steadily north-north-west by 
quarter west ; the distance twenty-four 
miles. 

Jfme IG. — We weighed anc hor about 
half-past four, and arrived at Chander- , 


nagore by half-past nine. We there 
paid the Governor, Mons. Pellissier, a 
visit, who pressed us to stay to dinner 
with him, which invitation we accepted. 
The Governor's house has been much 
beautified since I was here before, and 
now has really a very handsome ap- 
pearance. lietween Barrackpoor and 
Chandernagore are some large and 
handsome pagodas, which are, how- 
ever, excelled in beauty by one of a 
smaller size, under a noble grove of tall 
trees. 

A 1 Bengalee boat is the simplest and 
rudest of all possible structures. It 
is decked over, thronglumt its whole 
length, with bamboo; and on this is 
erected a low light fabric of bamboo 
and straw, exactly like a small cottage 
without a chimney. This is the cabin, 
baggage-room, &c. ; hei*e the passengers 
sit and sleep ; and here, if it be intended 
for a cooking-boat, are one or two small 
ranges of l)rick-w(n’k, like English hat- 
hearths, but not rising more than a few 
inches above the deck, M'ith small, 
round, sugar-loaf holes, like those in a 
lime-kiln, adapted for dressing victuals 
with charcoal. As the roof of this 
apartment is by far too fragile for men 
to stiind or sit on, and as the apartment 
itself takes up nearly two-thirds of the 
vessed, upright bamboos are fixed by its 
side, which support a kind of grating of 
the same material, immediately above 
the roof, on which, at the height proba- 
bly of six or eight feet above the surface 
of the Water, the boatmen sit or stand to 
work the vessel. They have, for oars, 
long bamboos, with circular -hoards at 
the end, a longer one of the same sort 
to stcvi with, a long rough bamboo for 
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a mast, and one, or sometimes two sails, 
of a square form (or ratlier broader 
above than below), of very coarse and 
flimsy canvas. Nothing can seem 
more clumsy or dangerous than these 
boats. Dangerous I believe they are, 
but with a fair wind they sail over the 
water merrily. The breeze this morn- 
ing cari'ied us along at a good rate, yet 
our English-rigged bri^ could do no 
more than keep up with the cooking- 
boat. 

There is a large ruined building a 
few miles to the south of Chanderna- 
gore, which was the country house of 
ihe Governor during the golden days 
of that settlement, and of the French 
intiuence in this part of India. It was 
suffered to fall to decay when Ghan- 
dernagore was seized hy us ; but when 
Mr. Corrie came to India, was, though 
abandoned, still entire, and very mag- 
nificent, with a noble staircase, painted 
ceilings, &c. ; and altogether, in his 
opinion, the finest building of the kind 
in this couniry. It has at present a 
very melancholy aspect, and in some 
degree rcmimled me of Moreton-(yor- 
bet,* having, like that, the remains of 
Grecian pillars and ornaments, with a 
high carved pediment, lu beauty of 
decoration, however, it falls far short of 
Moreton-( "orbet, in its present condi- 
tion. This is the only visible .sign of 
declining pi'os])erity in this i)art of the 
couniry. The town of Chandernagore 
itself, though sirial!, is neat, and even 
handsome. It has a little Catholic 
church, and sonic very tolerable streets, 
with ixfspectable dwelling-houses. An 
appearance of neatness and comfort is 
exhibited by the native villages ; and, 
as an Indian generally lays out some of 
his suiierfiiious wealth in building or 
adding to a pagoda, it is a strong mark 
of progressive and rapid improvement 
to say, as Mr. Corrie did to-day, that 
all the large pagodas between “ Cal- 
cutta and this place have been founded, 
or re-built, in his memory.” This, 
however, I must confess, does not tell 
much for the inclination of the Hindoos 
to receive a new religion. Indeed, 
except in our schools, 1 see no appear- 


* A ruinous buildini; in Shropshire. 


ance of it. The austerities and idola- 
tries exercised by them strike me as 
much, or I think more, the more I see 
of them. A few days since I saw a 
toll, large, elderly man, nearly naked, 
walking with three or four otheis, who 
smldenly knelt down one after the other, 
and catching hold of his foot, kissed it 
repeatedly. The man stood witli much 
gravity to allow them to do so, but said 
nothing. lie had tlie string (“ peeto ”) 
of a Hrahmin. Anotlier man passed us, 
on Sunday morning last, hopping on 
one foot. He was a devotee who had 
made a vow never to use the other, 
which was now contracted, and shrunk 
close up to his hams. Lately, too, I 
saw a man who held his hands always 
above his head, and had thus lost the 
]K>wer of bringing them down to his 
sides. In general, however, I must 
own that these spectacles are not so 
common, at least so far as I can yet 
judge, as, before I came to India, 1 ex- 
pected to find them, 

(^liaiidernagore was taken by T.,ord 
Clive and Admiral Watson, in 1757, 
after a gallant ana bloody defence; ancl 
it is worth recording, as u proof of tlie 
alterations which have taken place in 
this branch of the Ganges, that Watson 
Ijrought up a seventy-four gun ship to 
batter it. It was afterwards restored 
to the French, who lost it again during 
the war of the Revolution, but who 
have now received some favom*s from 
tbe English (Joveniment, at which, 
when compared with the severity shown 
towards the colonists of Serampoor, 
the latter think they have reason to 
repine. 

We spent a very pleasant evening 
with Mons. Pellissier. Our parly con- 
sisted of his wife, daughter, and son, 
the physician and secretary of the fac- 
tory, and an Abbe, whoiri 1 supposed to 
be the chaplain. The little church, 
which I had seen from the beach, 
belongs to the « Tibet Mission," a 
branch of the society pro propaganda 
fide” at Rome, which seems to extend 
its cares all over India, which it sujh 
plies for the most part wit^iltalian 
priests, though my old vip*^^lf^ie Rev. 
Jacob Mecazenas, the Georgian monk, 
is one of its agents. They have a bishoD 
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some whore neiir Agra, an Italian, and 
the priests (for / understood there were 
more than one at Chandernagore) are 
of this nation also. W e returned to our 
pinnace soon after ten. 

June 17. — About two o’clock this 
morning we had a nortli-westcr, ac- 
conij>aiiied with violent thunder and 
lightning. It lasted about two hours, 
and w^as so severe tliat we could not 
but feel thankful that it had not over- 
fciken us the night before, while we 
were under sail. I Inive never heard 
louder thunder, or seen so vivid and 
foniiidahle liglitning. Happily our at- 
tendant boats w'ere close in shore, under 
the shelter of the high bank, while onr 
own mariners did their work exceed- 
ingly well and quietly, letting go a 
seeond anchor, aiui veering out as much 
cable as they had on hoard. After 
having done all that under such cireuni- 
stanci'S was to ]»e done, they gave the 
cry of ‘ Allah hu Allali ! ” and wi-iit 
to prayers, a circumstance which, un- 
accompanied as it was by any marks of 
confusion or trepidation, gave me a 
A'ery favourable impression of them, 
though I afterw'ards recollocttsl that it 
w as in fact pretty near the hour wIkmi 
that call is uttered from the mosque, 
which used to thrill me wlien 1 heanl 
it in the Crimea, “ Prayer is better 
than sleep ! prayer is better than sleep !” 
Our boat, Avith this length of Glide, 
rode Avell and easily, hut we had some 
trouble!" ome w'ork in closing the cabin 
wimlows, as our rooms, and all they 
contained, Avere getting a complete cold 
hath. Indeed tlicre really ran some- 
thing like a sea in the cluuinel of the 
river where Ave noAv lay. What passed 
gave me confuk-nce in the vessel and 
her crcAV. The latter are numerous, 
sixteen roAvers, four men accustomed 
to the management of the sails, and the 
serang, all Mussulmans, qnd natives of 
DacGi and its vicinity. They are wild 
and odd-looking pe<iplc, light-liinhed, 
and lean, and very black, bat strong 
and muscular, and all young men, with 
a fiercer eye and far less civil manner 
than the llindoos of Calcutta, to which 
expression of character their dress con- 
tributes (when they wear any, which 
is the case this cool morning"), bidug old 


I uniform Jackets of the infantry and 
iirtil lory, with red caps and dirty tur- 
bans wrapped round them. As they 
sat round the fire this morning, cooking 
their victuals for breakfast, they might 
pass for no bad representatives of Malay 
pirates. The Avind, though much abated, 
continued till after five to blow so hard 
that the boatmen declined heaving aii- 
chor; hut having then shifted to tJie 
south again wt? set oil, and sailed with 
great rapidity by Chinsura and Hooghly, 
w'hicli Ibnn almost one town, with some 
large and handsome, though lieserted- 
looking, houses. At Chinsura is a 
church, and beyond Hooghly, at a 
place I believe named Banda, is a large 
Italian-looking church, with what ap- 
pears to be a convent. The river here 
contracts very much, the banks aix* 
higher and more precipitous, and the 
view of the channel, Avith our little fleet 
in it, extremely picturcsejne and pretty. 
I hailed Mr, (kirrie, and was glad to 
hear they had sustained no damage in 
the storm. Tlie river noAV again ex- 
panded into a broad slieet of water, 
Avith rice-gvonnds on eacli side, and the 
villages further removed from each 
other, hut each marked out by its avo(xI 
of tall fruit-trees. The couni ry, except 
that the river is so mueli Avider, is not 
at all unlike some parts of Oxfordshire 
and Buckinghamshire on the Thames. 
Til ere are fewer pagixias to he s<x*n, 
and none so handsome as those Ave liaA'e 
passed. There is, hoAvever, a rather 
more abundant sprinkling of Kiiropean- 
like houses and bungalows, the resi- 
dences of the indigo planters, as our 
boatmen tell us. And one of the vil- 
lages, Avhieh has two or tliree brick 
houses, and a small Ioav tower attached 
to one of them, Avas interesting to us, 
from the sort of resemblance it offered 
to some in our own dear England. A 
little alxiA'e this village w'c passed “ a 
sign of a civilised country,*' being a 
gibbet, w ith two men in chains on it, 
Avho Avere, as our serang told us, exe- 
cuted tAvo years ago for robbery and 
murder in this neighboiirliood, but not 
on the riA'er. The district beai*s a bad 
name for all soiis of robbery. A mile 
or tAvo higher up is a large island, 
Avhich seems to liaA'e been recently de* 
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serted hj tlie stream, and not yet taken 
possession of by man, being mostly bjire 
sand, and bordered by long grass and 
reeds (not bamboos), a very likely 
place for wild beasts to harbour. It 
was, indeed, in this neighbourhood tliat 
Mrs. Oorrie saw the fresli print of a 
tyger's feet, exactly like those of a cat, 
but eacli as large as a good-sized plate. 
Here again the banks of the river are 
precipitous, and Southey might have 
taken tlie spot as the scene of his Kail- 
yal, and the image of her guardian 
goddess falling down the crumbling 
steep into the river. A few miles 
further brought us to a broad chariuel, 
which diverged to our right hand from 
tlie main l^ed of tlie river, being in fact 
a stream flowing into the Ilooghly, and 
itself derived from the Matiibiingn, a 
branch of the great Ganges, wJiich 
flows from the neighbourhood of Jel- 
liiighey to the centre of the Sunder- 
bunds. This, when there is water 
enough to float large vessels, is the 
most direct communication between 
Calcutta and Dacca, and we bad some 
reason to hope we might find it navigahle 
at present. We anchored, tlierefore, at 
the mouth, and s<.nt the jolly-boat w ith 
the serang and Abdullah’*', to make in- 
quiry at Seebpoor, a place wJiere toll is 
paid, a little within the entrance. T sent 
AlMlulIah, who speaks lOnghsb, in the 
belief that an European was siationed 
there, from whom he was more likely 
than a daiulce to obtain information. 
In the meantime, and after they liad 
been gone a quarter of an hour, tlie 
wind changed two points more westerly, 
and began to bhiw liarder, so tJiat I per- 
ceived we should have some difiieulty 
to avoid going ashore, from which we 
were scarcely Imlf a cable’s length dis- 
tant. I, therefore, proposed to tl»e boat- 
men to weigh anchor, and proceed a 
little farther while yet we had the 
p.>wer. They readily assented, and 
w ere going to do so, when the return 

• 'Hiis man was a Mussulman convert of 
Mr. Corrie's. wlio had travcUecl in Persia with 
Sir (vore Ouseley, and accompanied him to 
England, firom whence he was returning in 
the Grenville, in a state of great poverty, 
V hen the Bishop took him into liis 8ervi<-e as 

jemautdax,” or head officer of thepeo .s.— 

£d. 
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' of the serang put a stop to our proceed- 
ings. lie, indeed, immediately called 
to tlicin, on reaching the vessel, to go 
on with what they had begun, at the 
s:nnc time sending some men with long 
bamboo.s to the stern to stave the vessel 
off the shore. Tliis was very neces- 
sary, since ashore she went in a fev' 
iniimtes, and the wind freshening, and 
there being little or no tide to help us 
here, I concluded that we were to con- 
tinue fixed till the rising of the river 
from the rains set us free. To my sur- 
pris<‘, how ever, the matter was settled 
ill a few minutes; all the crew but the 
serang, who remained to steer, jumped 
into the water about as high as their 
waists. Half the party by main strength 
and A\ eight of pressure thrust off' the 
bfiat from the bank, wh^e, as soon as 
she floab^d, the rest began to tow a-heud. 
They thus carried her merrily along 
the lee shore for al»out two hundred 
yards, when, the headland being passed, 
w’c had again sea -room, and lliey all 
swam on board like so many water- 
rats. This, of course, shows the ex- 
tnnne lightness of our vessel, and how 
little water boats of her class require. 
In the meantime I was hearing the 
report of Abdullah and the ferang, who, 
as it appeared now, Jiad discovered no 
“ chokey ” or toll-house, nor anything 
of the kind. They found, however, 
two large native lx)ats which had just 
come down the river, whose crew as- 
.sured tlieni there was plenty of water 
foravcj^sel of greater burthen than ours, 
while tlieir account was in other re- 
spects so favourable as to distance and 
time saved, that I made up my mind at 
once to go this way. Accordingly, as 
Mr. Corrie’s budgerow was in sight, 
I got into the jolly-boat and went aboard 
to tell him my change of plan. We 
parted with mutual kind wishes, and 
in the hope of meeting again at Bogli- 
p<K)r the 20th of .July. 

]3esides the saving of time which my 
journey to Dacc^ by this course will 
occasion, 1 am not sorry to go througli 
a pait of the country whicli 1 am told 
not many Europeans traverse, aj^^here 
there are no stations or jimer usual 
places of intercourse between them and 
the natives. We set sail about half- 
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past one, and continued our course 
along the new channel till evening. We 
found it alK)ut as wide as the Dee a 
little below Chester, flowing with a 
gentle and equable stream from the 
north-east by north, through fields cul- 
tivated to a consicle ruble extent with 
indigo. Several porpoises were play- 
ing round the vessel, and a g<x)d many 
fishermen came up to offer their wares 
for sale. We continued our course 
tlirough a country more bare of trees 
and more abundant in pasture than 
those parts of Bengal which I had yet 
seen, till half-past five in the evening, 
when the men, heartily tired, begged 
leave to halt for the niglit at a place 
named h’anaghat. This is a large vil- 
lage, with two very noble villas, like 
those of the ^ich Baboos in Calcutta, 
the property of a wealthy Hindoo 
family of the name of Kishnapantee. 
A little before we reached these we 
had passed a ruined palace of an old 
Raja of Bengal (the boatmen knew no 
more of him), and its name Urdun 
Kali. We took a short walk after 
dinner, but found it too hot to go far. 
The scenery is still like that near the 
Thames, and the likeness is increased 
by tlie ciicumstance that there are no 
coco-trees. The high crumbling bank 
of the river is full of small lioles, con- 
taining the nests of the muenas, and I 
liaw a field of what I took for millet, 
wliich 1 did not know was a product of 
Iiulia. Our boatmen, who had been in 
and out of the water like any amphibi- 
ous creatures, sometimes rowing, some- 
times pushing, sometimes dragging our 
bark along the narrow and winding 
channel, displaying great spirit, eheer- 
fiiliiess, and activity, were seated on 
the bank dressing for supper the fish 
which they hud Iwught from the boats 
I mentioned ; while apart, at cautious 
distance, and within their magic circle 
of chalk, our Hindoo servants were 
preparing a more frugal repast of rice, 
Currie, and pine-apples, which cost 
exactly a pice a piece. Of the small 
fish a pice will buy two large handsful, 
as much as a man con well keep in his 
grasp. The fires of these different 
messes were very picturesque, and the 
more so, as a little furtuer down, the 


crews of the cooking and baggage boats 
had each their little bivouac. I was 
glad these poor people got their supper 
over before the' usual north-wester and 
its fall of rain came to drive them under 
cover. The wind, however, was a mere 
nothing, and even if it had been a 
storm, it could not have touched us in 
our present situation. 

June 18. — Our course from Ranaghat 
was up a wider and deeper stream, and 
chiefly to the N.W. — a circumstance 
irreconcileable with Reniu irs map, un- 
less the discrepancy can be accounted 
for by an extraordinary alteration of 
the river’s channel. The banks here 
are higher and more precipitous, the 
country woody, and sometimes really 
very interesting, while coco-trees, of 
which we supposed wc had taken leave, 
re-appeared, and continued to tower, 
from time to time, over the bamlwos, 
banyans, and fruit-trees. 

About half-past five we brought-to 
for the night, at a place which our 
orew called Sibnibashi, but so diffe- 
rently situated (being further to the 
south, and on a different side of the 
river) from the Sibnibas of Reniiell, 
that I at first thought they must be 
mistaken. We landed, with the inten- 
tion of walking to some pagodas, whose 
high angular domes were seen above 
the trees of a thick woo<i, at some small 
distance ; which wood, however, as we 
approached it, we found to be full of 
ruins, apparently of an interesting de- 
scription. Near our landing-place a 
row of large Kedgeree pots, with their 
mouths carefully covered with leather, 
as if just lauded from a boat, attracted 
our attention. Abdullah said that they 
probably contained Ganges water from 
Benares or Hhrdwar, which the Hin- 
doos of high rank used for washing 
their idols ; and that, in this case, they 
might be destined for the same em- 
ployment in the pagoda before us. As 
we advanced along the shore, the ap- 
pearance of the ruins in the jungle 
became more unequivocal ; and two 
very fine intelligent-looking boys whom 
we met, told me, in answer to my in- 
quiries, that the place was. really Sib- 
nibashi, — that it was very large and 
very old, and that there were good 
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paths through the ruins. These boys 
were naked, all but their waist-cloths, 
like the other peasants ; they had, how- 
ever, the* Brahminical string over their 
shoulders; and Stowe, who, as well as 
myself, was much struck by their man- 
ner, pleasing countenances, and com- 
paratively tair complexions, observed 
that the lh*ahniins seemed really to 
maintain a certain degree of superiority 
of intellect over the unprivileged classes. 
After a few questions, tliey wliist>ercd 
to each other, and ran towards the 
jungle, leaving us to pursue our track, 
which was narrow and winding, through 
masses of brick-work and earthen 
mounds, with many tamarind and pee- 
pul-trees, intermixed with thickets of 
cactu-s, baml)oo, and a thorny plant, a 
little like the acacia, on the whole re- 
minding me of some parts of the Ro- 
man wall at Silchester. We found four 
pagodas, not large, hut of good archi- 
tecture, and very picturesque, so that I 
much regretted the haviug left my 
sketch-book on board, and the more so, 
because it was now too late to get it 
before dusk. The sight of one of the 
IKJons, who had folio wchI me, though 
without orders, with his silver mace, 
procured ns much respect from the 
Brahmins and villagers, and the former 
were urgent to show us their temples. 
The first which w'e visited was evi- 
dently tlu* most modern, being, as the 
officiating Bralmiiii told us, only fifty- 
seven years old. In Kngland we 
should ha^e thought it at least two 
hundred : but in this climate a building 
soon assumes, without constant care, 
all the venerable tokens of antiquity. 
It was very clean, however, and of 
good architecture; a scpiare tower, sur- 
mounted by a pyramidal roof, with a 
high cloister of pointed arches sur- 
rounding it externally to within ten 
feet of the springing of the vault. The 
cloister was also vaulted, so that, as the 
Brahmin made me observe, with visible 
pride, the whole roof was “ pucka,” or 
brick, and “ belathee,*' or foreign. A 
very Tiandsome Gothic arch, with an 
arabesque border, opened on the south 
side, and showed within the statue of 
Rama, seated on a lotus, with a gilt 
bnt tarnished umbrella over his be^ ^ 
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and his wife, the earth-born Seeta, 
beside him, A sort of dessert of 
rice, ghee, fruit, sugar-candy, &c., was 
ranged before them on what had the 
appearance of silver dishes ; and the 
remaining furniture of the temple con- 
sisted of a large gong hanging on the 
wall, and some Kedgeree pots similar 
to those which we had noticed. From 
hence we went to two of the other 
temples, which W’ere both octagonal, 
with domes not unlike those of glass- 
houses. They were both dedicated to 
Siva (who Abdullah, according to his 
Mussulman notions, said was the same 
with Adam), and contained nothing 
but the symbol of the deity, of black 
marble. On paying my lee to the 
Brahmins who kept these shrines, I 
was surprised to find that they would 
not receive it immediately from my 
hand, but that tliey requested me first 
to lay it down on the threshold. I 
thought it right to explain that 1 meant 
it for tliem, and in return for their ci- 
vility, not as an offering to their god ; 
but they answered that they could not 
receive anything except from tiieir 
ow n caste, unless it were thus laid be- 
fore them. I therefore of course com- 
plied, though a little surprised at a 
delicacy of which I had found no symp- 
tom ill those Brahmins whom 1 had 
previously met with. This was not 
the only unforeseen circumstance whieli 
occurred. As tlie two temples of Siva 
really contained nothing to s<‘e, I 
thought one rupee was enough, in all 
conscience, between them, and told the 
priests that they were to divide it. No 
sooner, however, hud it touched the 
threshold, than the two old men began 
scrambling for it in a most indecorous 
manner, abusing each other, spitting, 
stamping, clapping their hands, and 
doing everything but striking ; the one 
insisting that it belonged to him, who.se 
threshold it had touched; the other 
urging the known intentions of the 
donor. I tried to pacify them, but 
found it of no use, and left them in the 
1 midst of the fray. Meantime ^ priest 
of Rama, who had reccivg^^is fee 
liefore, and was well satisf/raT came up, 
w'ith several of the villagers, to ask if 
I would see the Raja’s pmace. On ngr 
F 2 
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assenting, they led us to a really noble 
Gotiiic gateway, overgrown with beau- 
tiful broad-leaved ivy, but in good pre- 
servation, and decidedly handsomer, 
though in pretty much the eaiue style, 
with the “ Holy Gate ” of the Kremlin 
in Moscow. Within this, which had 
apparently been the entrance into the 
city, extended a l)rokeii but still stately 
avenue of toll trees, and ou either side 
a wihleruess of ruined buildings, over- 
grown Avith trees and brushwood, which 
reminded Stowe of the baths of (Cara- 
cal la, and me of the upper part of the 
city <»f Olfa. 1 asked who liad de- 
stroyed the place, aiul wjls told Seraiah 
Dowla, an answer which (as it wiis evi- 
dently a Hindoo ruin) fortunately sug- 
p‘sted to me the name of the Kaja 
Rissen Cliund. On asking whether 
this had been his residence, one of the 
peasants answered in the affiruiative, 
adding that the llaja’s graudchildreii 
et lived hard by. By this I supposed 
e meant somewhere in the neiglibour- 
hix)(l, since nothing here promised 
shelter to any beings l>ut Avild beasts, atid 
as I went along I could not h<‘lp look- 
ing carefully before irie, and thinking 
of Thalaba in the ruins of Babylon : — 

“ ('iiutiously he trode and Telt. 

'I’lju ihui^'cruuM j^roiiiul before him with liU 
bow ; 

» • ♦ * # 

The lulder, at the noise alarmed, 

I.iiuiieh'il at til’ intruiliiig stalT her arrowy 
tongue.” 

Our guide meantime turned short to 
the right, and led us into whac were 
evidently the ruins of a very extensive 
palace. Some parts of it reminded me 
of Conway Castle, and otliers of Jioltoii 
Abbey. It hud toAvers like the former, 
though of less stiitely height, and had 
also long and striking cloisters of 
Gothic arches, but all overgroAvn with 
ivy and jungle, rootless, and desolate. 
Here, hoAvev<.*r, in a court, Avhose gate- 
AA'ay had still its (dd folding doors on 
their hinges, the tAvo boys whom we 
liad seen on the beach came forAv-ard to 
meet us, were aunouiiced to us as the 
great grandsons of Ivaja Kissen Chund, 
and invited us very couiteously, in Per- 
giaii, to enter their father’s dwelling. 
I looked round in exceeding surprise. 
ITiere was no more apyeuraiice of ha- 


lutotiou than in Conway. Tavo or 
three cows were grazing among the 
ruins, and one was looking out from 
the top of a dilapidated turret, whither 
she had scrambled to browze ou the 
ivy. The breech of a broken camion 
and a fragment of a mutilated inscrip- 
tion lay on the grass, Avhich was evi- 
dently only kept down by the grazing 
of cattle ; and the jackal Is, whose yells 
began to be heard around us Jis the 
evening closed in, seemed the natural 
lords of the place. Of course I ex- 
pressed no astonishment, but said how 
much respect 1 felt for their family, of 
Avhose ancient splendour I was Avell in- 
formed, and that I should be most happy 
to pay my compliments to the Jtaja, 
their father. They immediately led 
us up a short, steep, straight flight of 
steps in the thickness of the wall of 
one of the towers, precisely such as 
that of Ai'hich we find the remains in 
one of the gateways of Khuddlau Castle, 
assuring me that it was a very ‘‘ good 
road;” and at the door of a little 
vaulted and unfurnished room, like 
that which is shoAvn in Carnarvon 
Castle, as the queen’s bed-chamher, we 
wei'C received by the Itaja Omichund, 
a fat shortish man, of about forty -five, 
of rather fair complexion, but with no 
other clothes than his Avaistcloth and 
Brahminical string, and only distin- 
guished from his vassals by having his 
forehead marked all over witli alter- 
nate stripes of chalk, vermilion, and 
gold leaf. The boys had evidently run 
home to inform him of our approach, 
and he had made some preparations to 
receiA^e us in Durbar. Ills own Mus- 
imd was ready, a kind of mattress laid 
ou the ground, on which, Avith a very 
harmless ostentation, he had laid a few 
trinkets, a gold watch, betel-nut box, 
&c. &c. Tavo old arm chairs were 
placeil opposite for Stowe and me. The 
young Itajas sat down at their father’s 
right hand, and his naked domestics 
ranged themselves in a line behind 
him, . Avith their hands respectfully 
folded. On tlie other side the Sotabur- 
dar stood behind me ; Stowe’s servant 
took place behind him, and Abdullah 
belAveen us as interpreter, which func- 
tion he discharged extremely well, and 
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which was the more necessary, since, 
ill strict conformity with court etiquette, 
the conversation passed in Persian, I 
confess I was moved by the apparent 
poverty of the representative of a iiouse 
once very powerful, and paid Inm more 
attention than T, perhiips, might have 
done had his driiwing-room presented a 
more princely style. He was exce<.*d- 
ingly pleased by my calling him 
** Maha-raja,’" or (ireat King, as if he 
were still a sovereign like his ancestoi-s, 
and acknowledged the compliment by 
a smile, and a profound reverence. 
He stunned, however, much puzzled to 
make out my rank, never having heard 
(he said) of any “ Lord Habib,” ex- 
cept the Governor-General, while he 
was still more perplexed by the exposi- 
tion of “ Lord Hishop Sahib,” whicb, 
for some reason or other, my servants 
always prefer to that of “ TiOrd Padre.” 
He apologized very civilly for his ig- 
noranct^, observing that he had not been 
for many years in Calcutta, and that 
very few Sahibs ‘*ver came that way. 
I told him that I w'as going to Dacca, 
Henares, Delhi, and possibly Hurdwar; 
that I was to return in nine or ten 
months, and that, should be visit Cal- 
cutta again, it would give me great 
pleasure if he would come to see me. 
He said he seldom stirred from home ; 
but as ho spoke his sons locked at him 
with so much earnest aud intelligible 
exi)ressi<m of countenance, that he 
added that ** his boys Avoiild be de- 
lighted to see Calcutta, aud wait on 
me.” He then asked veiy particularly 
of Abdullah in what street and wdiat 
house I lived. After a short couvci*sa- 
tion of this kind, and some allusions on 
my part to his ancestors and their 
ancient wealth and si)lend()ur, which 
were well taken, we took leave, escorted 
to the gate by our two young friends, 
and thence, by a nearer way, through 
the ruins to our pinnace, by an elderly 
man, who said he was the Kaja’s 
“ Muktar,” or chamberlain, and wdiose 
obsequious courtesy, high reverence for 
his master’s family, and numerous ajM)- 
logies for the unprepared state in which 
we had found ** the court,” i -minded 
me of old Caleb Raldcrstone. 

We had not yet, however, done with 


our acquaintance. In about an hour’s 
time the muktar returned, and had a 
conversation with Abdullah, apparently 
to ascertain what my real rank was, and 
with directions to act accordingly. At 
least, after receiving satisfaction on the 
points in question, he desired to see me, 
and aiiiiounced tliat his master intended 
visiting me. I at first declined the 
honour, saying that we were travellers, 
that I was obliged to be offvory :‘arly 
in the morning, and tliat 1 hnd i 
means with pie of rceeiving him a.s 1 
could wish to do. The old moti, how- 
ever, persisted, saying that Ins iLirjster 
w'ould come immediately, and that 
“ where there was friendship (joining 
his hands, and cringing almost to the 
threshold) ceremo'iV was iLunt’uessary.” 
Sfow’e was gone tj bed ; however I imule 
ready to re.oive them; but the Kaja 
after all cxeused himself on account of 
the night air, and only sent bis sons, 
who bsul l>y this time completely trans- 
formed themselves into eastern beaux, 
by the addition of wliite muslin dresses, 
and turbans of gold brocade. 'Phey 
bz*oiigbt also a present of mangoes, 
sugar, and pastry, aud advanced with 
tlic usual miz/ur, after the manner of 
Calcutta. The^ sati* some time, occa- 
sionally answering me in Hindoostanoi*, 
but generally preferring Persian, of 
their acciuirenients in wliieh th(‘y seemed 
proud, and they expressed some sur- 
prise that I did not speak it. They 
were like most of the young Indians I 
have seen, very lively, gentlemanly, and 
intelligent, anxious to obtain informa- 
tion about Europe, and expressing re- 
peatotlly tlie pleasure they expected 
from a visit, to Calcutta. At length, as 
a sign of their “ ruksut,” or dismissal, I 
poured some lavtuider water on their 
hands and haudkercliiefs, apologising 
that I had no attar, and saying that it 
was “belatee giilab” (foreign rose- 
water). They liked it to all appear- 
ance much, and we parted excellent 
friends. On the . whole I liave been 
greatly pleased with the evening’s ad- 
ventuie. It has given nu^n oppor- 
tunity of seeing the. J;^!^1fest class oi 
Hindoo families in tlieir undress and 
daily habits of life. I had heard much 
of their simplicity, as compared with 
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the Mussulmans; and, even in the pre- 
sent instance, I am not quite sure whe- 
ther it is to this simjdicity, or to the po- 
verty whicli I at first suspected, Init 
w hich seemed contradicted by the ap- 
j)ea ranee of the boys in the evening, 
that I am to attribute the sorry appear- 
ance of “ the court,” and the dilapidated 
state in w hich the mansion is allowed 
to continue. I ought to mention, that 
after the boys were gone, the old muk- 
tar remained for some minutes behind, 
hoping they had given me satisfaction, 
regretting that liis master had the astli- 
ma, and saying, how' grand a present 
would have been sent if they had had 
more notice, and at length asking per- 
mission to accompany his young lords 


when they came to see me. So ended the 
evening, but nqt so the night. The 
news had probably spread through the 
village, that a “buna admee” (a great 
man) had come to see the Raja, with 
divers accounts of our riches and splen- 
dour; and about one o’clock an alarm 
of thieves was given by my sirdar- 
bearer, w ho happening to look out of 
one of the cabin windows, saw three 
black heads just above the water, cau- 
tiously approaching the sades of the ves- 
sel. His outcry of “ Decoit ! Decoit !” 
alarmed us, but also alarmed them: 
they turned rapidly round, and in a 
moment were seen running up the rivor 
banks. Thus we had a specimen oi 
both the good and evil of India. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

SIllMBASIlI TO DACCA. 

Gypseys— Winged Hugs— Matabiinga— Fishing — Dirticult Passage in the River— Urahminy 
Hulls — Titybania — Ornamented Heats — Strong Current — Utters — Avalanches- n— . 

Khyzr — Elephants bathing. 


June 19. — We a^in proceeded, still 
or the most part in a northerly or north- 
westerly direction. The river this day 
was much broader than we had yet seen 
it, with sandy banks, covered with low 
silky rushes. Many cormorants, cranes, 
and porpoises were seen, hut no alliga- 
tors or crocodiles, though these shores, 
I should have thought, were well 
adapted to them. The day was very 
hot. We anchored at a place called 
Kishenpol, where the river had a de- 
cidedly western course. This place is 
♦not marked hy Kennell, who is indeed 
nc*arly useless here. The neighbour- 
hood is diy, stmdy, and open, but with 
a good many villages in sight, each with 
its adjacent wood, and tlie parts near 
the river cultivated with indigo, which 
I am told delights in a sandy soil. Some 
scattered eai s of maize were growing 
among it. The banks were precipit- 
ous, and covered with fine long silky 
nishes, evidently ofu kind which would 
he v'cry valuable for cordage, &c., like 
the “esparto” of Spain. Here they 
are only used as thatch, for which 
they are reckoned better than straw. 
This sort of cover is, I understand, the 
favourite haunt of the tyger, who likes 
the neighbourhood of water, and the 
power at the same time of lying dry 
and clean. Abdullah told us several 
circumstances about the tyger, which 
at le^st were curious, as showing the 
popular notions respecting him in India. 
** He not fierce, but very civil when he 
not provoked or very hungiy ; he then 
meddle with nobody.” He ascril^l to 
him, in fact, many of the noble and ge- 
nerous properties which, perh:ii>s with 
equal justice, have been ascribed to the 
lion. He had been, he said, when lie 


was in service before, at one or two tyger 
hunts. The tyger, once wouuiled, ne- 
ver thought of fiying afterwards, and, 
except a sliort little roar when he sprung 
at his prey or his enemies, he was al- 
ways silent both under wounds and in 
<leat.li. On asking, if a tyger should 
cross our path, wliat would he do ? He 
steadily repeated, “ he do no harm, we 
not fire at him.*^ “ W ould he be fright- 
ened at us?” “ Oh no, he afraid of 
nothing, and nobody.’* 

On the other side of the river was a 
large encampment of wretched tents of 
mats, with a number of little hackeries, 
panniers, poneys, goats, &c., so like gyp- 
seys, that on asking what they were, 
1 w^as not much surprised to hear Al)- 
dulluh say they were gypseys ; that 
they were numerous in the upper pro- 
vinces, living exactly like the gypseys 
in England ; that he had seen tlie same 
people both in Persia and Russia, and 
that in Persia they spoke Hindoostaiiee 
the same as here. In Russia he had 
had no opportunity' of aseerfciining this 
fiict; hut in Persia, by Sir Gore Ouse- 
ley’s desire, he had spoken with some 
of the wandering tribes, and found that 
they imdei’stood and <-(mld answer him. 
I. told him of Lord Tvdgnmouth’s con- 
vereation in Hindoostaiiee with the old 
gypsey on Norwood, and he said that in 
Persia it was not every gypsey who 
spoke it, only old people. lie said they 
were so like each other in all the coun- 
trii's where he had seen them, that they 
could not be mistiiken, though in Persia 
they were of much bette^iaste, and 
much richer than here^^^rtn England, 
or Russia. But he added, “ I suppose 
in Russia, before Peter the Great, all 
1 people much like gj'psej's.” There w ere 
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many curious circuinstaiifc's wliicli I 
deduced from his infonuutioii ; lifht, the 
identity of the ^l>sey race in ICiiropc 
and India, ana thvit couiic\^ting link 
seemed establishi d hy a very ob.servaiit 
witness, and certainly oiuMiuprcjudiced 
by system ; secondly, on fiirlhin* imjniry 
1 found the people, whom he identified 
with our gypseys in Persia, were tin.' 
wandering tribes of Louristan, Curdi};- 
tan, &c., whom he described witli truth 
as being of “ a good caste,” valiant, and 
wealthy. It therefore follows tliat 
these tribes, whose existence in Persia 
seems to be traced down from before 
the time of Cyrus, and whose language 
is generally underi^tood to differ from 
the Persians of the plains and cities, 
resemble in countenance and person 
the gypseys, and that their ancient lan- 
guage has Ikvii a dialect of Hiudoo- 
stanee. The probability is, indeed, that 
Persia, not India, has been the original 
centre of this nomadic population. In 
that case, however, it is strange that w e 
do not hear of them sooner in Europe, 
where they could scarcely have existed 
in ancient times without being noticed 
by classical writers. It is no doubt 
true, indeed, that all the principal na- 
tions of Europe are derived from the 
same source w'ith them ; hut still their 
continued adherence to a very ancient 
dialect of the common language, and 
thei r steady pursuance of nomadic habits, 
must have always distinguished them 
from the more settled and civilized 
branches of the same family. But the 
time and occasion of their arrival in 
Europe seems tlie chief problem in Uieir 
history. 

One of the greatest plagues we have 
asyet inet wdth in this journey is that of 
the w inged bugs. In shape, size, and 
scent, with tlie additional faculty of 
flying, they resemble the •* grabliatic ” 
genus, too well known in England. 
The night of our lying oft' Barra ckpoor 
they were troublesome ; but when W’e 
w'ere off the Raja’s palace, they came 
out, like the ghosts of his ancestors’ 
armies, in hundix*ds and thousands from 
every bush, and every heap of ruins, 
and so filled our cabins as to make them 
barely endurable. These unhappy ani- 
mals crowded^ound our candles lu su’:di 


( swarms, some just burning their feet and 
wings oil the edge of the glass shade, 
and thus toppling over; others more 
bold, flying right into the crater, and 
meeting their deaths there, that we 
really paid no attention to what was 
next day a ghastly spectacle, the mighty 
army wliich had settled on the wet 
paint of the ceiling, and remained there, 
black and stinking, till the ants de- 
voured them. These last swarm in my 
pinnace: they have eaten up no incon- 
sideral)le portion of my provisions, and 
have taken, I trust to their lienefit, a 
whole box of blue pills ; but as they 
do their best to clear it of all other ver- 
min, I cannot but look on them with 
some degree of favour. 

Besides the “ inucharunga,” a kind 
of king-fisher, which we had seen be- 
fore, some other birds, whose appear- 
ance is new to me, continue to show 
themselves. One is a small lilack cor- 
morant, or curlew, which w'e see stand- 
ing with its wet wings spread on the 
sand-hanks and shallows, praised as ex- 
cellent eating : another is in colour and' 
size not unlike a blackbird, but with a 
long tail. AlMlnllali says that early in 
the morning it “ reads (meaning sings) 
very finely.” This equivocal use tif 
the two words I have noticed in other 
Indians, and it probably arises from the 
chant in which both the Korun and the 
religious books of the Hindoos arc al- 
Avays read. 

The prospect of our little fleet at an- 
chor, of the fires made by the servants 
and boatmen on the shore, and of a little 
crowd of villagers who came down, at- 
tracted by curiosity, or in the hope of 
selling milk, was very beautiful this 
evening, and presented the elements for 
a plotnre as perfectly Polynesian as any 
in Cfxik’s voyages. 

June 20. — About ten o’clock, gome 
fishermen brought a very noble fish 
alongside of us for sale, of exactly the 
shape and appearance of a chub, but 
weighing at least twenty or twenty-five 
pounds. After a good deal of haggling 
they sold it for twelve anas (about 
Is. ()<!.). TheKhansaman proposed salt- 
ing the greater part, but 1 made the ser- 
vants v'iry well pleased, hy saying, that 
I would only have a litUe lulled for 
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ourselves, and that the rest should be 
divided among them for their Sunday 
dinner, an arrangement which seemed 
to offend no religious pn^mlices either 
of Hindoo or Mussulman, inasmuch as 
the different messes seemed all eager to 
receive their portions, and in the even- 
ing, pt our bivouac, their kettles were 
all supplied with it. The lish was very 
good, exceedingly finn and M-hite, like 
a jack, which it a good deal resembled, 
except that the hones wei*e larger ami 
less immeroiis. Its name is “ j-;ihoo.” 
With occasional supplies of this kind 
there is no tear of our provisions falling 
short, except our bread, which is be- 
come mouldy, and which in this part of 
the country we have no chance of re- 
placing. Our boatiiien contiimed their 
course to-day later than usual, and it 
was about seven o’clock when* we 
brought up near a large village, sur- 
rounded by marshes and [>addy grounds, 
hut with a good deal of pasture inter- 
mingled. Its name is (.^adampoor, as 
we were told by an old man. who added 
fhe gratuitous information, that he was 
himself the village “gaowala,” or cow- 
mai*. This he probai)ly said in hopes 
that we might purchase some milk, hut 
our goats supply us abundantly. They 
are taken on shove whenever we stop, 
to graze on the florin, which to my sur- 
prise gro vs in large patches on these 
sandy banks. On our return from our 
evening’s stroll, we met the gaowala 
with his herd, and I had a fresh oppor- 
tunity of noticing (what had struck me 
more than once before) tlie falsc'hood of 
the idea, that Indian cattle are parti- 
cularly wild or surly with white men. 
These animals in passing us displayed 
no more sliyness than a similar herd 
would have done in England. 

Jio/c 21. — Holland itself could not 
have furnished a thicker or more stink- 
ing fog than hung over the hanks of the 
river early this morning. It cleared 
up towards seven, leaving the promise 
of a tremendously hot day without a 
breath of wind. Indeed for these three 
days we have had by no means the sort 
of weather we were told to expect, and 
if we find water enough for oni course, 
we must, I apprehend, thank the melt- 
ing snows of the distant Himalaya for 


It, more than any rain wliich has y»*t 
fallen in llengal. We had proof this 
morning of the neighbourhood of Eu- 
ropeans of some (fescription or other 
(probably indigo-planters) in two gen- 
tlemen, apparently in the pursuit of 
game, Avho appeared on the hanks, 
mminted on elephants, and followed by 
two men with long bamboos, as if to 
heat the bushes. Though they rode 
for two or three minutes near us, they 
sliowed no dispositicn to have commu- 
nication witli our party. I was at first 
going to hail them, and felt vexed at 
myself afterwards for the shyness, or 
wliatevcr it w’as, which made me lose 
the opportunity of learning many points 
respecting our present situation and our 
future course, on which I wished mucli 
to be informed. A number of little 
hoys came to the side of the river, and 
ran along by our vessel, which the crew 
were towing slowly along, singing an 
air extremely like that of “ My love tc 
war is going.” Tlie words were Ben- 
galee, and unintelligible to me ; but the 
purport I soon found out, by the fre- 
quent recurrence of “ Radha,” to be 
that amour of Krishna with the beau- 
tiful dairy-maid, which is here as po- 
pular a subject with the Imtmcn and 
peasantry, as the corresponding tale of 
Apollo and Daphne can have liecn with 
the youth of (J recce and Hellenized 
Syria. A few pice were thrown to 
these young singers by some of my ser- 
vants, Their mode of begging strongly 
recalled to my mind something of the 
same sort which 1 have seen m Eng- 
land. Dear, dear England I there is 
now less dang(;r than ever of my for- 
getting her, since I now in fiict first 
feel The bitterness of banishment. In 
my w ife and children^ I still carried 
wiili me an atmosphere of home; but 
here every thing reminds me that I am 
a wanderer. 'I'lns custom of the chil- 
dren singing t had not met with before, 
but it seems common in this part of the 
country. All the forenoon, at dillerent 
villages, which are here thickly scat- 
tered, the boys ran out t^ing, not 
skilfully, certainly, unplea- 

santly. The general tune was like ** My 
lK>y Hilly,” Radha! Radhal formius 
the burden. 
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Tlie increase of the population is 
very striking to-day. It is now appa- 
rently as dense as in any part of Bengal 
wliieii I liave seen ; and the crowds of 
villagers bathing, washing linen, &c., 
and the lowing of cattle, barking of 
dogs, and all other rural sounds except 
the crowing of cocks, enliven our pro- 
gress between tlie higli mud-banks, 
which would else be sufficiently tire- 
some. Dense, however, as the popula- 
tion is, it seems exclusively Bengalee 
and agricultural. Except the two Eu- 
ropeans, who might have come from a 
considerable distance, we have seen no 
symptom of white men, nor have we 
passed a single iniligo manufactory, 
since one a few miles on this side of 
Ranaghat. Tlie barges, which are very 
numerous, bring salt from Calcutta, 
and carry back chiefly mustard-seed, 
which, in the shape of oil, is one of tJie 
most indispensable necessaries in a 
Hindoo family. “We eat mustard-oil, 
(said my sircar to me one day, when 
lamenting an additional tax which had 
l>een imposed on this commodity,) we 
bum it, — we rub ourselves with it, — it 
is quite as useful as rice.*’ 

We have been these last three days 
in some perplexity about our further 
progress. The account given us of the 
depth of water by the crew of the large 
pulwars wliich we passed at Sebpoor, 
appears either to have been exagger- 
ated, or to refer to the largest and most 
circuitous of three streams which flow 
out of the groat Ganges into that where 
we are now gliding. The most direct 
of these, by Catchergatty, is said to be 
generalljr at this season tolerably sup- 
plied witli water for a vessel of our 
small draught. But the rain has for 
these three days been suspended, or 
nearly so. We have the ill-luck to ob- 
serve, by the mark on the bank, that 
the river has actually been a few inches 
higher than it is now ; and the diflerent 
boats which meet us bold very diflerent 
language indeed, as to the probability 
of our reaching Dacca by that course. 
The second, or next straiglitest channel, 
is notoriously shallower than the Catch- 
ergatty, so that there only remains the 
thnti, which is nearly by tliree days 
more tedious ;^we are, however, likely 


to obtain some more certain accounts 
to-night. Tlie two cavaliers, or ele- 
phanteers, whom we passed in the 
moniing, and whom I regretted the not 
having spoken with, it seems hailed 
the cook-boat after we were gone by, 
and most civilly and modestly, without 
introducing themselves, wrote a note, 
wliich they committed to my pedb, to 
the native Daroga of Catchergatty, or- 
dering him to give me all the assistance 
and information in liis power, and to 
convey any letters for me, either to 
Calcutta or Dacca. 

We this afternoon passed a very large 
tortoise, consitlerably alxive a foot, I 
should think, in length, basking on one 
of the sand-banks. 

We moored at about half-past six, 
after a very hot day, and a fatiguing 
one.for the poor men, at a place called 
Bnr.vbiinya, a desolate, sandy spot, but 
which promised good air. On landing, 
we found that beyond the immediate 
vicinity of our berth, the country was 
really pretty. A considerable indigo 
work, with an hluropean bungalow, was 
at a little distance, the owner of which 
w'as gone to Kislinagur, but wliich 
afforded us an amusing and instructive 
occupation in walking round the works, 
and seeing the manner in wdiich indigo 
is made, by maceration in water in a 
succession of brick cisterns, and at last, 
by kiln-drying, to evaporate the mois- 
ture from the dye. The Daroga, for 
whom we had the letter, was gone, u e 
found, to a neighbouring village, to 
hold an inquest over a man who had 
been found tlead in a well. 

J^nne 22. — After unmooring again, 
we were disappointed to learn that we 
had passed the nearest way to Dacca. 
There were still, however, two rivers 
opening before us, and that which lay 
to our right, we were told, was nearer 
than the other by some days ; the se- 
rang went off in his jolly-boat to obtain 
intelligence from a little village. He 
brought back word that there was 
water enough, but that there were se- 
veral bad and narrow places, where we 
should ha%'e some difficulty’ in getting 
the pinnace along. I could not conjec- 
ture what sort of narrow places we 
could have to apprehend, inasmuch as 
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the river was here almost a quarter of 
a mile broad, and rocks, I knew, were 
things unheard of in Bengal. But 
whatever were the hindrance, I deter- 
mined on proceeding this way, since 
the rapid rise of the river, which might 
now inevitably be reckoned on, would 
clear away every thing of the sort, 
most probably, in less time than would 
be lost by taking a circuitous route, 
even if (which we could not be sure 
of} that route also should not produce 
its impediments. We therefore turned 
into this branch, which trende<l directly 
south-east, and w'here we found the 
wind indeed against us, but a strong, 
whirly, dimpling stream, urging us 
merrily forwards. In both these re- 
spects we had previously experienced 
the contrary ; so that we found that to 
this point we had been ascending otic 
branch of the Matabunga, llowiiig 
westwards towards tlie Hooghly, but 
that the present was another, which re- 
verted by a southerly course, and with 
greater mpidity, to the mighty Ganges, 
from which it at first had issued. Our 
sails were now useless, but so fine a 
stream promised our boatmen easy work 
with the tow-line. If, however, the 
poor fellows formed any such expc^cta- 
tion, they were soon undeceived. They 
had, indeed, no occasiou to urge the 
boat forwards : stem foremost, or broad- 
side foremost, or whirling round and 
round like a reel, she was hurried on 
with more than sutficieut rapidity. But 
they had continually to bring her up 
short by main strength, or to jump into 
the water, and with loTig bamboos or. 
with their arms and shoulders, to stave 
her off, or push her over, different ob- 
stacles. This is not a peaceable stream 
like the one we had quitted, but hurries 
with it trees and Imshes, and throwing 
up numerous sand-banks, between which 
our course was indeed very <iften nar- 
row and often perplexing, though iu 
the bed of the river there was always a 
considerable depth of water, a circum- 
stance which, obliging our boatmen to 
swim every ten or twenty yards, mate- 
rially increased their labours. At the 
more difficult of these places wc gener- 
ally found a Mussulman fakir or two 
established, who came, or sometimes 


swam, to beg alms, pleading the efficacy 
of tlieir prayers in getting us past ffie 
dangers; and supplying at the same 
time, in many instances, some useful 
hints as to the best course for our 
vessel, a service cheaply rew'arded by 
a few pice, which, indeed, few would 
grudge, who are aware how often this 
is the sole resource of the unfortunate 
boatmen, victims to disease or prema- 
ture old age, brought on by the severity 
of tlieir labours. Our own men, though 
all in the prime of youth, well fed, and 
with figures such as a statuary might 
delight to model after, themselves 
showed too many symptoms of the ill 
effects occasioned by their constant vi- 
cissitudes of water, sun, and toil. The 
backs and limbs of iiiaiiy of them were 
scaly, as if with leprosy, and they spoke 
of this com])laint as a frequent conse- 
quence of their way of life ; though this 
particular eruption, they said, always 
left them if they remained any time at 
home, and re-appeared on their return 
to their aquatic labours. The same 
thing I have heard of among the boat- 
men of Madras, where it is, ignorantly 
enough, mistaken for a saline incrusta- 
tion from the sea-water. Here the 
M'ater is fresh, yet the same spectacle is 
presented, and must therefore, I sup- 
pose, be attributed to checked perspira- 
tion. 

After advancing six or eight miles in 
this manner, sometimes banging on tlie 
sunken trees, sometimes scraping against 
sand-banks, but still trundling on at a 
rate faster than might have been ex- 
pected, we arriv4‘d in a broad deep pool 
with unusually still water, on seeing 
which the serang immediately brought 
to, and leapt on shore, exclaiming that 
we were near one of tlie difficult places. 
It was now about four o’clock, and the 
ilay pleasantly cool and cloudy, so that 
Stowe and I followed his example, iu 
the hope of seeing what was the ob- 
stacle. We found about a hundred yards 
farther a regular dam of earth, sand, 
and clay, thrown up acrass the river, 
(a quarter of a mile wide) bytjie force 
of this restless stream, j^^jffeh now 
struggled on through the impediments 
which it had itself raised, with great 
violence and impetuosity,^ through two 
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narrow and irregular channels^ with a 
considerable fall, into a lower and 
troubled, but still deep bason, some 
three feet below. No vessel larger tlian 
a jolly-boat could pass these eiianiiels 
in their present condition, and tlie ques- 
tion was whether we were to return up 
the rapid stream which we liad de- 
scended, or get labourers to widen the 
most promising, though the narrowest, 
of these sluices. This was a question, 
however, very easilj^ decided. Tlie hank 
was evidently nothing but eartli easily 
worked, and of which the rubbish would 
be as easily washed away by the stream, 
and 1 therefore sent Abdullali to Mata- 
bunga, the nearest village, with direc- 
tions to find the Daroga first, or if he 
were not forthcoming, to hire work- 
people without delay. In the mean- 
time I sat down to make a drawing of 
the scene before me, and to enjoy the 
delightful sound and coolness of the 
rushing water, as well as to observe the 
success of a crowd of people, men, wo- 
men, and children, who covered every 
part of the bank, catching fish with 
long fish-spears, scoop, and ca ting nets. 
In the use of these iiistruinonts they 
were very dexterous. I never in my 
life saw a net so thrown, either for the 
extent of water covered, the precision 
of aim, or the apparent absence of 
effort, as by one young man, a very 
little fellow too, who stwid near us. To ' 
these people we had in the first in- 
stance applied to help us, but they ex- 
cused themselves, saying they had no 
tools. They were, indeed, alrcaily very 
fully and profitably employed, since 
the water was teeming with fish of all 
sizes, and the young man whom I have 
mentioned told us that at this time of 
year nothiug was eateu but fish, and 
that every bixly might have it. He 
said that a few days ago tliere had been 
no passage here at all, for the river had 
been standing in tanks all the way to 
the “Burra Gunga,” but that now" the 
rains had once forced their way, they 
would soon widen the chaimel, and 
that some large vessels which he pointed 
out to us above and below the fall, had 
been waiting several days for this to 
happen, but that now they "svcmld get 
through at our expense. “ Ucha oon 


ke waste.” “ Good for them,” he added. 
At length Abdullah returued. No Da- 
roga, however, lived nearer than the 
one we had left beliind the day before, 
and the villagers refused to come on 
the plea that it was a Hindoo holiday. 
This objection he in part removed, by 
assuring them of good pay. One old 
man, indeed, urged that the Brahmins 
would curse tliein, but Abdullah gravely 
rejoined, “ llie curse be on me and 
mine,” and eight men, being pretty 
nearly the whole effective force of the 
hamlet, came off with him. Seven of 
these were equipped with very large 
and heavy hoes (which are here uni* 
yersally used instead of the spade, and 
ill a soil where there arc no stones, are 
certainly very serviceable tools). The 
eighth had only liis stick, but was, ac- 
cording to the strange usage of Bengal, 
where nobody can do any thing with- 
out a leader, the “ sirdar,” or master of 
the gang, without whom they would 
not work, and whom they allowed (vo- 
luntarily, since there is nothing but 
custom which makes them do so) to 
receive tlieir M^uges, and draw poundage 
on them in consideration of his super- 
intendence. This number fell sJiort of 
my wislies and expectations. They 
were, however, as good, dexterous, and 
diligent labourers as I ever saw. They 
got on at a great rate in the loose soil, 
and we hud soon the pleasure to see 
that the stream worked almost as fast 
as tliey did. In fact, between five 
o’clock and nine, they had enlarged tlie 
channel so much as to make it almost 
cei-tain that the stream in the night 
would do all which yet was necessary. 
I gave the men three anas each, in- 
cluding the sirdar. They were ex- 
ceedingly .grateful, and it was, indeed, 
I well knew, more than they expected. 
But they had worked very hard and 
willingly at an hour when few Hindoos 
can be prevailed on to touch a tool, and 
the latter part of the time up to their 
knees or middles in water. 1 bid them, 
however, come again in the morning at 
four o'clock lest they should be wanted. 
The country round these rapids (if they 
deserve the name) is really pretty, 
open, and cultivate, but interspersed 
with groves, and displaying as much 
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variety as Bcn^l is susceptible of. 
We saw several tortoises swimming 
near the bar. On the bank we found 
a dwarf mulberry-tree, the first we had 
seen in India. A very handsome and 
sleek young bull, branded with the em- 
blem of Siva on his haunelies, was 
grazing in the green paddy. He crossed 
our path quite tame and fearless, and 
seeing some florin grass in Stowe’s 
hand, coolly walked up to smell at it. 
These bulls are turned out when calves, 
on different solemn occasions, by wealthy 
Hindoos, as an acceptable offering to 
Siva. It would be a morfeil sin to 
strike or injure tliem. They feed where 
they choose, and devout persons take 
great delight in pampering them- They 
arc exceeding pests in the villages near 
Calcutta, breaking into gardens, tbrust- 
ing their noses into the stalls of fruit- 
erers and pastry-cooks’ shops, and help- 
ing themselves without ceremony. lake 
other petted animals, they are some- 
times mischievous, and are said to resent 
with a push of their horns any delay in 
gratifying their wishes. 

June 2.3. — We w^ere up this morning 
early to sec the channel which had 
been made, and our sei'ang’s prepara- 
tions for passing it. The former was 
sufficiently wide, but the stream rushed 
through it with a fall at least equal to 
that at London Bridge. The latter were 
extremely simple. The boatmen con- 
fided to their strength of arm, and long 
bamboos, which, with the real lightness 
of the vessel, carried her through tri- 
^ uiiiphantly, preceded by our cooking 
and baggage-boats. The only precau- 
tion which the serang tliought neces- 
sary, was to fasten a long rope from the 
head of his vessel to a stake on the little 
island between the falls, which brought 
her up, after passing the strait, in the 
deep and agitated bason beneath it. 

Fi'om hence we proceeded, during 
the day, along a deeper and more navi- 
gable stream, though still frequently 
perplexed by islets and bars. We saw 
several of the tortoises, wliich I meu- 
tioned, swimming round us, and the 
shells of many more on the sand-banks. 
The country was extremely pretty, the 
liigh banks being fringed almost down 
to the water’s edge with bamboos, long 
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grass, and creepers, and the shore above 
covered with noble banyans, palms, and 
peepuls, with very neat villages under 
their shade, while the figures of the 
women, in coarse but white cotton 
mantles, walking under the trees, and 
coming with their large earthen jars 
on their heads to draw water, gave a 
liveliness to the picture which was 
very interesting. Several indigo-works 
were on the river side, and 1 thought 
the apjK*arance of the boats, the houses, 
and the peasantry, all improved as we 
approaclied the Burra Gunga. We had 
a storm of thunder and heavy light- 
ning to-day about noon. The serang 
made fast on the lee of a small sandy 
point. There was no real occasion for 
his doing so, but he pleaded that if it 
came on to blow hard, he could not ma- 
nage his vessel in a river of so rapid a 
stream, and the depth and direction of 
whose channel was so uncertain. This, 
indeed, was one of the points on which 
I had been cautioned, that I fliould 
never force a serang to proceed 'vheii 
ho was anxious to “lugana” (make 
fast). These people, when engaged by 
the trip, have no interest in needless 
I delays, and though they may some- 
times he over-cautious, they always 
know their own rivers, and the state of 
tlic weather, better than we can do. 
Most if not all the accidents which oc- 
cur to Europeans on*the Ganges, arise 
from their making their crew proceed 
against their wishes and judgment. We 
made a tolerable progress this day, and 
brought to for the night under a high 
steep bank, with some fine old banyans, 
and a small village overhung hy beau- 
tiful tU>wering trees and tamarinds ; be- 
yond was a large circular space enclosed 
l>y a mud wall, which appeared to be 
the ruins of a manufactory of coarse 
earthenware. The peasants were civil 
and communicative, and we should have 
been well pleased to make further in- 
<piiries, but a storm of rain drove us to 
our cabins again. We here had an op- 
portunity of judging of the height to 
which the annual inundation rises. 
The river hank rose at leastJp^nty-five 
feet higher than the prc«»lfitsurface of 
the water, yet, at this viilage,they were 
tlirowing up mud-banks for causeways, 
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and making other provision for com- 
munication and security, totlie height of 
three or four feet more; and all the 
table-land which the bank supported 
was planted with paddy, and obviously 
prepared for the reception of water. 

The jackalls were very noisy this 
night, and there was another noise in 
my cabin so exactly like the bubbling 
up of water through a narrow crevice, 
that I felt convinced tliat our vessel 
leaked, a circumstance which would 
not have been wondcrthl, considering 
how she had been bumped about during 
the two last days. On inquiry, how- 
ever, I was told that it was a sort of 
cricket, or Indian death-watch, which 
always emitted this sound. This was 
the first time 1 had heard it. 

June 24.— >We this day made a better 
progress, the river being deeper and 
wider, while the stream continued almost 
equally powerful. In the neighbourhood 
of the place where we halted for the 
night, which was chiefly cultivated with 
rice, with some patches of sunn hemp, 
were two villages, to one of which we 
walked, and fbund it large, populous, 
and beautifully embosomed in trees, 
some of them of a kind which I had not 
before met with. A large tree bearing a 
small and not ill-tasted fig, attracted 
my attention, from the strange manner 
in which its fruit grew, attached to the 
bark both of bou^^.s and steins, like a 
gall-nut, oak-apple, or similar excres- 
cence. Its name is Goolun. We met, 
during our walk through the village, 
the Brahmin of the place, a young and 
intelligent man, who very civilly not 
only answered our questions, but turned 
back to accompany us in our walk. He 
said the name of the village was Tity- 
bania, and that it, with a property round 
it, amounting to a rental of 14,000 ru- 
pees a-year, lielonged to a Hindoo fa- 
mily, whose name I forget, and who were 
now engaged in a law-suit. That a 
niuktar was named to receive the rents, 
and that, as he shrewdly observed, 
“The Comjiany get their taxes, the 
poor people their receipts as usual, and 
all things go on as before, except the 
two brothers, who are rightly served 
for quarrelling.’* I asked if indigo 
were cultivated ; he said no, and that 


probably the soil might be too clayey 
for it; but added, “ The indigo is a line 
thing to put money into the purse of 
the Baboo, but we poor people do not 
want to see it. It raises the* price of 
rice, and the rent of land.” The rent 
of indigo-ground, he said, was above 
twelve anas the begah (5.9, an acre). 
That of rice-ground five (about 2s. the 
acre). TJiis is far less than in the 
neighbourhood of Calcutta, but the 
place is certainly very sequestered. No 
t>'gers, he said, are ever seen here. We 
passed by some Mussulman cottages, 
distinguished by the poultry wliich w’ere 
seen round them, and a very small, but 
new and neat Hindoo cottage, before 
whose door its owners were busy pre- 
paring a small garden, an unusual sight 
in India, and at a short distance from 
which a young banyan-tree was planted 
on a hillock of turf, carefully sur- 
rounded witli thorns, woven into a sort 
of dead-hedge, with much care and neat- 
ness. I pointed out this last to the 
Brahmin, who merely said it would be 
a great tree in time, and very beautiful 
ill that part of the village. A hand- 
some young woman, adorned with un- 
usual gaiety of silver anklets, &c., went 
into the house, and the owner himself 
was a young man, so that probably tlie 
banyan was a votive offering on occa- 
sion of their marriuge, or the birth of 
their first child. At a small distance, 
and on the brink of the river, was a 
little wretched hut of straw and reeds, 
removed from all other dwellings, with 
a long bamboo and a small ragged flag 
stuck into the ground, on each side of 
its front. It was, the Brahmin said, the 
tomb of a Mussulman holy man. While 
we were passing on, several other vil- 
lagers colleetca round us. Some of 
them seemed greatly a^wised with our 
unusual figures and complexion, and 
our imperfect Hindoostanee, hut there 
was not the least expression of shyness, 
nor any real incivility. Abdullah said 
it was quite amazing to see how fami- 
liar the common people had become 
with Englishmen during the last twenty 
years. He remembered the time when 
all black people ran away from a white 
face, and the appearance of a single 
European soldier struck consternation 
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into a village. “ They used to them 
now,” he said ; “ they know they no 
harm do.” The country-people in this 
neighbourhood seem contented and 
thriving, for them, though of course 
their most flourishing condition would 
be reckoned deep poverty in England. 
The boats on this river are much neater 
than those on the Ilooghly. Their 
straw tilts are better made, their sterns 
are not so unreasonably high, their sails 
less flimsy, nay, many of them are 
painted, and have copper or gilded eyes 
fixed into their bows, and on each side 
of tlie helm.* We had two beggars by 
the boat, the one an old man with a 
white beard, blind, and led by two 
boys, who were, he said, his children. 
I asked how old he was, but he did not 
seem to understand my <iuestion, merely 
answering that he had been blind forty 
years, and had lost his eyes soon after 
he married. There are surprisingly few 
lieggars in Bengal. Of those whom I 
have seen, the greater part have suj>er- 
added some religious character to the 
natural claims on our pity. This old 
man, however, had nothing of the sort, 
and had merely asked alms as a help- 
less and unhappy being, I was heartily 
glad that 1 had come out pi-ovided. 
The other beggar was a Pariah dog, 
who sneaked down in much bodily fear 
to our bivouac, and was exceedingly 
delighted by a few pieces of mouldy 
toast which we Uirew him. He was 
like a large terrier ; he would have been 
handsome had he been in better plight, 
and had he had anything like the con- 
fidence and alacrity of his species in 
England. I have been often struck, 
and more than ever in these remote dis- 
tricts, by the variety of colours and 
breeds which Indian dogs display, and 
their similarity to many in Europe. 
Terriers and hounds, or s<»methingvery 
like them, are however the most usual. 
Are they indigenous, or is it possible 
that their stock can have been derived 
from us ? 1 should think not, consider- 

ing the recent date of our establishment 


* These are not merely ornamental. Dr. 
Abel, VI hen he accompanied Lord Amherst on 
ht& embasav to China, observed the sam.* thin|;, 
and the Chinese lustifled it by saying, “No 
cau see, No can savey.”— Eli. 


in the country, and the extreme small- 
ness of our numbers any where but at 
Calcutta. 

1 forgot to notice that this morning, 
about eight o'clock, we experienced one 
of those accidents which are not unfre- 
quent on Indian rivers, and, in small 
or ill-built vessels, perilous. We were 
skirting pretty near the base of a high 
crumbling bank, whose top was at least 
thirty feet above us, when the agita- 
tion of the water caused by our oars, 
and the motion of the vessel, dislodged 
some of the sandy brink, and imme- 
diately a lar^e body of sand and loose 
earth, weighing perhaps several hun- 
dred weight, slipped down in a formid- 
able avalanche into the water, half 
filled our cabin, and wetted me to the 
skin with the splash it raised, and, 
though it would hardly have sunk us 
had it fallen on our deck, would doubt- 
less have swamped the greater part of 
the boats we see around us. 

July 2.5. — The river this day rapidly 
increased in size, and bctuime very 
beautiful and interesting. The banks 
are still high and precipitous, but the 
vegetation which overhangs them is 
splendid, and some of tlie villages 
would be reckoned neat even in Europe. 
Several considerable indigo-M orks also 
appeared on the banks; but the bunga- 
lows attached to tliem did not seem to 
be occupied by Europeans. We ascer- 
tained to-day that the tortoise of these 
waters is no contemptible eating, hav- 
ing some good turtle-soup at dinner. 
There was not, indeed, much green fat, 
but what there was was extremely 
sweet and good, without the least fishy 
taste, and the lean very juicy, well- 
flavoured meat, not unlike veal. We 
want, in fact, no comfort or luxury but 
bread, having had none eatable for 
many days back. 

We stopi^ed at night at a beautiful 
village, with splendid banyan and 
peepul-trees, and surrounded by natural 
meadows and hedge-rows, so like Eng- 
lish. that, but for the cocos, we could 
have supposed ourselves at home. The 
hedge-rows were of young toon-trees, 
which, to my surprise, I found so like 
I ash as easily to be mistaken for it. 
Even the wood, when fresh felled, re- 
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sembles ash, more than the dark colour 
which it bears when wrought into fur- 
niture in Calcutta. It differs, however, 
from ash, in being extremely heavy. 
The inner rind, whicli is white and 
glutinous, tastes like liquorice. 

We passed tlirough a large paddy 
field, whicli the villagers were dili- 
gently weeding, and which they had 
already got extremely clean. Part of 
it had evideiitly been eaten down by 
sheep or cattle, a practice apparently 
common in India. The path which we 
followed led us at length close to an 
indigo- work, with a small but very 
• preny bungalow, which on inquiry we 
found was occupied by Mr. John Da- 
vies, belonging to the firm of Palmer 
and Co. I meant at first to call, but 
found, on entering the compound, that 
neither master nor mistress was at j 
liome, though there was a fine and nil- ; 
merous family of white children, and 
the usual sw'arm of black bonnes, I'fcc. 

I thought of leaving my name, but did i 
not like to give a man tlie trouble, on 
his return home, of coming late in the 
evening a considerable distance to the 
pinnace, which I knew would be the 
consequence of my doing so. 

June 20. — Soon after day-light this 
morning we passed an empty pinnace, 
(empty at least of all bi^t its crew,; 
proceeding from Dacca to Calcutta. 
From the serang, whom I hailed in 
passing, I had tlie disappointment of 
iieariiig that w^e were still three days 
from the Burra (lunga, and eight from 
Dacca. It was, however, a satisfaction 
to find tluit there was sufficient water, 
and lliat (of which we had lately begun 
to enterUiiii some suspicions) our se- 
rang really was in tlie right course. 

About noon we passed a liandsorae 
upper-roomed house, with large veran- 
dahs, the property also, as the work- 
men near it told us, of Palmer and Co., 
but occupied by a Frenchman, one of 
their agents in the indigo trade. An 
old gentleman with powdered hair, and 
sundry other whites, male and female, 
came out, but disappeared again before 
we could hail them. I sent, however, 
one of my silver-sticks, witli my com- 
pliments to the gentleman of the house, 
requesting him to send us some leaven 


to make bread with ; and with the fur- 
ther request, that, if not inconvenient, 
he would favour us with a loaf. The 
answer came back, to my surprise, that 
I they had no leaven in the house, and 
t no bread I A sin^Iar answer to re- 
ceive from a domiciliated Fluropean in 
decent circumstances, and most of all 
from a Frenchman I • 

The river still continued to increase 
in size, and was now very little nar- 
rower than some parts of the HtKighlr, 
the banks of less beauty than we have 
lately seen them. Our course for these 
last two days has been generally S.E. 
bj' E.. the wind strongly against us, 
hut the current as decidedly in our 
favour, 'rhe fishing-boats here have 
very few of them oars ; they are moved 
by small paddles with great swiftness 
and dexterity. We have had the mor- 
tification of seeing that they are unwil- 
liuar to come near us, l>eing, I appre- 
! bend, afraid that our dandees will seize 
their fish without payment. Three of 
our men took to the jolly-boat just now, 
to speak one of their canoes, when the 
poor men on board it, as well as two or 
three other skiffs in the neighbour- 
hood, paddled off with alj speed, and 
! soon distanc(*d their pursuei's. This 
does not tell well for the general cha- 
racter of dandees in India, and indeed 
it is easy to see tliat though our crew 
dare not plunder the country people in 
our presence, tlieir morality is pretty 
much like that of an F^nglish bargeman 
— an animal by no means scrupulous 
with regard to liis neighbour’s property. 
About four o’clock we turned short to 
the left, leaving the Mohanna river 
with its broad stream flowing south- 
wards to the Sunderbiinds, and ascend- 
ing a narrow and very rapid current 
nearly due north. This our serang 
called tlie Mattacolly, and he still holds 
out to us the prospect of reaching the 
Burra Gunga to-morrow. A large 
herd of cattle, apparently intended for 
the Calcutta market, passed us ; they 
were swimming across the river, a task 
which they performed very dexterously. 
They were not fat, but in other re- 
spects fine and well-grown animals. 
Their white heads and horns had a 
very singular appearance, all, or nearly 
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all, the rest of their bodies being under 
water. We passed one other indigo- 
work to-day, and that was ruined, tlie 
bank of tlie liver having given way 
with the hoiue, which consequently 
now showed ns an architectural section 
of its inside. We saw an ingenious 
’water-puinp, w'orked by twelve men, 
and intended, as I conceive, to irrigate 
a piece of cane-ground. We lialted for 
fJie night at seven, by the side of a low 
sand-l)Jink, with a vast extent of open 
and inarsiiy eonntry round us ; tlie 
river, wdth its banks of mud, the liat 
prospect, and its own width, a gocxl 
deal reiniiitled me of the Dee behnv 
Cliester, in the neighbourhood of tlie 
King’s ferry. 

Jinip. 27 . — The river expanded in 
about four miles into a noble piece of 
water, T should think little less than a 
mile across, but still running with in- 
creiusing rather than diminishing rajn- 
dity. The whole lake literally sw'ariiied 
with small lisliing-boats, and we passed 
st>me larger vessels loaded with jars of 
salt. Tlie fishery, we were told by 
these people, was of the “ llilsa,” or 
“ Sable Fish,” and the salt was for pre- 
serving them. To the north-west, 
about a mile further, we saw the inoiitli 
of another broad stream, which the 
serang said was the (Jomiacrcolly ; 
colly and nuddoe seem in this part of 
Bengal synonymous. The correctness 
of this iiatue was coi' firmed by some 
people on shore, who told us that in 
III lout four hours more we should be 
opposite the town of Boonshah, one of 
the few names on lienneH’s map of 
whicli we have been able to learn any 
tidings. Every body laughed at the 
idea of our reaching the (Junga to-day ; 
iiuh'ed with such a current as Ave are 
now contending against, we can hardly 
hope to advance a mile an hour. The 
northern bank of this new river was 
fiat and grassy, the southern very high, 
precipitous, and displaying many recent 
marks of the liavoc made by the cur- 
rent, which must, I should apprehend, 
be at this moment swollen unusually 
by some violent storm higher up. In- 
stead of a gradual rise, everYthi ng re- 
sembles the circumstances of a sadden 
torrent. Trees, sods, bushes, earthen- 


ware, all sorts of stray rubbish float 
past us, the river is covered witli foam 
and flouts rippling and wiiirling along 
The poor men Avorked like horses at 
the toAving line, but could hardly make 
head against it. l^liis precipitous bank, 
however, is very woixly, picturescpie, 
and populous, and the fishing-boats 
mooring under it in great iminhers 
give a pleasing air of life to the scene. 

We passed, to my surprise, a roAv of 
no less than nine or ten large and veiy 
beautiful otters, tetliered with straAv 
collars, and long strings, to l>;|pi}:oo 
stakes on the bank. Some Avere swim- 
ming about at the full extent of their 
strings, or lying Ijalf in and half out of 
the water, otliers Avere rolling them- 
selves in the sun on the sandy bank, 
uttering a shrill Avhistling noise, as if 
in play. I Avas told that most of the 
fishermen in this neigliboiirhotxl kej:)! 
one or more of these animals, Avho were 
almost as tame as dogs, and of great 
use ill fishing, .scinetimes driving the 
shoals into the nets, sometimes bring- 
ij!g out the larger fish with their teeth. 

1 Avas much pleased and interested with 
the sight. It has always been a fiincv 
of mine that the poor creatures whoJi 
we Avaste and persecute to death for no 
cause, but the gratification of our 
cruelty, might, by reasonable treatment, 
be made the sources of abundant amuse- 
ment and advantijge to us. The simple 
Hindoo shows here a better taste and 
judgment than half the otter-hunting 
and bailger-haiting gentry of lOu gland. 

One of the fishing-vessels came on 
board with some fine large fish, and 
one of the dandees had cauglit us ii 
turtle in the morning, Avhich turned out 
extremely well, so that Ave had a feast 
to-day. The Hilsa fish I bad heard com- 
pared to a herring, but to which it bore 
no resemblance that 1 could find, either 
m taste or size, being at least six times 
as large. It is reckoned unwholesome 
to eat ill any quantity. In going along 
I witnessed a disturbance on the shore, 
and found that one of the dandees had 
carried off a fowl belonging to a Mus- 
sulman cottage. I, of course, made 
him restore it, and cautioned the whole 
crew, that if I saw any more miscon- 
duct of tlie kind, I would have tlie 
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offender Ixifore the next magistrate. I 
am not sorry to liavc had an opportu- 
nity of reading them this lesson. 

Bv*tweeii five and six this morning' 
we passed Matta colly, the town whence 
the stream takes its name, or vice versa. 
It was the largest assemblage of native 
dwellings (for there are no brick houses 
among them) which I have seen since 
we left Calcutta, and a very consider- 
able number of native vessels, some of 
large size, were moored before it. The 
serang spoke of it as a place of great 
tra<le, being tlie mart for salt to all the 
central provinees of Bengal, and the 
principal source whence rice, mustard- 
oil, salt-fish, and liutter were obtained 
for the CJalciitta market. The usual 
channel of communication with Cal- 
cutta was by the Siinderhunds and the 
Mohanna river, which we left behind, 
anil whose principal stream, as I then 
noticed, falls into them. Our people 
complain of the dearth of rice. The 
last harvest was not a very good one, 
and the famine in Malabar has in some 
degree occasioned scarcity in Bengal. 
At least, rice is now more than twice 
the usual price. 

We had several severe stonns of wind 
and rain during the day, and, unluckily 
for us, the place where we brought to 
for the night was a spit of sand cut off 
from the land by a strong crop of in- 
digo, almost as high as our heads, and 
so wet that one might as well have 
walked through a waterfall. Stowe 
succeeded in turning a corner, and got 
into some green meadows beyond, with 
a pretty little river like the Cherwell 
Winding through them. I was less 
venturesome, and contented myself with 
examining some of the peculiarities of 
tlie indigo, M'itli which I was previously 
unacquainted. It is, I find, a real 
vetch, having a blossom like a pea, as 
well as a vetch-shaped leaf. It is chiefiy 
cultivated on the banks of the rivers, as 
the driest situations. One indigo-esta- 
Mishmeut was near us, and Abdullah 
had already sent to know if any leaven 
or bread were attainable. Tin; answer 
was that the Sahibs had nothing of the 
kind, and never got anything better than 
the unleavened bread of the country. 
8o that it appears the old Frenohn.aii 


was not singular in his privations. We 
have lately seen a few instances of a 
curious hat, worn by the boatmen and 
peasantry. It is precisely the head of 
a small umbrella, made of straw, like 
the umbrellas which they usually cari’y, 
but without a handle, and tied under 
the chin by two strings, which come 
somewhere from its middle, resembling, 
in fact, pretty nearly the straw hats 
worn by the Chinese, except as being 
more clumsy. It must be very useful, 
however, both in rain and sunshine, 
and I wonder that it is not more gene- 
ral. Many of the larger boats which 
we passed this day were painted black, 
the bamboo pillars which support the 
platform carved, and the sterns orna- 
mented with hirge brass studs. 

Jtmc 28. — The river takes a remark- 
able twist here, so that our course 
lay north-east by north. This indeed 
threatens to lengthen our journey to 
Dacca, but it is a great relief to the 
men, as they are enabled to make sail, 
and our progress is much more rapid, 
though certainly not in so favourable a 
ilirection as yesterday. We saw a strik- 
ing specimen of the precarious tenure 
of these high banks, and how slight 
causes will sometimes make them topple 
over. One of these cliffs or scars, for 
they pretty nearly answer to the latter 
name, without any reason that we saw 
but the agitation of the water occasioned 
l)^ our vessel, though we were at eome 
ihstance, fell suddenly to the weight 
of many tons, and immediately, as if 
answering a signal, in two other places 
the bank gave way in the s niie manner. 
Had we been under any of them our 
vessel must have gone to the bottom, 
and the ripple was distinctly filt, even 
where we wei'e. About nine o’clock 
we passed Kuperra, a considerable vil- 
lage, with a large ruinous building, 
Kuinous as it is, after the specimen 
which Sibnibashi afforded us, we were 
not surprised to find it still occupied by 
the Zemindar of the district. In its 
present state, and rapidly as we passed 
it with a favourable wind, it is not very 
easy to judge of what it originally has 
been, but from its Grecian architecture 
it can hardly be old, while it has evi- 
dent marks of having been constructed 
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in a striking and picturesque taste. But, 
as I have before observed, a building 
soon becomes ruinous here, and to re- 
pair any tiling does not seem the habit 
of India. Abdullah had more tlian 
once told us strange things of the “ Birds 
of Paradise” which we were to see as 
we approached the Great Ganges. I 
confess I v/^is slow to give cretlit to 
him, having always understood that the 
remarkable birds usually so called, were 
inhabitants of the Malayan and Hooloo 
Archipelagos only. He described them, 
however, accurately enough, as large 
birds, of a gold colour, M'itli a crest and 
very long tail ; adding that tlie feathers 
Mere the same with those silky golden 
ones which he had seen .sold in lAindon. 
This morning he calh'd to us in a great 
hurry that one of them was in sight, 
perched on a tree not far from the 
water’s edge. Unfortunately I could 
not distinguish it, but Stowe, who saw^ 
it, though imperfectly, said it appeared 
to answer his de.scri()tion. 

The nets u.sed for fishing these waters 
are very simple and imperfect ; their 
casting nets arc indeed large, and gomt 
of their kind, but of course chiefly 
applicable to the smaller fry. AVe have 
seen no instance of the seine or drag- 
net, and the rest, ev^en their largest- 
seem on the principle a scoop, tri- 
angular, and terminating in a jmrse. 
I'hey are <‘xtend‘Hl on tM o long bam- 
boo.s, to catch the sq-eam and all it 
brings M'ith it, ami when suppcjsed to 
1)0 tolerably full, are lifted suddenly. 
Sometimes they are thus managed in 
boats in the middle of the stream, where 
they must re([uire coiisideiiible dex- 
terity; sometimes they are fastened to 
bamboos, in likely eddies, near the 
banks. In citlier case the tame otters 
must be of most essential service to 
drive the fish and terrify them from 
escaping. This rudeness of net struck 
me more, because on the Hooghly very 
large nets, apparently of the seine kina, 
are used, with kedgeree-pots for floats. 
The river continues a noble one, and 
the country bordering on it is now of a 
fertility and tranquil beauty, such as I 
never saw before. Beauty it certainly 
has, though it has neither mountain, nor 
waterfall, nor rock, which all enter into 




our notions of lieautiful scenery in 
p]iiglaud. But the broad river, witli a 
very rapid current, SM arining with snui] I 
picturesque canoes, and no le.ss pic- 
turesque fishermen, winding througli 
fields of green corn, natural meadows 
covered with cattle, successive phmtii- 
tions of cotton, sugar, and [)awn, studded 
with villages and masts in every creek 
and angle, and hacked continually 
(though not in a continuous and heavy 
line like the shores of the Hooghly) 
with magnificent peepul, banyan, bam- 
boo, betel, and coco-trees, aflord a su<’- 
cession of pictures the most riants that 
I have seen, and infinitely tu yond any 
thing which I ever expected to see in 
Bengal. To add to our |)K*asiirc tliis 
day M'e had a fine rattling breeze carry- 
ing ns along against the stream, Miiich 
it raised into a curl, at the rate of five 
miles an hour; and, more than all, I 
heard from my m ife. We brought to 
at .«even near a lai*ge village, called 
Tynybanya. The banks near the river 
Mvre cultivated in alternate (juillets 
with rice and cotton. Tlnm folloued 
long ridges of puMm, M'hich groM'S 
something like a kidney-bean, and is 
carefully covered aliove and on every 
side w ith branches of bamboo, forming 
a sort of luMlge and ro*)f, as liigli as a 
man’s head. Wlicn tliese brandies and 
leaves lK‘Come withered (which tliey 
soon do), they look exactly like a high 
mud Mali, so like indeed, tliut M'hen we 
first saw them in the course of this 
morning we both thought they were 
garden M'alls, and that the pawn Mas 
cultivated within instead of under them. 
Pawn seems one of the most higlily 
valued productions of India, if m c judge 
either by the pains taken in its cultiva- 
tion, or the price mIiIcIi it bears; Me 
were told that its retail price Mas sixty 
leaves (each as large as a bay leaf) foV 
an ana (Ijd.), no contemptible rate in 
a country where all products of agri- 
cultural labour are so cheap, and wliere; 
rice may be had at less than half an ana 
the seer, a weight of nearly two pounds. 
Yet the only use of pawm (whidi has a 
hottish spicy flavour) is to wrap up the 
betel-nut, which the ijatives of India 
delight in chewing, and for which I 
should have thought many other leavea 
o 2 
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would answer as well. Our servants, 
indeed, have an idea that the rfK>t of 
the pawn is eollected by the apothe- 
caries as medicine, and sold at a high 
rate ft)r exportation, but I never re- 
mcmlxir hearing of it. I tried chewing 
the betel to-day, and tliought it not un- 
pleasant, at least I can ejisily believe 
that wlierc it is fashionable people may 
soon grow fond of it. l^he nut is cut 
into small s<piares and wrapped up in 
the leaf, togi^ther with some chuiiuin. 
It is warm and pungent in the mouth, 
and has tlie immediate etfect of staining 
the tongue, mouth, and lips, of a fiery 
orange colour. Tlie people here fancy 
it is good for the* teeth, hut they do not 
all take it. I see about half tlie crew 
without the stain on their lips, Ijiit I do 
not think the teeth of tlie others are 
better. 

Tlie betel is a hetintiful tree, the 
tallest and slenderest of the palm kind, 
with a very smooth wliite hurk. No- 
thing can lie more graceful tlian its high 
slender pillars, wlien baeked liy the 
darlc shade of banilioos and other simi- 
lar foliage, A noble grove of tliis kind 
sncceedetl to the pawn-rows at our vil- 
lage tliis evening, embosoming the cot- 
tages, together with their little gardens, 
and, what 1 see here in greater })erfec- 
tion than I have yet seen in Bengal, 
their little green meadows and home- 
steads. We ranil>led among these till 
darkness warned us to return. The 
name of tliis river is Cliundnuh. We 
saw a large eagle seateil on a peepiil- 
t!‘ee very near ns. On the peepul au 
t*artlieu pot was hanging, wliich Ab- 
dullah said was brought thither by 
some person wlio^e father wars dead, 
th;it the ghost might drinlc. 1 before 
knew that spirits were sn])j>osed to dtN- 
light in peepul-trees, but di<l not know, 
or Jiad forgotten, tin* coineidence of the 
Brahmiiiical w^ith the elassical x^an 

.7/i/ic 29. —This morning we con- 
tinued our w'ay with a strong and 
favourable breeze against a broader 
and a broatler stream, that •ocked the 
little boat,” and surpassing the Hooglily 
almost as much in width as in the rich- 
ness, beauty, aiid cheerfulness of its 
ban^, which makes me believe that 
Calcutta is really ont* of the most un- 


favourable situations in Bengal. We 
passed some fishing-boats of very in- 
genious construction, well adapted for 
paddling in shallow water, and at the 
same time not unsafe, being broad in 
the beam and finely shaped. They 
were also clinker-built, the first of that 
kind which 1 have seen in India. About 
twelve o’clock we passt*d on our leR- 
haud a large and handsome European 
house, ver}' nobly situated on a high 
dry hank, with fine trees round it; and 
iinimdiately after, wx* saw before us a 
she(*t of water, the opposite bank of 
which was scarcely visible, being in 
fact Gunga in lier greatest pride and 
glory. Tlie main arm, wliich was 
visibh*, stretched away to the nortii- 
w’est, literally looking like a sea, with 
many sails oii it. Directly north, 
though still at a considerable distance, 
the stream was broken by a large sandy 
island, and to the south, beyond some 
low sandy islets and narrower channels, 
we saw another reach, like the one to 
the north, with a sandy shore, looking 
not unlike the const of lamcashire, as 
seen trending away from the mouth of 
the Mersey. To one of these islets we 
stood across with a fine breeze. There 
the boatmen drew ashore, and one of 
them came to ask me for an ofieriiig, 
which it was (he s aid) always custorna y 
to make at this point, to Ahizr^ for a 
good passage. Khizr, for whom the 
Mussulmans have a great veneration, is 
a sort of mythological personage, made 
up of diflereiit Kahhinical fables con- 
cerning Eliezer the si*rvant of Abraham, 
and the prophet Elijah, on which are 
engrafted the chivalrous legends re- 
specting St. George ! They believe 
liiiii to have attended Abraham, in 
which capacity he drank of the fountain 
of youth, wdiich gave him immortality. 
This is Babhinical, but the Mussulmans 
also believe bim to have gone dry-shod 
over Jordan, to have ascended to heaven 
in a fiei’y chariot, and lastly, to be a 
valorous knight, who heljis the arms 
of the believers, and will n*tum at 
length on a white horse, a little before 
tlie day of judgment, together with, 
and as the Vizier of, our Lord, to 
destroy Dejjal or Anti-Christ, and sub- 
due the multitudes of Gog ajod Magoe. 
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as liavinjr access to tlie fouiitaiii of 
life, and as having passed Jordan, he is 
particularly disposeil to love and cherish 
the waters, and all which belong to, or 
sail on them. Dacca, under the Mogul 
dynasty, was placed under his peculiar 
protection, and he naturally succeeded 
to that veneration which, in the same 
district, the Hindoos Iiad previously 
been in the habit of juning to their 
Varuna, god of tlie seas and rivers. 

Our vessel found something like a 
sea running in the niid-channei, aii<l I 
could observe our two sirdar-hearers 
sitting close to each otlier with very 
melancholy countenances. I observed 
to mine that this river was groaferthaii 
the old Gunga, and was amused by (he 
faint and dismal assent be gave, though 
he endeavoured to conceal his un- 
inarinerlike sensations. We stood across 
to the other side, leaving a Ini'ge sandy 
island on the right, and halted to wait 
for our boats, though in a liad situation, 
where a heavy sea beat on tlie shore, 
and the pinnace thumped coiitimially on 
the sand. We Might (o have anchored 
further out, but that wouhl have luvii 
contrary to the naval tactics of Hengal, 
which always incline to Img the shore 
as much as possinle ; arid what followed 
made me rejoice tliat tl is was the case. 
A poor miseiable-lookiug man came 
along-side, and with joined hands, and 
in accents of deep d.istieFs, asked fi>r 
medicine. On inquiring wliat was the 
matter, he said tliat he and eight 
a boat's crew, w'ere all I3 ing within a 
few yards, so ill and weak that tiu v 
could not mnigate their vessel, and 
only himself and two more had sti-englit 
to craw l about at all. The eonqilaint 
he called “ play,” w hioh 1 was told w as 
a bilious fever. AVe went to the vessel, 
which jireseiited indeed a tlhinal .<ceiie 
ofmiseiy. I would not let Stowe go 
into the cabin, which he was about to 
do, but made the poor fellows eoiiie to 
the gaiig-waj'. Their ease seeimMi a 
very jdaiii one, their tongues wliite, 
pulse very quick and hard, and skin 
much sulVused with yellow, a: id they 
had almost given up hope of liie. jt)u:’ 
serang said it was the Sunderhimd 
disease, in fact, a ?narsh fever. Stowe 
immciliately fell to work to make some 


pills of calomel and colocynth, wdiich 
they took very thankfully ; and he left 
tliem more to lake if required. 

Wq soon found indeed, and on their 
account found wdth less regret, that 
many things w ere to he done lielbre we 
could resume our voyage. As the wdud 
was full against us, our top-masts were 
to he struck, and otlier preparations 
made for tacking. The boatmen 
wished to show their gratitude to St. 
George (or St. Kliizr), by a little feast ; 
and as the village w'here our lot was 
thrown hade fair to he interesting, wc 
disposed ourselves for an e:n*lier and 
longer waJk after dinner tlian usual. 
Meantime we wa*re besieged liy beg- 
gars: a wMTtelied old leper, all over 
sores, a. younger olqc'ct of tlie same 
kind, a blind im'.n, w ith many otherg, 
came down to tlu* henoli ; and when 
after dinner, we w alked into the villag -. 
a very small and deforimd dwarf, ai. 
old man not above thret; feet high, was 
brought on a mairs shoulders, lie 
seemed to set a tolerahl)’ high value on 
liimself, and insU ad of being grateful 
for tlie alms 1 gave him as a beggar, 
wanted to he paid as a curiosity'. The 
ino.st eharacU’ristie, liowever, of these 
ap])lieants, was a tall, well made, but 
lean and raw-honed man, in a most 
lantastie array of rags and wTetched- 
ness, and who might liave answ'ered 
admirably to Shakspeare's Kdgar. He 
laid a very lillhy lurhun round hi.s head, 
with a cock’s leather in it, two sateluJs 
liung over his broad shoulders — the 
remains of a onnnnerhiind, wdiieli ha»l 
been scarlet — a large fan of the jial- 
mcTTe-leaf in one hand, and over the 
other wrist an enormous chaplet of 
wooden heads. lie t-ame up to our 
boatmen with a familiar air, hade them 
sahiiii with grea.t cordiality, then, half 
laughing, hut w'ith moments in wJiieii 
his voice iLssiimed a tone as deep as a 
curfew, appeared to ask their benevo- 
lence. lie w as a Aliissnlmi'ii religious 
mendicant, and was come to congratu- 
late hi.s brethren on their arrival, and 
receive tlieir bounty. Tliat bounty 
w’as snmll : neither his own merits, nor 
those of Khizr, could extract a single 
pice eitlier from serang or boatmen. 
They gave Iiini, however, a little rice. 
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wliit'h he received in a veiy bright and 
clean pot,, and then strode away, with- 
out asking anything of us, and singing 
111a, illuliu ! 

Tlie evening w^as very fine, and we 
liad a beautiful stroll along the beach 
and through the village, which, more 
tliau most 1 have scl-ii, reminded me 
of the drawings of Otaheite and the 
Friendly Islands, It was surrounded 
f)j' quillets of cotton, sugar-(?ane, and 
lice, overgrown with baiuhoos. and 
palms, and on tlie slioi e were some fine 
sjieciuiens of tin; datui'a stramoniuiri, 
wliicli, as night came on, opened a mag- 
nificent and very fra«jrrant wdiite lily- 
shaped fiower, w'hile all tJie grass and 
hushes were gemmed w'itii brilliant 
fire-flies. A mnnher of canoes were 
building on the beach, many of them 
very neatly made, and like those which 
1 Iiave lately seen, cliiikered. These 
w^u’c, liow'over, dear (at least 1 thought 
so). On asking tlni price of one of 
them, the carpenter who was painting 
Iier said forty-six rupees. Dragon- 
root grows plentifully in all these 
tJiiekoLs. 

On going at night-fall to imjuire 
after our patients, we found them al- 
ready belter, but very anxious for 
w ine or spirits, w hich they said ahvays 
cured tlie Sunderbund fever. Ithadu- 
cant Deb had as.sured me that no Hin- 
doo ought or would on any account 
lake spirits, or even any liquid medi- 
ciiw, from the hands of an European, 
’^'et these people w ere all Hindoos ; so 
that it appears that the fear of deatli 
conquers all the rules of superstition, 
or else that these people in general 
I’eally care less about the matter than 
either Europeans or siieli bigots as 
iihaducant Deb would have us believe. 

'I'lie river, I should guess, at this 
place, is about as wide as the Mersey a 
mile below laveipool, but its very fiat 
shores make it l(X)k wider. The place 
w here we lay w as evidently frequented 
1 y people who cither were frightened, 
or had recently been so, since there 
w ere very many traces of that devotion 
W'liich originates from a sui^posed dan- 
gerous enterprise. I saw no fewer tlian 
three turf-lmilt kiblas for tlie devotion 
or thanksgiving of Mohammedans, and 


a small shed containing the figure of a 
horse, rudely made of sti-aw piaftered 
over with clay, which I was at a loss 
whether to regard as Mohammedan or 
pagan, since tJie Mussulmans of this 
country carry about an image of the 
horse of Hossein, and pay much honour 
to that of Khizr. IN'earitwasa small 
shed of bamboos and thatcJi, where a 
man was watching a fielil of cucumbers, 
which interested me as being the same 
custom to whicii Isaiah alludes in chap, 
i. ver. 8. 1 pointed out tlie coincidence 

to Abdullah, w lio was greatly delighted, 
and observed, after some praises of 
Isaiah, tliat surely tlie old religion of 
the Brahmins must have had some 
truth, since they all, he said, looked 
forward to an incuriiation of Vishnu, 
on a white liorse, to restore the w'orbl 
to liappiiiess. “ They only not know,-’ 
he said, that Vishnu already incar- 
nate, and that become again when they 
iiieuliou, on white horse, as they speak,” 
alluding, as he afterwards explained 
himself, to the description of (hirist in 
Revelations xix. vei‘. 11. This man 
is cei’Udnly intelligent, and, for his 
situation in life, extremely wcll-iu- 
tbiiiied. 

And thus we are, literally, in India 
beyond the (Janges. We have had 
the mortification, however, of learning 
that w e have come hitlier too soon, and 
that our serang ought to have kept on 
the western bank till almost opposite 
Jatfiergunge. Throngh his ignorance 
we shall have the greatest strength of 
the iiiomsoon to contend with to-mor- 
row, instead of having its force broken 
tjy a weather-shore, or one which partly 
answ'ers to that description, 

June do. — This moniing we heard a 
very good account of our patients, and 
left tJ;ein with a small stock of bark 
and wine, enough, I should hope, to 
sot lip men who are entirely unaccus- 
tomed to any stimulant. We found, 
unfortunately, but too soon, the dilfi- 
culty of proceeding on our way to 
Daccji. The men towed us a few' miles, 
with much labour, against a fierce 
wind, which thumped ns eveiy moment 
with* right good will on the clay bank 
— then begged leave to rest — then to 
try the middle of the river. To this 
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measure we were much inclined, as the 
stream we thought would of itself be 
enough to carry our vessel down, while 
the wind (with the driver and jib) 
would serve to steady us. We s^ion 
found, however, that the pinnace, from 
its want of keel, had no guidance or 
stability in the water ; that she neither 
answereil to her helm, nor in the least 
bore up against the wind ; nay, that 
the stream itself had not so much 
hold on her shallow construction as 
the M’ind had, even when all the sails 
were down. I urged them to try their 
oars 5 but the sea ran so high, and the 
vessel rolled so much in the middle of 
the stream, that these too were useless, 
or nearly so. We tried to rc'gain tlie 
shore from which W'e had parted, hut 
found this dilliciilt, witPlout a very 
serious loss of ground. Under these 
circumstances it seemed still advisable 
to stretch over to the western bank 
wliicli we had prematurely quitted, 
and accordingly we stood across for 
the sandy island, which, on our arrival, 
we found div’ded by a broad channel. 
Our serang was very coolly going to 
establish himself for the night on the 
first land which he touched ; hut I in- 
sisted on his at least proceeding over 
the next broad stream, so as to get in 
a favourable direction for towing next 
day, and for remaining with a weather- 
shore during the night. He obeyed, 
and we at 5 o’clock again took up onr 
quarters on a sandy beach, the very 
likeness of Southey’s Crocwlile Island, 
being pretty nearly the spot where 
should have been yesterday evening, 
had our serang known where he was. 
The only interesting occurrence was 
the capture of a very large and beau- 
tiful iguana, or lizard, two feet nine 
inches long, with five toes on each foot, 
and a forked tongiie, beautifiilly marked 
with tiger-like stiipcs of yellow and 
black. It was basking on the river 
bank, but was no sooner disturbed than 
it ran into the water, then, seeing the 
boats, instead of diving it lK*gan to 
creep up the bank again, when one of 
the boatmen caught it in a snickle. 
They were all much afraid of it, and 
spoke of its bite as poisonous, which, 
from its appearance, I am little inclined 


to believe. It did not, indeed, seem to 
have any teeth at all. Stowe rambled 
about the island, and waded through a 
marsh after some widgeons, and shot 
two ; on cutting them up an egg was 
found in each. This supply will not 
be unseasonable to our rapidJy decreas- 
ing larder. 

July 1. — This morning, the wind 
being more moderate, we continued 
our course to the w estern bank of the 
river, without any great loss of ground, 
and then proceeded fin ourahly enough 
by towing. The river soon became 
free from islands of any sort, and ex- 
panded into the most noble sheet of 
fresh w ater 1 ever saw , I should guess 
not less than four miles wide. The 
i banks are tolerably high wlien we are 
I near them, hut wJiile we creep along 
I the one, the other is only seen as a long 
black line on the horizon. Of course, 
though the view is striking, it is not 
picturesque, and it would soon weary 
us, which could hardly be the case 
with the beautiful Chtmdna, 

1 had the delight to-day of hearing 
again from my wife, and this is worth 
all the fine scenery in the world. 

The fishermen are a finer race heiv 
than those in the neighbourhood of 
C’aleiitta, and their boats better. They 
have also large seines, like those on the 
Ihx^ghly. Yet many circumstances in 
their equipments are extremely rude. 
Many have I’or sail a mat or cloth sus- 
pended between two bamboos, one on 
each gunwale, like the New Zealand- 
ers ; and one skiff passed us scudding 
under a yet simpler contrivance, two 
men standing up m her, and extending 
each a garment with his feet and harxls. 

I have seen some sucli representations 
of Cupids and Veiiuses on gems, but 
little thought that the thing had its 
prototype in real life, and was the 
practice of any modern boatmen. 

The noise of the Ganges is really 
like the sea. As we passed near a 
hollow and precipitous part of the bank, 
on w hich the wind set full, it told on 
iny ear exactly as if the tide were com- 
ing in ; and when the moon rested at 
night on this great, and, as it then 
seemed, this shoreless extent of water, 
we might have fancied ourselves iu tha 
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cuddy of an liidiainau, if our cabin 
were not too near the water. About 
half-past five we stood across the river, 
which ran really high, and washed the 
decks handsomely, and brought to amid 
rict*, indigo, and sugar-fields, near the 
native town of Jafliergunge, and had 
an interesting walk, (htmgh it was too 
late for a long one. Tl)jt people were 
cutting ^idigo, which tliey then packed 
in large bundles, and loaded in boats. 
It both looked and smelt something 
like iicw-madc liay, though w ith rather 
a stronger flavoui*. A good deal of 
wild celery was gro\ving on the bank, 
wdiich Abdiillnb said the people of this 
comiti y boil and cat in large (piantities, 
l/elieving it to be very wliolesome. 
'I'he night- blowing stramonium was 
also abundant. 

July 2 . — We entered the river of 
Jaffiergungo, called Conimereolly in 
Reniieirs map, \vhich here, how'cver, 
as in other places, probably from some 
alteration in the course of tljc stream, 
is utterly useless. I'lie country all po- 
pulous, highly cultivated with rice, 
sugar, cotton, and indigo ; and though 
w'oody, the banks are not oppressed 
with such exuberant and Iieavy arbor- 
age as those of the Hooghly. We passed 
a considerable indigo-factory, with a 
very pretty house attached to it. There 
seemed more machinery, and more ac- 
tivity here, tluin in any which we have 
seen. The appearance of tlie workmen, 
wliose naked limbs and bodies were co- 
vered with the blue dye, was very sin- 
gular. 

'I’he wind favoured our progress to- 
day; and though the seraiig did not 
can^ to abandon his trusty tow-line, the 
men had light work, and w'ere in high 
spirits. On passing a banyan-tree, 
where were an old mat and a pitcher, 
one of them ran forwards without giving 
any notice of his intentions, drew the 
mat round his loins, ])laced the potsherd 
by his side according to rule, and so 
ridiculously imitated the gestures of a 
“ Yogi’* t^a religious mendicant), sing- 
ing all the time in the dismal tune 
which they use, putting his hands over 
his head, sprinkling earth on his face, 
&c., that his comrades were quite dis- 
abled from their work with laughing. 


and I was myself exceedingly amused. 
Indeed, not having seen him rim for- 
wards, I really at first supposed Iiim to 
be tlie person whom he counterfeited, 
and wondered at the irreverent mockerv 
with which so holy a man was treated, 
till ill a few minutes he spi’ang up, 
threw his mat and handful of ashes at 
liis comrades, and catching up his 
truncheon of bamboo, resumed his place 
in the team with an agility and strength 
which urged all the rest into a round 
trot. This is only one out of twenty 
instances which every day offers, of the 
vivacity of these fellows, who are in 
fact always chattering, singing, laugh- 
ing, or i>laying each other tricks. Yet 
I have met many people in Calcutta 
who gravely complain of the apathy 
and want oi vivacity in the natives of 
India. My own observation, both of 
these men and of the peasants and 
fishermen whom w'e pass, is of a very 
difi'erent character. They are active, 
lively, gossiping, and laborious enough 
when they have any motive to stimu- 
late them to exertion. Had I an indigo 
plantation, I would put them all to 
task-work, and I am sure that, with due 
inspection to prevent fraud, few la- 
bourers would surpass them in steady 
work, and still fewer would equal them 
in cheapness. Their liabit of coming 
late to their labour, and breaking off 
early, arises from the variety of call- 
ings which each man at present exer- 
cises, and tlie time which he loses in 
preparing his food. Make it worth 
their while to establish messes, where 
one should cook for the remainder, and 
give them facilities of eating a noon- 
day meal on the scene of their work, 
and they would, I think, be easily per- 
suaded, with far greater comfort to 
themselves, and advantage to their em- 
ployers, to begin and leave off work at 
the same time with English labourers. 
Indeed, at some of the indigo-works 
w liicli w'c have passed, this seems the 
case ; and 1 am sure that the fishermen 
and daudees work as late and as early 
as any people. 

The stream as we advanced became 
hroailer, and the countrj* assumed the 
character of inundation. The villages, 
on land a little elevated, were each 
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suiTOimdcd by its thicket of banil oos 
and fruit-trees. Some fine tall spread- 
ing banyans and peepiils were scattered 
on the driest patclies of the ojK'n 
countiy, but the rest was a sheet of 
green rice, intei*sected in every direc- 
tion by shallow streams, which did not 
as yet cover the ci'op, but made it look 
like rushes in a marsh. The low banks 
of the river were marked out by the 
bushes of datura stramonium, and long 
silky tufted grass, which from place to 
place rose above the water, and here 
our boatmen waded sometimes mid-leg, 
sometimes knee-deep. Indigo, in this 
low country, is confined to the banks 
round the villages, whence Ave saw se- 
veral boats conveying it to the works 
wliich we bad left behind us. 

About tM’O o’clock we entered on an 
immense extent of flat and Hooded 
country, stretching as fiir as the eye 
could reach to the iiorth-Avest, without 
even trees or any similar object tf) bi eak 
the line of horizon. Here at (iwal- 
parah, wt, for the first time since l(*av- 
iijg the Ganges, had the stream in onr 
favour. As the Aviiul was not altogether 
unfavourable, we hoisted sail, and the 
stream strengthened as we got into the 
middle of the river. The serang told me 
we should do extremely well, provided' 
we could make a particular clump of 
trees, which Ave were in a A'ery fair 
way for, when suddenly the Ai ind drew 
round to the f outh-east, and V;egan to 
blow hard, wdth rain, which fairly 
compelled us to bring up ou the o])po- 
site side of the “ JeeT’ * to that w hich 
we intended, on a rotten marsh, over- 
grown with beautiful jungle-grass, tall 
and silky, and at least eight feet high, 
so as completely to bury the men Avh(» 
endeavoured to get tliroiigh it. To- 
wai'ds sun-set the breeze moderated, 
when, l)y help of a little rowirg, Avegot 
off from shore, and found (uirselvcs in 
a wide stream of muddy w ater, rushing 
at the rate of eight or ten knots an 
hour, in which our sails just served to 
keep us steady, and A^ hich carried us in 
little more than an hour to the ]M)int 
we were anxious to attain. We re- 

* In the dry season a jeel is merely a 
swamp, hut dinint; the rains, wher> near a 
liver, it, becomes navitfahle for pin nates.— 
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ceived tAvo messages from Mr. Master, 
judge of Dacca, in the course of the 
day, with a most liberal supply of bread, 
fresli butter, and fruit. His servants 
say Ave may easily reach Dacca to- 
monoAv. 

Jalt/ 3. — This morning we advanced 
about twelve n^Hes witli tbe current, 
making some Httle advantage of our 
sails. About eight o’clock, hoycArer, 
tile wind was so strong and so com- 
plet ly in our teeth, that we were. forced 
to bring to, as usual on a lee-shore, I ut 
so soft and yielding, being in fact all 
marsh and reeds, that no barm was 
likely to happen to tlie vessel. W^e lay 
in Ibis manner till past ten, when, it 
being v^ery clear that, with such u 
Avind, it Avas impossible for tlie pinnace 
to reach Dacca by chnrch-tinie next 
day, 1 determined on going fhitlier in 
(he jolly-boat, leaving JstoAve, Avhoso 
health would not admit of his joining 
such an expedition, behind. I accotd- 
iiigly embarked, taking with me, besides 
my clothes, a ])Ock<?t-compass, and a 
common Bengalee umbrella, w’bich 
being of straw, I thouplit Avotild keep 
off the sun nu're effect nally than my 
OAvn. I took Abdullalj and four of the 
best rowers of our crew, leaving on 
board the pinnace four of Mr. Master’s 
police boatmen instead, Avho came to 
offer their services. ’I’lie adventures 
of such a voyage were not likely to be 
very numerous. We found a really 
lieavy sea in the middle of the jeel, 
Avhieh w'ashed onr faces liberally. The 
Avidth of this expanse of Avater was on 
ail aA crage, 1 think, about a mile, show- 
ing, in many places, marks of the A^t gc- 
tation which it covered, and bordered, 
mostly, by tall rushes, jungle-gi’ass, and 
rice fields, as yet only partially inun- 
dated. The stream Avas exceedingly 
strong*, so much so as« perfectly to ac- 
count for tlie height of (he w'aA cs w hich 
the wind raised by their opposition. 
This latter, ’howcA^er, became more mo- 
derate after w^e had roAved about an 
hour and a half, and tlie remainder of 
our progress was very rapid and easy, 
the men having little more to do than 
now then to give a pull at their 
oars. A striped flag at the entrance of 
a smaller stream on our left hand 
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tracted my attention, and the boatmen 
told me that a toll 'was paid there by all 
boats frequenting a market to which 
that nullah led. These local taxes are 
all, throughout the Company’s terri- 
tories, applied to tiie improvement of 
the districts where they are levied. A 
little farther we w^ere hailed from the 
shore by a man earnestly begging to be 
taken on board. The dandees only 
laughed, but I told them to pull in and 
hear his story. He said he was a 
soldier in the 14th, Colonel Watson’s 
regiment, tliat at their last night’s halt- 
ing place he had missed the boat to 
which he belonged, and that now all 
the flotilla was passed by, and unless 
we gave him a lift he had no chance of 
getting to Dacqp, the country being all 
flooded, and he unable to swim even a 
few yards. I immediately turned the 
Imat’s head to the shore, and he came 
on board, a very fine handsome man, 
naked save his waist-cloth, and with a 
Brahminical string, but with all the 
carriage and air of a guardsman. No- 
body could, indeed, mistake bis profes- 
sion, even if he had not made his mili- 
tary salute very gracefully. He .said 
he had begged a passage that morning 
in six or eight boats, but seeing him 
naked and pemiyless they bad all (as 
he said) “ run over to the other side, as 
if he had been a tyger.” He added, on 
seeing a Sahib his hopes revived, but, 
continued he, “these cursed Bengalees 
are not like other jx'ople, and care no- 
thing for a soldier, or any body else in 
trouble.” “ To be sure,” he said, laugh- 
ing, “ they ahvaj s run away well.” He 
pointed out some budgTows and other 
large boats dropping down the stivam 
a few miles before us, and sind his 
comrades were there, and he should be 
very thankful if we would put him on 
board of any one. We were about an 
hour overtaking tliem, but the first we 
approached turned out to be a cook- 
boat, and he begged hard that 1 would 
not put him in a vessel where he covdd 
not escape defilement (showing liis 
string). 

We accordingly proceed through 
the fleet, which consisted of about 
twenty vessels, all deeply loaded, w ith 
tfceir masts struck, and thtir long cum- 


bersome oars answering very little pur- 
pose, except to keep them steady in tlie 
middle of the current. Such of them, 
indeed, us w'cre in its strength, w’cre 
only to be approached with caution, 
since as they dropped down at the rate 
of five or six miles an hour, and were 
perfectly umnanagealde, they would, if 
they had struck her, have swamped our 
little boat in an instant. There was one, 
however, whicli we could board with- 
out difficulty, but this was a washer- 
' man’s Ixiat, and our passenger again 
objected. This second scmple excited 
sncli a burst of laughter from the Mus- 
sulman dandees, that the soldier blushed 
lip to the eyes as soon as he had made 
it, and begged pardon of me, saying, 
“the boat would do very well,” then 
jumping on board with another military 
salam, he left ns to proceed with more 
rapidity when freed from his weight. 
The tow ers of Dacca were already in 
sight, at least the dandees could see 
them at the end of a reach of water, 
perhaps twelve miles in length, along 
which we sped merrily. As we drew 
nearer I was surprised at the extent of 
the place, and the stateliness of the 
ruins, of which indeed the city seemed 
chiefly to consist. Besides some huge 
dark masses of castle and tower, the 
original destination of which could not 
be mistaken, and which were now over- 
grown with ivy and pecpul-trees, as 
wxdl as some old mosques and pagodas, 
of apparently the same date, there were 
some large and handsome buildings, 
which, at a distance, hid fair to ofler us 
a Ixtter reception, and towards which 
I, in the first instance, proposed to di- 
rect our course, knowing the difficulty 
which we should have, if we passed 
them, in returning against the stream. 
The boatmen said, they did not think 
the “ Sjiliib Log” lived in that part of 
the town, hut were not sure, and the 
appearance of a spire, which, as it 
seemed to mark the site of the cliurch, 
confirmed me in my resolution of bear- 
ing oft’ to the left. As w'e approached, 
however, we found tliese buildings also 
(though of more recent date than Shah 
Jehanguire, and many of them of Gre- 
cian architecture) as ruinous as the 
rest, while the spire turned out to be a 
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Hindoo obelisk. V/hile ^ye were ap- 
proaching the shore, at the distance of 
about half a mile from these desolate 
palaces, a sound struck my ear, as if 
from the water itself on which we Aveix* 
riding, the most solemn and singular I 
Ciin conceive. It was long, loud, deep, 
and tremulous, something between the 
bellowing of a bull and the blowing of 
a whale, or perhaps most like those 
roaring buoys which are placed at the 
mouths of some English liarbours, in 
which the winds make a noise, to warn 
ships off them. “Oh,” said Abdullah, 
“there are elephants bathing; Dacca 
much place for ele})liant.” I looked 
immediately, and saw about twenty of 
these fine animals 'with tlieir heads and 
trunks just appearing above the water. 
Their bellowing it was which I had 
heard, and wdiicli the water conveyed 
to us witli a finer effect than if we had 
been ashore. Another mile, or tbere- 
al)Outs, of rowing brought us to some 
buildings of a more habitable descrip- 
tion, and pretty much like those of 
Calcutta. One of these, close to the 


water’s edge, was pointed out to me as 
Mr. Master’s, who w as himself in the 
court of justice, but wdiose servants, 
though surprised to see the style in 
w'hich I arrived, had an excellent bed- 
room for me, with every thing ready 
for bathing and dressing. I found my- 
self in no respect the worse for my 
boating, except that my face was a 
little burnt, in spite of my chahtah, by 
the reflection of the water, while my 
shins (which had been exposed to the 
sun, owing to my trowsers slipping up 
in the uncomfortable situation in which 
I was compelled to sit) were scorched 
as if I had laid them before a great fire. 
These I washed in milk, w hich relieved 
them a good deal. Mr. Master, when 
he returned, said thaV though I had, 
perhaps, <lone a rash thing in coming 
through the sun, yet certainly I took' 
the only means of arriving in time for 
church. He said that he would send a 
guard-boat to help the pinnace on, but 
tluit she could not possibly get to Dacca 
under twenty-four hours. For my part, 
except my sliins, I never felt l)etter. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

DACCA. 

Ruing— Visit from the Nawuli — Visit returned — Death of Mr. Stowe— Consecration of Cliurch, 
and llurial (iround — Confirmation — Armenian Archbishop — Farewell visit to Na^ab-- 
Meer Israf Ali. 


JiTLY 4. — I preached to a small congre- 
gitioii in a very small but pretty Gothic 
church. Mr. J’arisli read prayers, and 
gave notice of the Consecration and 
i'Jonfirmatifm for tlic Wednesday and 
Friday ensuing. About four o’clock 
the pinnace arrived, but Stowe, to my 
great concern, sent word that he was 
too ill to leave it, having had a very 
severe relapse of dysentery. I took 
]Mr. Tod<l, the surgeon of the station, to 
him, who pressed him to make the at- 
tempt for the sake of a more airy apart- 
ment than his cabin, and in an hours 
time, the wind having abated, he got 
into Mr. Master’s house and to bed, I 
hope not the worse for the exertion. 
Nothing can exceed Mr. Master’s kind- 
ness to us bf)th, but, I am sorry to .say, 
he is himself by no means in good 
health. 

The river on which Dacca stands has 
greatly altered its cliaracter since Ken- 
i>ell drew his map. Tt was then narrow, 
but is now, even during the dry .season, 
not much less than the Hooghly at Cal- 
cutta. At present it is somewhat wider, 
but from the upper windows of Mr. 
Master’s house, the opposite bank may 
be seen also in a great degree floodeil, 
and though the green rice rising with 
the water gives it no other appearance 
tlian that of a swampy meadow, small 
boats are seen everywhere paddling 
about amid the crop, which yields them 
way without difficulty. 

Dacca, Mr. Master says, is, as I sup- 
posed, merely tlie wreck of its ancient 
grandeur. Its tiado is reduced to the 
sixtieths part of what it was, and all 
its splendid buildings, tlie castle of 


Its founder Shah Jehanguire, the noble 
mosque he built, the palaces of the an- 
cient Nawabs, the factories and churches 
of the Dutch, French, and Portuguese 
nations, are all sunk iut<» ruin, and over- 
grown with jungle. Mr. Master lias 
himself been present at a tyger-bunt in 
the court of the old palace, (luring which 
the elephant of one of his friends fell 
into a well, overgrown with weeds and 
bushes. ’Pile cotton produced in this 
district is mostly sent to Enghnid raw, 
and the manufactures of England are 
preferred by the people of Dacca them- 
selves for their cheapness. There are 
still a few Annenians resident in the 
town, some of them wealthy, with a 
church, and two priests. Their Arch- 
bishop, who makes once in four or five 
years a journey from Nakitchvau to 
India, is now in the place, on the same 
errand with me. There are also a few 
Portuguese, very poor and degraded. 
Of Greeks the number is considerable, 
and they are described as an industrious 
and intelligent people, mixing more 
with the English than the rest, and fill- 
ing many of the subaltern situations 
under government. The clerk at the 
English church (it happens singularly 
enough) is a Greek, and the Grcfk 
priest has sent to request permission to 
call on me. Of English there are none, 
except a few indigo-planters in the 
neighbourhood, and those in the civil 
or military service. But the Hindoo 
and Mohammedan population Mr. Mas- 
ter still rates at 300,000, certainly no 
immoderate calculation, since, as he 
says, he has ascertained that there are 
above 90,000 houses and huts. The 
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climate of Dacca Mr. Master reckons 
one of tlie mildest in India, the heat 
being always tempered by the vast xivm 
flowing near it, and the rapidity of their 
streams discharging the putrid matter 
of the annual inundation more rapidly I 
tJian is ever the case in the Hooghly. 
The neighbourhood aflbrds only one 
short ride at this season, and not many 
even when the ground is dry, being 
much intersected by small rivers, and 
some large and impenetrable jungles 
coming pretty close to the north-east of 
tlie town. Boating is popular, and thev 
make boats very well here. Jialeetl I 1 
oaiiiiot conceive a situation which more 
naturally 'would lead men to take de- 
light ill sailing. No vessels, how'ever, 
larger than the small country -built brigs 
ever come to Dacca; during the rains 
ships of any moderate burden might do 
so, but it would be attended with some 
risk, and the inducements to enter this 
branch of the Ganges are not suflicieiit 
to encourage men to endanger their 
vessels or themselves, though as far as 
Luckipoor small Kuropean craft have 
been known to come. The majority 
j>refer Cliittngong, though even this 
last has a harbour little adapted for 
vessels of burden. 

Of Chittagong I learnt many inte- 
resting particulars. The town of Is- 
lamal>ad itself is not large, and the 
English society is still smaller than at 
Dacca. The country round is pretty 
and romantic, consisting of a number of 
little round steep hills, covered with ver- 
dure, cottee, pepper, vines, and baml>oos, 
on the summits of whicli the villas of 
the English are generally placed. These 
are not very accessible, the roads being 
often too steep and stony to admit of 
carriages or horses, and the usual me- 
thod of visiting being in toiijons, and 
even these, no hearers but the practised 
ones of Chittagong would be able to 
carry in such a country. At some dis- 
tance from the coast are mountains 
■which divide tliis territory from that of 
the Burmese, and are covered by almost 
impenetrable woods and thickets. The 
climate, Mr. Master thinks, has been 
over-praised. It is certainly cooler 
during tlie hot months than Calcutta, 
but not tl^ Dacca, while during the 


rainy season, and the winter, it is ex- 
ceedingly raw, aguish, and asthmatic, 
being subject to continual and very of- 
fensive fogs, from the quantity of un- 
cleared land, and the neigh bourijjg 
mountains. But little has been at- 
tempted at Dacca oi* Chittagong for the 
conversion of the natives, and that little 
has had very small success. At the 
former place is a Baptist minister, who 
is described as a very good anti diligent 
man, and has suceoeilcd in establishing 
one Christian scliool (among the Portu- 
truese and Greek children), and some 
few Beniralee schools for the natives. 
But in these last he has either not ven- 
tured to introduce the New Testament, 
or has failed in doing so ; a result so 
different from what has been the case in 
every other part of India, that 1 suspect 
some want of address, at least, in the 
instructor. lie appears, how’ever, to 
have received considerable encourage- 
ment from the English families, and I 
apprehend that a (church Missionary 
establishment of the same soi’t would 
find the situation by no means a bad one. 

Jtth/ f).— To-day I had visits from 
most of the civil and military function- 
aries of Dacca. I had also a visit from 
Mr. I.ee, a sort of secretary to his high- 
ness the NaAvab Sliuiiisheddowlah, to 
congratulate me on my arrival, ami to 
appoint a day for his calling on me. 
This potentate is now, of course, shorn 
of all political iiower, and is not even 
alloweil tlie state palanquin, which his 
brother (whose heir he is) had, and 
which his neighbour, the Nawfib of 
Moorshedabad, still retains, lie has, 
however, an allowance of 10, (MU) s. 
rupees per month, is pennitted to keep 
a court, with guards, and is styled 
“ highness.” The palanquin, indeed, 
was a distinction to whicli his brother 
had no very authentic claim, and which 
this man could hardly expect, having 
lieeii very leniently dealt with in being 
allowed the succession at all. He had 
ill his youth been a had subject, had 
quarrelled with government and his 
own family, and been concerned in the 
bloody conspiracy of Vizier Ali. For 
his share in this, he was many years 
imprisoned in Calcutta, during which 
time he acquired a better knowledge of 
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the English language and literature than 
most of his countiymen possess. He 
speaks and writes English very toler- 
ably, and even fancies himself a critic 
in Sliakspeare. He has been really a 
man, Mr. Master tells me, of vigorous 
and curious mind, who, had his talents 
enjoyed a proper vent, might have dis- 
tinguished himself. But he is now 
growing old, infirm, and indolent, more 
and more addicted to the listless indul- 
^nces of the Asiatic prince ; pomp, so 
far as he can afibrd it, dancing-girls, 
and opium, having, in fiict, scarce any 
society but that of his inferiors, and 
being divested of any of the usual mo- 
tives by which even Asiatic princes are j 
occasionally roused to exertion. To | 
such a man a strong religious feeling j 
would (even as far as this world is con- 
cerned) be an inestimable treasure. But 
to inspire Shmnsheddowlah with Such 
a feeling, there are, alas! few if any 
facilities. 

Government has seldom more than 
five companies of infantry at Dacca: 
but this number is now doubled, and 
they have also sent a small flotilla of 
guii-vessels, which are said to be on 
their way. Had the Burmese really 
possessed any considerable force of war- 
boats in the neighbourhood of Teak 
Naaf, Dacca might easily have fallen 
their prey ; and the alarm excited lately 
was very great, and with some better 
reason than I had supposed. Among 
other objects of fear and suspicion was 
the poor old Nawab, whom the English 
suspected of plotting against them, and 
sending infovmation to the Burmese. 
That the Nuwab would not weep his 
eyes out for any reverses of the British 
army is, indeed, probable ; but as to 
intelligence, he had none to send wdiicli 
was worth the carriage, and was so far 
from contemplating the approach of the 
Burmese with indifference, that he had 
taken means for removing his family as 
soon as possible, in case of serious alann, 
while he himself requested leave to at- 
tach himself to Mr. Master, to remain 
or go, whenever and wherever he might 
think proper. 

Dacca, as Abdullah truly said, “ is 
much place for elephant.’' The Com- 
pany have a stud of from two to three 


hundred, numbers being caught an- 
nually in the mnghbouring woods of 
Tiperah and Cachar, which are biokcn 
in for service here, as well as gradually 
inured to the habits which they must 
acquire in a state of captivity. Those 
which are intended for the upper pro- 
vinces remain here some time, and 
are by degrees removed to Moorshe- 
dabad, Bogwangolali, Dinapoor, &c., 
since the transition of climate from this 
place to Meerut, or even Cawnpoor, is 
too great, and when sudden, destroys 
numbers. I <lrove in the evening, with 
Mr. Master, through the city and part 
of the neiglilK>urhood. The former is 
very like tlie worst part of Calcutta near 
Chitpoor, but lias some really fine ruins 
intermingled with the mean huts which 
cover three-fourths of its space. I’he 
castle which 1 noticed, and which used 
to be the palace, is of brick, yet showing 
some traces of the plaster which has 
covered it. The architecture is pre- 
cisely that of the Kremlin of Moscow, 
of which city, indeed, I was repeatedly 
reminded in my progress through the 
town. The Grecian houses, whose di- 
lapidated condition I have noticed, were 
the more modern and favourite resid- 
ences of the late Nawdb, and were 
ruined a few years since by the en- 
croachments of the river. The obelisk, 
or “ mut," M'hich I saw, was erected as 
an act of piety, very frequent in India, 
by a Hindoo, who about twenty-five 
yeai*s ago accumulated a large fortune 
in the service of the East India Com- 
pany. Another mut of an almost simi- 
lar form was pointed out to me a little 
way out of the to mu. The pagodas, 
however, of Dacca, are few and small, 
three-fourths of the population being 
Mussulmans, and almost every brick 
building in the place having its Persian 
or Arabic inscription. Most of these 
look very old, but none are of great an- 
tiquity. Even the old palace was built 
only about two hundred years ago, and, 
consequently, is scarcely older than the 
Banqueting-liouse at Whitehall. The 
European houses are mostly small and 
poor, compared with those of Calcutta ; 
and such as are out of the town are so 
surrounded with jungle and ruins as to 
give the idea of desolation and un- 
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healthiness. No cultivation was visible 
so far as we went, nor any space cleared 
except an area of about twenty acres 
for the new military lines. The drive 
was picturcscpie, lioM^ever, in no com- 
mon degree ; several of the ruins were 
fine, and there are sotne noble peepul- 
ti-ees. The Nawub’s carriage passed us, 
an old landau, di*a\vn by four horses, 
with a coachman and postilion in retl 
liveries, and some horse-guards in red 
also, with high ugly caps, like those of 
the old grenadiers, with gilt plates in 
front, and very ill-mounted. I’he great 
men of India evidently lose in point of 
effect, hy an injudicious and imperfect 
adoption of European fashions. An 
eastern cavalier with his turban and 
flowing robes is a striking object; aiul 
an eastern prince on horseback, and 
attended by his usual train of white- 
staved and high-capped janizaries, a 
still more noble one; but an eastern 
prince in a shabby carriage, guarded 
by men dressed like an equestrian troop 
at a fair, is notliing more than ridicu- 
lous and melancholy. It is, however, 
hut natural, that these unfortunate sove- 
reigns should irnitiite, as far as they can, 
those costumes wliich the example of 
their conquerors has associated with 
their most recent ideas of power and 
splendour. Stowe has been very ill 
ever since he arrived here; to-day he 
is better, but still so unwell as to make 
me give up all idea of leaving Dacca 
this week. 

I met a lady to-day who had been 
several years at Nnsseerabad in llaj- 
pootana, and during seven years of her 
stay in India had never seen a clergy- 
man, or had an opportunity of going to 
church. This was, liowever, a less 
tedious excommunication than has been 
the lot of a very good and religious 
man, resident at I'iperah, or somewhere 
in that neighbourhood, who was for 
nineteen years together the only Chris- 
tian within seventy miles, and at least 
three hmidred from any place of wor- 
ship. Occasionally he has gone to re- 
ceive the Sacrament at Chittagong, 
about as far from his residence as York 
from London, These are sad stories, 
and in the case of Nusseerahad, I hope, 
not beyond the reach of a remedy. 


JwZy 6.— The Nawab called this 
morning according to his promise, ac-^ 
companied by his eldest son. He is a 
good-looking elderly man, of so fair a 
complexion as to prove the care with 
which the descendants of the Mussul- 
man conquerors have kept up their 
northeni blood. His Iiands, more par- 
ticularly, are nearly as white as those 
of an European. He sat for a good 
while smoking his hookah, and con- 
versing fluently enough in English, 
quoting some English books of history, 
and showing himself very tolerably 
acquainted with the events of the Spa- 
nish war, and the part borne in it by 
Sir Edward Paget. Ilis son is a man 
ofalwnt thirty, of a darker complexion, 
and education more neglectctf, being 
unable to converse in English. The 
Nawab told us of a fine wild elephant, 
w'hieh his people w ere then in pursuit of, 
within a few miles of Dacca. He said 
tliat they did not often come so near. 
He cautioned me against going amongst 
the ruins, except on an elephant, since 
tigers sometimes, and snakes always, 
abounded there. He asked me several 
pertinent questions as to the intended 
extent and object of my journey, and 
talked about the Creek priest, who, he 
said, wished to lx; introduced to me, 
and whom he praised as a very worthy, 
well-informed man. I asked him about 
the antiquities of Dacca, which he said 
were not very old, the city itself being 
a comparatively recent Mussulman 
foundation. lie was dressed in plain 
white muslin, with a small gold tassel 
attached to his turban. His son had a 
turban of purple silk, ribbed with gold, 
with some jewels in it. Doth had 
splendid diamond rings. I took good 
care to call the father “ his highness,” 
a distinction of which Mr. Master liad 
warned me that he was jealous, and 
which he himself, I observed, was very 
careful always to p;iy him. At length 
pawn and attar of roses were brought 
to me, and I rose to give them to the 
visitors. The Nawab smiled and said, 
“ What, has your lordship learned our 
customs ? ” Our guests then rose, and 
Mr. Master gave his arm to the Na- 
wab to lead him down stairs. The 
staircase was lined with attendants with 
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silver sticks, and the horse-guard, as 
before, were round the carriage ; tins 
was evidently second-hand, having the 
arms of its former proprietor still on 
the panel, and the wliole show was 
anything hut splendid. The Com- 
pany's Sepoys were turned out to pre- 
sent arms, and the NawTih’s own fol- 
lowers raiseil a singular sort of accla- 
mation as he got into his carriage, 
reckoning up the titles of liis family, 
“ luou of War ! ” “ Prudent iu Coun- 
sel 1 *’ “High and mighty Prince!” 
&c. &c. lint the thing was done with 
little sj)irit, and more like the procla- 
mation of a crier in an English court 
of justice, than a ceremony in which 
any ])ersoii took an interest. I was, 
however, gratified throughout the scene 
by seeing the humane (for it was even 
iiuu'o than good-natured) respect, de- 
ference, and kindness, which, in ev(u*y 
word and action, Mr. Master showed to 
this p(M>r humbled potentate. It could 
not liave l)ccn greater, or iu better 
taste, liad its ohjt^ct been an English 
prince of tlie I)lood, 

Juljf 8. — Stowe, who has had a re- 
lapse,' is rather better this morning, hut 
his situation is very uncomfortable. 
There is no probability of his being 
able to go with me up the country, or 
to leave Dacca, perhaps for many weeks. 
Tliis is very distressing. To delay my 
departure so long will he to endanger 
the whole prospect of effecting my ar- 
rival at Cawiipoor during the rains ; or 
possibly of performing at all, vluring 
the present year, the Visitation, on 
which, and for so many reasons, I have 
set iny heart, and for which I have 
already given up so mucli. The pro- 
S])ect of i)ei]ig so long hiirdciisome to 
Mr. blaster is not agreeable. Nor, 
tlioiigh this is a minor consideration, 
can 1 look forward without annoyance 
to so large a pecuniar^^ sacrifice as is 
involved in abandoning a voyage, 
which 1 have already paid for, and 
have by so doing largely anticipated 
tlie alkiwance made by (lovernmeut, 
and which I can only expect to receive 
if I i>erse^*ere in niy journey On the 
other hand, I will not leave iny friend 
so long as he is in danger, or till I see 
hilu in a really convalescent state. 


In the afternoon I accompanied Mr. 
Master to pay a visit to the Nawab, ac- 
cording to appointment. We drove a 
considerable way through the city, then 
along a shabby avenue of trees inter- 
mingled with huts, then through an 
old brick gateway into a sort of wild- 
looking close, with a large tree and 
some bushes in the centre, and ruinous 
buildings all round. Here was a com- 
pany (>f Sepoys, drawn up to receive us, 
very neatly dressed ami tb illed, being 
in fact a detachinciit of the Company’s 
local regiment, and assigned to the 
Nawab ns a guard of honour. In front 
was another and really handsome gate- 
way, with an open gallery, where the 
I “ Nohut,” or evening martial music, is 
I performed, a murk of sovereign dig- 
nity, to wliieh the Nawab never had a 
just claim, but in 'which Government 
continues to indulge him. Here -wx^-e 
the Nawiib’s own guard, in their ab- 
surd coats and caps, and a <u-ow'd of 
folk with silver sticks, as well as twro 
tonjoiis and chalitahs, to convey us 
across the inner court. This was a 
little larger than the small (piadrangle 
at All Souls, surrounded with low and 
iiTcgnlar, but not inelegant buildings, 
kept neatly, and all whitewashed. On 
the right hand was a flight of steps, 
leading to a very handsome hall, an 
octagon, supported by Gothic arches, 
with a verandah round it, and with 
high Gothic windows well vciietianed. 
The octagon w as fitted up with a large 
round table covered with red cloth, 
mahogany drawing-room chairs, two 
large and handsome convex mirrors, 
which sliowed the room and furniture 
to considerable advantage, two com- 
mon pier-glasses, some prints of the 
king, the empv*ror Alexander, lords 
Wellesley and Hastings, and the duke 
of Wellington, and two very good j^r- 
traits, by Chiiiiiery, of the Nawab him- 
self, and the late Nawab, his brother. 
Nothing was gaudy, but all extremely 
respectable and nobleiuanly. The Na- 
wab, his son, his English secretary, and 
the Greek priest whom he had men- 
tioned to me, received us at the door, 
and he led me by the hand tO the upper 
end of the table. We sate some 
time, dming which the conversation 
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was up better than 1 expected; 

and I left tlie palace a good deal im- 
pressed with the good sense, infonna- 
tion, and pleasing maimers of our host, 
whose residence considerably surpassed 
iny expectations, and whose court had 
nothing paltry, except his horse-guards 
and carriage. The visit ended in an 
invitation to dinner, but without fixing 
a day, I said I should be happy to ac- 
cept it, and hinted that an early day 
would suit me best. So that it does not 
delay my journey, I shall like it very 
well. 

Dacca is sometimes visited by earth- 
quakes, though not very severe ones, 
hlr. Master’s house was much shaken 
last year. The general rim of Kiiro- 
pean houses here is about equal to the 
second or third-rate of those in Cal- 
cutta ; the rents seem nearly the same. 
Few are actually on the river, but those 
are the lx.*st, and bear the highest prices. 

JnUj 12, — A long interval haj oc- 
curred, during whicli 1 have hatf nei- 
ther time nor heart to continue my 
journal, having been closely occupied 
in attending the sick and dying bed of 
my excellent and amiable friend, Stowe, 
and in the subsequent necessary duties 
of taking Oiire of bis interment and 
property. She for whose eyes I write 
these pages, will gladly spare me a 
i‘ej)etition of the sad story of his de- 
cline, death, and burial. 

I this morning left Dacca, after a 
residence of eighteen days, marked by 
great, and to me most unusual, anxiety 
and sorrow ; but during which I, as 
w ell as my poor friend, received in our | 
affliction a degree of hospitality, atten- ; 
tion, aft’eetioiiate and delicate kindness 
from the civil and military officers at- 
tached to the station, and their fami- 
lies, and most of all from our excellent 
host, Mr. Master, which I shall never 
i’orget, and for which, I trust, 1 shall be 
always grateful. 

1 do not recollect anything very ma- 
terial w'hich I saw or heard during tliis 
period, having, indeed, been pretty 
closely confined to my friend’s sick 
room. On Saturday, the 9th, 1 con- 
firmed about twenty persons, all adults, 
and almost all of the highei’ ranks. 
On the following Sunday I consecrated 

POL. I, 


the Church. This, perhaps, ought, in 
strictness, to have pivcede<l the Con- 
firmation; hut the inversion afforded 
the Cateclnnnens an immediate oppor- 
tunity of attending the Lord’s Supper, 
of which they all availed themselves, 
as well, I believe, as all the other in- 
habitants of the station, -7’he Avhole 
number of commimicauts was tliirt}'- 
four or tliirty-five, and I never wit- 
nessed a congregation more earnestly 
attentive. On this occasion poor Stowe 
was to have preached, but that duty 
now devolved on me. 

In the evening 1 consecrated the 
burial-ground; a wild and dismal 
place, surrounded by a high wall, witli 
an old M(X)rish gatew’ay, at the dis- 
tance of about a mile from tlie now' in- 
habited partof the city, hut surrounded 
with a wilderness of ruins and jungle. 
It is, however, large aiul well adapted 
for its purposes, eontaiuing but few 
tombs, and those mostly of old dates, 
erected during the days of Dacca’s 
commercial jjrosperit}'^, and while the 
number of Kuro])ean residents was 
more considerable than it is at jiresent. 
One was pointed out to me, over the 
remains of a Mr. Paget, Chaplain to 
tlie Company, in July, 1724. lie then 
little thought or feared how strangely 
the centenary anniversary of his inter- 
ment would be kept up ! Some of the 
tombs are very handsome ; one more 
particularly, resembling the buildings 
raised over the graves of Mussulman 
saints, has a higli octagon Gothic tower, 
with a cupola in the same style, and 
eight windows with elaborate tracery. 
Within arc three slabs over as many 
iKidies, and the old Durwau of the bu- 
rial-ground said, it was the tomb of a 
certain “ Columbo Sahib, Company ka 
nuokur,” Mr. Columbp, servant to the 
Company ; who he can have been 1 
know not ; his name does not souml 
like an Englishman’s, but as there is 
no inscription, the Beadle’s word is the 
only accessible authority. Another 
tomb is over a Chinese convert to 
Christianity and Protestantism, who 
seems to have resided here about one 
hundred years ago. The remainder 
are of various, but not very remote 
date, in the usual Anglo-Indian style 
a 
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of obelisk or pyramid, but all over- 
grown with ivy, and the destructive 
peepul tree. Some line elephants, with 
their mohouts, were browsing on the 
trees and bushes round the wall, and 
amid the neighbouring ruins. Indian 
cattle occupied the little grassy glades 
which intersected what would else have 
lieen a trackless forest, and the whole 
had so wild and characteristic an aji- 
I)ejrance,that 1 regretted that I had no 
Time to make a drawing. 

One evening I drove with Mr. Master 
to see the prisons. The lirst we visited 
was a place of confinement for the in- 
sane, which the humanity of goverii- 
nieiit provides in every district. There 
were altogether a considerable number, 
the curable and incurable, the male 
and the female, separated iu distinct 
wards, under the care of the surgeon 
<»f the station and several native doc- 
tors. The place was airy, well suited 
to the climate, and the prisoners seemed 
well treated, though, when 1 praised 
tlieir cleanliness, Mr. Master observed, | 
that he feareil they knew we were 
coming. The patients, however, when 
asked if they had any complaints, only 
urged (which some of them did very 
tliiently) that they were unjustly con- 
fined, and could prove themselves 
either to have l»oen never mad, or now 
to be quite recovered. Two only 
seemed dangerous, and were kept in 
small grated cells, though several had 
light handcuffs on. One of these talked 
incessantly, with violent gesticulations, 
menacing his keepers through his bai*s ; 
tile other was a gloomy and sullen 
wretch, stretched out on his mat, hut 
now and then uttering a few low w'ords, 
which Mr. Master said were bitter ciu’scs. 
The first Avas a llruhinin schoolmaster, 
and had murdered his brother ; tlic 
second was in a decent rank in society, 
and had repeatedly attempted the lives 
of his wife and children. Melancholy 
or mere fatuity seemed the miTst gene- 
ral characters which the disease as- 
sumed. JNIad persons may be sent 
hither by their friends, on payment of 
a small sum, or, if iK)or, by tJie “ Da- 
roga” of each ** pergunnah’* (the su- 
perintendent of a district), whose duty 
It U to apprehend and send to the di^ 


trict asylum any dangerous or disgust- 
ing object of this kind who may be at 
large. 

The prison was very well arranged, 
with roomy wards, dry and airy apart- 
ments, and permission given once a day 
to all the prisoners to go out on a large 
plain, with a low outer wall, to dress 
their victuals. This indulgence, in- 
deed, joined to the lowness of even the 
main wall, makes it m cessary to keep 
them all in irons, but that is, in this 
climate, a far less evil than a closer 
confinement, or the increased interrup- 
tion of the fresh air. The prisoners 
complained loudly that their allowances 
were not sufficient. Mr. Master told 
me that the present tlcarth of rice 
made them, indeed, far less than they 
used to he, hut that the original scale 
was too high, and more than a man 
could earn by labour. Some Burmaiis 
were here, and the only persons not 
hainl culled (except the debtors). They 
had been taken in the Company’s terri- 
tory, not in arms, but unalde to give 
any good account of themselves, and 
therefore supposed to be spies. They 
seemetl, however, poor simple peasants, 
and Mr. Master said lie had recom- 
mended government to discharge them, 
since, in truth, there had always been 
a little smuggling trade on the Munni- 
poor frontier for salt and ivory, and 
these men, he verily believed, had no 
fuvtlier or more sinister views. They 
were middle-sized, well-made men, in 
coiuplcxioii and countenance luilf-%vay 
between the Indian and Chinese, and 
a gcxMi deal tattooed. The debtors 
were numerous and very miserable ob- 
jects. So long as they continue here, 
their creditors are bound to make them 
the same allowance as government 
makes to the criminals, but a Hindoo 
creditor, though murmuring grievously 
at this expense, is generally (Mr. Master 
said, ainl Dr. Carey had said the same 
thing before) intensely crael, and pre- 
fers the gratification of revenge, evtn 
to that of avarice. Several of the 
debtors here were very old men, and 
some had been kept many years in 
prison. 

Another evening I went in a beauti- 
ful boat of Mr. Mitford’s to the “ PagU 
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Pwll,” or Mud liridgc, a ruin four 
miles below Dacca. It is a vei 7 l>eauti- 
ful specimen of tlie richest Tudor 
Gothic, but I know not whether it is 
strictly to be called an Asiatic building, 
for the boatmen said the tradition is, 
that it was built by a Frenchman. 
Tliere is a very fine and accurate en- 
graving of it in Sir diaries D’Oyley’s 
“ Ruins of Dacca."* 

I liad two visits during the week 
from the Armenian Archbisliop of 
Ecmiazin (near wliat Iha/ call Mount 
Ararat), who, attended by one of the 
sulfraga nsofthe patriarch of Jerusalem, 
is making a visitation of all the dilfer- 
ent churches of their comnmnion in 
Persia and India. The Archbishop 
has every appearance of a mild, re- 
spectable, intelligent man: he of Jeru- i 
Salem seems shrewd. 1 was anxious | 
U» be civil to them both, but they only 
spoke Turkish and their own tongue. 
Fortunately one of their Dacca con- 
gregation could olliciate as interpreter, 
and then we got on well by the help of 
my Russian ac(iuaintance and recollec- 
tions. They were both moII ae<juainted j 
with Georgia: and Abraham, of Jem- i 
saleiu, had been at ISIosdok, Na kite tie- | 
van, Kalomna, and Moseo. I was able j 
to do them some tritling services, and 1 
we parted with mutual good wishes. | 
Jult/ 20. — I went to pay niy farewell 
visit to the Nawab, who ha»l been really 
more tlian civil. Almost every day 
during llie last week, he had sent bas- 
kets of fruit, <lressed dishes and pastry, 
some (wliich is a common eastern com- 
pliment) for my own dinner, others 
with a special recomraendatioii for my 
sick friend. All the return I couhl 
make, and it was one -which I heartily 
pray God in his goodness may make 
useful, w'as the present of my Hiiidoo- 
stauee prayer-book, winch being splen- | 
didly bound, and containing much 
which a Mussulman would not dislike, 

I cast, like bread on tlie waters,” 
though I fear on a stormy sea, and one 
turbid with gross indulgences and i)re- 
judices. Poor old man ! I should re- 
joice to learn that he had sometimes 
looked into its pages. This he volun- 
tarily promised to do in his last visit, 
?Jid, as we were alone, we had a good 




deal of talk about politics and other 
things, in the course of -wliich he desir^^d 
I would sometimes write to him. He 
then said, *• I am not going to oiler you 
a valuable present, but only trities 
which are here common, but M-hich in 
Europe would 1x3 curiosities. 1'Jiig 
musliu I do hope you will ofler in my 
name to your lad}-, and instead of your 
present stick, now that }-ou are lame 
(1 had not quite recovered the etleets 
of the sun on my legs), that you will 
walk with my cane.” Of tlie former 
1 am no judge ; tlie latter is very pretty, 
of a solid piece of ivory, heautifuliy 
carved. It is too fine for rm* to walk 
with, but I shall always value it. I 
was received and dismissed on (his, j's 
on the former occasion, with presented 
arms. 

I went from the palace fo tlie house 
of Meer Israf Ali, the chief Mnssulnum 
gentleman in this district. He is raid 
by Mr. Master to have been both ex- 
travagant and untbrtunafe, and there- 
fore to be now a good deal encumbered. 
Rut his landed projierty still amounts 
to al)Ove three hundred tluae-aiid hegahs, 
and his family is one of (be best (us a 
private family) in Imiia. He was 
liiniself absent at one of his otlicr 
houses. But his tw’o eldest sous had 
been very civil, and liad expressed a 
hope that I would return their visit. 
Resides -which, I was not sorry to see 
the inside of this sort of building. 
Meer Israf Ali’s bouse is built round a 
court-yard, and Iwks very much like a 
dismantled convent, oeciqned by a corps 
of Uhlans, There are abundance* of 
tine horses, crowds of sliab!)y-]ookii;g 
servants in showy but ncfi lected liveries, 
and oil the whole a singular mixture 
of finery and carelessness. The tw-o 
young men, and a relution, as they said 
lie was, who seemed to aot as their 
preceptor and as their father’s man of 
business, received me with some sur- 
prise, and were in truth marvellously 
dirty, and unfit to see company. I'hey 
were, however, apparently flattered anti 
pleased, and showed t.heir go<Kl manners 
in offering no apologies, but leading 
me up a very mean staircase into tlieir 
usual sitting-rooms, -which were boTh 
i /Otter in diemselves, and far better 
H2 
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furnished than I expected from the ap- 
])earance of things below. After the 
few first complinients, 1 had recourse 
to Abdullah’s interpretation, and they 
talked very naturally and rather volubly 
about the fine sport their father would 
show me the next time 1 came into the 
country, he having noble covers for 
tigers, leopards, and even wild ele- 
phants. At last out came a wish for 
silver sticks ! Their father, they said, 
wa 5 not in the habit of asking ftivours 
from government, hut it was a slrame 
that tlie Baboos of Calcutta should ob- 
tain badges of nobility, while real 
Setfitds, descendants of the prophet, 
whose ancestors had never known what 
trade was, but had won with their 
swords from the idolaters, the lands 
for which they now paid taxes to the 
Company, should be overlooked. 1 
could promise them no help here, and 
reminded tiiem that an old family 
w'as always respected whether it had 
silver sticks or no, and that an upstart 
was only laughed at for decorations 


wliich deceived nobody. “ Yes,” said 
the younger, “ but our ancestors used 
to have silver sticks, and we have got 
tliem in the house at this day.” 1 said 
if they could prove that, I thought that 
government would be favourable to 
their request, but advised them to con- 
sult Mr. Master, who was their father’s 
intimate friend. We then parted, after 
their bringing pawn and rose-water in 
a very antique and elegantly-carved 
bottle, which might really have be- 
longed to those days when their ances- 
tors smote the idolaters. Mr. Master 
afterwards said, that if the Meer him- 
self had been at home, I never should 
have been plagued with such topics; 
that he was a thorough gentleman, and 
a proud one, who wished for tlie silver 
sticks, but would never have aslved the 
interest of a stranger. The young 
men called afterwards to see me to my 
boat, and brought me some toys for 
my children, and a travelling cap 
often worn by Mussulmans iu tliis 
trict. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

DACCA TO FUSnr.KDrOOU. 

« 

Inundation — Gun-bont ntlackod — Miissolman Fakir — Furreedpoor — Syjjtem of Robbery- 
Domestic Habits of Hindoos — Rxtract from Calendar. 


Having preserved these hasty recol- 
lections of the past week, I return to 
my journey. 

Being anxious to prevent ^liss Stowe, 
wlio I feared had, on hearing of her 
poor brother's illness, set out from Cal- 
cutta to join him, from coining to 
Dacca, I did not take the direct northern 
course by the great jeels, but sailed 
eastward across the Delaserry river 
and a wide tract of flooded country, 
which offered a strange and dn^ary 
spectacle, from the manner in which 
the wretched villages were huddled 
together on little luounds of earth, just 
raised above the level of the inundation, 
while all the rest was covered with 
five or six feet of water. 1 tl^onght of 
Cray’s picture of tlie Egyptian Delhi, 
whoso peasants 

“ On their frail boats to neiifhbourin^ cities 
glide, 

AVbich lise and glitter o’er tho ambient 
title.’' 

But these villages do anything hut 
glitter. At length we passed them all, 
and entered what might be calletl a sea 
of reeds. It was, in fact, a vast jecl or 
marsh, whose tall ruslies rise above the 
surface of the water, having depth 
enough for a very large vessel. \Ve 
sailed briskly on, rustling like a grey- 
hound in a field of corn : while in one 
place where the reeds were thickest, 
and I tried the depth with an oar, there 
was, I should guess, at least ten feet 
water, besides whatever else there 
might be of quagmire. 

^ After this we entered a nullah, with 
rice only partially howled, nnd a suc- 
cession of woods and village -, till at six 
we halteil for the night, in a veky plea- 


sant spot, near a large village, named 
Nawah Gunge. I slioiild have enjoyed 
mv little walk, if my recollections 
wouhl have allowed me. 

,////// 23. — We commenced our jour- 
ney tins inoi’ning with unusual alei't- 
ness, but ere long it was internipted. 
A sudden turn of the river exposed us, 
about twelve at noon, to so strong u 
contrary wind, that after a few trials 
the men declared they could not pro- 
ceed, and begged leave to get their 
dinner, in the hope that the breeze 
might mode rate. 1 was not sorry for this 
delay, as 1 hoped to receive information 
from Dacca which might set me at 
liberty to go directly northward, hut 
Icltei-s arrived Mdiieh, to my great sor- 
row, established the fact that Miss Stowe 
M as on her way to Dacca, and made it 
advisable for mo to push on to meet her 
as fast as possible. 1 put, therefore, 
into immediate force the magic of iny 
own silver slicks, and the potent talis- 
man of brass which adorned the girdle 
of the Chuprassee whom Mr. Master 
had ordered to accompany me to Ilajy- 
gimgc, and sent to the Jemautdar* of 
tlie nearest village a requisition for 
twenty men to drag my boats, with the 
information, at the ‘same time, that the 
service "would not be, as I fear it often 
is in this country, gratuitous. No 
sooner, however, M'ere the messengei-s 
seen approaching, than half the village, 
fearing that it was some government 
duty which was required, ran awny to 
hide themselves, and it was not till the 


This ftppellHtion is vnriotisly given to a 
house-sprvaur, the crliicf man of a villai'e, arnl 
to an oflicer in tlie army, of a rank corr« 
spundin^ to a lieutenant, — Eo 
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Jemautdar had gone round to explain 
matters to some of their wives, that any 
tolerable workmen made their appear- 
ance. At last the prescribed number 
arrived, and we began moving with 
tolerable rapidity, and coiitiimcd ad- 
vancing prosj)eronsly till nine o’clock 
at night, Avhen the twenty men were 
extremely well satisfied with two 
rupees among them ! and willingly 
])romised to attend next morning; -so 
cheap is labour in this part of India. 
An event has occurred on the ISfata- 
bunga since w'e traversed it, which 
shows the low state of morality among 
the peasants of India, and how soon 
and how surely a sudden temptation 
will transform the most peaceable into 
banditti. A large l)oat attached to the 
gun -boats which arrived the other day 
at Dacca from Calcutta, loaded with 
ammunition, got aground pretty near 
tlie .same j)lace where we had the laink 
cut through. The country people were 
called in to assist in getting her off, 
very likely froiii the same village whose 
iiiluibitants we found so diligent and 
serviceable. The ammunition, how- 
ever, was packed in cases resembling 
tliose in wdiich treasure is usually con- 
veyed in this country, and in conse- 
quence, as is supposed, of this mistake, 
the boat, beiug by the accident sepa- 
rated fVom the tleet, was attacked the 
following night by (as is said) near 
tliree hundred people, armed with 
spears, bamboos, hoes, and whatever 
else a tumultuary insurrection usually 
resorts to. They were repulsed by tlic 
Sepoys wdth difficulty, and not till 
several had been shot. The atlair made 
a great noise in Dacca, nothing of the 
kind having been heard of for many 
years in that neighbourhood. A com- 
luission had gone to the spot to inquire 
into the case, and one of the small 
neighbouring Zemindars was said to 
be in custody. Natives, Mr. blaster 
said, are often pillaged, and travel 
always in more or less danger. But 
dccoiLs seldom venture on an European 
boat, and still more rarely on a vessel 
in the Company’s service, and guardeil 
by soldiers. 

In the course of our halt this day a 
singular and painfully intei'csting cha- 


racter presented himself in the person 
of a Mussulman Fakir, a very elegantly 
formed and handsome young man, of 
good manners, and speaking good Uin- 
doostanee, but with insanity strongly 
markeil in liis eye and forehead. He 
was very nearly naked, had a white 
handkerchief tied as an ornament round 
his left arm, a bright yellow rag hang- 
ing loosely over tlie other, a little cor- 
nelian ornament set in silver round his 
neck, a large chaplet of black beads, 
and a little wooden cup in his hand. 
He asked iny leave to sit down on the 
bank to -watch wdiat we were doing, 
and said it gave his heart pleasure to 
see Englishmen ; that he was a great 
traveller, liad been in Bombay, Cabiil, 
&c., and wanted to see all the world, 
wherein he was hound to wander as 
long as it lasted. I oftered him alms, 
but he refused, saying he never took 
money — that he liad had his meal tliat 
day, and wanted nothing. He sat talk- 
ing wildly with the servants a little 
longer, when I again told Abdullah to 
ask him if I could do anything for him ; 
he jumped up, laughed, said “ No pice 
then made a low obeisance, and ran off, 
singing “ La lllali ul Allah 1 ’’ His 
maimer and appearance nearly an- 
swered to the idea of the Arab Mej- 
noun, when he ran wild for Leila. 

Juhj 24. — I met yesterday evening 
with a severe disappointment. 1 had 
left Dacca cheered with the hope that 
my wife, who had expressed great 
anxiety to accompany me in the event 
of Stowe’s illness terminating fatally, 
w ould be able to join me with our cliil- 
dreii at Boglipoor; but I received a 
letter from her, forw urded by Mr. Mas- 
ter, w^hich made me see that this would 
be impossible. 'I'his news, added to 
the iincomftirtahle state of my mind 
and feelings, kept me awake great part 
of the night, and 1 arose ill and unre- 
freshed. 

The labourers w'cre after their time, 
and the wind being moderate, we set 
off without them. They overtook us, 
however, in two boats, in about three 
miles, and were of very material use 
in helping us on to the junction of tliis 
stream with the great Ganges. Just 
before we arrived at this point I sa-w 
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two pinnaces in the offing. In the 
hope that one might prove to be Miss 
Stowe’s, I immediately brought to, and 
sent off a letter to prepare her for tlie 
sad tidings of her brother’s death ; but 
the boats belong(*d to another party. 

We now proceeded again Avith the 
tow-line : tlie w ind w'as strongly against 
us, the stream in w hich we were nin- 
ning almost full south, but the addi- 
tional coolies did wonders for us. In- 
cluding the crew, there were no less 
than twenty-eight men at the rope of 
my pinnace, and eight to each of the 
other boats. Al)Out half-past one we 
reached the place where our stream re- 
joined the Ganges, wliicli lay betbre us 
witli its vast expanse of w ater. 

The w^oods near llajygunge and Fur- 
reed poor lay like a long dark outline 
on the Iiorizon, at the distance of about 
twelve miles, six miles being, I should 
guess, pretty nearly the width of the 
river. I here dismissed the country 
people, but found that though the wind 
was full soiitli, it was still not over and 
above favourable, since, though it would 
carry us up the river, it wouUl etlec- 
tually prevent our making Fnrreed- 
poor. Wldle Moliarnmed (tlie seraiig) 
and Abdullah were consulting as to 
what was best to be done, I saw a small 
pinnace creeping slowly^ towards ns 
amid the long reeds, winch we hailei,! ; 
when it was asccrtaiiu'd who wx* wxtc, 
a young officer juinpetl into the dingy 
and paddled np towairds ns, whom I 
soon recognized to he my old shipmate 
Gresley, who, with Ins companion, 
Lieut. P., dined witli me. There were 
few medical applications wliich could 
have done me so much good as a mo- 
tive for an extra glass of wine, and the 
lively conversation of two young men, 
for one of whom I had a sincere regard. 
We parted soon after four, and 1 had a 
■v*ery good sail over tlie river, and 
might, I soon found, ha’i'e had a better, 
had not IMohammed, from his exceed- 
ing terror of being carried out of his 
knowledge, or of being compelled to 
pass a night at sen, instead of fairly 
sailing straight for the river on which 
the villages stand, lahouixi'v hard, by 
keeping his boat as near the wind as 
her construction allowed, to make the 
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opposite bank as soon as possible. We 
arrived there in consequence about six 
o’clock, at least eight miles to the S. of 
the point we wished for; and in the 
neighbourhootl of a little village over- 
imng with palms, wo made fast to a 
green meadow. Our people hud learnt 
caution by the recent events on tljp 
Matabimga, and Abdul lab ctiine to re- 
(piest that I woiiUl give orders for two 
j sentries for the night, 
i JuJt/ 25. — 1 slept wx‘ll, and have sel- 
dom aw^akened with more reason for 
gratitude. ]\ly health, wliich had been 
for some time a good deal deranged, 
appeared renovated, and I felt myself 
ready to adopt any line of cotulnct 
which circumstances might claim fi'oiii 
me. 

We wore obliged to track our boat, 
the wind liaviug fallen, and it was tea 
o’clock before we reached the llajy- 
gunge nullah. Before wx had advanced 
far, a boat came up witli ii letter from 
Mr. Warner, the magistrate of these 
districts, and to my inexprcssil)le de- 
light, one from my Avife, which Mr. 
Alaster had forwarded. Iler account 
of luTstif Avas comrortable, luit I was 
again tbreihly convinced tliat it Avould 
be inij)ossible tor lier to join me at 
Boglipoor. JMy main aiixi(‘ty tlierelbre 
was, that she should not fret about ii 
separation w’hieb was unavoidahle, and 
that she should lie convinced that 1 am 
likely to do extremely a\x*11, and travel 
Axry safely; and that, though noAv 
ahme, I should haA^e companions the 
greatest part of the Avay. 

Mr, Wanier soon after called on me, 
and I accompanied him to his liousc, 
Avlicre I found a AX*ry well-furnislicil 
library. At present his house Avas full 
of ladies, fugitives from (^hittagong; 
but except his OAvn family and inmates, 
he had no society, no Europeans, not 
CAXii a medical man being Avitliiii very 
many miles. In the CAcning avc Avalked 
in the garden, and Mr. Warner pointed 
out one tiee on which two pelicans 
iieAxr failed to roost, and another which 
had an eagle’s nest. Eagles are, he 
said, very common on all these rivers, 
and pelicans by no means rare : and he 
expressed some surprise at leaminjy 
bow few of either I had seen during my 
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progress. A beautiful and fragi-ant 
purple tlower was shown me as the 
jnlap-plaut. Mr. Warner then took 
me a pleasant drive in the carriage, 
and I had some very intercKting con- 
versation witli him ; on our return to 
the lic)use 1 read prayei's and a sermon, 
and llieu went to my boat. On tlie 
whole, between the books I found, the 
things I saw, and the people I met with, 
I passed a pleasant, and 1 trust not an 
unju’ofitablo Sunday. 

Mr. Warner told me, that even now 
I was, ill Ills JudgUKMit, a fortnight too 
late to succeed in getting up to Ckiwii- 
poor, but tJiat to Benares I might do 
very well. 

Among Mr. Wanier*s books I found 
in a volume of the “ Kdinlmrgh Annual 
Register,” a dial{>gne from an ancient 
Arabic MS. in the Bodleian, translated 
six years ago by Dr, Niool, containing 
a dispute between a Christian monk 
and Certain learned Mussulmans, at the 
court of one of the Seljuckian sultans, 
wliicli I thought so clever, and so evi- 
<1ently authentic, that it greatly de- 
lighted me, and I borrowed it for Ab- 
dullah, as more likely tliaii most things 
whieli I liave seen to do him good, and 
eonfirm his faith in Clirist. The ori- 
ginal Arabic onglit by all means to be 
published, if it is not already, and sent 
out for circulation in the East by tlie 
*Jt>ei(.'tics iiit.erest(‘d in such good works. 

1 here dismissed the police-boat and 
chn])n>ssee with’wliieh Mr, jMaster lia<l 
fiiriiislied me. It is pleasing to see 
liow popular Mr. Master is; he is 
spoken of bore in just the same >vay as 
he is at Dacca. 

Mr. Warner I find had not heard a 
word of the alleged attack on the Com- 
pany’s boats oil these waters. Such a 
thing might, be said, have occurred in 
the Kishnagur district MMihout Ins liear- 
ing of it, but he conceived it must have 
been greatly exaggeratwl. lie said tliat 
the Indians can never tell a story with- 
out excessive falsihcation one way or 
the other, lie had frequently had cases 
of assault brought before him, in wliich 
the plaintiff at first stated that he h:ul 
been attacked and nearly killed by 
abtA'c a hundred men, A^beii it tumed 
out that he had received a beating f/om 


one or tM O men, twenty or thirty others 
being possibly present (as in a village 
or market), l)ut taking no part in the 
quarrel. In the same way if a house 
or a l>oat is robbed, the complainant 
generally exaggerates the number of 
deceits to any multitude which he may 
think likely to excite the magistrate's 
attention and pity. Nevertheless there 
Avas, lie said, a great deal of gang rob- 
bery, very nearly resembling the ri- 
band-men of Ireland, but unmixed Avitli 
any political feeling, in all these pro- 
Adiices. It is but too frequent for from 
five to Urn jieasants to meet together as 
soon as it is dark, to attack some neigh- 
bour’s* house, and not only plunder, but 
torture him, Ins Avite, and children, 
with horrible cruelty, to make him dis- 
cover Ids money. These robbers in 
tlie day-time folloAv peaceable profes- 
sions, and some of tbein are thriving 
men, while the whole firm is often under 
the protection of ii Zemindar, who 
shares the booty, and does his best to 
bring off any of tlie gang who may fall 
into the bands of justice, by suborning 
witnesses to ])rove an alibi, bribing the 
infmaor agents of the police, or intimi- 
dating tlie Avitnesses for the prosecu- 
tion. In this Avay many persons are 
suspected of these practices, wlio yet go 
on many years in tolerably good esteem 
with their neighbours, and completely 
beyond the reach of a government wldcli 
reijidres proof in order to punish. Mr. 
Warner thinks the evil has increased 
since the number of spirit shops has 
spread so rapidly. At present these 
places biing in a very considerable re- 
venue to government, and are frequented 
by multitudes both of the Himloo and 
Mussulman |X)pulation. Tliey are ge- 
nerally, however, resorted to at night, 
and thus the drunkenness, the fierce 
and hateful passions whioh they eii- 
gemler, lead naturally to those results 
Avhlch night favours, at the same time 
that tliey furnish convenient places of 
meeting for all men who may be banded 
for an illicit purpose. 1 asked what 
llie Brahmins said to this. He an- 
swered that the lirahmins themseh^es 
Avere manv of them drunkards, and 
some of tliem deceits, and that he 
thought what infiueiice they retained 
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was less for good oy moral restraint, 
than evil. Yet he said that they had a 
p)od deal of influence still/ while this 
Jiad been quite lost by the Mussulman 
Imams and Moulahs. He spoke, how- 
ever, favourably of the general cha- 
racter of the people, who are, he said, 
gentle, cheerful, and industrious, these 
great crimes being, though unhappily 
more common than in Europe, yet cer- 
tainly not univei^sal. He had learned, 
from different circumstances, more of 
the internal ecmiomy of the humbler 
Hindoo families than many Europeans 
do, and had formed a favourable opi- 
nion of their domestic habits and hap- 
piness. As tliere is among the cottagers 
no seclusion of women, both sexes sit 
together round their evening lamps m 
very cheerful conversation, and employ 
themselves either in weaving, spinning, i 
cookery, or in playing at a kind of do- 
minos. He says it is untrue that the 
women in these parts, at least, are ig- 
norant of sewing, spinning, or embroi- 
der}', inasmuch as, while the trade of 
Dacca flourished, the sprigs, t^c., which 
we see on its muslins, were very often 
the work of female hands. This is a 
strange and blended tissue of human 
life and human character ! which it is 
most painful to hoar of^ since one can- 
not contemplate the evening enjoyments 
of a happy and virtuous family, such 
as is described, without anticipating tlio 
Xiossibility of tlieir cottage being made, 
during the night, a scene of bloodshed, 
torture, and massacre. Yet, alas! can 
■we forget that, in all these resnects. 
India is too like Ireland! 

Jidjf 2(j. — Still I had no news of 
Miss Stowe, and I was compelled to 
lemain at Furreedpoor. I am sadly 
weary of •waiting ; and the w orst is, 1 
am told that there will be very little 
more south wind this year; if so, my 
progress w-ill be slow indeed. I got a 
very pleasant walk this morning, w ith- 
out feeling tired, and breakfasted and 
dined with the Warners. The interval 
between breakfast and dinner I siient 
in the study, partly in writing letters, 
and partly in looking over a curious 
document which he allowed me to see, 
being his Gaol Calendar, as U) be re- 
tanied to llie Circuit Judge. His 


[ “ Cutcherry,"’ or Court of Justice, the 
gaol, and a small unoccupied bunga- 
low, are the only buildings, besides his 
own house, in the shition. The huts of 
the natives are in no compact village, 
but scattered tliinly up and down a 
large and fertile extent of orchard- 
garden and paddy-ground. To return, 
however, to the Calendar. 

So far as tlie present quarter, it stands 
thus : — 

Case 1, Affray, and assault on a sinjjle per- 
son, by fourteen criminals. 

2, fine mail ehaiyed with the murder of 
his fellow-workman in the fields. 

3, One man charged witli forgerv, 

4, Five witli house-breaking. 

5, Two charged witli house-breaking. 

S, Five charged with allray and riot, de- 
stroving property, ike. ['I’liis is coiiMoeted 
with the succeetiitig case of forgery, l;einy an 
attempt, under colour of a forgtirl instrument 
first, and afterward.s by violence, to obtain 
posses.sion of an indigo-work. — ^'ee Cases 14 
and 1!).] 

7, Four for house-breaking and attempt to 
murder. 

8, Three for house-breaking. 

9, Five for chilil-stetiliug. fin this ca.se 
one of tlie accused parties, in whose house tlie 
little girl w»ls found, declared in his own jus- 
tification, that desiring to obtain a wife lbr 
his son (a boy), he had given some rupees to 
a neighbour (one of tlie robbers) to buy one : 
that the said neiglitiour brought him tlic little 
girl, saving she wa.s his niece, and font he 
receive*! her as such. Hut there wa.s little 
doubt that this was untrue, and that the de- 
sign of tho whole gang waa to seH the child 
to some person at a distance.] 

1(>, Two for murder by poison, administered 
in brandy. 

1 1 , Five for false imprisonment and murder. 
[A man was seen bound and dragged along by 
the five prisoners, was taken to the house df 
one of them, and there confined two or three 
ways, aim neiiten, as it is said, to death. They 
plciid that the man wa.s mad, and hi.^ deatli 
occasioned by his distemper. It appears, 
however, that tlicre was previous malice, and 
that they were not bound to take care of him, 
if he had been mad.] 

l.y, .Stiveu for house-breaking, with torture. 

13, Three for homicide, in executing an 
arrest. 

1 4. S<;ven for an affray and riot at another 
indigo-factory, arising out of the same dispute 
with the one formerly mentioned. 

ir>. Four for piracy and attempt to murder. 

Ifi, t)ne for murder, by striking with a 
bam 1 ) 00 . 

17, Nine for an attack on a dwelling-house, 
plundering, beating, and false imprisonment. 

IH, One for false imprisonment, assault, 
and compelling the plamtilf to sign a false 
deposition. 

19, Seven for forgery and subornation of 
forgery.— See Cases (i aiid 14. 
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20, Six for robbing a boat. 

21, Two for osaaiilt with intent to kill.* 

22, Five for piracy and attempt to kill. 

In all ninety-onft prisoners for trial, 
not including a very curious case, now 
under investigation, in which a wealthy 
Brahmin is accused of ha't^ing procured 
his enemy to be seized and carried be- 
fore the altar of Kali in his private 
house, and having there cut off his 
head, after the manner in which sheep 
and hogs are sacrificed to their deities. 
This offers, certainly, no favourable 
view of the morals of the country, con- 
sidering that the district of Furreed- 
poor is not larger than the ordinary 
run of Welsh counties. Two circuni- 
stanccs worth notice are, the gangs in 
wliicli most crimes are committee^ and 
the nature of the defence usually set 
uj), which I observed was, in nine cases 
out of ten, an alibi, being the easiest of 
all others to obtain by the aid of false 
witnesses. Perjury is dreadfully com- 
mon, and very little thought of. 

In the evening I again drove out 
with Mr. Warner. A large lake is at 
a small distance from the house, which 
holds water all summer. The natives 
say it was part of the original bed of 
the Ganges wliich used to cover all 
Furreedpoor, till a Baja requiring a 
portion for his daughter, implored Va- 
nina^ to give him one. TJie god sent a 
tortoise which swam out, making a 
large circuit in the bed of the river, 
and immediately within that space dry 
land appeared. 1 read prayers to Mr. 
Warner’s family circle, and returned to 
my pinnace. Furreedpoor used to be a 
favourite station of banditti, and so dan- 
gerous, tliat till a local magistrate with 
a strong police was settled here, no 
valuable lx>at ever risked the passage. 
This part its former histoiy may 
possibly have made the inamiers of its 
present inhabitants more unruly, and 
account in some degree for the heavi- 
ness of tlie calendar. 

Jtth 27.— This day passed as the 
preceding. I heard nothing of Miss 


Stowe, and the disadvantage of any 
further delay to my voyage seemed so 
serious, that I determined, unless some 
news reached me in the course of this 
day or night, to go on, 

Juh/ 28.— No tidings arriving, and 
having done every thing I could think 
of to ensure the gradual impartraent of 
the sad news of her brother’s death to 
poor Miss Stowe, and provided as far 
as I could for the comfort and safety of 
her dismal lioTiieward journey, about 
noon, when I was hurrying the serang 
to make sail, I received a letter from 
my poor wife, with an account of the 
severe illness of both our babies, and of 
the merciful deliverance which our be- 
loved little Emily had received from 
(jod. I’his letter grievously agitated 
me, so much so that I think for some 
time I hardly felt or understood '\vhat 
had happtuied. My first impression 
was to hnrry home to Calcutta. But 
on reading the letter over again, I 
knew I could implicitly trust my wife 
when she told mo that the danger was 
over ; that if she had apprehended the 
probability of a relapse, she would not 
have concealed it from me; that I was 
engaged at this time in a solemn pro- 
fessional duty, to desert which without 
the strongest grounds, would be a cri- 
minal distrust of God, and neglect of 
his service; that my presence would 
not help my poor child, and that in 
case of the worst which I might hear 
at Bogwangola, I might at all events 
then r<*tui-u to comfort my wife under 
her affliction. On the whole I deter- 
mined to go on, though, when 1 had 
made that determination, and was 
actually on the broad stream of 
the Ganges, it seemed as if I first be- 
came sensible of the bitterness which 
I had escaped, and which might still 
threaten me. I did not, however, re- 
pent of the resolution which I had 
taken, and I hoped I acted right, and 
not unfeelingly to my dear wife, in 
thus preferring a public to a private 
duty. 
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CHAPTER IX- 


FURllEEDPOOR TO BOGLIPOOn. 

Blind Itcg^ar — Crocodile — Ape — Silk Manufactory — Basket for catching Fish — Ilogwangola— 
Strength of Current — Begging Dervises — Ant-hills — ^Kiijmahal Ililla — (iour — llajinahal— 
Sultan Sujah s Palace — Puharrees — Caves — Gossain — Boglipoor — Schools — Iteiigion of 
Piiharrees. 


-We had a Doble breeze, and went on 
rapidly, all sail spread, when all at 
once, to Illy great surprise, tlie serang 
brought up the pinnace so suddenly, 
that he almost laid her on her beam- 
ends, and the water flowed in at her 
lee cabin windows; a very little more 
wind, and she would liave turned quite 
over. Oil running out to learn the 
reason of this manoiuvre, I found JNIo- 
hamined pale, Abdullah scolding, and 
the crew endeavouring, with more haste 
than good speed, to get in the top and 
top-gallant sails. It appeared that the 
steersman had seen a shoal right ahead, 
and so close under the bows, that even 
the rapid bringing-up of the bout’s head 
was barely sufficient to avoid it. TJie 
fact is, however, that such mud-banks as 
are usually met with hen? wouhl liave 
been less dangerous with our flat bot- 
tom, than tlie expedient which tliey put 
in practice. However, I ordered two 
men forward with long bamboos, to 
sound wherever there appeared suspi- 
cion in future; and exhorted them, 
when they found occasion to bring up 
so suddenly again, always to let the 
sails go at the same time. 

The river is here, I should think, 
from four to five miles wide. We ad- 
vanced up it with our line breeze at a 
great rate, till nearly seven, when we 
brought to in a swampy and inconve- 
nient spot, immediately opposite Jaffier- 
gunge, being very nearly the same 
place where, with poor Stowe, I had 
crossed the river a month before . It 
now swarmed with fishing-boats, but 
offered vessels of no other description. 


iMany nullahs branch out of the main 
stream in every direction, I found to- 
day that these people do not apply the 
name of Gimga at all to this stream, 
but call it “ Pudda.” My ignorance of 
this fact used to perplex me exceed- 
ingly, both in asking questions and re- 
ceiving answers. 'I'hey kiTow no Giinga 
but the llooghly ; and the Hurra Gunga 
(Great Ganges), by which I tried to 
explain myself, was always mistaken 
by Mohammed for tlie “ Hoori-gonga,” 
a comparatively insignificant stream 
near Dacca. 

I forgot to mention in their proper 
places the things which I saw while at 
Purreedpoor. One was a specimen of 
the native fox, running near Mr. War- 
ner’s house, and so little afraid that one 
might almost have laid hold of him. He 
was a beautiful little animal, not much 
larger than a hare, of a more silky fur 
and squirrel-like tail than tlie English 
reyiiard, and is rather serviceable than 
otherwise, inasmuch as though lie some- 
times catches small birds, his chief food 
is of field-mice and white ants. An- 
other circumstance was, 4liat my boat 
was visited by a blind l)t*ggar (a young 
countryman), with his wife, a fine 
young woman, her features not very 
delicate, hut her person remarkably 
w ell made, and the tallest female whom 
I have seen in India. I gave them 
alms, and when she thrust out her hand 
to receive them, she displayed massive 
silver bracelets, worth, I should think,, 
at least twenty-five or thirty shillings. 
Yet these were beggars ; and to judge 
from their scanty and wretched doth- 
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ing in all other respects, I doubt not 
objects of pity. But for this poor wo- 
man to soli her hmcclets was a thing 
which probably never would occur to 
her as possible, except under urgent 
and hopeless hunger. She had also 
rings on her ankles, which, indeed, 
drew my attention to her sex, for her 
height made rae at first suppose her to 
be a young man, and her dress, which 
was a coarse sackcloth mantle, might 
have belonged eitlier to male or female. 
Her manner was extremely modest; 
she never let go her husband’s liaml, 
and was evidently annoyed by the sort 
of notice she attracted from the boat- 
men and my servants. The old blind 
man led by a little boy, whom we saw 
on the Chundna, made his apjiearance 
also at Furreedpoor, a proof of his 
wandering habits. The existence of 
these heggJirs, as it implies that they 
obtain some relief, may seem to excul- 
pate the maks of Hindoos from the 
charge of general inhumanity and 
selfishness, so often brought against 
them. At the same time, in a country 
where there is no legal provision for 
distress, it is almost needless to observe, 
that in cases of blindness, leprosy, lame- 
ness, and helpless old age, to give to 
beggars as we have the means, is an 
obligation of justice as well as charity. 

./«/y — Our course the early part 
of to-day was chiefly along the north- 
cast bank, and in part through a succes- 
sion of *' aits,” beds of reeds, and over- 
flowed ground cultivated with rice. 
Tlie weather pleasant, and not very 
difterent from an English summer day. 
Indeed, I have as yet seen nothing to 
make mo lose the opinion that the rains 
in India are by tio means an unplea- 
sant seas{)n. Several circumstances re- 
minded me painfully of poor Stowe. 
At about half-past nine we passed what 
lie and I had, in our previous pas.sage, 
taken for a <!lump of tall trees, hut 
>vliich, now that I saw it nearer, ap- 
peared to be a single but very majestic 
banyan. I looked in vain for tlie islet 
wliere we passed our evening (his last 
evening of health and high spirits'), and 
where he waded after the wild ducks 
into the marsh, which so unhappily af- 
fected liiin. The increasing floo.l had 


now covered it; but I recognised the 
village where we passed our first night 
ill what we called, in merriment, “ In- 
dia beyond the Ganges,” where we saw 
the dwarf, and the lodge in the gar- 
den of ciiciimhers;” while, standing out 
a little, to avail ourselves of the wind in 
the next reach, we grounded on a part 
of the same line of marshy islets wliich 
we had traversed on foot a few weeks 
before. T could not help feeling that 
now I had nobody to compare my im- 
pressions with - none whose attention 
I might call to singular or impressive 
objects — that I was, indeed, a lonely 
wanderer! Such thoughts are, how- 
ever, useless, and perhaps they hre 
liardly innocent; with a great object 
Iwfore me, with Providence for my 
guide, and with the power of a constant 
correspondence with a beloved wdfe, I 
have no right to regard myself as soli- 
tary or forsaken. But having nobody 
to talk to will probably swell the size 
of my journal. 

The country improved very much in 
the course of tlie morning, and the num- 
ber of fishing-boats was really extra- 
ordinary ; most of them had their sails 
spread between two bamboos, one on 
each gunwale, as common in the South 
Seas; and the groupes, both of boats 
and fishermen, skimming past the beau- 
tifully wooded bank, afforded subjects 
for painting such as I should have de- 
lighted, had I possessed the necessary 
talent, to transfer to paper. 

About half-past one, and when we 
were not far from the stream which 
diverges from the Pudda, between Pul- 
na and Iladanuggur, Mohammed, in 
excessive carelessness or ignorance, 
contrived to lose his way, by going 
directly noilh, round a large island iu 
the middle of the river, and conse- 
quently in a channel leading back again 
towards Jafliergunge. We soon found 
that we had the stream with instead of 
against us, and asking some fishermen, 
learned the mistake. We had scarcely, 
I think, gone a mile wrong, when we 
attempted to return; but -having both 
wind and stream against us, and very 
bad towing ground, it took up the whole 
afternoon, till past six, to get out of the 
scrape again, and to moor in the main 
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stream, by some marshy grc^ind, so 
completely drenched Avith waier, that 
my bt^arers were unable to find a place 
to dress their victuals. This loss of 
half a day’s fine wind was excessively 
provoking. The delay, however, gave 
time for the servants' boats to join us, 
which must else have been completely 
distanced. We passed, this evening, 
the first crocodile I have seen. It was 
swimming leisurely, pretty close to our 
boat, but I could distinguish little but 
what looked like a heavy log of wocxl, 
drifting down the stream. Tlie people, 
however, called out “ Coonier ! Coo- 
mer ! ” and my servants, being Calcutta 
people, seemed interested and curious 
to see it. Abdullah said it was rather 
a large one, but that I should see enough 
to tire me by the time we got to Raj- 
mahal. 

After all, our progress during this 
half day was not inconsiderable ; arul I 
began to entertain better hopes of a 
timely arrival in the upper provinces 
than I had for some days ventured to 
cherish. 

30. — Wc still suffered this 
morning from Mohammed’s ignorance, 
which had completely embayed us in 
the curve of the northern shore, so that 
to get round the ix)iiit between us and 
the Pulna reach occupied nearly half a 
day’s grievous labour, up to their breasts 
in water, to the poor boatmen, Al)Out 
half-past five we arrived at the mouth 
of the Comercolly ; the wind had now 
in a considerable degree died away ; it 
was still, however, enough to carry our 
boats in a full west course by com- 
pass, across the opening of the Comer- 
odly (which is about as wide at this 
season as the Thames at Vauxhali), and 
sc»me small distance along the right 
bank of the main river, where we 
brought to on the margin of a fine dry 
pasture of fioriii grass, one of the airiest 
and best stations which we have bad 
during the voyage. At a short distance 
was a collection of very poor huts, with 
a herd of cattle round them. I walked 
to them, and found a complete daily, or 
rather, perhaps, grazier’s establishment, 
for they haa not many milch cows. 
They were the herds of the village, 
united under the common care of two 


or three men “^aowale” (cow-men), 
who kept them in these and siniiJar 
pastures^ tins being a culebrateil graxiiig 
country. The calves and young stock 
were penned up in two circular enclo- 
! sures of bamboo and thorns, and the 
cows and oxen lay quietly ruminating 
on the outside. 1 saw no dogs, nor did 
tlie herdsmen (for ther^were no females 
among them) seem to have any weapons 
or means of defence against wild beasts, 
a sufficient proof that the^' are not 
numerous liere. The men, however, 
seemed to he prepared for, and accus- 
tomed to watching in the open air, hav 
ing a greater wrap of turban round the 
head and neck, and longer and warmer 
mantles tliaii are usual in Ueugal. They 
are a caste by themselves, tall robust 
nu*n, many with long beards, and all 
wilder-looking than the majority of 
their countrymen. I was reminded of 
Criin Tartary, but missed the long 
spears, the huge dogs, the high-mettled 
horses, and covered carts of those noble 
shepherds. These men were very civil, 
and regretted they had no milk lor me, 
as they only took a very little from each 
cow once a day, the remainder going to 
the calf. One old man, however, 
brought up some milk which he was 
boiling for his own supper, and will- 
ingly sold half of it for a couple of pice, 
my (iwn goats now supplying me with 
little. The evening was very fine, and, 
though the night was too dusky foy me 
to walk far, 1 strolled backwards and 
forwards, enjoying the delightful elas- 
ticity of the dry turf, the fresh breezes 
of the river, and the fragrant breath of 
the cows, till near ten o’clock. A great 
many small boats still continued to glide 
along the stream, as if engaged in 
nightly fishing, and tlie dash of their 
paddles, and the blowing of the por- 
poises, were almost the only sounds 
which broke the general stillness. Al- 
together it was an evening to enjoy and 
to be thankful for, and a scene which 1 
left with regret. 

31. — About half an hour after 
we set out, and while we were close to 
the shore, we passed by a number of 
extremely small and mean huts, patched 
up in a temporary way with boughs 
£Uid rushes. 1 asked Mohammed what 
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they irere, and lie answered “ they 
were people from tlie upper kimjd&m** 
Abdullah said they were a sort of gyp- 
seys, who lived by fishing. Some of 
them came out of their booths as we 
passed, a race that no man can mistake, 
meet them where he may, though they 
are, as might be expected from their 
latitude and their exposure to the cli- 
mate, far blacker here than in England, 
or even than the usual race of Ben- 
galees arc. They are the same tall, 
fine-limbed, bony, slender jieople, with 
the same large, black, brilliant eyes, 
lowering foreliead, and long hair curled 
at the extremities, whicli we meet on a 
common in Phigland. I saw only one 
woman, and her figure was marked by 
the same characters. In height she 
would have made two of the usual fe- 
males of this country, and she stepped 
out with the stride and firmness of a 
Meg Merri lies. Of the gypsey cast of 
her features I could not however judge, 
since, though half naked, she threw a 
ragged aiid dirty veil over her face as 
soon as she saw us. Tliis trait belongs 
to the upper provinces. In Bengal a 
woman of her rank would not have 
thought concealment necessary. Tliere 
were no boats immediately near tliem, 
but a little further we overtook several 
filled with the same sort of people. The 
river Avas here much narrower than it 
had been for the last day or two, being, 
as I suspect, divided ])y islands. Many 
birds of the crane and stork species 
wore feeding, and there were two at 
some distance which I thought were 
pelicans. But if they were, they were 
smaller than those of Biissia, and had 
more brown on their wings. We passed 
several stacks of millet, just gathered 
and piled up, with a small stage and 
shed erected in the middle for a watch- 
house. This is the season, I was in- 
formed, for reaping millet; they thresh 
it out with oxen and a siiiall roller. I 
also observed some maize, of which I 
have frequently seen the ears at table, 
Iain boiled, and eaten Avith salt and 
utter, like artichokes. The rice along 
the banks was growing very tall, green, 
and beautiful; this is the first crop, 
and to be cut next month as soon as the 
water has reached it ; the riee is reck- 


‘ oned most valuable and wholesome 
which remains the longest dry. 

At a neighbouring village I saw an 
ape in a state of liberty, but as tame as 
possible, the favourite, perliaps the 
deity, certainly the sacred animal, of 
the villagers. He was sitting in a little 
bush as we stopped (to allow the ser- 
vants* boats to come up), and oii smell- 
ing dinner, I suppose, for iny meal Avas 
getting ready, waddled gravely down 
to the water’s edge, lie Avas about the 
size of a large spaniel, enormously fat, 
covered with long silky hair generally 
of a rusty lead colour, but on his breast 
a fine shot blue, and about his buttocks 
and thighs gradually waving into a 
deep orange; he had no tail, or one so 
short that the hair concealed it ; lie went 
ou all fours only. I gave him some 
toast, and iny sirdar-bearer (a Hindoo) 
sent him a leaf full of rice. I suspect 
he Avas often in the habit of receiving 
doles at this spot, Avhich is the usual 
place for standing across a deep bay of 
the river, and I certainly have never 
yet seen a human Fakir in so good 
case. To ascend a tree must be to a 
hermit of his size a work of consider- 
able trouble, but I suppose he does so 
at night for security, otherwise he would 
be a magnificent booty for the jackalls. 

We now stood across the bay, passed 
through another nullah, and then again 
stood over a Avide extent of marsh, of 
which the long rushes still appeared 
above the water. Porpoises continued 
to rise, Avliich, consiilering the distance 
from the sea, is what I should not have 
expected, 

Tlie extent of water here really sur- 
prised me: we stood north-Avest by 
north, and to the west and east I could 
not, from my cabin wimlows, see any 
laud. We anchored on a sandy islet 
partly covered Avith reeds, partly with 
the remains of a crop of iiuligo, which 
a herd of cattle were eating down. 

Auyiist 1. — Our Avind unhappily 
failed* us in a part of the river where 
Aii''e might have dei’ived the most essen- 
tial service from it, and the greater 
jmrt of the day aa c were toived. I feel 
much regret at occasioning these poor 
men to labour on a Sunday ; but even 
if 1 lost a day, that day would not be 
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speut by them in any devotional exer- 
cises, and to lose one in my present 
journey, and at this time of the year, 
might hazard all my hope of that jour- 
ney tending to God^s service. Soon 
after we set out this morning we found 
the river divided by a large island, 
and ascended the northern branch, the 
southern leading towards Jellinghey. 
About one o’clock we emerged into the 
broad stream, and continued our pro- 
gress as far as within two miles of Sur- 
dah. The country on this side is very 
populous, well cultivated, and as beau- 
tiful as verdure, shade, water, and tlie 
splendid variety of Indian shrubs and 
trees can make it. 

At Surdah is one of the Company’s 
silk manufactories, and the river on 
which it stands is also the usual route 
from Dacca to the upper provinces. 
We stood directly up tlie Ganges in a 
north-west direction, favoured by a 
little breeze. The crew on leaving the 
shore set up as usual, though I believe 
I never before mentioned it, their cry 
of “Allah ul Allah.” 1 cannot help 
admiring in the Mussulmans the man- 
ner in which their religion apparently 
mixes itself with every action of their 
lives; and though it is but too true 
that all this has a tendency to degene- 
rate into mere form or cant, t>r even 
profanation of holy things, for the con- 
stiint use of God’s name in the iiiamier 
in which some of them use it, scarcely 
<liners from swearing, it might be well 
if Christians learned from them to keep 
their faith and hope more continually 
in their minds, and more frequently on 
tlieir lips, than the greater number of 
them do. Above all, it seems to be an 
error, particularly in a heathen coun- 
try, to act as if we were ashamed of our 
religion, to M'atch the servants out of 
the room before we kneel down to our 
prayers, or to dissemble in secular mat- 
ters the hope and trust which w'e really 
feel ill Providence. By the way, it is 
only during this journey that I have 
had occasion to observe how strictly 
the Mussulmans conform to the maxim 
of St. James, to say, “if the Lord will, 
we shall live and do this or tha :.” All 
the Mohammedans whom I have heard 
tpeak of their own purposes, or any 


future contingencies, have qualified it 
with “ Insh Allah.” 

Abdullah asked me if the Gunga was 
one of the rivers of Paradise ? I told 
him it was a dilficiilt question, but that 
the four rivers of Irak were generally 
supposed to be those meant by Moses. 
I instanced the Fiat and Dikkel, but 
had forgotten the modern names of the 
other two. He seemed sorry the Ganges 
haxi no chance, but expressed some satis- 
faction that he himself had seen them 
all when with Sir Gore Ouseley. While 
passing Snrdah, I could easily distin- 
guish a large brick building, with a 
long range of tiled warehouses attached, 
which I was told was a silk manufac- 
tory. Had it been another day I should 
have regretted passing it unvisited. The 
Italian method of curing and managing 
silk is practised here, having been in- 
troduced about fifty years ago by work- 
men brouglit from Italy at the Com- 
pany’s expense. I know not whethef 
it is now kept up with any spirit. On 
arriving at the west bank we went on 
prosperously enough, till at last, near a 
ruined indigo-factory, and by that time 
of evening wiien the wind usually 
failed us, we found the stream so strong 
as to require all hands to pull against 
it, and the serang said he could do no 
more than gi't to s<Jine trees a little fur- 
ther, under which he thought he saw a 
vessel. What he took for the sail, 
however, turned out, when we arrived, 
to he the wall of a ruined house, of 
which the greater part had been sw^ept 
away by the river, and w'e found a 
most inhospitable beach, a fierce cur- 
rent, and nothing but desolation. Some 
country-people came to us, and said we 
were in one of the w orst places of the 
whole river, that a large village and 
indigo-work had been washed away 
here last year, that ropes were often 
broken, and vessels sometimes lost, and 
that no boat of any size ever came 
hither that could help it. This was 
very provoking ; but nothing was now 
practie.able, as it appeared, except to 
make our vessels as fast to shore as we 
could; though after we had done so 
about an hour, and when it was too 
dark to move agaim a fisherman whe 
came up said there was a very tolerable 
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place for bringing to a few hundred 
yards farther on. Our distance from 
llogwaugola was seven coss (^fourteen, 
miles). The line of coast differs 
greatly from Iteiiucll ; but tlie changes 
which the river is making on this 
shore are obviously sucli as to account 
for very considerable discrepancies. 
The latter part of our sail this day 
aflurded a very striking sea view. As 
the course of the river is from north- 
west to soiitli-east, the sun literally set 
into it Mothout any appearance of land 
on th(i horizon in that quarter. I was 
very strongly reminded of a sun-set at 
the mouth of the Merstjy. The Ganges 
is not really so wide ; hut the general 
llatiiess of its shores makes the distance 
appear greater, and the large pulwars 
with sails, gliding in -every direction, at 
a certain distance reminded me of the 
Mariks jagger-boats. I tried to find a 
place for walking, hut did not succeed. 
The wdiole country was iutersocted with 
ditches and little nullahs, and the even- 
ing w'as shutting in too fast to attempt 
discoveries. No rain liad fallen for 
some days, but the weather was not 
unpleasant, though now the night 
closed in with divers prognostics botli 
of rain and wind. A north-w'e.ster in 
v)ur actual situation would have gone 
near to wreck us. The night, how- 
ever, thank God, passed oil in great 
stillness. 

Amjnsl 2 . — We had little or no wind, 
and were compelled to continue our 
toilsome and tedious 00111*86 for about 
four miles further. The channel into 
which we here entered was full of ves- 
sels carrying cotton down from the 
upper provinces. Their freight up- 
wards consists of European goods, salt- 
fish, salt, and coco-nuts. I have missed 
the coco-nut tree for some days, and 1 
uni told tliey are not found to the north 
«)f Jellinghey and Moorshedabad. (Jreat 
herds of cattle are seen on the shore ; 
and the groupes of some of them, cool- 
ing themselves in the water, inter- 
mingled w'ith fishing-boats and pul- 
wars, and with the meadows bordered 
by low cottages and bamboos in the 
back-ground, would liave furnished 
Ci'yp witli more beautiful subjects, in 
}ii« peculiar style, than any which he 


I could find in his own country. Since 
we left the Ilooghly, we had bidden 
adieu to those *1 ast Egyptian brick- 
kilns which are so common on ih* 
shores. I had scarcely seen anything 
of the kind either on the Matabuiiga, 
the Pudda, or the river of Dacca. 
Here they are begimiiiig to re-appear. 
Our course continues nearly west, 
thougli a little inclined to the south. 
I saw here a succession of baskets 
opening out of one another, like traps, 
or nither on the principle of the eel-net 
in England, for' catching fish, which, 
once entered, cannot conveniently turn 
round, and therefore go on to a cham- 
ber contrived at the end, the entrance 
to which is guarded with sharp reeds 
liointing inwards, like a mouse-trap. 
The same inventiou is practised in 
Russia, and probably in many other 
countries, though in England I have 
only seen it applied to eels. 

Alx)ut nine o’clock,i while passing a 
large collection of boats, the wind sud- 
denly Ix'gan to blow briskly from the 
north-east, and 1 liad an example 0/ 
how soon and suddenly mischief may 
be done among the weak and clumsy 
boats of the country. Our pinnace 
broke from th(J hold of the men who 
were towing her, and came against the 
broadside of a large pulwar laden with 
corn, with so much violence that I 
thought she liad staved in her quai*ter, 
breaking with a great crash the bam- 
boo supporters of her platform, the mat 
and wicker w'ulls of her cabin, her oars, 
spars, and every thing else that came in 
the way. She was no' sooner made 
clear of tliis vessel, which w’as done by 
the united strength of both crews, and 
with loud cries of “ Ullah,” and “ Ali I 
All !’* than she drifk'd bodily on our 
cook-boat, which, had she reached, she 
w'ould probably have sunk. I’he crew, 
however, seeing their danger, pushed 
themselves with much readiness and 
dexterity up between a pulwar wrhich 
we had just passed and the bank, 
breakinnj, indeed, all their own oa.rs, 
but avoidinjK a greater risk. Happily 
no mischief was done but such as a few 
hours w'ould repair; but had the boats 
been weak, and the wind stronger, 
both pulwar and cook-boat would pro- 
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bably have gone to the The 

pinnace held the place of the brazen 
pot in the fiible, and was more likely 
to be the breaker than the broken. 
She, however, liad one of her Venetians 
carried away, but luckily it was i)icked 
up again. 

We airiyed at Bogwangola l)etween 
four and five, and stopped there for the 
night. I found the place very interest- 
ing, and even beautiful ; a thorongli 
Hindoo village, without either Euro- 
peans or Miissiilinans, and a great part 
of the houses mere sheds or lx>oths, for 
the accommodation of the “ goinastas ” 
(agents, or supercargoes), who come 
here to the great coni fairs, wliich are 
held, I believe, annually. They arc 
scattered very prettily over a large 
green comiiion, feiiceil off from the 
river by a high grassy mound, which | 
I'orms an excellent dry walk, bordered 
with maiigoe- trees, bambtios, and the 
date-palm, as well as some fine banyans. 
The common w:is covered with children 
and cattle, a consideraldc nuinl>er of 
boats were^ on the beach, ditferinit 
musical instruments were strumming, | 
tlmmping, squeeliiig, and rattling from 
some of the open sheds, and the whole 
place exhibited a cheerfulness, and, 
though it was not the tiuKM>f the fair, 
ail activity and bustle which were ex- 
tremely interesting an<l pleasing, 'rhe 
liouses were most of them very small, 
but neat, with their walls of mats, 
which when, new always look wi-ll. 
One, in particular, which was of a 
more solid construction tliaii the rest, | 
and built round a little court, had a 
slip of garden surrounding its exterior, 
filled with flowering shrubs, and en- 
closed by a very neat bamboo railing. 
Others were open all round, and here 
two parties of the fakir nunsiciaiis, 
w'hose strains I had heard, were jJay- 
ing, while in a house near one of them , 
were some females, whose gaudy dross | 
and forward manner seemed pretty | 
clearly to mark their profession as the i 
uach girls of the place. After leaving 
the shore, I followed a very pretty 
glade through what was almost a jun- 
le, OP rather a woody pasture, though 
ouses were still seen scattered at some 
distance. I found here, to my sur- 
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prise, two armed men, the one with a 
short rusty spear, tne other with a 
long antique eastern-shaped gun. On 
asking who they were, and wlint they 
were doing, they answered that they 
were burkandazes ** (inferior police- 
oflLcers), anjl had come into the wood 
for* the sake of .«;port,ing. They were 
civil, and showed me a dry and pretty, 
though circuitous, road back tt) the 
pinnace again. This led me between 
some closes carefully fenced with bam- 
boo, and j)lanted with tlwarf mulberry- 
trees, alK»ut as bigli and as thickly set 
as gooseherry-busJies in England, for 
the use of silkworms. The w'liole wallv 
Avas extremely beautiful, and more like 
the view' of a ** fiatookah ” in Toiigata-* 
l>oo, in Cook’s third voyage, than ariy- 
iJiiiig elst! by which I can illustrate it. 

Ihou w ort l»y my Hide, my love ! 

How (list would <'VOuiu<: i'itil 
In fjrtum Itongfila’s ouliuy jjrovu, 

Listeiiinf' tiu; nigiif int^alcf ! 

If tlion, my love ! wert by my side, 

My b?U»ies nt my kn<*o, 

Ilow'ff.nily would our jjinnnce ^flide 
O’er tiungji’s mimic sea I 

I miss thee nt tl.e dawniri}' |i;rcy, 

When, on our derJi ri'chu'd. 

In careless ease my limbs I lay, 

And woo the cooler wind. 

I miss tliee whim by (Jiini'a’s sfrea-m 
My stops 1 Kuide, 

Hot most b*‘ij<*Hth the Tamp a pale beam 
1 miss thee from my side. 

I spread my books, my pencil try, 

Tlie lin^'eririff noon to cheer, 
iJiji miss thy kind nY)proving eye, 

’fhy meek attentive ear. 

lint when of morn and eve the star 
lleholds me on my knee, 

I feel, lhouj,'h thou art distant far, 

Thy prayers ascend for me. 

Then on I then on ! where duty leads, 

My coiirHi? be onward still, 

O’er broad Hindostan’s sultry mead. 

O'er bleak AlmorahV liill. 

Tliat course, nor Helhi's kingly gates 
Nor wild Malwah detain, 

For sweet the bliss us both awaits 
By yonder western main. 

Thy towers, Bombay, gleam bright, they 
say. 

Across the dark blue sea. 

But ne’er were hearts so light and gay 
I As then shall meet in thee ! 

Bogwangola has been several times, 
within these few years, removed to 
I difterent situations in consequence of 

I 
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tiie havoc made the Gauges, It 
has, there fmvt no ancient building, and 
neither pagoda nor mosque of any kind 
that I could discover. Indeed, it has 
the appearance rather of an encamp- 
ment tlian a town, but is not on that 
account the less pretty. 

Aufjiist .‘1. — With little or no wind 
we proceeded by towing to one of the 
channels wliicli lead by Sooty, from 
the main Ganges, into the Moorshe- 
da!>ad river. Here it was declared 
imi>ossil)le to proceed without a breeze, 
tlie stream running like a race in a 
narrow channel between the mainland 
and some marshy islands, the other 
chimnel, which might have answered 
our purpose, having been blocked up 
by ail indigo-planter, and the country 
being so much Hooded further on as to 
make towing *iTnpracticahle. Whilst I 
was at dinner, however, the wind arose, 
and we made sail, hut certainly, not 
even in the Ilooghly lielow Diamond 
Ilarliour, did I ev(*r see such a torrent. 
All our sails were set, and the masts 
bending before the wind, the men went 
a-head, up to their breasts in w ater, to 
help by towing, yet all scarcely litdped 
us on two luuidred yards. This sort 
of work continued for nearly throe 
liours, wluni the wind began to slacken, 
and we were forced to try anotlun' 
ohamiel, and got on in the first in- 
stance without ditficulty, passing be- 
tween rice-fields, and close to a mode- 
rate-F-ized Hindoo village, where I saw 
tome of tlic iinest draught oxen which 
I have seen in this country, and by 
their hulk and sleekness doing honour 
to their proprietor’s humanity and gtHnl 
sense, as well as showing how gwd 
and servicealile a breed may be raised 
in this country with a little cost and 
care. Tlie fai’m or cottage to whic!i 
they apparently belonged was a mere 
hut of bamboos and thatch, but very 
clean ; and its sheds and granary, 
which enclosed as usual a small court, 
larger and cleaner externally tlian is 
usually seen near Calcutta, which 
neighlxiurhood certainly loses ground 
in my opinion the more I see of the 
rcist of ^ngal. After crossing this 
formidable current, close to the mouth 
of the strait which wre had before 


vainly endeavoured to stem, with great 
di&culty, we came to a miserable 
I drowned country, without habitations, 

I a great deal of it jungle, and the rice 
; with which the rest was cultivated 
looking stiirved and yellow with its 
over supply of water. If the river 
rose at all higher, the crop, I was tcjld, 
would be good for nothing, and that it 
was now almost spoiled. It w'as a dif- 
ferent kind of rice from that grown 
near Dacca, and required to be reaped 
tolerably dry. The water rice is of an 
inferior quality. Along tliis wretched 
coast it would be almost impossible for 
the men to tow, and therefore, having 
a good breeze, I determined to run on 
till we should get to sound land again. 
By the light of a fine moon we ludd on 
our course till nearly nine o’clock, 
when, hearing the cigalas chirp on 
shore, which I knew was no had sign, 

1 tohl the serang he might “lugao.’' 
He did so with great joy, and we found 
fine dry fields of cotton and silk-mul- 
lierrics, with a grassy bank to the 
river’s edge, and a broad sandy path 
leading to a village at a little distance. 

Now then, Mohammed,” I said with 
some triumph, as I liad had great diffi- 
culty in making him go on so far, 

“ and all you dandees, is not a night’s 
sail better than a day’s tracking ? ” 

“ Yes, my Lord,” was the answer of 
one of the men, “ but toil is better than 
peril, and the eye of the ilay than the 
hlindness of tlie night.” It w’as plain 
that they were all afraid of getting 
aground, not knowing this part of the 
river ; but in so fine a night, and with 
due care, 1 could not think the danger 
at all probable. 

I walked to the village with Abdul- 
lah to get some milk, and to see the 
place. The soil was light, but appa- 
rently good, and we passed through 
crops of cotton, millet, and barley. We 
found a large herd of draught buffa- 
loes, tethered two and two, but no 
milk-giving animal of any kind. The 
herdsman referred us to a cottage, 
w'hence came out an old >vomau to say 
that her cows were gone to another 
place at some distance ; that the only 
people at all likely to supply us were 
the “giriftu,” tacksmen, or chief te- 
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naiits of the village, and a “buniyan,” 
or frauei*, whose shop we should find 
a little fm-ther, went along a Jane 
till w e came? to a large and clean-look- 
ing hut, with a small shed adjoining, 
where, with a lamp over his head, and 
a small heap of w>wries, some comfits, 
elecampane, ripe, ghee, and otlier gro- 
cery matters before him, sat the bnni- 
yan of tlie place, a shiewd, sharj), 
angular old man in spectacles, being 
the first naked man I ever saw so de- 
corated. On Abdullah’s stating our 
wants, he laughed, and said that neither 
he, nor, to liis knowledge, the giriftn, 
had either cow or goat. “The land 
here,” he said, “ is never quite over- 
flowed ; it is, therefore, too good for 
pasture, and we never let our cows 
look at it till after harvest.” “ Ihil,” 
said Abdullah, “ the sahib will give a 
good price for it.” “ Whether you 
give or no,” said the old man testily, 
“ it does not matter, unless yon choose 
to milk the cat!” Thus ended our 
search, from which I learnt two things: 
how to account for the large herds of 
cattle wliicli we saw in .the sandy and 
less valuable district behind us, — and 
that Hiiidoostanee here, and not Ben- 
galee, begins to be the ooimnon speech 
of tlie peasantry, since the old woman 
and this man l)Oth spoke it, and con- 
versed in T w ith each other. 

Tlie boats had, in tin? inoaiitim<*, ar- 
rived, so that milk was not wanted; 
hut tlie evening was so fine that I con- 
tinued to w'alk up and down, till Ah- 
diillah besought me not to kike so 
much exercise, saying it was that which 
had turned my hair so (jretj since my ar- 
rival in Jndia. 

/ AN EVENING WALK IN IlKNGAL. 

Our task is douo ! on Gun^jn’s lirf;:st 
'J'hf* sini is sin kill”' ilowii to rest ; 

Anil, moor’d I'em-fitJi tlictamniind l^ou^di. 
Our Isark lins fonnd its harbour now. 

With fiirlf-d sail, and painted side, 
llehokl the tiny fri^aie ride. 

Upon her dock, ’mid cljarcoal ;,doafns. 

The Moslem’s savoury supper steams, 

Wliile all apart, beneath the wood. 

The Hindoo cooks his simpler foo<l. 

Come, walk with me the jun^jlc throuj'li; 

If yonder hunter told us true. 

Far off, in desert dank and rude. 

The tiger holds his solitude ; 

Nor (tauKht by recent harm to shun 
The thunders of the English ifun) 


I A dreadful guest, but rarely seen, 

I Returns 4^0 scare the villn^^o ^'roen. 

' Come boldly on i no ve/iom’d snake 
Can shelter in so cool n brake. 

Child of the sun! he loves to lie 
'Midst Nature’s embers, parch’d and dry, 
M’here o'er some tower in ruin laid, 

The fMiepiil spreads its haunted shtule ; 

Or rotinA a tomb his scales to wreallo'. 

Fit warder in the gate of death ! 

Come on! Yet pause! heludd ns now 
IJeiieath the ham boo’s at died bough, 

Where, gemming oft. that sacred gloom, 

(tIows the geriiniiim*.s scarlet hlomn,* 

And uiiidsour path through many a bowor 
Of fragrant tree an<l giant llower ; 

'I’lie cidlia’s crimson pomp tlisplay’d 1 

O’er the broad plantain’s hitmhler shade, > 
And dusk iHiana's prickly blade ; j 

M’hile o’er the brake, so wild and (air, 

The lietcl waves his crest in air. 

With pendent train and rushing wing.s. 

Aloft the gorgeous peacock sjiriiigs ; 

Ami he, the bird of liundrt'd lives, 

Who.su plumes tliedames of Ava pn’r.e. 

So rich a shade, so green a sod, 

Our English fairies never trod! 

Vet who in Indian bow'rs has stood, 

Ilut tlioughton JCii ghm d’s “gooil green weod f* 
And bl<‘.ss’d, beneath the palmy siiaiUs 
Her hazel and her hawl horn glade. 

And breatli’d a prayer (how oft in vnii. !) 

To gaze upon Iter oaks Sj^ain ? 

\ truce to tliought : the jackall’s cry 
Me.sounds like sylvan revelry ; 

And through the trues yon failing my 
Will scantly s<“rve to guide onr way. 

Yet mark ! as fade tint upp<>r skies, 

Each thicket opes ten thousand eyes, 
before, beside us, and above, 

'J’he Hre*l!y lights lii.s lamp of love, 

Ketiealing, chasing, sinking, soaring, 

The darkiu'.ss of the copstj r‘xploiing ; 

While to this cooler air confr.st. 

The broad Dhatura hares ln-r breast 
t)f fragrant scimt, ami virgin w liite, 

A pearl around tlie loi-ks of niglit ! 

.Still a.H we pa.ss in soften'd Inim, I 

Along the iiree/.y alleys come V 

The village sttng, the lioni, tin.' ilrtmi. f 
Still as we pH.ss, from liiisU and briar, 

Tlie slirill cigala .strike.s liis lyre ; 

And. what, i.s she whose Ihinid stiain 
Tlirill.s through yon cofise of sugar-cane ? 

1 know that soul entrancing swell I 
It is — it mu.st be- — Pliiloniel k 
EnougJi, enough, the rustling trees 
Antiounce a .sJiower upon the breeze, — 

'I'he Hashes of t lie summer .sky 
A-ssnme a deeper, niddit^r dye ; 

Yon lump that trembles on the .stream. 

From forth our cabin sheds its lieaiii ; 

An<l we must early sleep, to Ibid 
betimes the Tnoriiing’s healthy wind, 
but oli! with thankful hearts confess 
liv’n her<i there may be hHppiiic.ss ; 

.Ami He, the bnunteou.H Sire, has given 
His peace on earth — his hope of heaven 

* A shrub whose deep scarlet llowars very 
much resemble tlie geranium, and thence 
called the Indian geranium. — K d. 
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I wrote this, undeavoiiriug to fimcy 
»hat I was not alone. I believe only 
one note is necessaiy’. The bird of 
“ hundred dyes ” is the mucharunga, 
many-coloured.” I am not sure whe- 
ther I nienthnied the fact before, but I 
leanied at Dacca, that while we were 
at ])eace with tlic Burmans, many 
traders used to go over all the eastern 
provinces of Bengal, buying up these 
i^eautiful birds for the Golden Zenua- 
nah ; at Unnnerapoora it was said that 
they sovnetiines were worth a gold mo- 
Imr each. 

Aiujnst 4. — We made a tolerable 
progress the early part of the day, and 
about ten arrived at the eastern or 
principal entrance of the Sooty, or 
Moorshedabad river. As we passed, 
a boat with four dervises, sturdy beg- 
gars enough, came after us singing. 1 
asked why they did not work, and w'as 
told by Aodullah that it was one of the 
miseries of tlie country that they were 
all a caste of beggars, from father to 
son, trained to no labour, and, even if 
tJiey desired it, not likely to be em- 
|)loyt?d by anybody, T gave them, 
therefore, a pice u-piec(s for whicli they 
w’ere more grateful than 1 expected. 
'J"his entrance, the Bhagirutty, is di- 
vided by marshy islands from the other, 
at the dishuice of about six miles. Af- 
ter w'e had loosed from the shore, a 
pretly lieavy gale, with thmi(b*r and 
violent rain, came on. Had this oc- 
curred before we set out, nothing but 
r. pistol at Mohammed’s earw'ould have 
indiic(*<l him to brave it; hut as it was, 
it carried us at a rattling rate beyond 
a v'ry rapid and difliciilt part of tlic 
stream. ''J’he banks are very ugly and 
miserable, showing nothing hut reeds. 
1 here saw', for the first time, a niiniher 
of those high ant-hills, the work of the 
white ant, of which I had often heard. 
Many of them wero live or six feet 
higli, and probably seven or eight feet 
in circumference at the base, partially 
overgrown with grass and ivy, and 
looking at a distance like the stumps of 
decayed trees. I think it is Ctesias, 
among tlie Greek writers, who gives 
an aceomit, alluded to by Lucian in his 
“ Cock,’* of moiLSti-oiis ants in India, as 
large as foxes. The falsehood proba- 


bly originated in the stupendous fabrics 
which they rear here, and w'hich cer- 
tainly might be supposed to be the 
work of a much larger animal than 
their real architect. The Pyramids, 
when the comparative bulk of the in- 
sects which reared them is taken into 
the estimate, are as nothing to the 
works of the termitc-s. The counter- 
part of one of these hills, which I 
passed to-day, would be, if a nation 
should set to work to build up an arti- 
ficial Snowdon, and bore it full of holes 
and gullerics. Our good breeze car- 
ried us on till about half-past four 
when I saw, with a degree of pleasure 
which I did not anticipate, but which 
arose no doubt from the length of time 
during which I had been accustomed 
to a perfectly flat surface, a range of 
blue elevations on my right hand. At 
first I watched them with distrust, 
fearing that they were clouds. They 
kept their ground, however, and I ran 
on deck to ask about them, and was 
told, as I expected, that they were the 
Kajmahul hills. . It is, J think, Jeanie 
Deans who complains that, after she 
lo.st sight of Ingieborough, in her way 
through Yorkshire, Nottinghamshii-e, 
and Lincolnshire, “the hail! country 
sertiied to be. trenched and levelled.^’ 
But what would slui have said if she 
had traversed Bi’iigal ? At the place 
where we stopped for the night there 
were some fine trees, but the rest of 
the country, for a considerable space, 
was mere sand, on which the peasants 
were raising a few patches of cucum- 
bers and pulse. One of these men, 
W’ho wiLS pursuing his w'ork by moon- 
light, told me that thei*e had been a 
very large village on this spot, with its 
gardens, mangoe-orchards, meadows, 
ie. ; but that the dreadful inundation 
of last year swept away everytliing, 
and covered the place with sand, as we 
now saAv it. 1 w^alked up and down 
this scene of desolation for some time, 
but found nothing to mark that any 
habitation had ever sUx)d here. The 
sand lay smooth, yet w avy, as wc see 
it on a coast exposed to heavy seas, and 
there were no marks of anything living, 
or having lived, except some scatter^ 
skulls and bones of animals, probably 
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brought from a distance by the terrible 
stream M-Jiich had blotted out aud hid- 
den the community of this place. Ab- 
dullah, who joined me. after making 
some inquiries about our morrow's 
course, said that the place was very 
like the deserts, not of l^ersia, which 
are stony, bat of the Arabian Irak and 
the countrj^ near liussorah. He ob- 
served, naturally enough, that this was 
a sad place to look upon, and this as 
naturally brought on a conversation 
about God's judgments, Hillch and the 
IJirz ul Nimrouz, or Babylon, and 
Nunya, or Nineveh. He had not seen 
the first, but had heard of its “stinking 
w’clls, which burned like pitch when 
set on lire,” and was inueh interested 
to learn that it was the Babylon iiieii- 
tioiied ill Seripture. The second, as 
well as the tomb of the prophet “ Yu- 
nus" in its neighbourhood, he had seen, 
and described, I believe aeeurately, as 
a small villag(‘ near Mousul, chiefly 
iiihal/ited by Christians, but with no 
conspicuous remains of antiquity, ex- 
ct‘pt what is called the tomb of Jonah. 
He was less fortunate, however, in his 
attempt to accou.it for the inumiatioiis 
of Gunga, which he ascribed, so far as 
I could understand him at all, to the 
combined influence of the north and 
south poles on the mountain Mem ! I 
endeavoured to explain the matter a 
little better, but could not convince 
him that the Ganges did not rise im- 
mediately under the north pole. This 
is ortho(lox Hiiuioo geography, and it 
is curious to find that the Mussulmans 
in India have so comidetely adopted it. 

Being now in the great road from 
Calcutta northwards, the number of 
large vessels on the river is very much 
increased. The majestic stream of tlie 
Piuhlah offered few but fishing-boats, 
but here at every point of land we see 
a coppice of masts, waiting like us for 
a w ind, and many minutes seldom pass 
without other vessels, with their masts 
down and all made snug, drifting past 
ns with the stream. The niglit was 
very still and close, the first really op- 
pressive one which I had felt since 
leaving Matabiinga. 

Am;itst .O.— We were tracked this 
inoriiing aloig “a laud which the 


rivers had spoiled," and then came to 
a “ mohaniia,” or channel of the Moi^r- 
shedahad river, where we were detained 
several hours for want of wind ; about 
ten we had a fine breeze, which car- 
ried us past this dlffieiilty, and another 
of the same. The rapiility of the stream 
in this part is ascribed to tlie freshes 
from tlie hills, which as we approach 
them appear taller and larger. They 
resemble, in some degree, in outline 
the Peckforton hills in (.’Iicf hire, and 1 
could almost have famied myself at 
one moment on the estuary of the Dee, 
with my back turned tow'ards the 
Welsh mountains, and looking aernss 
the plain of Chester up to Becsioii and 
the Stannaries. The river is here 
a^ain divided by a string of marshy 
islands. The eountiy improved as wo 
advanced, being prettily dotted with 
small W'iKxls, and eultivat.e<l chiefly 
with pulse, a crop w hich showed tha 
we w'ere leaving lleugal for Hiudoshui 
It still, however, eoiitimud as fat :if. 
possible, as if all had been a bay of the 
sea, of which these hills which we 
were approaching were the termina- 
tion ; and this at some ivmote periml, 
I conceive, must have been the ease. 
Our advance up this part of the river 
craves, 1 find, a greater wariness in 
one r( .sp<*ct than at any period of our 
former progress, owing to the number 
of clumsy- and ill-managed pulwars 
through which we have continually to 
jostle our way. We have been run 
find of three ©r fijiir times in the 
cmirse of this morning, and, though 
we have received no harm, have, I ap- 
preliend, done some, though not of any 
serious character. We passed a manu- 
factory of small rope on the shore, 
carried on, as miglit he expected, in 
the siii)plest manner, but the fabric 
appearnl remarkably gt)od. Our pro- 
gress during tlie latter part of the day 
was imconifortahle and tedious enough, 
and we were tbreed to stop just as w(^ 
had rounded tlie island, and opened on 
a broad bay, on the other side of winch 
was Rajmahal. It was too wet to 
walk, and altogether the h.alt was very 
uncomfortable. I could not help feel- 
ing some regret that 1 was to puss so 
near the ruins of (iour without visiting 
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tlu'in, though by all accouuts they are 
)nere shapeless mounds, covered witli 
jungle, and haunted, as usual, by snakes 
and wild beasts. Yet the great anti- 
(juity of the place, which is said to be 
inentioiied in the oldest Ilindoo poetry, 
its size, whieli seems almost to have 
rivalled Babylon or Nineveh, and the 
circumstances which led to its abandon- 
ment, are all striking. 

“ It was not in the battle, no tempest gave 
the shock 

the same mighty river whose active 
ptjwers of destruction we witnessed 
yesterday, by a different process turned 
(iuur iJito a wilderness. The main 
advantage of its situation was, tliat the 
(Ganges rolled under its walls; two 
hundred years ago the (ianges de- 
serted its old bed for that which it at 
present occupies, six or seven miles 
south of the former, and (lour began 
to decay. The governors of Buhar and 
Bengal di serte(l it for other residences, 
and 

Now pointed at by wisdom and by wealth. 

Stands, in t he wilderness of woe, Masnr T’ 

It is impossible to pass it without re- 
collecting that what.Gour is, Calcutta 
may any day become, unless the river 
in its fresh channel should assume a 
more fatal direction, and sweep in its 
new track onr churches, markets, and 
palaces (by the way of the Loll Diggy 
and the Balighat), to that salt-water 
lake which seems its natural estuary. 
The length of the ruins of Gour, as 
marked on h’enneirs map, is eighteen 
miles, and their breadth six. 

August ().— After passing for some 
time through a channel between a 
newly-formed islanil aiid the south- 
western shore, we emerged on the broad 
river again, and found ourselves close 
upon the town of Uajmalial, apparently 
not much of a place, but very prettily 
situated, though still on tlie same per- 
fect level, the hills, to my surprise, 
being yet at a considerable distance. I 
had always understood, and the maps 
had confirmed the idea, that the town 
was at their foot; and I could now 
easily believe that I haa underrated 
their size, when I saw wdiat an interval 
still separated me from them, observing 
how indistinct the objects on them sti.i 


appeared, and knowing how much ap- 
parent distance is abridged by the bril- 
liant sun and clear skies of India. The 
banks of the river are, however, here a 
little higher than I have seen lately, 
and a few boulder-stones and small 
masses of granite may be observed here 
^d there, brought probably by water 
from the hills. 

As soon as it was cool I walked to 
see the ruins of the ancient palace built 
by Sultan Sujah, brother to the Empe^ 
ror Auningzebe, in ItJSO. I ascended 
what, for Bengal, was really a st(‘ep 
place, passing a little brook, in which 
1 almost fancied 1 saw gravel, a pheno- 
menon whicli I had not seen since I 
left England. The path wound among 
cottages, toddy palms, and other fi uit- 
trees, as well as some little ruinous 
mosques, and a eutcherry, which struck 
me as simple and elegant. It was 
merely a thatched shed, like an Ota- 
heitan house, with an earthenware or- 
nament at each end of fts ridgc-])ole ; 
hut it was supported on a basi’iuent of 
stone (another novelty), with some 
broad, etisy steps, and a small raised 
platform in its centre. Its situation, 
surroimded as it was by trees, reminded 
me of tlje (.rimea, or might have been 
such a ])laco as Samuel or Saul sat to 
do judgment in inlvamah. From hence 
we asceiuled a little further to a large 
court, surroimded by ruinous buildings, 
some of them not inelegant; but of all, 
the desolation was too recent — the 
beams and pillars of the verandahs 
remaining naked, but entire — to l)e 
beautiful or picturcs<pie ruins. It 
looked like a great house which had 
been lately burned. I was a little at a 
loss to find my way through the ruins 
and young jungle, when a man came 
up, and in Persian, with many low 
bows, offered his services. He led me 
into a sort of second court, a little 
lower on the hill, where I saw tw’o 
European tombs, and then to three very 
beautiful arches of black slate on pil- 
lars of the same, leading into a small 
but singularly elegant hall, opening 
immediately on the river, though a 
considerable height above it, through 
three similar arches to those by which 
we entered. The roof was vaulted 
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with stone, deliaitely carved, and the 
walls divided by Gothic tracery into 
panels, still retaining traces of gilding 
and Arabic inscriptions. At each end 
of this beautiful room was a Gothic 
arch, in like maimer of slate, leading 
into two small square apartments, orna- 
mented in the same way, and also 
opening on the river. The centre 
room might be thirty feet long, each 
of the others fifte«*ii square. For their 
size I cannot ot)nceive more delightful 
apartments. I’he view was very fine. 
The river, Jis if incensed at having been 
obliged to make a circuit round the 
barrier of the hills and impeded here 
again by the rocks under the castle, 
sweeps round this corner with exceed- 
ing violence, roaring and foaming like 
a gigantic Dec. 'riie range of hills 
run to the left hand, beautiful, blue, 
and woody, and I quite repented the 
injustice I had done them in likening 
them to the Peckforton hills. They 
do not full short of the average of Welsh 
mountains. On leaving this ixKim we 
turned to the right uiion a short but 
striking terrace, carried on the same 
level, and terininating with a sort of 
bastion, whicii seems as if it had been 
the foundation of a kiosk, which by its 
projection atlbfds the most favourable 
view of the wliole building and the line 
range of hills beyond it. What I was 
showm after this would hardly bear 
Uioking at. It consisted of a dining- 
room, about thirty feet by twenty, lined 
with white marble with many remains 
of gilding and inscriptions in the Ciific 
character ; a small, hut pretty mosque, 
in a romantic situation, and a handsome 
gateway, but none of them w'ell w'orth 
going out of one’s way for. I was, 
however, much pleased with a ruined 
caravanserai to which I w as next con- 
ducted, and which is a noble specimen 
of that style of building, with two fine 
Gothic gates opposite to each other, a 
great court, as large at least as Peck- 
water Qnadi-angle, surrounded with 
cloisters, and the whole in that state of 
verdant dway which is most agreeable 
to an artist’s eye. 1 was here going to 
offer my self-appointed cicerone some 
trifling payment, but he stO)>y)ed me by 
putting a petition int<^ my Jiuuds. with 


the* humble request that I would give 
or send it when I got to Iloglipwr, tt» 
Mr. Chalmers, the senior judge. 1 
said 1 was not acquainted with Mr. 
Chalmers, and that knowing nothing 
of him (the petitioner), 1 could not re- 
commend his case. But he said that 
all he wished was, that his case might 
meet Mr. Chalmers’s eye without going 
til rough the post-office lie re. 7\s I knew 
not what reason he might have for the 
request, I told him 1 would either give 
or send his paper to the judge, but 
could do no more. 

In my return to the river I met a 
large party from one out of three budge- 
rows which arrived at the siiiiie time 
with my pinnace. They had been 
twenty-four days coming from Cal- 
cutta, bad liad a disastrous voyage, 
having seen their baggage- boat go down 
before their eyes, and their stock of 
ICurfqiean comforts being nearly ex- 
hausted, I was glad to be able to supply 
them with some trifles out of iny store, 
as also to lend them my^ peon to show 
them the way to the ruins. We had a 
smart stonn of wind and rain in the 
night, and when I looked out in the 
morning of August 7, I feared that Mo- 
humined would he afraid to launch from 
the shore. He, however, ventured; 
but owing to the weight and size of the 
vessel, and in part to the tardiness of 
the clashees in getting up the sails, we 
were driven by the eddy among the 
rocks and the ruins wliich Iiad fallen 
from the old palace into the river, and 
reihained beating for five or six minutes 
before we were disengaged. I was 
disappointed to find that our approach 
to the hills was still to be delayed, the 
wind being unfavourable to advancing 
directly up the river. We were forced 
to proceed along a nullah winding 
through marshes. We bad in fiict our 
backs to the hills, and should not have 
come near them again till near tlieir 
termination, had I not told the serang 
I wanted to see Sicligully, which by 
his own statement was just as near as 
the course he wished to pursue. We 
therefore turned short to our left hand, 
1 and came right down on Sicligully, 
enjoying a noble view of the hills, 
which in extent indeed, as in height 
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as Wfll as boaiity, far exceed wbat I 
bad expected. They rise from the flat 
surface of P>enf 5 al as out of the sea. A 
large Avati rfall is seen from a very con- 
siderable distance tumbling down the 
mountain in si;veral successive cascades, 
that nearest the plain of very consider- 
able height. 

The people of these mountains, and 
of all the hilly country between this 
]>laee and Burdwan, are a race distinct 
from those of the plain in features, 
language, civilization, and religion. 
They have no castes, care nothing for 
the Hindoo deities, and are even said 
to have no idols. Tliey are still more 
naked than the Hindoo peasants, and 
live chiefly by the chase, for which 
tl^*y are provided with bows aiul ar- 
rows, few of them having fire-arms. 
Their villages are very small and 
wretche<i, hut they pay no taxes, and 
live under their own chiefs under Bri- 
tish protection. A deadly feud existed, 
till within the last forty years, between 
them and the cultivators of the neigh- 
bouring lowlands, they being untanied 
rhieves and murderers, coutinually 
making forays, and tlie Mohammedan 
zemindars killing them like mad dogs 
til* tigers, whenever they got them 
within gun-sliot. An excellent young 
man of the name of (vlevehuid, judge 
and magistrate of Bog! i poor, undertook 
to remedy this state of things. He 
rigorously forbade, and promplly pu- 
nished, all violence from the zemindars 
(wlio were often the aggressors) against 
the Piiharrees (mountaineers) ; lie got 
some of these last to enter Ins service, 
and took pains to attach them to him, 
and to learn thiur language. He made 
shooting- parties into the mountains, 
treating kindly all whom he could get 
to approach him, and established re- 
gular bazaars at the villages nearest to 
tlieni, where he encouraged them to 
bring dow n for sale, game, millet, wax, 
hides, and honey, all which their hills 
produce in great abundance. He gave 
them W'heat and barley for see<l, and 
encouraged their cultivation by the 
assurance that they should not he taxed, 
and that nobody but tlieir owm chiefs 
should be their zemindars. And, to 
ple<ise them still further, and at the 


same time to keep tlieni in effect ual 
order, and to bring them more into 
contiict with their civilized neighbours, 
he raised a corps of sepoys from among 
them, wliioh he sfatioiied at Sicligully, 
and which enabled him not only to 
protect the jieaceable part of them, but 
to (juell any disturbances which might 
I arise, with a body of troops accustomed 
to mountain w arfare. I'his good and 
wise man died in 1 784, in the twenty- 
ninth year of his age. A monument 
was rdisetl to his memory near Bogli- 
poor, at the joint expense of the higli- 
land chiefs and lowland zemindars, 
w'hich still remains in good repair, 
having been endowed by them with 
some lands for its maintenance. A 
garrison of these mountaineers, which 
was then kept up at Sicligiilly, has 
been since diseontimicd, the corps being 
considerably reduced in numlHa’s, and 
partly quartered at IJoglipoor, partly 
during the hit? call lor mt?u at Ber- 
hauipoor. Arelwleacon Corrie’s prin- 
cipal business at lioglii) 0 ()r was to learn 
whether any encouragement existed for 
forming a mission among these people. 
'I'heir being free from tlie yoke of caste 
seems to make them less niilikely to 
receive tlie Hospel than the bigoted 
inhabitants of llie plains. 

Sielignlly is a little town, or rather 
village, of Sitraw' huts, with the ruinous 
bungalow' and ruinous barracks of Mr. 
Cleveland’s corps, at the base of a higli 
rocky eniiiioiice at an angle of the 
Ganges, and commanding a fine view 
of two ranges of liills, tint which we 
lia<l been approaciiing, anti another 
which now' opened on us. The shore 
is rocky, ami the country rises gra- 
dually in a succession of hill and dale, 
to the mountains distant about three or 
four miles. The rocky eniinence w hich 
1 mentioned is quite insulated, and 
rather higher than the Bed Castle Cliff 
at Ilawkstone, which, from the fine 
timber growing on and round it, it a 
good deal resembles. I saw some ruins 
on the top, and concluded a fort had 
been there, but on inquiry I found tliat 
they were the remains of the tomb of a 
Mussulman saint, one of the oouquerors 
of Bengal, and as devout as he was va- 
liant. 
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I climbed up the hill by a pretty 
good, though steep ’winding path, end- 
ing ill a high! of steps, in the hope of 
getting a noble prospect ; but 1 found the 
jungle so thick all round the edge of 
the rock, tliat I could only liiive here 
and there a view of the blue summits 
of the hills, and nothing of which I 
could make a sketcli. Tlie tomb itself, 
however, is well worth the trouble of 
climbing the hill ; it stands on a plat- 
form of rock, surrounded by a battle- 
mented wall, witli a gate very prettily or- 
namented, and rock benches all round 
to sit or pray on. The “chainlierof 
the tomb ” is square, with a dome roof, 
very neatly built, covered with excel- 
lent chunani, which, though three hun- 
dred yeai‘5 old, I’einains entire, and liav- 
ing^wdtliin it a carved stone inouiid, 
like the hillocks in an English church- 
yai*d, wliere sleeps the scourge of the 
idolati'i's. The ancient honours of the 
lamp kcqit burning, &c., have long Ix^en 
discontinued, but 1 was told that it 
was tlie general opinion, both of Mus- 
sulmans and Hindoos, that every ''I’lnii’S- 
day night a tiger comes, coaches close to 
the grave, and remains there till morn- 
ing. Tljis is a very picturesque legend, 
and it is one which it was not dangerotis 
to invent, since it would be difficult to 
persuade either IMussuImaii or Hindoo 
to M’atcli all night in a tomb, to vei'ify 
the fact of such a visitant. Either the 
tiger, liowever, or some pious Mussul- 
man keeps the tomb very clean, for 
both chamber and platform 1 found 
well swept, and free from the dung of 
bats or any other animal, an attention 
which I have not seen paid to other 
ruins in this country. 

As 1 went up the hill, and while stilly 
amid the houses of the village, one of 
the Puharrees was pointed out to me, — a 
middle-si/ed, well-made young man, 
very black, but easily di.stinguishable 
from the Ilindoos by his long narrow 
eyes, broadish face, and flat nose. His 
hair hung very thick, wold, and long 
about his eai*s and shoulders, but lie 
was unarmed, anil had nothing wild or 
fierce in his appearance. I asked him 
if he was a Puharree, and lie readily 
answered in tlie affirmative ; 'O that 
£onie of them at least understand Hin- 


doostanee. 1 ha^e a good chance of 
seeing many more between this place 
and lloglipoor. • 

After this I rambled for some time 
on the hill at the back of the town, 
which is all uncultivated, except in a 
few patches. It is rocky, and covered 
w'ith a good tui*f, and, 1 know not why, 
except that I had been thinking of 
Podryddan all morning, put me in 
mind of the crag at the back of Dy- 
scrtli. It is, liowever, not so steep nor, 
jx*rhaps, so high as the last, and is much 
more woody, having many fine trees 
and a great many bushes, among which 
two jackalls passed us witli as much 
fearless lamiHarity as dogs would liave 
done. The walk was a very pleasant 
one, and I was glad to find that I can 
scramble here as well, and I think with 
as little fatigue, as in England. I liad 
one warning, liowever, lo walk more 
warily in this country than in my own, 
whicli will not be thrown away upon 
me. Wishing to get hv a near way to 
tlie river side, 1 passed down through 
the jungle by a narrow gulley, which 
had, 1 apprehend, ]>een a water-course. 
I hud not, however, gone far before a 
close an<l strangely noisome smell of 
confined air and decayed vegetables 
drove me up again, and almost made 
me sick. It did me no harm, but I 
shall keep away from all such dens in 
future. 

A number of alligators vere swim- 
ming all evening round my boat, lift- 
ing from time to time their long black 
heads and black fore feet above the 
water. The expanse of the Ganges is 
at this season truly magiiificeii.t, and 
being confined on one side by rocks, it 
sec*ms to spread itself so much the more 
proudly on the low grounds on the 
north-east hank. 

AiKjusl 8. — 1 was disappointed to find 
that the wind was tcK) weak this morn- 
ing to contend w ith the rapids in the 
direct line of the river, and that we 
must again go away from tlicse beau- 
tiful hills, and enter the nullah which 
we had traversed the evening before. 
Still, howxner, we had a fine though 
more di.stant view of the range, !)ut I was 
vexed to miss the celebrated pass of 
Tcrriagully. About two o'clock we 
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retui-ned aci-oss a \cvf large jeel to the 
main stream of the river at Peer Poin- 
tee, but^the cliaiii of mountains was 
now fairly left behind us, and we were 
no longer in Bengal. 

Peer Pointee is at the foot of a detached 
hill, wliich I should have adinirctl in 
Bengal, but I had just been looking at 
something better. I was glad to ol)- 
serve, as wc tunieil its promoiitoi*y, 
that tliere were yet some eminences 
beyond it, and that we w e re not enter- 
ing anotlier so complete plain as that 
eponnous one w'hich we had just tra- 
versed. Peer Pointee, Father or ISt. 
lh)intee, was tlie name of a Mnssuhiuni 
suintj who lies buried here. His toml>, 
resembling tliat at Sicligully, though 
less pictures(piely situateil, stands on a 
little cliff* above the river, with some 
fine bamboos lianging over it. I w'as 
struck both yesterday and to-day w ith 
tlie beauty of the bamboos on this rocky 
soil, which I should not have sujjposed 
favourable to their growth ; but on in- 
quiry, 1 was told that tlioiigli the plants 
in a warm dry soil never grew so tall 
as in a moist one, yet they are well 
known to be stouter, healthier, and 
better tind)er in the former than in tlie 
latter, so that tlie bamboo of such situa- 
tions is always preferred for spears, 
oars, masts, &c. 

We halted for the night in a very 
pretty and pleasant place. On the left 
hand was a beautiful green meadow, 
ascending with a gentle slope to a 
grove of Udl trees, in front of which 
was a pagoda, so like an English 
church that I was tempted to believe 
it was really taken from some of tlie 
models whicli the (Christians have given 
them. On one side of this, and just in 
front of tlie vessel as it lay, was a high 
woody promontory, jutting into tlie 
river, among the trees of which other 
buildings or ruins showed themselves. 
Beyond, and in the bed of the river, 
rose some high naked rocks, forming 
some rapi<ls wliich arc dangerous to 
pass at this season. As siKin as 1 had 
assented to liis stopjiing, Mohammed 
lH?gged leave to sliow me a wonderful 
cave in the hill before us, of wdiich 
nobody had ever seen the end. 1 am 
aot curious in caves, unless they arc 


very fir.e and extraordinary indeed, 
but went, in the hope that 1 should at 
least see something interesting by the 
way. I scrambled up the hill, folhiwed 
by about half a dozen of the boatmen, 
by a rugged path, such as might be 
expected, till pretty near the top, where 
they introducetl me to, certainly, a 
larger and finer cave than 1 had anti- 
cipated, in a lime-stone rock, overhung 
with ivy and ]>ee ul-trees in a very 
graceful and pieturescine manner. The 
entrance was rude hut hirge, and it 
has, I suspect, been a ([uarry for lime- 
stone, or at least enlarged for that pur- 
pose, the apartments witliin branching 
off tw o or three ways, and bearing, so 
fiir as I could i>ereeive by tlie inijicr- 
fect light, marks of art. There is also 
a sort of shallow cistern cut in the rock, 
which seems very like a place for 
making chnnam. The air hud every 
appeunmee of being perfectly fresh and 
pleasant, and I should have liked to 
ex[)Iore it ; hut w'c had no flambeaus ; 
candles would soon have been extin- 
guished by the water wliich dropped 
very fast from the roof, and I knew 
tw much of eaves to expect to find any- 
thing in this worth catching cold for. 
1 therefore <leelined tlie offer of one of 
the dandees to run to the village to 
fetch “ Mussaids” (torches), much to 
their regret. 

1 was tohl that there were many 
other very pretty religious places about 
the rock, to wliich I desired Moham- 
med to lead me. He took me round 
the base of the hill, and then showed 
the way up a sort of ladder, half na- 
tural, of l oots of trees, and of rocks, 
Iialf artificial, whei e the stone had been 
cut aw'ay into rude steps, to a small 
rocky platform, half w ay up the cliff, 
facing the river. There were some 
other small caves, evidently the works 
of art, wdth low doors, like ovens, and 
some rude carving over and round 
them. I crept into one, and found it a 
little hermitage, about twelve feet wide 
by eight, having at each end a low 
stone couch, and opposite the entrance 
a sort of bracket, either for a lamp or 
an idol. The boatmen, oii niy coming 
out, eagerly crowded in, but seemed 
disappointed to find nothing more. 
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They had heard, it seems, that the ca- 
vern above communicated with one of 
these recesses, and as we went along, 
kept peeping, as English school-boys or 
seamen might have done, into every 
hole and corner of the cliff*, in the hopes 
of verifying the report. 

I climbed from this place a few steps 
higher to another and larger platform, 
with a low wall round it. Here I 
found two little temples to Siva and to 
Kali, kei>t by an old “ Gossain** (or 
Hindoo hermit), with two disciples, 
one a grown man, the other a boy. 
The old man had long white hair and 
beard, and was sitting naked, with his 
hands joined and liis eyes half shut, 
amid the breezes of the river. The 
boy was near him, and the man, on 
healing our voices, had got up in a 
hurry, and begun to imirinur pray ei-s, 
and pour w\ater over the lingum. A 
small gratuity, however, brought him 
back to the civilities of this world, and 
he show ed me not only Sivu’s symbol, I 
but Kali, Avith her black face, skull, 
chaplet, and many hands. He also 
show ed me the remains of several other 
images, cut on the face of the rock, but 
wliich had been broken by the Mussul- 
man conquerors. Under these last 
were two small holes like those beloAv, 
which they told me were, in fact, their 
lodgings. I asked if they knew any- 
tliing al)Oiit the cave on the other side 
of the hill ; on w liich the old gossaiii, 
with an air of much importance, said, 
that nobody had ever seen its end ; that 
two thousand y ears ago a certain Raja 
had desired to exjdore it, and set out 
with 1(),U(!0 men, 100,000 torches, and 
100,000 measures of oil, but that he 
could not succeed ; Snd, if 1 understood 
him rightly, neither he nor his army 
ever found their way back again 1 These 
interminable caves are of frequent oc- 
currence amon t^ Ri e common people of 
every country. j[Hut the centenary and 
millesimal Avay m which the llindoos 
express themselves, puts aU ^ European 
exaggeration to the blush.^ Judging 
from the appearance of the cave, and 
the size of the hill which contains it, I 
have no doubt that a sing.le candle, 
well managed, would more than light 
a man to its end and buck again. A | 


little beyond these temples, descending 
by a similar stair, is a small village, 
inhabited chiefly by religious beggars 
of the same description, and a very 
curious little hermitage or temple, 
built of brick, in the liollow of a hugij 
decayed peepul-tree, in a beautifully 
romantic situation, where the Ganges 
runs roaring through the rocks with 
great noise and violence. !Mohainiiied, 
who was greatly pleased with the inte- 
rest I took ill his curiosities, now told 
me there was nothing more to see, and 
1 returned, extremely amused and gra- 
tified, by the light of a fine moon. 

Abdullah, on my expressing a wish 
I had had a torch to explore the cave, 
said that he had never liked caves 
since he saw tlie wonderful one of Se- 
cuuderie, in Persia, which he visited 
with Sir Gore Ouseley and Mr. Mo- 
rier. lie said it w as a very fine and 
lofty cave, but after they hud got down 
to a certain level, the poisonous air 
rose as high as their knees first, and 
afterwards their breasts, that a fowl 
held there died immediately, mid if a 
man hud knelt or fallen dow'ii, he must 
have die<l too. I thought of Legh and 
his companions. Put in the sort of 
cave 1 had just left, there was, I con- 
ceive, no danger of the kind. Tlic 
name of this interesting spot is “Ji^ut- 
liir Gotta,” 1 suppose from “ Puttiir,” 
a rock or stone, evidently the same 
word with “ petra,” or “ petros.” 

Sundai/y Aififust 9. — I had flattered 
myself till within these few days that I 
sViould have passed this day at Bogli- 
poor; and I might have done so, had 
it not been for the unlucky detention 
between liogwangola and the Moorshe- 
dabud river. As it was, the poor men 
had not only a day of labour, but of 
hard labour, the wind failing us very 
soon after setting out. 

The dry land which we passed was 
chiefly bare of wood, Stud cultivated 
with millet, pulse, and Indian com. 
Each quillet of this last had its little 
stage and shed for the watchman to 
scare away the birds, “ with sling and 
shout,” as mentioned in ** Kehaina.” 
I wondered to see so many when a 
quarter of the number would have been 
i amply sulficieut, and asked why they did 
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not taka it by turns, one or two at a 
time, to watch the whole field ? The 
answer was, that they could not trust 
each other; surely an unfavourable 
trait in the popular character. What 
wood there is, is, I thiiik, of finer cpia- 
lity than that of Bengal, consisting of 
large round-topped trees, peepul and 
tamarind, with an un<lerwood of bam- 
boo; and though the soil seemed fertile, 
there were very largx; and numerous 
lierds of cattle, of a better size and 
figure than those which I had been ac- 
customed to see. There were an un- 
usual number of hurgilas, and a good i 
many vultures on the Ijanks. Some of 
our daiidees passing through a field of 
Indian corn, plucked two or three of 
the ears, certainly not enough to con- 
stitute a theft, or even a trespass. Two 
of the men, however, who were watch- 
ing, ran after them, not as the Benga- 
lees would have done, to complain to 
me with joined hands, but with stout 
bamboos, prei)ared to do themselves 
ustice, “ par voye de faict." The men 
escaped by swimining to the boat, but 
one of my servants called out to tliem, 
— ^“Aha! dandee folk, take care! you 
are now in Hindostau ! the people of 
this country know well how to fight, 
and are not afraid I 

The peasants here all walk with sticks 
as tall as themselves, and wear black, 
rough-looking blankets, thrown over 
their heads and slioulders. They are, 

I think, a more maiily-Iooking race 
than the Bengalees, or at least the 
length and thickness of their beards, 
and their dark Circassian mantles, give 
them that appearance. 

There are, 1 think, more buffaloes in 
proportion seen in Bahar than Bengal ; 
but the number of cattle of all kinds is 
certainly greater. 

Our day’s course bad hitherto Iain 
through jeels and nullahs, and we lunl 
some little difficulties and delays in 
getting back to the Ganges, and "after- 
wards from the Ganges to the branch 
on which Boglipoor stands. We couhl 
not reach this place, but stopped short 
of it at a rather pretty village name<l 
Tingypoor, with some green iinglish- 
looking meadows, hedges of 'actus, and 
tall, round-topped ti*ees. 


August 10 . — I arrived at Boglipoor, 
or Bhaiignlpoor, about seven o’clock in 
tlie mbruing, arid found, to my great 
joy, my fi iends the Corries still there, 
established very comfortably in the 
circuit-house (a bungalow provided iii 
each of the minor stations for the dis- 
trict judges wlien on their circuit), 
which had been lent them by the judge 
and magistrate, Mr. (vhalmers. I break- 
fasted with them, and went afterwards 
with Mr. Chalmers to see the objects 
priiiciirally worth notice — the g*aol, a 
very neat and creditable building, with 
no less than six wards for the classifi- 
cation of the prisoners, Mr. Cleveland’s 
house aiul monument, and a scliool 
established for the Pnharrecs by Lord 
Hastings. Mr. Cleveland’s monument 
is in tlie form of a Hindoo mut, in a 
pretty situation, on a green hill. Tlie 
laud with which it was endowed is 
rented by government, and the cuteb- 
erry, magistrate’s bouse, cii*euit-house, 
&c. are ])uilt on it, the rent being duly 
appropriated to the repair of the build- 
ing. As being raised to the memory 
of a Christian, this last is called by the 
natives “Grigi” (Cluirch), and they 
still meet once a year in eonsiderable 
numbers, and have a handsome “ Poo- 
jah,” or religious spectacle, in honour 
of his memory. 

The school is adjoining to the lines, 
and occupies a large and neat bungalow, 
one room in which is tlie lodging of the 
school-master, a vciy interesting and 
intelligent half-caste youth ; the other, 
with a largo verandah all round, w'as, 
when I saw it, filled Avith Puharree 
5jH.'poys and their sons, who are all taught 
to read, write, and cipher in the Kythee 
character, which ilk that used by the 
lower classes in this district for their 
common intercourse, accounts, &c., and 
differs from the Devanagree about as 
much as the written cliaracter of West- 
ern Europe does from its printed. The 
reason alleged for giving tliis character 
the preference is its utility iu common 
life, but this does not seem a good 
reason for teaching it only, or even 
for bt'ginning with it. No mcrcase of 
knowledge, or enlargement of mind, 
beyond the power of keeping their ac- 
counts and writing a shop-bill, can be 
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expected from its acquirement, ims- 
iriucii as there is no book whatever 
printed in it, except Mr. Rowe’s spell- 
ing-book, and no single Iliiidoo work 
of any value or antiquity written in it. 
1 urged this to the school-master, who 
said that by and by, when they had 
made some progress in the Kytliee, he 
might teacli them the Nagroe; but they 
might, 1 am convinced, easily learn 
both together, or if one at a time, then 
the priiiteil character, as simpler, is to 
be prefeiTcd. In the Kylliee I heard 
several, both men and boys, read ilu- 
ently, and I could understand their 
Hindooshince very well. They are de- 
scribed as <piick and intelligiait, fond of 
learning, and valuing themselves on 
tlieir acquirements. This school was 
originally set on foot by Cleveland, but 
till Lord Hastings’ visit had been 
shamefully neglected l>y his successors 
in office. It was revived l>y Lord Hast- 
ings, and is now very carefully and 
judiciously attended to by tlie adjutant, 
Captain Graham, an intelligent Scots 
officer, on whom the whole management 
of the corps has, for the last live years, 
devolved, the commanding officer. Cap- 
tain Montgomerie, being in the last 
stage of a decline. The corps consisted 
original ly of one thousand three hundred 
men, who for many years were armed 
with their country weapons — tlie bow 
and arrow. And it is an instance of 
Cleveland's sound judgment and discri- 
mination, that he named for their first 
native commandant, in opposition t) the 
remonstrances and intreaties of the ze- 
mindars of tlie place, a chief named 
Jowrah, who w'lus the Rob Roy, or, 
perhaps, more strictly speaking, the 
lioderic Dim of the Rajmahals, the 
most popular of all others among his 
own countrymen, and the most dreaded 
by the lowdaiidcrs. Tlie choice was 
fully justified by the event, Jowrah 
'having remained through life a bold, 
active, and faithful servant of the Com- 
pany in different enterprises against 
outlaws, both in the Ramghur hills and 
his own mountains. After some years 
the men were armed with muskets in- 
stead of bows, and are now in all respects 
on the same footing with other native 
laments, and equally available for 


I general service. It had become a meiv 
rabble, addicted to all sorts of vice and 
disordci', till Lord Hastings placed them 
on their present footing. In the firet 
instance, he proposed to arm two com- 
panies w'ith rifles, but the men disliked 
the service exceedingly, having a great 
objection to wear green; tlie^ now 
therefore are fusil eers, but trained to 
light infantry inauaMxvres, in 'which 
they are sai<l to excel. Their numbers, 
however, are reduced from one thousand 
three hundred to seven hundred, of 
whom two hundred are not genuine 
moniitaiiu'ers, but Hindoos fro;!! the 
plaiu, a mixture which is not found 
advantageous to the former, and wliich 
must, from their siipei-stitioiis, mate- 
rially impede the efficiency of the un- 
fettered and unprejudiced Puharree : 
these last are said to be admirably 
adapted for soldiers, and to be very 
fond of the profession. Having no caste, 
and eating any food indiscriminately, 
they wouhl be available for foreign ser- 
vice at a shorter notice than any Hin- 
doo could lie; accustomed to mountains 
and jungles, they w'oiild be extremely 
valualdo on the easteni and northern 
frontier, as well as on the Nerljuddali 
and in P>erar, and in the possible event 
of any general insurrection in India, it 
might be of great political importance 
to have a force of native troops who 
P’.'cfer (as these do) the Kuglish to the 
Hindoos, and whose native country oc- 
cupies a strong and central place ii^ the 
Hritish territory — a sort of little Tyrol. 

At the school I met the present native 
commandant, one of Mr. Cleveland's 
surviving pupils, an old man, much re- 
verenced by his countrymen, and w'ho 
passes a great deal of his time there, 
lx*ing extremely proud of his people, 
and interested in their improvement. 
He has also the character of a smart 
and intelligent soldier. His inffuence 
has been very valuable in getting tlie 
school together again, much painshaving 
Ijeen taken by a Portuguese or tw'o in 
the neighbourhood to mssuade tlie Pu- 
harrees from attending, or sending tlieir 
children. Even now, though many of 
the younger children of the mountain 
chiefls are sent, the eldest sons are kept 
away, owing to a notion criculated 
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among them by these people that they 
would forfeit the reversion of their pen- 
sions by receiving any benefit from the 
Company of another kind. This is an 
utter mistake, which Mr. Chalmers 
hopes to rectify, but it has already done 
some harm. Captain Graham is very 
popular among thetn, and by all which 
I hear most cieserved/y so; and when 
once or twice he has talked of leaving 
them for some other regiment, they 
have expressed exceeding distress and 
concern. Those whom I saw were 
middle-sized, or rather little men, but 
extremely well made, with remarkably 
broad chests, long arms, and clean legs. 
They are fairer, 1 think, tlian the Ben- 
galees, have broad faces, small eyes, 
and flattish, or rather turned up noses ; 
but the Chinese or Malay character of 
their features, from whom they are said 
to be descended, is lost in a great de- 
gree on close inspection. I confess they 
reminded me of the Welsh; the expres- 
sion of their counteuauces is deei<ledly 
cheerful and intelligent, and I thought 
two or three of their women whoin I 
saw really pretty, with a sort of sturdy 
smartness about them which 1 have 
not seen in their lowland neighbours. 
These tribes have a regular administra- 
tion of justice anion^? themselves, by the 
ancient Hindoo institution of a “ Piin- 
chaet,” or jury of five old men in every 
village, and, as I iiientioiiod before, they 
remain free from all taxes, and are un- 
der Jlio government of their own chiefs, 
but in all other respects they w ere great 
sufferers by Mr. Cleveland’s deatlf; all 
his plans for teaching them the simple 
iiiamifactures, as w'ell as for furnishing 
them with seeds and implements of hus- 
bandry, fell with him. Even the school 
was dropped, 'riie pensions which had 
been promised lo the Hill chiefs in con- 
sideration of tlieir maintaining peace 
and the authority of the (company in 
tlieir districts, though regularly paid 
by the supreme government, never 
reached their destination, being em- 
Iiezzled on various pretences ; and the 
old encroachniente of the zemindars 
on their frontiers were allowed to be 
renewed witli impunity. The only man 
who, during this interval, appears to 
have done liis duty towards tliese people 


was Lieutenant (afterwards Colonel) 
Shaw, who was appointed to the com- 
mand of the rangers in 1787, and whose 
memory is still highly respected by 
them. He published an account (which 
I have not seen) of their customs in 
an early volume of the “Asiatic Re- 
searches.” 

ZA)rd and Lady Hastings went on a 
short excursion into the hills in their 
return from the upper country, and 
were greatly interested by them and 
their highlands. Lord Hastings pro- 
mised their chiefs to send a good stock 
of the most useful* tools of husbandry 
(they have at prc^scnt no implements 
of this kind but sharpened stiikes), and 
a ijuaiitity of seed potatoes. He did 
not forget the promise, and Captain . 
Graham heard him give orders for its 
performance after his return to Cal- 
cutta. But a sovereign can seldom do 
all the good he desires; nothing, in 
fact, w'as done, and the chiefs have 
since more than once compIain(*d that 
they were forgotten. 'I'liey arc, liow- 
eyer, better off now than at any time 
since the death of (^Jleveland, for Mr. 
Chalmers, who is an active and ho- 
nourable man, has seen justice done to 
them ill the payment of their little 
stipends, which hud frequently been 
embezzled on various pretences by the 
native agents ; and Goveminent are 
making a fresli .survey of the debate- 
able laud, with a view to an equitable 
arrangement of the claims both of the 
Puharrees and the zemindars, by which 
it is said the former will lie great 
gainers. Mr. Chalmers, and Captain 
Graham, with Colonel Francklin, well 
known as an excellent Oriental scholar 
and antiquary, who is inspecting field- 
officer of this district, think very fa- 
vourably of the Puharrees. Notwith- 
standing their poverty, their living 
chiefly by the chase, and always going 
armed, the general conduct both of 
chiefs and people has Iwen orderly and 
loyal ever since their fathers swore 
allegiance. They are hospitable, ac- 
cording to their small means, and have 
no sort of objection to eat with, or after, 
Europeans. They are a little too fond 
of spirits, a taste which Cleveland 
imfortunately encouraged, by sending 
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them presents of the kind, and allow- 
ing them to drink when at his house. 
Though accustomed to make predatory 
inroads on their lowland and hereditary 
enemies, among themselves they have 
always been honest, and, Mdiat is an 
immense distinction indeed between 
them and the IlindooSf they hate and 
despise a lie more than most nations in 
the world. The soldiei’s who have 
committed any fault own it readily, 
and either ask j)ardon, or submit to 
their punishment in silence ; in the cut- 
cherry, tlie evidence (jt* a Puliarree is 
always trusted more tliaii that of half 
a dozen Hindoos; and there is hardly 
any instance on record of a chief vio- 
lating his word. Though dirty in their 
persons, in comparison with the Hin- 
doos, they arc very clean in their cot- 
tages, and their villages arc kept free 
from the vile smells which meet us in 
those of Heiigal, The men dislike hard 
work, and are chiefly occupied in hunt- 
ing, but the women are very industri- 
ous in cultivating the little patches of 
garden round their villages. They are 
also generally chaste, and it no doubt 
contributes to keep them so, that the 
premature and forced marriages of the 
Hindoos are imkiiowu ; that their unions 
take place at a suitable age, and that 
the lad has generally to wait on the 
lass during a pretty long courtship. 
They make very g(Mid and faithful 
Jjousehold servants, but arc not fond 
of the way of life, and do not agree 
well with their Hindoo lellow-domes- 
ties. IJotli men and women are intel- 
ligent and lively, but rather passionate; 
and they difier from most of the Hin- 
doos in being fond of music, and having 
a good ear. Captain Graham has in- 
structed some of their boys as lifers, 
and found them apt scholars. They 
are fond of pedigree and old stories, 
and their chiefs pique themselves on 
their families. No clanship, or feudal 
subjection, however, appears to exist. 
If a man is dissatisfied with the head 
of his village, there is nothing to pre- 
vent his removal to another. In short, 
Emily, they are We/s/i, and one of these 
days I will take you into their hills, to 
claim kindred with them ! 

Mr. Corrie has obtained a little vo- 


cabulary of their language, which cer- 
tainly differs very remarltably from 
the Hiiidot^stanee, and, I am told, from 
the Bengalee. The old commandant, 
who has been on service towards the 
Berar frontier, says lie could converse 
perfectly with the liheeJs and Gooand 
triheSf so that they are, apparently, 
f different branches of the same great 
I family which pervades all the moun- 
tainous centre of India, the “ Gaels ” 
of the East, who have probably, at some 
remote jieriod, been driven from all 
hut these wildernesses by the tribes 
professing the Brahininical faith. 

Tlie following is Captain Graham’s 
account of llieir religion. The Hill- 
people offer up frequent prayers to one 
Supreme Being, whom they cay “ Biido 
Gosaec,” wliicli in their language means 
“Supreme Prayer to God is 

strictly enjoined morning and evening. 
They also offer up propitiatory sacri- 
fices of buffaloes, goats, fowls, and eggs 
to several inferior, and some evil dei- 
ties. 

“ Malnad” is the tutelary genius of 
each village ; “ Dewannee ” the house- 
hold god. “ Pow ” is sacrificed to be- 
fore undertaking a journey. They ap- 
pear to believe in a future state of re- 
wards and punishments, chiefly carried 
oil by means of transmigration, the 
souls of the good being sent back to 
earth in the bodies of great men, and 
those of the wicked in brutes, and even 
trees. 

I’he great God made everything. 
Seven brothers were sent to possess tlie 
earth ; they give themselves the credit 
of being descended from the eldest, 
and say that the sixth was tlie father 
of the Europeans. Each brother M as 
presented, on setting out, with a por- 
tion of that particular kind of food 
which he and his descendants were to 
eat. But tlie eldest had a portion of 
every kind of food, and in a dirty dish. 
This legmid they allege as their reason 
for observing no restriction of meats, 
and for eating with, or after, anybody. 
Th^ say they are strictly forbidden 
by God to beat, abuse, or injure their 
neighbours, and that a lie is the greatest 
of all crimes. Hogs’ blood appears to 
answer with them all the purposes 
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which lioly water does with some other 
nations. If a person is killed by a 
tiger, it is the duty of his relations to 
avenge his death by killing one of 
those animals in return, on which oc- 
casion they resort to many strange 
ceremonies. They are greaf believei’s 
in witchcraft ; every aclie which the 
old cominantlant feels in his bones, 
and every disappointment or calamity 
wiiicli befals him, or any of his friends, 
he imputes to this cause, and menaces 
or bribes some old woman or other. 
Tliey liave also many interpreters of 
dreams among fhein, whojn tht^y call 
“damauns,’"and believe to be possessetl 
by a familiar spirit. When any of 
tliese die, they place his body, without 
burial, in the jungle. They also sup- 
pose certiiin diseases to be indicted by 
evil spirits, to whom they expose the 
bodies of such as die of them ; those 
who die of small-pox are cast out into 
the W(^)ds, those who die of dropsy into 
tlie water. 

Tliey have no idols or images of any 
kind; a black stone, found iu the hills, 
is by some ceremonies consecrated, and 
used as an altar. They have several 
festivals, which are Jield in high reve- 
rence. The cliitturia is the greatest, 
but seldom celebrated, on account of 
its expense. It lasts five days, during 
which hutftiloes, hogs, fruits, fowls, 
grains, an<l spirits are offered up to 
the gods, and afterwards feasted on. 
This is the only festival in whicli fe- 
males are permitted to join. During 
its continuance they salute nobody, all 
honour being then appropriated to the 
gods. Polygamy is not forbidden, hut 
seldom practised. Tlie bridegroom 
gives a feast on occasion of the mar- 
riage; the bride’s father addresses a 
speech to him, exhorting him to u.se 
his daughter well ; the bridegroom 
then marks her forehead with red 
paint, links his little finger in hers, 
and leads her to his house. Tlie usual 
mode of making oath is to plant two 
arrows in the ground, the person 
swearing taking the blade of one and 
the feather of the other between his 
linger and thumb. On solemn occa- 
sions, however, salt is put on the blade 
of a sabre, and ftfter the ivords of the 


oath are repeated, the blade being 
placed on die under lip of the person 
sworn, the salt is washed into his mouth 
by him who administers it. 

Thus fiir I have learnt from Captain 
Graham, Mr. Corrie tells me that 
further particulars of this interesting 
I race are given in the “Calcutta Animal 
! Register for 1821;’* what follows I 
learnt from different persons in the 
course of the day. 

The Hill country is very beautiful, 
and naturally fertile, but in many parts 
of it there is a ^eut scarcity of water, 
a want which 3ie people urge as an 
excuse for their neglect of bathing. 
As so much rain falls, this might, and 
would by a civilised people, be reme- 
died ; but the Puharrees neither make 
tanks, nor liavc any instrument proper 
for digging wells. 7’he thick jungle 
makes the hills unwholesome to Kluro- 
peans during the rains, but at other 
times the climate is extremely agree- 
able, and ill winter more than agree- 
ably Cold. Mr. Chalmers one night 
hail a jug of water completely frozen 
over to a considerable thickness in his 
tent, and close to his bed. The Pu- 
harrees arc a healthy race, but the 
small-pox used to make dreadful ra- 
vages among them. V.accination has 
now been generally introduced ; they 
were very thankful for it, liringing 
their children from thirty and fifty 
miles off to Boglipoor to obtain it. 
Wild animals of all kinds are ex- 
tremely abundant, from the jackall to 
the tiger, and from the deer to the ele- 
phant and rhinoceros. Their way of 
destroying the large animals is, gene- 
rally, by poisoned arrows. Tlie poison 
is a gum wliich they purcliasc from 
the Garrows, a people who inhabit the 
mountains to the north of Silliet, at 
Peer Pointec fair. 

No attempt has yet been made to 
introduce them to the knowledge of 
Christianity. The school at Boglipoor 
has scarcely been in activity for more 
than eighteen months, and, being sup- 
ported by Government, it cannot, in 
conformity with the policy which they 
pursue, be made a means of conversion. 
Mr. Corrie is strongly disposed to re- 
commend the establishment of a inis- 
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sionary at Boglipoor ; but I aiu myself 
inclined to prefer sending hiin'^ imme- 
diately (,or as soon as lie may liave 
gained some knowledge of the Piihar- 
ree language) into one of the mountain 
villages. I also M ould wish to employ 
some person to accompany the mis- 
sionary or schoolmaster, wlio may in- 
struct the natives in weavii>g t)r pot- 
tery : and to clioose, in either of these 
capacities, some one who had himself a 
little knowledge'of gardening. (Civili- 
zation and instruction will thus go 
hand in hand, — or ratiier, flie one will 
lend the wny to thif other, and they 
will think the better of a religion whose 
professors are seriously iietive in pro- 
moting their temporal interests. '^Die 
Fuliarrees seem to liave no prejudices 
hostile to (^liristiaiiitv, any other tlian 
those M’hieh men will always have 
against a system of rcdigioii u hich re- 
tpiires a greater degree of lioliness 
than they find it convenient to practise, 
I'lie discreet cxci'tions of missionaries 
among tln ni will give no olfence either , 
to Hindoos or INln-snlmans, and a be- 
ginning may thus he made to llie in- ] 
troduclion hotli of ("lirisfianity and 
civili/ailhni thiough all the kindred 
trilti's of Hnndwana and the Western 
Jlhoels, who are, at, tliis moment, in 
the same hahits of rapine and savage 
anarchy which flie Pulnirri'ts were in 
before the time of ('’leveland 

lioglipoor is in a pi'^tty siliiation, 
and said to he one of the healthiest 
stations in India. It is, however, iimeh 
infested by snakes, particularly tbe co- 
bra de eajiello. It stands nearly half 
way bet\ve<‘M tbe Itajmahsil aiul Cnr- 
imckpoor hills, and commands a distant 
view of Mount .AJandar, an insulated 
conical mountain, apparently alKnit as 
large as the Wrekin, renowned as a 
place of Hindoo pilgrimage, and as 
having been employ ed by tlie gods to 
churn tlie ocean witli, in order to pro- 
cure the “ amreeta,” or drink of im- 
mortality. it is, Colonel Fraiicklin 
assures me, remarkable as being amass 


of granite, whereas all these neai*er 
hills are of limestond’. He also told 
me that he had been to the end of the 
cave of Futtergotta, which has been 
used as a temple to Siva. It is pretty, 
and very accessible, but by no means 
deep. The bills to tbe south of Bogli- 
poor, beyond Mandar, tow^ards Deogur, 
are very wild, and now almost entirely 
uninhabited, but are full of vestiges, 
not of Braliniinical, but Buddhist wor- 
ship. Colonel Fraiicklin has himself 
a ciirions collection of idols of this 
in* ter kind, dug up in this j)art of 
India, and is employed in a ilissei'ta- 
fion on tin; subject. I forint to men- 
tion that all these hills are full of wild 
poultry, exactly in crow, figure, and 
plumage resemlding bantams. Their 
llavour is .superior to the domestic 
fowl, and rcsemhles that of the par- 
tridge, They miglit, no doubt, lie 
easily doinesti(“ated. I’he Itajinaln'il 
hills .stand in a detached cluster, con- 
taining, perhaps, as much ground as 
Merionellishire and (yarnarvon.sliire. 
They are Ixamded on all sides by a 
plain, or nearly plain country ; after 
Mdiioh, on tbe east, are tlie (kirnick- 
poor hills, and oii tlie south tlie very 
impracticable districts of lieibooin, 
Dninglmr, t\:c. 

Atujnst 11. I had a drive with Mr. 
Oirrie tliis i Homing, and got a pretty 
good <lislant view of iMamlar and the 
(Jurruekpoor hills, (kilonel Krancklin 
snjijioses the ancient Balibothra (a ce- 
lehiate<l city and metropolis of (ian- 
getie India, in the time of the ancient 
(ireeks) to have stood in this neigli- 
bourhood, and lias published several 
leanicd e.'^says to prove it, which 1 
renieinher looking at many years ago, 
M'heii I had little curiosity about the 
(jnestion. He i.s a very agreeable and 
coiiiinunicative old man, and bis col- 
lections curious and interesting. His 
opinions are ojiposed to the alleged 
anti(juity of the Brahminical worship, 
and lie coincides, in general, with tho 
late Mr, Bentley. 
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CHAPTER X. 

BOGLlPOaa TO MONOllYR. 

iiUh of the Ganges— Charity of Damlees.— Seeta Coom — Monghyr— Fort — Zemindars-^ 
Pensioners— liaptist Mission — Desertion of Dandces— Cheapness of Fire-arms. 


At noon I again set off, with Mr. Cor- 
ric’s butlgerow in company. This part 
of the Ganges has undergone great 
alterations since Renneirs map was 
made. Hoglipoor is laid down by him 
as standing' on a separate nullah; but 
now notliing remains of the separation 
except a few marshy islands, immedi- 
ately opposite the town. I find that 
instead of exaggerating, as 1 feared to 
do, I have, in iny previous descrip- 
tions, uniierrated the width of this 
noble river. Last year, at the height 
of the inundation, a little below llogli- 
poor, it was nine measured miles across ; 
and this year, though tar less ground is 
covered, It is supposed to be full seven : 
and here we are perhaps six hnndred 
miles, reckoning the windings of the 
river, from the sea I 

During this night I was completely 
wakened by the uproar which the jack- 
alls made. On asking if any reason 
could he given for such an uimsual 
eoneourse, I was told that there wa^ a 
field of Indian corn adjoining, of which 
they are very finid, and that the cla- 
mour which 1 heard was partl)^ from 
tlie animals themselves, partly from the 
watchnien, who were endeavouring to 
scare them away. The noise was ([uite 
equal to that of an iuiineuse pack of 
hounds, with half the rabble of a county 
at their heels, except that the cry was 
wilder and more dismal. If his Ex- 
cellency Count Falkeiistein, “ the wild 
huntsman,” still keeps up his aerial 
chase in Germany, it is exactly such a 
cry as I should expect from his hounds. 

August 12. — We passed this morn- 
ing another encampment of gipseys, 
only differing from die former in 


having no boats. The name by which 
they go in this country is “ Kunju.” 
The men, many of them, wore large 
pink turbans ; tliree of the women, and 
the children, followed us begging. 
These did not conceal their faces, ancl 
indeed had no clothes at all, except a 
coarse kind of veil thrown back from 
tlic shoulders, and a Avretehod ragged 
cloth WTappecl round their waists like a 
petticoat. Tliey are decidedly a taller, 
handsomer race than the liengalee. 
One of the women was very pretty, and 
the forms of all three were such as a 
sculptor wou!<l have been glad to take as 
Ills moilel. Their arms were tattooed 
Muth many blue lines, and one of them 
had her forehead sliglitly marked in a 
similar manner. They had no bangles 
on their wrists and ankles, hut tlie 
children, tliough perfectly naked, were 
not without tliese ornaments. As Ave 
could not stoi) onr boat, I rolled up 
some pice in paper, and gave it to one 
of the dandees to throw ashore. Un- 
fortunately the jiaper hurst, and the 
little treasure fell into the river, Avhile 
tlie wind freslieiiing at the moment, it 
was quite out of my power to give more. 
The dandees expressed great concern ; 
indeed they are, to their narrow means, 

, really charitable ; they club a small 
portion of each mess every day, to give 
to the beggars who come to the ghats, 
and if none appear, they always tlirow 
it to some dog or bird. A more touch- 
ing instance of this nature was told me 
by a lady, which she herself witnessed 
in a voyage last year. The serang of 
the l)oat, by an accident, lost his son, 
a fine young man. Every evening 
afterwards be set apart a portion, as if 
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the young man were yet alive, and pive 
it in charity, saying, “ I have not given 
it, my son has given it ! ** 

I forgot to mention, that just as Mr, 
Corrie was setting out yesterday, he 
received a letter in very bad Luglish, 
addressed to “ The Abbott,” from a 
person signing himself* “ Gopee Mo- 
hull Doss, a Brahiiipi, and true frieiul 
of the Honourable Company.” The 
writer requested an interview with him, 
that he might receive instruction iu 
Christianity. Mr. Corrie returned for 
answer, that he wouUl see the writer 
on liis return down tlie river. He 
says this is not the only indication 
he lias met with of persons in this 
neighlwmrhood who seem not unwilling 
to inquire into religious subjects. One 
of the Hill-|)eople at tJie school has de- 
clari'd, of Ins own aeconl, his intention 
of giving lip Sunday to tJie worship of 
God, and there are several Hindoos 
and Mussulmans, who make no objec- 
tion to eat victuals prepared by Chris- 
tians, su) ing, that “ they think the 
Christians are a‘5 pure, as themselves, 
and they are sure they are wiser.’^ Tins 
letter was brought by a very well- 
dressed sei vaui, who spoke of Ins mas- 
ter as a Baboo, so that there seemed no 
interested motive for the request which 
it contained. 

As we advanced, we jiassed at Jan- 
ghera two vei*y pretty . ocks projecting 
into the ri\er, with a mosque on the 
one, and a pagoda on the other ; while, 
in tlie diatanee, wer the Curruckpoor 
liills, not so tall or striking as the Raj- 
malial, but not inferior to the Halkin 
mountains, and the range above Flint 
and Holywell. Such as they are, they are 
very refresliing to the eye, in tliese vast 
regions of level ground. The Ganges 
has here exactly the appearance of an 
arm of the sea, and a very noble one too. 

A little to the east of Monghyr, in a 
pretty garden, is a celebrated hot-well, 
named “ Seeta Coom,” — the fountain 
of Seeta. I wished to .stop to look at it, 
but gave up the intention, as, should 
the wind fail, the passage to Monghyr 
would be difficult and laborious. The 
water has no medical properties but. 
•uch as may arise from its heat and ex- 
ceeding purity. When cold it is much 


valuetl as a beverage, and some persons 
iu Calcutta drink nothing else. Im- 
mediately after leaving it we passed a 
low rocky hill close to the water’s 
edge, strewed all over with large round 
masses of fluor and mica. Specimens 
of both tliesc Colonel Fi’anckliii Inul 
shown me from the Curruckp<x)r hills, 
as also some very fine ones of talc, or 
lapis specularis, wliich divided easily 
into thin but tough laniiine, as traiiS- 
parent as isinglass. Thirty years ago, 
he said, this was the only approach to 
glass usually seen in the windows of 
houses, even of Kuropeaiis, in these and 
tlie northern ])rovinces. Some other 
pretty hills fidlowe*!, of rather antic 
sha|)es, particularly one with a house 
and a high gazebo on its sLimmit. All 
the hills seem to be of limestone, in a 
sttite of considerable decomposition. 
The noi‘th-easteni bank of the river 
still continues as llat as possible, very 
naked, and ugly. 

The loss of the coco-tree does not 
materially injure tlie landscape here, 
since its jilace is still supplied by the 
toddy, oi’ tara-palin, and tlie date-palm. 
The country, however, the hills ex- 
cepted, is certainly more open and less 
verdant than Bengal, tliouah as a laiul 
to live and take exercise in, it decidedly 
seems to have the advantage. This 
part, I find, is not reckoned cither in 
Jlengal or Bahar, having been, undet* 
the name of the Jungleterry district, 
always regarded, till its pacification 
and settlement, as a sort of border, or 
debatable land. Monghyr and a nar- 
row slip between it and the hills are 
the first coirinienceinent of real Ilin- 
do.stan, though in popular language, 
a-nd in the estimation of the people, the 
Terriagully Pass is the boundary. 

Monghyr, as one a^iproaches it, pre- 
sents an imposing appearance, having 
one or tw'o extremely good European 
houses, eacli perched on its own little 
eminence. "J'he ghat ofiered a scene 
of bustle and vivacity which I by no 
means expected. There were so many 
budgerows and pulwars, that we had 
considerable difficulty to find a moor- 
ing-place for our boat ; and as we ap- 
proached the shore we were beset by a 
crowd of beggars and artizaus, wlio 
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brought for sale guns, knives, and other 
hard ware, as also many articles of up- 
holst<'ry and toys. I'liey looked ex; 
tremely neat, but as I meant to buy 
none, I would not raise expectation by 
examining tliem. Thm-e were also 
barbers in abimdaiiee, conspicuous by 
their red turbans, one of whom was 
soon retained by some of my daiidees, 
who sat down, one after another, on the 
green ba^k, to have their hair dipped 
us close as possible, as became aijuatic 
animals. A juggler, too, made his ap- 
p arance, leading a tall l)rown goat, 
almost as high as a Welsli pony, with 
two little brown monkeys on its back. 
In short, it was the liveliest scene which 
I laid encomitered during the voyage. 

1 arrived earlj'^, and was, therefore, 
for some time, a prisoner in m}-^ boat 
from the h(‘at, exposed to the teasing of 
various applicants for cnstom. As it 
grew cool I walked into tin* fort, pass- 
ing by a small but neat English burial- 
I’TonncI, fenced in with a wall, and 
ei'ammed full of those obelisk tombs 
M'hich seem most distinctive of Euro- 
pean India. The fort occupies a great 
leal of grpuinl, but is now dismantled. 
Its gales, ])attlcmcnts, &c., arc all of 
Asiatic architecture, and precisely si- 
milar to those of tlie Khilairgorod of | 
Mosc<nv. Within is an atnple plain of 
tine turf, dotted with a few trees, and 
two noble tanks of water, the larg<*st 
Covering, 1 conceive, a couple of acres, 
'fwo high grassy knolls are enclosed 
within the rampart, ot'Ciipying two 
opposite anglt‘s of tlie fort, wliich is an 
irregular stpiare, with, 1 think, twelve 
seinicircul nr bastions, and a very wide 
:md deep wet moat, exce])t on tlie west 
side, where it rises immediately from 
tlie rocky banks of the river, ( hi one 
of the eminences of which I siieak is a 
collection of prisnn-Iike buildings; on 
the other a very large and handsome 
house, built originally for the Com- 
inander-iii-chief of the district, at the 
time tlnit kTongbyr was an important 
station, and the klalirattas were in the 
neighbourhood ; but it was sold some 
years since by goveniment. The view 
fixim the rampart and the eminences 
is extremely fine. MonghjT stands on 
n rocky promontory, with the broad 
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river on both sides, forming two ba; s, 
beyond one of which the RajniahaJ hills 
are visible, and the other is bounded 
by the nearer range of Curruckpoor. 
The town is larger than I expected, 
and in Ixdter condition than most na- 
tive towns. Though all the houses are 
small, there are many of them with an 
upper story, and tiic roofs, instead of 
the fiat terrace or thatch, which are the 
only alterations in Bengal, are gene- 
rally sloping, with red tiles, of the 
same shape and aj>pearaiice with thos^ 
which we see in Italian pictures ; they 
have also little eartheiiw'are ornaments 
on ibeir gables, such as I have not seen 
on the other side of Kajmahal. The 
shops are numerous, and I was sur- 
prised at the neatness of the kettles, 
tea-trays, guns, pistefis, toasting-forks, 
cutlery, and other things of the sort, 
which may be procured in this tiny 
Birmingliani. 1 found afterwards that 
this place liad been from very early 
antiquity celebrated for its smiths, Avho 
derived tbeir art from the Hindoo 
Vulcan, who had been solemnly wor- 
shipped, and was supposed to luive had 
a workshop here. The only thing which 
appears to be wanting to make their 
steel excelh nt, is a lx‘tter manner of 
smelting, and a more liberal use of 
charcoal and tin? hammer. As it is, 
their guns are very ax)t to burst, and 
tbeir knives to break, precisely the 
faults which, from want of capital, be- 
set the works of infeiior artists in Phig- 
laiid. The extent, however, to which 
these people cany on their manufac- 
tures, ami the closeness witli which 
they imitate English patterns, show 
plainly how popular those patterns are 
l)econie among the natives. 

13. — Mr. Templer, the judge 
and magistrate, breakfasted witii nu* 
this morning, and gtive me such an ac- 
count of Monghyr and its spiritual con- 
cerns as made me decide on staying 
over Sunday. There are, besides his 
OAvn family, five or six others here of 
the . upper and middling classes, and 
above thirty old English i)ensioiiers, 
many of them married and with fami- 
lies, without any spiritiiAl aid excej)t 
what is fuiTiished l>y a Baptist mission- 
ary who is established here. Of hini 
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JMi\ Twiij)]!'!* spoke very favourably, 
but said tliat the iiK nibei-s of the Chui*cli 
of England, though in a manner com- 
jjelled to attend his ministry. Mould 
value extremely an opportunity of at- 
teiuVnig divine service, tuid receiving 
the sacrament in their own M ay, while 
the number of children of different 
ages, whose })arents might he exj;ccte<l 
to bring them for baptism, ’was far from 
inconsi<lerable, I, therefore, retpiested 
Mr. 'JY’inpler to give puhlieity to my 
arrival, and intention of perft)rming di- 
vine service on the Sunday. 1 dined 
with him, and he afteiMvards drove me 
through M'hat is really one of the pret- 
tiest countries tliat I luivc seen, very 
po})uloits, hut cultivated in a nule and 
slovenly manner. Tlie rent of the best 
land is about two rupees for a cus- 
tomary hegah, nearly ivpial to an Eiig- 
lisii aei-e, or to three Ihjjgalee hegalis. 
They ,Jiet three crops in sueeessiou every 
year froiu the same lands, l>eginiiing- 
with Iiidi;ui corn, then soM'ing rice, 
betweeii wliieh, hen it is growJi to a 
certain h^ igjit, tliey dibhl(‘ in pulse, 
which j-ises to maturity after the rice 
is reaped. The district is very fertile, 
aiul most articles of production cheap, 
"i'he ])eople are (jiiiet and induslrioit.s, 
and the oflenee.: wdiieh come helhre the 
magistrate botli in innnber and eha- j 
raetcr 1 ir Jess, and less atroeious, tliiin 
is the ease either in Eengal or farther 
..n in ilimlostan. Theft, forgery, and 
hr^usehreaking being the besetting sins 
of the one, and xioleiit affrays, mur- 
ders, and higliway rohherie.s being as 
frequent among tlie otlier peo()le, and 
all Ix-iug of May rare oceurreiice in 
the Jungleterry distriet. The peasants 
are more prosi)erous than in either, 
which may of itself account for their 
decency of conduct. ]3ut Mr. Teiiijder 
was inclined to ascribe hotli tluse ad- 
Viiiifages ill a great degree to tlie fact, 
that the Zemindarries in this neigh- 
h'Ourhood are mostly very large, and 
possessed by the representatives of an- 
cient families, who, by the estimation 
in which tliey are held, have the more 
aiithoritj' over the peasants, and as 
being wealthy have less tenq. ation to 
oppress them, or to eonnive at the op- 
pression of Olliers. Though a Zemin- 
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' dar of this kind has no legal contro' 
/)ver his people, he possesses greater 
effective contixd tiian a great land- 
owner ill l-'liiglaml exercises over his 
tenants. Most of them still liold cuteli- 
erries, where they attend almost daily 
to hear complaints ami adjust diU'er- 
eiices, and though douhlless oppressions 
may somelimes occur in these proeenl- 
mg^S yet many (jiiarrels are stilled there, 
and many miselnevous persons discoiiii- 
tenaiiC'Mi, who might else give much 
trouble to the magistrate. 

In the upper parts of ] -aliar, and in 
the iK'ighhourhood of Jlenare.s, the Ze- 
iniiidarries are small, and nmchdivideil 
between members of the same family. 

Ill eoiisequence, the peasants are racked 
to the utmost, and still farther harass e«l 
by the lawsuits of their joint or rival 
owners, each sending tlicir agents among 
them to persuade them to attorn to 
Jiiin, and frequently forcibly (‘je'Cting 
them from their farms unless they ad- 
vanc<‘d moiu‘y, so that tliey have some- 
times to pay a linlf year’s rent twice or 
tliree times over. Nor aie the small 
freeholilers, of whom there are, it ap- 
pears, groat numbers all over Bahar, 
so fortunate in tlieir privilegi's as miglit 
have been (‘Xpeeted. They are geiKf- 
rally wretch«*dly [joor; the}' are always 
iuv<>lved in litigations of some kind or 
other, ami there is a trih(* t>f harpies, 
of a blended character between an iu- 
fonner and a hedge-attorney, wlio make 
it their l)usiness to find out either tiiat 
there is a tlaw in tlieir original title, or 
that they liave forfeited tlieir tenu^^ by 
some default of ta.xes or servicc(]]T'liese[ 
free, or copy liolders have been deci-; 
dediy sufferers nmler Loi’d (lornw'allih'si 
settlement, as lia\e also been a very- 
useful description of {tfople, the “ Thaii-f 
nadars,” or native agents of police,! 
whose “ .Jagliires,” Or rent-free laiuls, 1 
which Mu*re their ancient and legal 
provision all over India, were forgotten,} 
and therefore seized by the Zemindars, ! 
M'hile the people themselves became \ 
dependent on the charity of the magis* f 
trate, and degraded aitogether froix ; 
the place which they iiwd formerly U \ 
hold in the village society. The per ^ 
niaaent settlement was regarded by 1 
some as a very hasty and ill-considered ' 
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[ business. Many undue adviintoges were 
I given by it to the Zemindars, at the 
‘ sanuf time that even so far as they were 
! concerned, it was <*xtremely unecinal, 

' and in many instances oppressive. Like 

■ our old English land-tax, in some dis- 
; li'icts it was ndi<ml()usly low, in othei's, 

though the increase of cultivation had 

■ since brought tlie lands more up to the 
jinark, it was at first ruinously high, so 
Itlnit, in fact, quite as many of the 
Jancient Zeiniudai’rie families had been 
[i-uined as had been enriched, while 
(taking all the districts together, the 
kvoinpaiiy hail been losers to the amount 
»-f many millions^ 1 should have sup- 
posed that by its permanency at least, 
it had been the cliief cause of the pro- 
digious exteusiou of cultivation, which 
fveryhody allows has occurred in 
Bengal and Baliar since they were 
placed miller the immediate govern- 
ment of the Company. But that in- 
eivasc, 1 was told, might l)e accounted 
for hy other causes, such as the main- 
tenance of pulilic peace, the perfect ex- 
emption from invasion and the march 
of hostile armies, and the knowledge 
tliat a man wa^s tolerably sure of reap- 
ing tlu! immediate fjuiits of his labour, 
and thiit the acquisition of wealth did 
not expose him to the malignant atten- 
tion of (Government, In Buhar at least, 
tiu! Zemindars had not, even yet, any 
real confidence in the pennunence of 
the rate, and in fact there had been in 
so many instances revisions, re-mca- 
Mircineiits, rc-exaniinatioiis, and sur- 
c barges, tliat some degree of doubt was 
not unnatural. In all these cases, 
indeed, fraud on the part of the ori- 
ginal cout vac tors had licen alleged by 
(lovcrniuciit, but. as some of the Bahar 
landlords had observed, they did not 
hear of any abatement made by the 
Company in those instances where the 
advantage of the bargain hud been no- 
toidoiifly on their side, while, they also 
observed, so long as, in the recent mea- 
sure adopted hy INIr. ^Vdam, the Govern- 
ment possessed and exercised the power 
of taxing the raw produce of the soil 
ti:' any amount they pleased in its way 
.ti’ market, it was of no grept advantage 
ti> the landholder that the direct land- 
tax remained the same. 


On the whole what I Iieard con- 
firmed my previous suspicion, that the 
famous measure of Mr. Law was taken 
on an impcifect acquaintance with the 
interests of India, and that, in the first 
instance at least, a decennial valuation, 
executed in a liberal spirit, would have 
avoided many inconveniences without 
losing any great advantage. Mr. Tem- 
pler snrpnsed me by wliat he said of 
the size of farms in this part of India. 
A wealtliy “ liyiit,” or peasant, on one 
of the large Zemindarries, often l>olds 
as much as two hundred English acres. 

‘ Auijust 14. — I had this morning one 
christening, and Mr. (vorrie had se- 
veral. TliL* child I christened was a 
very fine hoy of two years old, the son 
of an invalid serjeant, who came, at- 
tended by his wife, a very pretty young 
half-caste, and by two of his comrades 
and one of tlieir wives as sponsors. All 
thi'sc were very wcll-b(‘haved decent 
old men ; they stoyed talking with me 
some time; they spoke well of India, 
but complained of the want of some 
occupation for their minds. A lending 
library, they said, would be a great 
comfort to their little society. I after- 
wards mentioned the subject to Mr. 
Templer, and, I hope, put him in the 
proper way to get one from Govern- 
ment, as well as a school for such of 
thes(3 poor men’’s children as, by any 
accident, were prevented from going to 
the Military (Irphan Asylum, I un- 
derstand that these old soldiers are in 
general men of very decent character, 
and though poor, brought up their fa- 
milies vei y decently. Some of them, 
however, are liable to sudden fits of 
drunkemiess or- infatuation, sometimes 
after many months of sobriety, during 
which nothing can keep them from 
brandy so long as they have either 
money, credit, or clothes. Monghyr is 
the station generally cliosen by the 
more respectable characters, the repro- 
bates preferring Moorshedabad. The 
Company give them the choice of resid- 
ing either at Moorshedabad, Monghyr, 
Buxar, or Chunar, and they sometimes 
change repeatedly before they fix. 

In consequence of the intention 1 
hatl expressed to have seiwice to-mor- 
row, Mr. Templer told me that the 
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liapthts had given notice that their 
cnvii ineoting should not open, so that 
lui said we should probably have all 
tlie Christian residents of the place 
and vicinity. The Baptist coiigrepa- 
tion in this neighbourhood was first 
collected by Mr. Chaml>erlain, an ex- 
cellent man and most active missionai-y, 
but of very bitter sectarian principles, 
and entertaining an enmity to the 
Church of England almost beyond be- 
lief. lie used to say that Martyn, 
Corrie, and Thomason, were greater 
enemies to God, and did mo A* harm to 
his cause, than fifty stupid drunken 
“ Padre . . . . inasmuch as their 
virtues, and popular conduct and preach- 
ing, upheld a system wlilch he regariled 
as damnable, and which else must 
soon fall to the ground. The present 
preacher, Mr. I^esley, is a very mild, 
modest pcu'son, of a far better spiidt, 
and scarcely less diligent among the 
Heathen than Chamberlain was. He 
lias, liowever, as yet, had small success, 
having been but a very short time in 
the country. ]\Ir. J. Lnshington, whom 
I found Iiere, has been <letainc*<l some 
<lays, owing to the dandees belonging 
to the horse-boat ninning away, a prac- 
tice very common on this river, these 
people gelling their wages in advance, 
and tlien making off with them. One 
of th<‘ paiiy asked Mr. Lnshington 
whether there had been any quarrel be- 
tw’ceii the dandees and his servants, or 
himself; on his ai.swering in the nega- 
tive, it was observeil that one fertile 
eause of boatmen’s desertion was the 
ill-conduct of lOuropeans, wlio often 
Stimulated them to do things which, in 
their weak and clumsy boats, were 
really dangerous, and, against all law 
or right, beat them when they refused 
or hesitated. A general officer was 
some time since heard to boast, that 
when his cook-boat Jagged behind, he 
always fired at it with ball ! I supjiose 
he took care to fire high enough, 
but the bare fact of putting unarmed 
and helpless men in fear, in order to 
compel them to endeavour to do what 
was, perhaps, beyond their power, was 
sufficiently unfeeling and detestable. 
They are, I sijpiK)se, such people as 
U^ese wJio say that it is inip»^ssible to 


inspire the Hindoos with any real at- 
tachment for tlieir employers I 1 am 
pleased w ith all I see of Mr. Lushing- 
ton, who is gentlemanly, modest, and 
studious; he is going to Nusseerabad, 
so that it is possible we may see a goml 
deal of each other. 

August 15. — Mr. Corrie read pi-ayers, 
and I preached and administered the 
Sacrament, in the Jiall of Dr. Ty tier’s 
(the garrison surgeon) house. There 
were, I should guess, sixty persons in 
the congregation, among whom were 
two or three natives. The Monghyr 
proselytes were very young persons, 
probably brouglit over by the Ha})tist 
missionaries; Mr. Ix‘sley and the greater 
part of his Hock atU^nded, hut did not 
stay the Sacrament. There were, how- 
ever, between twenty and thirty com- 
municants, all deeply impressed and 
attentive. In the evening I again 
preached to pretty nearly the same con- 
gregation. During tliis stay at Mon- 
ghyr, I was advised by many old In- 
dians to supply myself with spears to 
arm my servants with in our inarch. 
Colonel Francklin particularly told me 
that the precaution was both useful and 
necessary, and that sncli a show of rc- 
.sistance often saved lives as well as 
property. Monghyr, I was also told, 
furnished better and ebeajier weapons 
of the kintl than any I should meet 
with up the country : they are, indeed, 
cheap enough, since one of the best 
spears may be liad complete for twenty 
anas. I liavc conseijuently purchased 
a stock, and niy cabin looks like a mu- 
seum of Ka,sfcrn weapons, containing 
eight of the best sort for my own ser- 
vants, and eight more for the Clasheeif 
who are to be engaged up the country. 
These last only cost ftmrteen anas each. 
This purchase gave ‘me a fair opportu- 
nity of examining tlie fire-arms and 
other things which were brought for 
sale. My eye could certainly detect 
no fault in their construction, except 
that the woo<l of the stocks was slight, 
and the screws apparently weak and 
irregular. But their cheapness was 
extraordinary ; a very pretty single- 
barrelled fowling-piece mav be bad for 
twenty S. rupees, and pistols for sixteen 
tlie l>racc 
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CHAPTER XI. 

MONGHYR TO BUXAB. 

Cattle swimnnin<r across the River — Itrahmin I-abourers — Patna — Haukipoor — Granary — 
Hackeries — Dinapoor — Cantonment — Di^ah Farm — Chupra — Floating Shop.r. — Fort — 
Native Christians — Schools — Curreem Musseeh — Varieties of Comph?xion. 


AtrctrsT 10. — There Avas no wind this 
morning till near twelve o’clock, Imt we 
hud then just enough to help us out of 
the eddy of Monglivr and across the 
river to the other sitle, along Avhichour 
l)oatuien had a painful day’s tracking 
against a fierce stream. Tlie Curnick* 
poor hills on the left hand continued to 
offer a very beautiful succession of pro- 
spects. A chain of marshy islets seemed 
to extend nearly across the river to- 
wards the end of our course, by the aid 
of which a large herd of cattle were 
crossing with their keepers, 'riie latter, 
I conclude, had been ferried over the 
principal arm, but when I saw them 
they were wading and swimming alter- 
nately by the side of their charge, their 
long grey nmntles wrapped round their 
heads, their spear-like staves in their 
hands, and, with loinl clamour joined to 
that of their hoys and dog’s, ke(‘[)iiig the 
convoy ill its jiroper course. The scene 
was wild and interesting, and put me 
in mind of Bruce’s account of the pas- 
sage of the Nile by the Abyssinian army. 
Tlie hank at the foot of the hills seemed 
fertile and populous lus well as beauti- 
ful ; that along which we proceeded is 
very Avretched, sAvampy, without trees, 
and only two miserable villages. Sca'c- 
ral alligators rose as we went along, 
but 1 saw none basking on the many 
reedy islets and promontories, which, 
during the hot months, are said to be 
their favourite resorts. Mr. Lushiug- 
ton’s budgerow kept up with my pin- 
nace extremely well, but the Corries 
were far behiinl. 

w e moored for the night adjoining a 
field of barley, the firet I had seen in 
India ; the ground was recovered, as it 


seemed, from a sand-hank in the river, 
and full of inonstrons ant-hills, looking 
at a little distance like large hay-cocks. 
The peasant had just finished threshing 
Ins barley, and was busy burying it in 
the dry soil. A ^lall shed, as usual, 
sto<Hl to Avatch where the straw Avith the 
grain in it had been collected. The 
high ground of Peer Puhar tibove Mon- 
ghyr was still in .sight. Jiust before we 
stopped, a vc*ry large crocodile swam 
close to the hoiit, and showed himself to 
the best advantage. Instead of being 
like those Ave had seen before, of a black 
or dusky colour, lie was all over stripes 
of yellow and lirownish black like the 
body of a wasp, with scales very visibly 
marked, and a row of small tubercles or 
prominences along the ridge of his bad 
and hiil. He must, I should think, 
have been about fifteen feet long, though 
under the circiimstimces in which 1 
saw him, it was by no means easy to 
judge. My cabin "was extremely in- 
fested AAdth insects this evening, parti- 
cularly with a large black beetle, Avhich 
Avas very beautiful, having a splendid 
mixture of jet, copper-colour, and eme- 
rald about it. I had also a pretty green 
lizard, which I carefully avoided in- 
juring, knowing it to be an enemy to 
ants and cockroaches, both of which 
plagues arc increasing, and unfortu- 
nately do not now seem to check each 
other. Yet I was a little perplexed 
how the “ honest man should hive 
found his way into my closet.” 

Autfust 17. — We had a fine breeze 
part of the day, and stood over to the 
other bank, Avhich we found, as "I had 
cxpc'cted, really very pretty, a country 
of fine natural meadows, full of cattle, 
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und interspersed with fields of barley, 
wheat, and Indian ooni, and villages 
surrounded by noble trees, with the 
Ciu'nickpoor hills forming a very in- , 
terestiug distance. If the palm-trees 
were away (but who would wish them 
away ?), the prospect w ould pretty close- 
ly resemble some of the best parts of Eng- 
land. In tlie afternoon we rounded the 
point of the hills, and again found our- 
selves ill a tlat and uninteresting, though 
fruitful country. The last beautiful 
spot was a village under a grove of tall 
-.fruit-trees, among which were some fine 
walnuts: some large boats were build- 
ing on the turf beneath them, and the 
whole scene reminded me forcild}’^ of a 
similar builder’s yard which I had met 
with at Partenak in the (h’iinea. Many 
groups of men am! bqjs sate angling, 
or with spears watching an opportunity 
to strike the fish, giving innch addi- 
tional lieauty and liveliness to the scene. 

I liave been imieh struck for tome 
days by the great care witli which tlie 
stock of frujt-trees in this country is 
kept up. I see everywhere young ones 
of even those kinds which are longest 
in coming to Uiaturity, more particu- 
larly mangoes and the toddy or tiira- 
palm (the last of wliich, I uiii told, must 
be from thirty to foi ty years old before 
it pays anytliiiig), planted ai.d fenced 
in with care round most of the cottages, 
a cirenmstaiice which teems not only 
to jirove the general security of pro- 
perty, hut that the ixasants have more 
assurance of their farms remuining in 
the occupation of themselves and tlieir 
children than of late years has bet n 
felt ill England. 

The village near which wc brought-to 
fora short time in the evening belonged 
to Pruhmins exclusively, who were 
ploughing the ground near us, with 
their strings floating over their naked 
shoulders ; the ground was sowm with 
rice, barley, and vetches, the otic to suc- 
ceed the other. Abdullah asked them 
to what caste of llruliniins they be- 
longed, and on being told they were 
pundits, imiuii'ed whether “ a mixture 
of seeds was not forbidden in the Pura- 
nas?” An old man answered with a 
good deal of warmth, that they were 
poor people and could not dispute, but 
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lie believed the doctrine to he a gloss of 
Buddh, striking his stall with imieh 
anger on the ground at the nairu! of the 
heresiarch. The Brahmin lalwurers 
are now resting after their toil, and 
their groups are very picturesque. The 
ploughman, after unyoking his oxen, 
lifted up his simple plough, took out the 
coulter, a lai’ge knife shaped like a horn, 
wiped and gave it to a hoy, tlieii liftetl 
up the beam and yoke on his own shoul- 
ders, and tiMidged siM-iy with it. These 
Brahmins, 1 obsi rve, all sliave their 
heads except a tn;t in the centre, a cus- 
tom which not many Hindoos, 1 think, 
besides them observe. 

Having a gooil wind, we proceeded a 
little further hefuiv Miiiset ; we passed 
a herd of cows swimming aeros-s a nul- 
lah about as w ide as the Dee ten miles 
below Chester, the cowman supporting 
himself l.y the tail aval hips of tlie 
strongest among them, and with a long 
staff guiding her in a pro])er direction 
iicross the stream. We soon after passed 
a similar convoy guideil l.y a little l:oy, 
who, however, tlld not eoiifine himself 
to one animal, hut swam fiom one to 
another, turning them with his staff and 
his voice as he saw^ proper. So nearly 
aquatic are the habits of these people, 
from the warmth of the climate, their 
simple food, their nakedness, und their 
daily habits of religious ablution. I 
saw a very smartly-dressed and rather 
pretty young countrywoman come 
down to the gliat at Monghyr to wash. 
She went in with her mantle wrapped 
round her with much decency and even 
nuxlesty, till tlu; river was breast high, 
tlien ducked under water for so long a 
time that I began to despair of her re- 
appearance. This was at five o'clock 
in the morning, and she returned again 
at twelve to undergo the same process, 
both times walking home in her wet 
clothes without fear of catching cold. 
The ancient Greeks had, I am con* 
I viiiced, the same custcau, since other- 
wise the idea of wet drapery would 
hardly have occurred to their statua- 
ries, or, at least, w ould not have been 
so common. 

We again hroiight-to alM)nt seven 
o’clock, by a field just ploughed ready 
for the rising inundation : wc are now 
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not quite half way fi’oiii Monghyr to 
Patna. The women here are still more 
adorned with trinkets than those in 
jiengaU Besides the silver bracelets, 
their arms are covered with rings of 
a hard kind of sealing-wax which 
looks like coral, and another ornament 
either of silver or In-ight steel is com- 
mon, in shape something like a per- 
forated discus; it is worn above the 
elbow. 

August 18. — This morning, after 
leaving the inillal], we proceedetl with 
a fine breeze along the left-hand bank 
of the river, which is very fertile and 
populous, witli a constant succession of 
villages, wliose inhaliitants were all 
washing themselves and getting on their 
best attire, it being the Hindoo festival 
of Jumna Osmee. 

Tlie day was a very brilliant one, 
and, though hot, rcivdered supportable 
by the breeze, while the whole scene 
was lively and cheerful, — all the shops 
having their Hags hoisU‘d, — little 
streamers ]»eing spread by most of the 
Imts wliicli we passed, and a large ban- 
ner and concourse of people being dis- 
played at a small pagoda under tlie 
sliiule of some noble peepul and tama- 
riinl trees. 

The river is all this time filled with 
boats of the most picturesque forms ; 
the peasants on the bank have tliat 
knack of grouping themselves, the want 
of whicli 1 have heard complained of in 
tlie peasantry of Kngland. Two novel 
circumstances were seen this morning; 
the one the appearance of considerable 
herds of swine, of a small kind resem- 
bling the Chinese breed, which were 
grazing near most of the villages; the 
other a system of planting tara-palms 
in the trunks of decayed peepul-trees. 
The first which I saw 1 supposed had 
been sown tliere by accident; but I 
soon ftiuiid that the pi actice was fre- 
quent, and that the peepiil thus treated 
r.ad generally the greater part of its 
branches and all the top cut away, to 
favour the intruding plant, which stands 
as if it were in a rude liowcp*pot. The 
hollow part of the tree must, I suppose, 
be previously filled with earth. Avery 
excellent fence is tlms obtained for the 
young tara-plaut; but 1 conclude that j 


they are not Hindoos who thus mangle 
and violate tJie sacred tree of Siva. 

Towards noon the banks became 
again, though not rocky, high and pre- 
cipitous, ami full of holes for the mue- 
nas’ nests. We are fortunate in having 
a breeze, for the towing here would be 
dangerous, the bank being crumbling 
and undermined, and the stream flow- 
ing with great rapidity. A friend of 
Mr. Corrie’s had two dandees drowned 
in this place last month. I was asto- 
nished when he told me this, since it 
seemed almost as possible to drown an 
alligator as men of their habits. I was 
answered, however, that the poor fel- 
lows were worn out with towing, and 
that the current washed them under the 
boats, wlience they' liad not strength to 
recover themseUes. 

Two dervises, strange antic figures, 
in many-coloured patched garments, 
with large wallets, begged of us to-day. 
I gave a trifle to the elder, a venerable 
old man, who raised Ins hand with 
much dignity and prayed for me. 

At Bar, where I dined, is an old 
ruined house, with some little appear- 
ance of a palace, once the residence of 
the Jemantdar of the district, under the 
Mohammedan governnuuit. We brought- 
to about half-past six near an indigo- 
field, which filled my cabin with bugs. 
The night was very hot and close. 

Aiujust ly. — Another intensely hot 
day, but made bearable by a breeze. 
I found a young scorpion in my cai)in 
this morning among my books. It 
seems to prove that such pests are not 
so common in India as is often sup- 
posed, that I have now been ten months 
ill the country without seeing more ; and 
that, thoiigli I have walked a go<xi deal, 
and never particularly avoided places 
where such things are to be looked for, 
I have only seen one cobra de capello. 
I had supposed scorpions to be black, 
and was surprised to-day to see an ani- 
mal white and almost transparent. 

The pinnace got aground in passing 
from the chain of nullahs and jeels 
which we entered yesterday, into the 
main river, and we were obliged to call 
in the assistance of some fisherijtien lo 
help her off; they laboured hard for 
near an hour, and were grateful for a 
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gratuity of two pice ; they were nine in 
number, besides a Brahmin, who came 
dow n from a village while we were just 
getting disengaged, and extending a 
basket-full of scarlet flowere, applied 
for a thank-offering to his god, in con- 
sideration of our escape from danger. 
I thought he was merely asking for 
alms, not quite hearing what he said, 
but Abdullah explained his meaning. 
However, he had obtained his request. 

Our halting place was on a pleasant 
open sliore, opposite to Futwa, but still 
short of Patna. The country round is 
bare of wood, but well cultivated and 
very populous : the land laid out in al- 
ternate patches of grass-fallows, covered 
with cows, bulfaloes, and swine, and 
fields of millet and Indian corn, among 
which appear also some patches of the 
castor-oil plant, which, now that the 
coco-nut is no longer found, is the usual 
sii[)ply for their lamps. 

1 walked about a good deal, the even- 
ing being pleasant, and was much inte- 
rested. The butlaloes were all buried 
in the water, scarcely showing more 
than tljcir noses and horns above its 
surface ; hut as tlie sun went down they 
came out, sleek, black, and glossy; tot) 
wild aiui tiniorous to sutler an Euro- 
pean to aj)proaeh them, but showing no 
degree of fierceness. The pigs are 
small, black, and shaggy, of a very 
wild appea ranee. At the nearest vil- 
lage to which 1 w^alUed were two or 
three cottages, which, though mere ho- 
vels of mud and thatch, yet fi’om the 
size of their out-buildings, and the 
treading of many cattle all round them, 
I should conceive were really the resi- 
dences of tolerably wealthy farmers. 
Due of these, an old man, was threshing 
out a small kind of millet, by driving 
oxen over it round and round in a 
circle. They were just leaving off 
work as I came up, and a hind was 
bringinga large bundle of green Indian- 
corii, weeded from the thick crop, for 
their provender. I obsei*ved, however, 
that the animals, during their previous 
employment, were not muzzled, accord- 
ing to the Scriptural rule, at the same 
time that they were kept so < i;nstantly 
moving that "a few mouthfuls w'e*’e all 
that they could get. While I wras ex- 


amining this heap of grain, and asking 
th? old man some questions, his cowis 
came up for the evening, and I pleased 
him exceedingly, wlien the cowman 
ran forward to boat them from my 
path, by forbidding him to strike them. 
“Good! good!” he said, with an air 
indicative of much satisfaction, “one 
must not beat cows.” It seems to me 
that the tender mercies of the Hindoos 
towards animals are exhausted on cows 
only; for oxen they have no pity,—- 
they are treated with much severity, 
but I have not here s«f;eii them show 
such marks of cruelty as those near 
Calcutta. Comfortable, on the whole, 
as this village seemed, many of the 
houses must soon be rendered uninha- 
bitable, if, as seems by no ineaiis im- 
possible from present appearances, the 
river rises a single cubit higher. Their 
round granaries, however, are all raised 
considerably above the other buildings, 
and must. I should suppose, be tolerably 
safe. When 1 asked what was to be- 
come of the others if the river rose, the 
answer was, they hoped it would not 
rise more than a few inches higher, 
wliich would be sufficient for their 
fields, without starving their cattle. 

Futwa, which was directly opposite 
to u.s, is a large and ancient town, on a 
river for whicli the people of the towji 
seem to have no other name than 
“Futwa kee Nuddee.” Futwa is fa- 
mous for a very long and handsoine 
old bridge (an object of some rarity in 
India), and a college of Mussulman law 
and divinity, the Moulavies of which 
are widely renowned. The night was 
very cool and pleasant. 

Am/itst — We arrived at the south- 
east extremity of Patna about nine 
o’clock; it is a very. great, and from 
the water at some little distance, a very 
striking city, being full of large build- 
ings, with remains of old walls and 
towers, and bastions projecting into the 
river, with the advantage of a high 
rocky shore, and considerable irregu- 
larity and elevation of the ground l)e- 
hind it. On a nearer approach, we 
find, indeed, many of the houses whose 
verandahs and terraces are striking ob- 
jects at a distance to be ruinous ; but 
still in this respect, and in apparent 
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prosperity, it as nnic‘h exceeds Dax’ca 
as it falls short of it in the beauty and 
grandeur of its ruins. As we ap- 
proached, 1 proposed slacking sail to 
give the Corries time to come up; but 
Alohammed s;>id that opposite tlie old 
castle was one of the most rapi«l ami 
dillicult passages of the river between 
Hurdwar and Sangor, and that if we 
did not use the fine wind we now had, 
we might be ke[)t for weeks. We, 
tlierefoi-e, proececled along Ibis noble 
expanse of water, which I really think 
grow'S wider instead of narrower as we 
advance, and wbieb here, between wind 
and stream, was raised into waves little 
less than those which tlie Mersey soiiie- 
tiines exliihits below Liverpool; my 
boat for this sort of service is really a 
very fine one. At the east<*rri extremity 
of Ibitua is a large wood of palms and 
fruit-trees, pointi*<l out to me as the 
gardens belonging to a summer |)alaoe, 
built and planteil by the Nawab Jallier 
Ali-Khan. They arc reiiowuied for 
their beauty and extent, being tw’o.or 
three tniles in circuit. We also passed 
a large and dilapidatcH.1 palace, which 
had been tiie residence of the late Na- 
wfil) of Patna, Abbas Konli Khan, a 
splendid ami popular person; lie left no 
successor, but bis nearest heirs are two 
very intelligent yoting men, who are 
said to bold some lucrative employment 
under the bbiglish Government, and to 
be much in its eonfidence. The Iioiises 
ut the rich natives whicli w'c ])a.sst-d 
pretty much resemble those of C^ileutta. 
They have, however, the advantage of 
iuiniediatcly abutting on the river; and 
7 saw on*" which, heneatli its Corinthian 
superstructure, had a range of solid 
hiiildings of tlie Eastern (iothie, w ith 
pointed arehesaiid small windows, con- 
taining a suite of apartments almost on 
a level with the water, —munhabitahle, 

I should sui)pose, from damp during 
this season, hut wliich must be coolness 
itself during the liot winds. Thu con- 
tinued mass of buildings extends about 
four miles along the river, when it 
changes into .scattered cottiiges and 
bungalows, intersjier.sed with trees, till 
sqme more large and har'dsome build- ' 
ings appear about three miles further. 
This is Bankipoor, where are the Cpm- ; 


tenAP. XI 

pany’s opium w arehouses, courts of jus- 
tice, &c. «ii:c., and where most of tlieir 
civil .servants live. I had an invitation 
from Sir Charles D’Oyley, and sto})petl 
my boat literally at the gate of his 
house, w hich staiids very piea.sanlly on 
ti high bank above tlu: river. 1 me', 
here a Fianciscan friar, a ?’emarkably 
luind.some and intelligent-looking little 
man, whom I ininieiliatt ly ami l ightly 
guessed to be the Italian Ibidre, “Giii- 
lio Cesare,’* of w hom so much mention 
is made in Martyn's “ Life.” I linind 
great uinusemeiit and interest in look- 
ing over Sir (diaiies’s drawing-books; 
he is the best gentleman-artist 1 ever 
met with. lie says India is full of 
beautiful and i)ietnres({iie country, if 
people would but stir a little way iron 
the banks of the Ganges, and his ou r 
drawings and paintings certainly make 
g(KKl bis asser*^’on. The J>‘l)yleys 
offered me very kindly a bed-room on 
shore, wdiicb, as my boat was under the 
shelter of a high bank, 1 found inm’li 
cooler than the cabin. Soon after 1 ar- 
rived I rcceivi.’d a large jiacketof letters, 
and, thank God, a more comfortable 
account of those dearest to me. 

^I'he wind and the sf.a, i’or the river 
really deserves the naim^ continued to 
rise during tlie greater part of the day, 
so that the (7t)nies, it was very plain, 
could not get past the rook on wdiich 
the fort stands. Imleetl we afterwi rds 
heartl that at Dinapoor, where the 
stream is also usually violent, a biidge- 
ruw', and even a pinnace, liad been very 
nearly lost, and the latter actually 
aiinost filled wdth water, and driven 
ashore. 

After dinner Lady D’Oyley took me 
ronml rh(‘ only drive w'hicli is at this 
time of year practicable, being, though 
of a smaller extent, inucli such a green 
as the race-ground at Barruckpoor 
We passed a high building, shaped 
sometniiig like a glass-house, with a 
stair winding round its outside up to 
the toj), like tlie old prints of llic I'ower 
of Babel. It was built as a granary for 
the district, in pursuance,, of a plan 
adopted about thirty-five years ago by 
Government, after a great famine, as a 
iiicaiis of keeping downi the price of 
grain, but abandonc'd on a suxiposed 
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discovery of its inetlieac}', since no 
means in their hands, nor any build- 
ings wliich they could construct, with- 
out laying on fresh taxes, woidd have 
been sutlicient to collect or contain 
more than one day’s provision for the 
vast population of their territories. It 
is not only in a time of famine that in 
a country like India the benefit of pub- 
lic granaries wotdd l)e felt. These 
would, of eoni'se, be tilled by the agents 
of the Company in those years and 
those seasons when grain was cheapest, 
and when the enltivator was likely to 
be niined by the impossibility of ob- 
taining a rt.'lliunerating price. Hut the 
presence of an additional, a stead}' and 
a wenltliy custoiiH'r at such times in 
the market, to tlie amount of of the 
whole produce, or even less than that, 
would raise tlu* price of grain ll)or 
even 2«i per cent., and thus operate as a 
steady and constant Iwnmty on agricul- 
ture, more po]inlar by far, and as I con- 
ceive, more eilicient than any Corn Law 
which could he diwiscd. It appears to 
me, therefoi-e, that a system of such 
granaries, even on a very moderate 
scale throughout the provinces, woubl 
not only essentially relieve lamiiie, if 
it came, but, in some degree, prevent 
its coming; that it w^ould improve the 
situation both of Kynt and Zemindar, 
and make tliem moix* aide to pay tlieir 
dues to (government, w hile, as there is 
no neee.-jity or advantage (but rather 
the contrary) that the corn thus hoarded 
should he given aw'ay, tlu? expeiise to 
the Company would not be very mncli 
more than the first cost and sul»se«pu nt 
rex)air of the buildings, and the wages 
of the needful agents and lalmurers. I 
am M'ell aware of tlr^ usual answei’, 
that it is better to leave tliese things to 
private competition and speculation, 
that nmch ol’ the grain thus collected 
W'onld he spoiled, and become unfit for 
use, &c. Hut the first assumes a fact 
wdiich in India, I believe, is not correct, 
that there is either siiflicieiit capital or 
enterprise to enable or induce indivi- 
duals to stoi’e up corn in the manner 
contemplated. As for the sectuid, it 
w'ould. <)bviously l)e in years of over- 
production an eipial benefit to the cul- 
tivator to have a part of liis stock pur- 


chased and withdrawn from present 
consumption, even though what was 
thus purchased were actually burnt, 
while, though to keep tlie gi-anaries 
full of good grain would of course be 
more expensive to (joveriiment from 
the jH'rishable nature of the commodity, 
yet it would be I'lisy so to calculate the 
selling price as to cover tliis charge, 
and avoiil the necessity of imposing 
fresh public burthens. On the whole, 
therefore, I am incliiu'd to believe that 
the measure w as a wise one, ant] w^ell 
adapted to the stale of India, tbongh it 
is one, undoubtedly, whieh could only 
be carried into effect in peaceable times, 
and wlieii there was a considerable sur- 
plus revenue. 1 know my dear wife 
has no objection to this sort of politico- 
econoiiiical discussion, and therefore 
send it without fearing to tiie her. 
The building which lias ealh-d it forth 
is said to nave many imperfections, 
whieh made it vt'ry unfit for its desti- 
nation. 'rbe idea itself, wbieli is to 
pour the corn in at tlie lop, and lake it 
out through a small door at the bottom, 

I think a good one. Hut it is said tT» 
he ill-built, and by far too w't'sdc to sup- 
port the weight of its intended contents ; 
while, by a refinement in alisurdity, the 
door at the bottom is made to open in- 
wards, and, eonsetjin'ntly, when the 
granary was full, could never have 
been opened at all. It is now oeea- 
sioiudly used as a powder-magazine: 
but is at this moment quite empty, aiid 
only visited sometimes for the sake of 
its echo, which is very favourable to 
performances on the flute or bugle. 
IJiidenieath its walls I had a good deal 
of conversation with Padre Giulio, w ho 
speaks French, though not well, yet 
fluently. He is thoroughly a man of 
the world — smooth,' insinuating, ad- 
dicted to paying compliments, and, 
from bis various accomplishments, an 
acceptable guest at all English houses 
where French or Italian are under- 
stood. lie spoke witli great affection 
of Martyri, who thought well of him, 
and almost hoped that lie had converted 
him from Popery. 

He was apparently pleased with the 
notice wiiieh I paid him, and I Cer- 
tainly w as much amused and interested 
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with his conversiiticfi. I found him a 
great admirer of Metastasio, and of 
course not fond of Alfieri. He himself 
is, indeed, a Milanese, so tliat he feels 
for the former as for a countryman as 
well as a brother ecclesiastic, 'I'heir 
sect, he said, hail had a heavy loss in 
India, by the recent <leath of the Ro- 
mish Bishop of I'hibet, who came out 
a little before my arrival, and who was 
also an Italian of good family, and a 
v(‘ry elegant and accomplished scholar. 
He died in tliis neighbourhood about 
two months ago. I recollect lA)i*d 
Amherst speaking of him ; and he, on 
his part, Giiilio said, spoke much of 
Lora Amherst’s gootl nature, and good 
Italian. 

Aui/uat 21. — The Corries arrived 
this morning; with the Archdeacon 
and Mr, Northmore, who came over 
from Dina poor, I had to arrange the 
duties of tlie next day. The distance, 
it appears, from Bankipoor to Dina- 
poor is full seven miles in the dry sea- 
son ; at present between eight and nine, 
and through roads often impassable for 
a carriage. The majority of the Euro- 
peans in the neighbourhood (now that 
the 44th Regiment is no longer quar- 
tered here) live in BankijKwr and 
Patna, so that Sir C. D’Oyley was 
anxious that I should preach here 
rather than at DiiuqK)or. I thought of 
doing both, but was dissuad<*d from a 
journey in the heat of the day ; and I 
settled to remain here till Tuesday 
morning, and then go to Dinapoor to 
reach, and administer Confirmation. 

find that the river, w'hich offers at 
this moment so noble a sheet of water 
close to the garden-gate, is, in the dry 
season, two miles off, and scarcely visi- 
bh', there being only some small nul- 
lalis in the intervening space, which is 
then cultivated with rice and oats. 

August 22. — Mr. Corrie read j>rayers, 
and I preached to a congregation of, I 
should suppt)se, fifty people, all of the 
upper or middling ranks, of whom 1 
tliink thirty stayeil to receive the Sacra- 
ment. The service was pt.*rformcd in 
a large and convenient room, tlie court 
of appt?a], and a handsome service of 
tcmmuiiion plate was produced, pre- 
berved from the time that the Company’s 


chaplain, now removed to Dinapoor, 
was stationed at Patna. A veiy earnest 
and general ^Vish was expressed that 
Govenirnent would allow tliem a chap- 
lain still, 7'his, with the present estab- 
lishment, and the great demands on it, 
is 1 fear never likely to he granted, hut 
it would he a very great advantage and 
convenience to the place, and w’ould be 
attended with little expense, in com- 
parison, if an allowance were .made the 
chaplain at Dinapoor for a lodging and 
palanquin hire, and he were enjoined 
to visit Patna once a month. Some 
measure of tlie kind, with regard to 
this and many other stiv^ons almost 
similarly situated, I Ijope myself to 
suggest to Government as soon as I am 
better informed in the necessary details 
of the plans. 

Lady D’Oyley tot)k me this evening 
through some of the bazaars, and a part 
of a long avenue of trees, exteiuiing 
several miles into the country. Many 
of them are of great sizt‘, hut the whole, 
she said, were planted l»y the senior 
judge, ^Ir, Douglas, an old man w'ho 
has l)een a resident in or ]i(‘ar Patna 
for more than thirty years, during 
which he has only he<m* once from it 
as far as Dinapoor. The houses of the 
natives here are almost ail of mud, but 
their tiled roofs and verandahs give 
them a better aspect than tlu* common 
Bengalee cottage. The liackeries are 
very different from those of Calcutta, 
being little taheriiacles, like the movable 
military shrines reju esented on ancient 
monuments, witli curtains and awnings, 
and drawn eitlier by one horse or two 
oxen. We had a very pleasant, quiet 
evening, such as a Sunday evening ouglit 
to lx?, and concluded witli family pray- 
ers. On the whole I have been gi eatly 
pleased and interested w ith this visit. 

I observed in the course of the day 
a singular custom among the Europeans 
here; they liave no regular hiirial- 
ground, but inter their deceased rela- 
tives in their gardens and pleasure- 
grounds. Inttle urns and obelisks of 
this kind meet the eye near most of 
the bungalows, and there is one of the 
former under a fine tamarind-tree close 
to Sir C. D’Oyley’s windows. 

Affffust 23. — This day, like those 
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wJjicti had gone before if, was passed 
very agreeably, so much of it as 1 could 
spare irom business, in tlie society of 
my new friends, but offered nothing 
remarkable. There was a large party 
to dinner, which broke up early, and 
I spent the rest of the evening in* very 
agreeal)le conversation with the family 
circle. 

August 24. — Sir C. D’Oyley sent me 
in his carriage half-way to Dina{K)Or, 
wliere Mr. Northmore’s carriage met 
me. Tlie arclideacoii went in a “ Ton- 
a chair with a head like a gig, 
carried by bearers, nie whole way 
lies between iScattcrtHl !)ungalows. ba- 
zaars, and other buihlings, inteniiixed , 
w'ith gardens and inangoe groves; and 
three days without rain had made the 
dii'cet road not only passable, but very 
reasonably good. As we approached 
Dinapoor, symptoms began to appear of 
a great Knglish military station, and it 
was whiinsieal to see peeping out from 
beneath the palms and plantains large 
blue boards witli gilt letters, *' Digah 
Farm, llavell, Vietnaller,” ^S:c. ; “Mor- 
ris, 'I’ailor;” “Davis, Europe Ware- 
house,'’ ^Sic. Till cantoninent itself is 
the largest and ljan<lsomest which 1 
have seen, with a very fine (|iuiy, look- 
ing like a battery, to the river, and I 
think three extensive sijna res of barracks 
uniformly built, of one lofty ground- 
story well raised, stuccoed, and orna- 
mented with arcaded windows, and pil- 
lars between each. There are also ex- 
tensive, and, 1 understood, very hand- 
some barracks for the native troops, 
wdiieh I did not see, those which I have 
desei ibed being for Europeans, of whom 
there- are generally here one King’s 
reginieiit, one Cloinpany’s, and a nu- 
merous corps of artillery. Everything 
in fact is on a liberal scale, except what 
ladongs t<) the ehiireh and the spiritual 
interests of the inhabitants and neigh- 
bourluKHl. The former I found merely 
a small and incoiiveiiieut room in the 
barracks, which seemed as if it had 
been designed for a hospital-ward ; the 
reading-desk, surplice, books, &c. were 
all meaner and shaUbier than are to be 
seen in the poorest village chapel in 
England or Wales ; there w'ere iiu pun- 
kaiis, no wall-shades, or other tncaus 


for lighting up the church, no glass in 
the windows, no font, and till a paltry 
deal stand was brought for iny use out 
of an adjoining warehouse, no coninm- 
nion-table. llishop Middleton objected 
to administer confirmation in any but 
churches regularly built, furnished, and 
consecrated. Rut though I do not think 
that in India we need be so particular, 
I heaz'tily wished, in the present case, 
to see things more as they should bo, 
and as I Iiad I)eeii aeeustorned to see 
them. Nor, in more essential points, 
was there much to console me for this 
neglect of external deeeneies, I Jiad 
only fourteen candidates fi>r Confirma- 
tion, some of them so young that I 
almost doubted the propriety of admit- 
ting them, and there were perha[)S u 
dozen pei>;ons besides in the church. 
It is very true that the King's regiment 
(the 44th) was absent, but the Com- 
pany’s European regiment, most of them 
young men, might have been expected 
to furnish, of itself, no inconsiderable 
nuinlier, when the conduct of those at 
Dum Dum on similar occasions is re- 
collected. There arc, likewise, several 
indigo-planters in tlie neighhourhood, 
many of theni with families, and many 
others who had themselves never been 
confirmed, to w hom the chaplain of the 
station had long since sent notice, but 
who had none of them given any an- 
swer to his letters ; he, indeed (wlioin 
I found extremely desirous of contri- 
buting to the iiuprovcmcntof the people 
under his care), lamented in a very 
natural and unaffected manner the gi'oss 
neglect of Sunday, the extraordinary 
inattention on the part of the lower 
classes to all religious concerns, and 
the indifference hitherto shown l>y the 
Company’s military olficLM's now at 
Dinapoor to everything like religions 
improvement. While the 44th was 
here a very different and admirable 
example was set by Colonel Morrison 
and his officers, and the men themselves 
were most of them patterns of decent 
conduct and repilar attendance in 
church, not only in the morning but ii 
the evening, at which time their at- 
tendance was perfectly voluntary. 

^ There had lieen a school for the 
European children and those recniite 
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who could not ivnil, hut this Ir.id fullcii 
to (Irony, bccaiist* nohody w«udd suh- 
MTiho, mill tin* ohnjihiiu alone could not 
tuipjiort it. Tlic ( luvorninoiit scut, six 
luoudis n<ro, a Icudiup lihrary for the 
use of thoir I’.nrop aii soldiers, and 
allowed ci^ht rupees u month to the 
clerk for keepin;; it, hut tin* hriendc- 
inajor, to whom tJie hooks were <*oii- 
si^iied, liad nevei* uiij)acked them, ni- 
lepin;^ (of which lie was not tie* prnper 
jml^o*) “ that tlu*y wm'e too few to he 
of any use,” and “ that there was nn 
jtlaoe to pul iheiii in,” as if a cnrui r of 
the I'oom now used as a i*lunvh would 
not: have aiiswereil tli * purpose ]u*r- 
fectly. 

Of the Miiropean reeiment, though 
if was “ ill orders ” tlait the nu*i» slmnld 
atteiel ehureli every Sunday, v<‘rv few 
ever came, and l<hun any nflieer hiil 
the adjutant, and the nei.ixhhouriii.u: 
]tlauters seemed utterly without rcli- 
piniiofany kind, never applying- to the 
oleffiy man, e\e, pt |i>r marriav", hurial, 
aud the hajili /.i iiy>- of their children. 
Mr. Northnmre, who i.'.a\e me this ac- 
count, com[)l. Plied tliat he was often 
sadly tUseonra'.'.ed, and h'd to fear that 
soni ' d.lieiee.ev in hiuisidf Mas the 
cause of this ue-Jeet of his mini- I’M, 
hut that lie M as I'omforted to fmd hi’ 
itti'iidance both a«a*eptaMo and ns<‘ful 
to the si(d\ men in the Imspital, where, 
indeed, I liear 111- eoudiict is marked 
hy very print dilipi nee aud lunuanitv. 
For the laiuentahle stale of thiiips of 
M hieh 111 * conipl iins, then- arc many 
reasons for M'hieh In* can in nowise he 
a'*conntahh*, and whieli, to ^U’eveiit Ids 
f'enn;- diseonraLi<‘d, I took rare to jjniul 
OUT to him. Oiu- of the-e 1 shall ]iro- 
•aViIy liiiil hut loo ]ire\ ah et thronjhout 
the Indian army, where ilu* carlv aire 
at whieli the otVieers leave llnjl.m.’, 
the little I'onirol to wl lieh they are 
afterwards suhireted, and the verv few 
npjiortuuifies alhuded to most of them 
of ox er lieariiyi? a sermon, or ii>inin;i in 
puldic j>i*ayer, iidpht he expected to 
lieathei.lse them even far more ih.m Me 
Itiid is the case. 

Hut at DinaptKU* sorc.cthiufr may he 
also ascribed to the cxpeeduifr bad con- 
duct of tlu* late cbaplaiii, w ldcb must 
hav ' drivv n many from the church. 


whom it would be very difficult for tbe 
most ])()i>ular jircacher to entice back 
again. And the w aul of a decent chureh 
is the strongest cause of all. The pre- 
sent room barely ailords ac(*oinmodation 
for lialf tlu* soldiers who might he ex- 
pected to attt'ud, w ilhout leaving any 
for the ollieers’ families, or the neigh- 
hoiiiing ]ilaiiters. Tlu*se, tlu'refore, 
tlumgli room is generally to he had. 
liavc an exeiise to otVer to their con- 
seieiu'es for not attending; and it is 
really true, that l‘or women and chil- 
dren of the np[n‘r class to sit jostling 
with Koldii'is in a small eUiso room, 
without pimkalis, w ith a drive of pi*r- 
haps three or four mih‘s before and :il‘ier 
service, is not a jirospect whieli would 
make u man very fond of bringing his 
family to attend divine si*rvi(*e. A spa- 
eious and airy ehnr(*h would greatly 
remove these diflieiilties. Cioveriiiuent 
did, 1 understand, promise oir* some 
time liaek ; but the military otfieers, to 
wlioiu the jireparatiou of tin* estimate 
aud plan wais h lY, ti>uk no trouble in 
tin* busiiu‘ss. On tlu* wlmle, what I 
s.iw aud beard, both at ami after ehurch, 
made me low' and sad, towliii'h, per- 
haps, the beat of the day, tin* most op- 
ju-cssive 1 have yet fell in India, greatly 
eoiitribuled, 

(hi my ri'tiini to the )ilniiaee, v.hieh 
had meantime mnie on iVom rankipoor, 
I found that to avoid the fury of tlie 
stream they had mooreil her in a narrow 
nullah, whieh constitutes the liaihour 
of Diuapoor, aud w hieli w as filled witli 
at! kinds of vc>sels, while one of its 
hanks was covered with warehouses, 
and tlu* other occupied Vm' a great cattle- 
fair. 'The heat was intense, and no 
hri uth <»f air couhl visit us. whilst as 
evening came on we w iu e sure of heing 
devoinvil h\ muMpiit* s. 1 soon made 
up iny mind, and told the serang to 
leave the nnlhdi ami anchor in the 
middle of the ri\er. w hen I had dressed 
and left the pinnace, and to have tlie 
jolly-boat waiting for me at night, on 
the l>i*acli, below the batK ry. 

In tlu* evening Mr. Xorthiiiore called 
to take me a drive before dinner. We 
went to Digah Farm,”, the place I 
had passed in the morning, which is 
extremely wvll w('rth seeing. Itisu 
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tiivrrii, a lar^e gronnd-Hootvd house 
with exce llent nxiins, very handsoiiu-ly 
litteel up, sm rouiui«*d with some of the. 
most extensive ran^n^s of cow-liouses, 
pjiv-stves, plaei'S for fattening sheep and 
cattle* dairies, cS:e. tliat I ever saw, all 
ke|)t beautilully clean, with a larj:e 
grass court ftdl of poultry, and in llie 
middle a very pretty tlnwer-aanleii. 
'ro the hack is a large kitelu-ii-gard n. 
and beyond tliis staeks of oats and other 
grain, not nnworlliy of an I’nglish 
farmer. The keeper is named Ilavell, 
a very respeelahle man. lie is the 
hutt'her, eorn-<lealer, In^ wer, wine-na r- 
eliaiit, cont’.-et i<»Mer, aiid ax-ehaiuller 
of all this part of India. 

During tiie drive 1 endeavoured to 
put Mr. N(ntliinor«‘ in tin* way of' get- 
ting’ some of t hose aids fr<.>m the mili' 
t;trv tillieers (tf tin* eantonnieiil, to 
which, liy the n*gnlations of govern- 
ment, he is eiitiilod. And aflerwa:’<|s, 
at ilinner. where acre [»resent most oi‘ 
tlie olUcej'< now in garrivon, 1 snce< <‘ded, 
1 hope, ill getting tin* re-estal>lishment 
of the St iiooi, togetlier itli the asMi- 
rauce from tin* eo.'uin 1 <)f the l'ajri>}H'ari 
regiment, tlutl In* would urg<* his re- 
eniits to attend, ainl promote <mly tJiosi* 
men to he i -ui-eoinnih sioiml tjHieers who 
could read and w rile—a nn/asure whieli 
would soon make reading and writing 
universal. 'I'l’..* hrigade-niajor was ia»t 
present, Imt 1 said all I C'aihl to the 
colonel ahi'iit tin* leiidjiig lila-ary, ami 
a more v.'gulai* atteiulanee td the troops 
in church, ‘iml was gk'.d to find wliat 1 
said extri*nu*Iy well takt'ii. 'I’he library 
1 think I liavc secured, .since e\t iy- 
hody present seemed pleased with flie 
idea, when tlie nature of its contents 
and the system of circulation were ex- 
plaincil. The heat w as something whieh 
.a man who had not been out of Europe 
would scarcel\ conceive, an<l tliejiarty, 
out of etitpiette ou my account, were 
all ill their cloth uniforms. I smui pint 
tiicin at tlieir ease, however, in this 
articular, and I am almost iudiiietl to 
ope that thew'hite jackets, winch were 
immediately sent for, put them in belter 
humour t*oth with me and my sugges- 
tions. 

I was much pressed to stay over the 
next Sunday, or at least a lew days 
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longer ; hut it is only l)y going to-mor- 
row that I can liojie to reach (jluizei*** 
jKJor, or even Buxar, l>y Sunday next ; 
an<l all agreed, on telling them wliat I 
had to do, that I hatl no time to spare 
in onler to reach IJoinbay heftire llie 
hut winds. 

Amiunt *2.5. — 1 parted from DinapiKir 
under a salute of artillery, and sailed 
along tlie norfheni hank, whieh, where 
we fii*st ai>proaelnd it. luesentiMl an 
outline fir luilder and more ahrupd than 
iimsl w liieh I have s<*en <»n tlie(»anges, 
being a ])re<‘ipitous liank ttf reil eartli 
overhung w Itli trees and slinibs, w ith 
a native lunise of s<ime eonseipu nee tui 
its summit. 

About noon we arrivetl at Clmprah, 
a large town ou the north hank of the 
riMT, or rMllji*r on an arm of’ the river 
dividi‘<l from the main sti'i’ani hy sc;me 
marsliy i'^laiuls. ( 'hiijiriih wa.s tliesiviu* 
of a ilefeat rt'ceived I'y .Mr. I.aw fi’oni, 
I believe. Sir Eyre (’tiob* (then ('apt. 
(’o<it<*b It is now tlie chief town of 
tin* <li>triVt ot‘ .Sanun, and itji* resiib nce 
of the jm!g(.' and eolh*eior. ami contains 
also a good many large, haml.* fiiiu* na- 
ti\ e Iniiisi s, ami om* wry pi’i 11^ mos<|nr’, 
or |>:igoda, 1 know n<il which. Its 
arehileclure r\*M nibles tin* first; hut 
there are a ji* » jnil-trei*, glnit, and other 
things near it. wliich lea*l me to .‘•us- 
peet the latter, and I do imt think it.s 
eiitramv tallies with the regard shown 
in all moMptes to the Kibla. While I 
was ill this place, vainly waiting for 
the (’orrii **;, a very fine ami fast-sallinu 
binlgerow arriveil with Mr. and .Mrs. 
Anson, on their way to join his regi 
ment at Meerut, and we [/roceeded to- 
gether. 

N«-*ar our lialting-place, which w :is a 
very jileasant one, was a little opou 
shed uceiipieil hy a Hindoo anetie, 
w ith a iloiihle (luaiitity of thing and 
chalk ou Ids fare, who was singing ii: 
a plaintive monotonous tone to a little 
knot of peasants, who seeim/tl to regard 
him with great veneration. lie did 
not lM.*g of us, hut suspended his h vinii 
wdiile w'c piassetl between him and the 
Ganges. He had not the tiger-skin, 
which those whom I ^aw at Boglijioor 
app^-ared to take particular pleasure in 
displaying. A village wrjs near, and a 
L 
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iine orchard of niangoe-trces ; a imm- 
ber of l)earers passed with packages of 
Tarious kinds, belonging, as they said, 
to a certain potentate named the “ Dum- 
Uaja,” who was crossing the country to 
pay a visit somewhere in this neigh- 
bourhoiKl. I was in hopes of an op- 
portunity to see an Indian of rank on a 
journey, but it apjieared that the great 
man had already passed. We overtook 
a numbei- of vessels to-day, two of them 
of a curious and characteristic de- 
scription. One was a budgerow at 
Olmprah, pretty deeply laden, with a 
large blue Ijoard on its side, like that of 
an academy in England, inscril)e<l 
“ Goods for sale on commission,'’ being 
ill fact strictly a floating shop, whicli 
supplied all the smaller stations with, 
what its owners- would probably call, 
“ Europe articles.” The other was a 
more elegant vessel of the same kind, 
being one of the prettiest pinnaces I 
ever saw, with an» awning spread over 
the qinirter-deck, under which sate a 
lady and two gentlemen reading, and 
looking so comfortable, that I could 
have liked to join their party. I found 
that it was the floating shop of a wealthy 
tradesman at Dinapoor, who, towards 
the middle of the rains, always sets 
out in this manner with his wife, to 
make the tour of the upper provinces, 
as high as his boat can curry, ascending 
alternate years, or as he finds most 
custom, to Agra, Meerut, or Lucknow, 
by their reK\)ective rivers, and furnish- 
ing glass, cutlery, perfumery^ &c. &c., 
to the mountaineers of Deyra Doon, 
and the Zeunanahs of Ihuijeet Singh 
and Sindia. We passed in the course 
of this day the mouths of no less than 
three great rivers falling into the 
Ganges from dift'ereiit quartei*s, the 
Soane from the south and the moun- 
tains of Gundwana, the (iiiiidiich fVom 
NepanI, and the Dewah from, I believe, 
the neighbourhood of Almorah; each 
of the three is larger and of longer 
course than the Thames or Severn. 
What an idea does this give us of the 
scale on which nature works in these 
countries ! 

The heat all this day would have been 
intense, had not the breeze tempered 
it* No rain has fallen for many days. 


Aupufit 2f>. — Our fine wind con- 
tinued, which was the more fortunate, 
since the sun was intenstdy hot and 
bright/ Inour Vayto Bnxar 'the sir- 
dar came to me Avith hands joined, and 
that sort of anxious smile which sig- 
nifies that its wearer is about to ask a 
favour. lie said that his parents lived 
close to the place where we now were, 
and requested a two days’ leave of ab- 
sence (promising to join me on Sun- 
day night at Ghazeepoor), and also 
that k would advance him a month’s 
wages to leave with them. I could 
not refuse him, though he is a very 
valuable person on board, and mention 
it because it seems to show that among 
these poor people there is at least filial 
piety. The calling to see them was, 
indeed, natural; but the gift of the 
month's wages was what many valets- 
<le-chamhre in England w-ould have 
thought, 1 fear, “ quite out of charac- 
ter.” I forgot to mention in the proper 
place that the sota-burdar had made a 
similar retpiest at Bankipoor, where he 
had, he said, a wife and three children 
still at home, and that Alidullah, whose 
friends also live in l^atna, had been to 
see them, and brought back with him 
divers books, clothes, and other things, 
which he had left behind him when he 
umlertook that voyage to England in 
his return from which we met him. 
He, however, did not ask for any ad- 
vance of money, as he said his relations 
were pretty well otf, and more able to 
help him than he them. He did not 
seem to anticipate much kindness of 
I'eception, but veturneil in good spirits, 
and asked for another day's leave of 
absence. 

I found Biixar (which I had ex- 
pected to see a little ruinous fort, re- 
markable only as the scene of the battle 
which conllnned the British in the pos- 
session of Bengal and Bahar) a largo 
and respectable Mussulman town, with 
several handsome mosques, — one of the 
largest and neatest bazars wliich I have 
seen, and some good-looking European 
bungalows. We bad some difficulty, 
owing to a crowd of boats, in getting 
our little vessel moored in a -nullah (or 
colly, as they call them here), which is 
the usual liar hour of the place. I could 
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have preferred the open river, but tlie 
beach was very inconvenient, and the 
stream so strong that I did not like to 
press the point. Nor was the creek in 
question by any means so close and hot 
as that of Dinapoor. As soon as wc 
touched ground, 1 sent a letter to Cap- 
tain Field, the fort-adjutant, requesting 
him to make my arrival known to the 
Europeans in garrison, in order that, if 
there was any clerical assistance wanted, 
they might call on. me in the forenoon 
of the next day. I was soon afterwards 
visited by Captain Field, who said he 
had immediately sent round the requi- 
site notice, and apprehended that there 
would be some glad to avail themselves 
of it. He told me, to my surprise, 
that he had no less than one hundred 
and tifty Europeans in gsirrison, his 
whole force amounting to six hundred 
men. He also apologised for not hav- 
ing sahited’ine on my arrival, and on 
my telling him that I always supposed 
his fort was dismantled, he said that it 
was still so far in good order that 
nothing hut an European force could 
take it, except by a very long siege. 
On hearing the number of Europeans, 
1 expresse<l my regret that I could not, 
without great inconvenience, stay over 
Sunday; to which he repliwl, that he 
was convinced (as they had so very 
seldom an opportunity of attending di- 
vine service) they would thankfully 
assemble if I would give them prayers 
:iud a sermon at ten the next day, to 
wliich, of course, I gladly consented. 
A welcome sliower of rain fell this 
evening. 

Anqitst 27. — I went in the moniing 
with Captain Field to see the fort, which 
is a small square, with a high ranqiart 
e^sed with turf, four circular bastions, 
a deep and wide ditch, a good glacis, 
and a sort of lower fort, extending to 
and commanding the river. 'I'he view 
from the ramparts is pleasing and ex- 
tensive. There is one quarter which 
is, I think, extremely assailable, and j 
which Major Dugald Dalgetty would | 
unquestionably have pressed him to 
fortify. Still, as he truly said, it might 
stand a siege of some length from a 
native army, and its situation on tiie 
Ganges, in its ueai'est approach to the 


Ghorkha territories, might make such 
a defence by no means unimportant, in 
the event of a rupture with those moun- 
taineers. It is this possibility, indeed, 
which now constitutes the principal 
value of the great stations of Dinapoor 
and Ghazeepoor 

After breakfast I went to Captain 
Field’s house, wliich lie had arranged, 
as well as it admitted of, as a church. 
The principal room, and the adjoining 
verandah, were filled with old soldiers ; 
two little rooms on each side contained, 
to my sniprisc, a number of natives, 
mostly women and children, while 
some officers and their wives were 
ranged round my desk. All were very 
attentive, and the old soldiers more par- 
ticularly (who had almost all prayer- 
books) joined in the re> ponses with a 
regularity, an exactness, and a zeal, 
wliich much affected me, and showed 
how much, in tlieir situation, they felt 
the blessing of an opportunity of public 
worship. I morj? than half repented 
of my intention to leave tliem IxTore 
Monday. Hut I uas 'aware that Glia- 
zeepoor had, at least, an equally nume- 
rous congregation, equally without a 
clergyman ; and it occurred to me that 
the Archdeacon might stay here, and 
join me in time f()r the confirmation on 
Tuesday. This good man Jiad never 
told me of the native (Christians xit 
Ihixar; yet tliey are most of them the 
children of his own quiet and unwearied 
exertions in the cause of ( Jod. Some of 
them came up ailer church to beg for 
Hiiid(K)st4inee Prayer-I.ooks and Gos- 
pels, a few of which I was able to sup- 
ply them with. 

The schoolmaster too, a MussulinaL 
convert of the name of “ Cun eem Mus- 
s<*eh” (mercy of Messiah), came up to 
offer the report of his scholars, and to 
hojie I would come 'and see them as 
seinhled. I went in my palkce, after 
consigning to Captain Field some Hi- 
hies and tracts for his inen, through 
some pretty green lanes and shady 
places, resembling the neighboiirhooil 
of an English village, escorted by Ca]> 
tain Field in his tonjon, with full pomp 
of orderly serjeant, spear-raeii, and 
I other equipments of an up-country 
coinman^nt, and followed by a niar- 
L 2 
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vcllous crowd of women and boys, 
whom my silver sticks attracted. 
ing one of the great days in the feast of 
Mohurrun, we found the tomb of a 
Mussulman saint decorated with three 
green banners, and other preparations 
for their prayers ; but when wc passed 
nobody was there, and its appearance 
was so like a cross in a market-town 
during fair-time, that it did not detract 
from the English appearance of the 
view. 

We stopped at the door of a very neat 
native cottage, surrounded bv a garden 
iif plantains and potatoes, with tlowers 
trained round the gtite, and a high 
green hedge of the prickly pear. Here 
lived a I\Irs. Simpson, a native of Agra, 
ainl one of Mr. Corrie’s converts, now 
the willow of a serjeant in the Com- 
pany’s service, and getting her bread 
by teaching a few girls to road and 
work. She asked anxiously about Mr. 
Ckn'rie, but there was no appearance of 
mnt about her; ini^ped her stock of 
English did not seeiti very extensive. 
Here one of the English serjeants, with 
Ills wife, a very pretty native girl, bap- 
tized, as I underst(X)(t, by Mr. Palmer, 
of Gbazeepeor, brought their son, a 
fine boy, of four years old, for baptism, 
and during the ceremony a number of 
females and children remained in the 
gnirden and verandah, carefully kneel- 
ing when we kneeled, and liowing at 
every repetition of the name of Jesus. 
The scene was veiy interesting, and 
the beauty of theliackgroimd, the h*ame 
of tlie picture, and the costume of the 
M'orshippers, added to its picturesque 
beauty. At the close of the ceremony 
Curreem Musseeh went out to speak to 
them, and tliey ran off, I did not know 
'why. Mrs. Simpson said slie had a 
very small subscription raised by some 
ladies in tlie neigh liourliood, amounting 
to four nqiees a month, for her school, 
but that her neighbours sometimes 
helped her. She owned that she had 
seldom more than six or eight scholars, 
children of the European soldiers 
chiefly, to whom she taught reading 
and working. She asked for nothing 
but a prayer-book (she had a very good 
Hindoostanee New Testament and Pen- 
tateuch, and some spelling-books for 


her school), but accepted a small dona- 
tion with much thankfulness, 

Curreem Musseeh’s house, which we 
next visited, was still smaller than 
Mrs. Simpson's, and had not the few 
old pieces of European furniture which, 
in hers, marked her husband’s nation 
and profession. Adjoining it was a 
little school-house, which we found full 
of women and children (about 30 or 
3.5), on the ground, which was spread 
with mats, with their books in their 
laps. This served as their church 
also, where they and a few of their 
husbands, mostly European soldiers, 
who understood Hindoostanee, met 
three times a week in the evening for 
prayer. This school is supported, and 
Curreem Mussceh’s salary paid, by the 
Church Missionary Society, and they 
have been sometimes, though very 
rarely, visited by a Missionary in 
orders. I regretted grcutly tliat I 
could not address them with any effect 
in their own language, tliough I was 
strongly tempted to try; they, many 
of them indeed, knew a little Englisli, 
but so little that they could not have 
been at all the better for anything 
said to them in that tongue, nor, except 
a few words, could they have under 
stood the service this morning. I 
heard them read, however, and (by 
choosing such chapters of the New 
Testament us I was best aciiuainted 
with) was able to follow them, and to 
show them that I did do so. They 
read extremely well, distinctly, slowly, 
and as if they understood what they 
read; they afterwards answered several 
of the questions in Watts’s Catechism, 
and repeated the Creed, Lord’s Prayer, 
and the Ten Commandments, giving a 
sort of exposition of each. I was ex 
tremely pleased and surpi'iscd at all J 
witnessed here. 

On my return to the pinnace, I found 
that the Corries were not visible even 
from our mast-head, so that they plainly 
could not arrive before night, while 
two officers, wh(> had just come in a 
budgerow from Ghazeepoor, said that 
if tlie wind failed ever so little I should 
not get there in one day, ■ I therefore 
wrote a few lines to Mr. Corrie, ex- 
plaining my plans, and advising liim tp 
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stay over Sunday at Buxar, and set off, 
finding as an additional reason for 
quitting my present situation, that the 
water in the river had fallen nearly 
a cubit in the course of the night, 
and that, if I remained, I might have 
some difficulty in getting the pinnace 
out of the coliy. 1 had the usual sa- 
lute from the garrison, and left Buxar 
after a day of great and unexpected 
interest. 

The attendants in the school were of 
all ages, several young boys, some 
little girls, but the majority full-grown 
women. The boys were in the usual 
attire of other Indian children ; the 
women and girls were decently wrapped 
up in their long shawls, barefooted, 
with the anklets and armlets usual 
witli their countrywomen, but with no 
marks of caste ou their foreheads. I 
heartily ■wished for some of the enemies 
of missions to see, in this small and 
detaclied instance, the good which, in 
a quiet and unpn'tending way, is really 
doing among these |)oor pe()j)le. Cur- 
reem Mnssceh w^as, I believe, a havildar 
in the CompaLv’s army, and his sword 
and sash were still hung up, with a not 
u.npleasing vanity, over the desk where 
he now piresided as catechist ; he is a 


very decent-looking, middle-aged man, 
his white cotton clothes and turban ex- 
tremely clean, and his colour, like that 
of most of the inhabitants of these pro- 
vinces, not very much darker than the 
natives of the south of Europe. I am 
indeed often surprised to observe the 
difference lietween my dandees (who 
are nearly the colour of a black tea- 
pot) and the generality of the peasants 
whom we meet with on the shore or 
in the bazars. The dillerence of climate 
will not account for this, for I have 
never in Bengal felt the sun more 
powerful than it has been within these 
last few days in Bahar ; nor, though 
the people here ■wear rather more 
clothing than the lowest ranks of Ben 
galees, doi's this amount to more than 
a mantle over the head and shoulders, 
which, after all, they put on during 
the rain and breeze, not in the sun. I 
cannot help believing that as tlie lan- 
guage is dillereiit, so their race is also, 
and that in Bengal are some remains 
of an earlier, perhajis a negro stock, 
such as are now found in the Andaman 
islands, but who have been subdued 
by, and amalgamated with, the same 
northern coiKjuerors who drove the 
Puharroes to their mountains. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

BCXAR TO BENARES. 

(’aramnasa— Gliazeepoor — l^ord Cornwallis's Monument — Palace — Salubrity — Rose-Fields — 
Suttees — Loners — Dak Journey — Seidpoor — hcnares— Case of Native Christians — C'on- 
firmation — Mission .Schools — Description of Hcnares — Native Houses — Pa-fodas — Vish- 
\aypsa— Observatory — Jain Temple — Vidalaya — Hindoo Astronomy — Street Preaching — 
Ainrut Row — Visit, from the Raja. 


A LITTLE to the south-west of Buxar 
we passed u lar«ie town with some neat 
mosipies and the remains of a fort, 
named Chowsar, and a little further 
the mouth of a considerable river, the 
Caramnasa, whose singular properties 
I have before mentioned. It is for 
tills river, which crosses the great road 
from Calcutta to Benares, that the rope- 
hri<ig(* exhibited by Mr. Shakespear at 
Co.ssipoor was intended by the Baboo 
liamchnnder Narain. At this place it 
is the boundary between the provinces 
of Bahar and Allahabad, and was, till 
the administration of Warren Hastings, 
who pushed on the border to Benares, 
the extreme limit of the Company's 
territories. How vastly have they since 
lieen extended! The river is here 
much contracted ii^ width, as might be 
expected after getting above the junc- 
tion of so many great tributary streams, 
and the banks are generally hi ^ and 
abrupt. The couiitiy has but little 
timber in comparison with Bengal, but 
would not be thought deficient in this 
respect in most parts of Europe. The 
trees are round-topped, few palms being 
seen, and the cultivation, wheat, oats, 
and pulse, intermixed with gi’ass leys 
covered with vast herds of cattle. 

In passing along a colly, whicn we 
entered a little after we left the Caram- 
iiasa, I heard some disputing on deck, 
and .suddenly found the boat going over 
to the other side of the stream. On 
inquiry, the Venetians being closed on 
the side where the difficulty was, I was 
told that some European serjeants, with 


some Company’s boats under their 
charge, who had put up for the night 
on that shore, had sent a message 
warning us off, l<*8t our tow-line should 
occasion them some little trouble. I 
was angry, and asked the serang why 
he attended to such an impertinent 
order, and why lie obeyed it Avithout 
consulting me ? He answered that one 
side of the stream was really as good 
as the other, and that, as he expected 
soon to lugana for the night, he had no 
desire to be in the neighbourhood of 
such people. However, it is, I fear, a 
specimen of the way in which these 
gentry order about the natives, and 
even the European traders ; not seeing 
any uniforms or white people in the 
boat, they perhaps took it for one of 
the floating shops which I have men- 
tioned. 

We brought to about a quarter of an 
hour afterwards, by a vast grass field, 
divided into butts by rows of the tall 
and beautiful cotton-grass. It is culti- 
vated for the “ choppers” (tliatched 
roofs) of bungalows, and also for ropes, 
and even for a coarse but strong lund 
of canvas. It evidently was regarded 
as a valuable crop, from the exactness 
with which it was planted. As no 
cows would eat it except in extreme 
hunger, it is safe from their attacks, 
and the intervening strips of grass 
afford a rich and noble* pasture. I 
never saw, I think, finer land. The 
banks of the river are all a light inarlv 
loam, like garden-mould, dry, sound, 
and friable, without any intermixture 
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of stones or cold clay, and with very 
little sand. Abdullah, who is a warm 
patriot, so far as his admiration of 
the climate, soil, and productions of j 
Hindostan goes, anti who is much 
pleased to observe the interest which 
I take in these matters, said, “ Ah, my 
Lord, why not get leave to buy land in 
this good place and good climate. My 
Latly and children always have gootl 
health here, settle it on young lady, 
native of country, and call it llarriet- 
poor.” 1 laughed, and told him the 
reastms of the law which hindered the 
Kiiglish from buying land in India; 
he owned that it was a very good law 
to prevent the English collectors and 
magistrates from l)eing temptc‘d to ex- 
tort lands, as the Mussulmans had done, 
from the people by false accusations, 
and added, that it was wonderful how 
the English parliament took notice of 
every thing and every l)ody. 

Af/ffust 28. — It is quite extraordinary 
to see how much and how fast tlie 
w'aters arc sul.>sidiiig ; surely the rains 
have not ceased thus early ! If they 
have, it would augur ill for my getting 
to Cawnpoor by w ater, and (what I am 
far more afraid of ) would make the 
neighbourhood of Calcutta very un- 
healthy. 1 have been visited within 
these few days by several large wasps 
or hornets, of greater hulk and duller 
colours than those of England, but not 
so numerous us to ho troublesome. 

Ghazeepoor, where 1 arrived this day, 
is another large tow'ii or city, and frt>m 
the river very striking, though, like all 
the Indian cities I have passed, its 
noblest buiitlings on approaching them 
turn out to be ruins. The river, though 
narrow'er than 1 have been lately ac- 
customed to sc^ it, is still as wide as 
the Hooghly at Cossipoor. At the 
eastern extremity of the town is a very 
handsome though ruined palace, built 
by the Naw-ab Cossim Ali Khun, the 
most airy and best contrived, so far as 
can be perceived from its outward ap- 
pearance, of any of the eastern build- 
ings w hich I have seen. Its verandahs 
are really magnificent, but its desola- 
tion is so recent, that it is very far from 
being a pleasing object on approaching 
near enough to perceive its decay. It 


might still at no great expense he made 
one of the handsomest and bestsituate<l 
houses in India. At the other ex- 
tremity of the town, and separated from 
it by 'gardens and scattered cottages, 
are the houses of the civil servants of 
the Company, mostly with ground-i’oors 
only, but large and handsome, and be- 
yond these is the military cantonment, 
ugly low bungalows, with sloping roofs 
of red tile, but deriving some advantage 
from the trees w ith which (very dif- 
ferent from the stately but naked ban- 
racks of Dinapoor) they are surrounded 
and intermingled. I'Jie most conspicu- 
ous among them is the inonninent to 
Lord (Cornwallis, who died here on his 
way up the country. It has a white 
dome like a pepper-pot, but when tlie 
young trees, which are growing up 
puiid it, shall have got a little liigher, 
it will not look ill from the river. 

Almost immediately as my vessel 
came to shore, Mr. Melville, who had 
seen it in its approach, came on board 
to say that he had given u)> his own 
house, and was staying with Mr. C. 
Hay ley, w ho hoped lor my comjiany 
also. In their agreeable society I passed 
the three days which I remained at 
Ghazeepoor, and from them obtained 
so much valuable information, that 1 
cannot help regretting I hud not time, 
and have not memory, to put down half 
of it. Some difficulties were felt about 
a proper place for divine service next 
day, the place (an old riding-lioust*) 
wdiich had been used as a church before 
the station lost its chaplain, being in so 
ruinous a state that the quartermaster 
had re]K>rtcd it some time since to 
(Government as unsafe for any persons 
to assemble in. A ^Ir. Watson, a 
tradesman in the place, however, ol‘- 
fered his long room, generally used for 
auctions, and sometimes for assemblies, 
which, now that the l’hiroi>ean regi- 
ment was absent, and the probable 
congregation less immevous than it 
otherwise would have been, answered 
the purpose extremely well, being large, 
airy, and furnished both with seats and 
punkahs. 

During our drive this evening I had 
a nearer view of Lord Cornw'allis’s 
monument, which certainly does not 
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improve on close inspection ; it has 
been, a very costly building ; 

its materials are excellent, being some 
of the finest freestone I ever saw, and 
it is an imitation of the celebrated 
SiViyl’s temple, of large proportions, 
solid masonry, and raised above the 
ground on a lofty and striking base- 
ment. But its pillars, instead of beauti- 
ful Corinthian well tinted, are of tlie 
meanest Dorie. They are quite to^) 
sleialer for their lieight, and for the 
iieavy entablature and cornice wdiich 
rest on them. Tlie dome, instead of 
springing from nearly the same level 
with tbe roof of the surrounding portico, 
is raised ten feet higher on a most ugly 
and unmeaning attic story, and the 
windows (whieli are quite useless) are 
the most extraordinary embrasures (for 
tli<*y resemble notliing else) that ever I 
saw out of a fortress. Above all, the 
building is utterly unmeaning: it is 
iieither'a temple nor a tomb, neither 
has altar, statue, or inscription. It is, 
in fact, a “ folly of the same sort, hut 
far more ambitious and costly, than 
that M’hich is built at Barrack p(X)r, and 
it is vexatious to think that a very 
handsome church might have l)een 
luiilt, and a handsome marble monu- 
ment to Lord (Cornwallis placed in its 
interior, for a little more money than 
has been employed on a thing, which, 
if any foreigner saw it (an event luckily 
not very probable), would afford sub- 
ject for mockery to all who read his 
travels, at the expense of Anglo-Indian 
ideas of arehiteoture. Ugly as it is, 
however, by itself, it may yet be made 
a good use of, by making it serve the 
purpose of a detached “ torre campanile” 
to the new chnreh which is required for 
the station ; to this last it would save 
the tiecessity of a steeple or cupola, and 
would much lessen the expense of the 
building; hut the times are, I fear, un- 
propitious for any grants of this nature 
from the Indian (Jrovermnent. Yet the 
wants of this station are so urgent, for 
when they have European soldiers here 
again, 'they will have no building of 
any kind to recei^ e them for woi’ship, 
and the representation which the prin- 
cipal civil and military servants have 
made to me is so strongs that it is ab- 
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solutely my duty to urge the case, and 
I will certainly do so. 

Sunday f Anguat 29. — ^tTr. Corrie 
(who from illness had been unable to 
undertake the wliole duty at Buxar, 
and had arrived here yesterday) read 
prayers, and I preached, and admini- 
stered the sacrament this morning to 
a small but very attentive congrega- 
tion, almost exclusively of the higher 
class. Afterwards I examined some 
children from the regimeiitiil school, 
which seems well managed. Though 
the fathers are absent, the wives and 
children of the 38th regiment remain 
here, and Government is also forming 
a consideralde force of sepoys. 

August 30.— In the evening I drove 
witli Caption Carter, the quarter-mas- 
ter, to fix on the best spot for a clmrch, 
and found none so good as that which 
1 have already mentioned. The pre- 
sent, or rather the late cliurch, is a 
very large building, thatched like a 
barn, with a wide span, wdiich has 
forced the side-walls out of the perpen- 
dicular; indeed, the whole is in a very 
forlorn condition, and I am surprised 
it has stood through these rains. 

August 31. — This morning early 
Mr. Melville took me to see the prison, 
which, like all the Company's gaols 
which 1 have seen, is very clean, airy, 
and ajiparently w^ell managed, — and 
the old palace, now used as a custom- 
house, which I had so much admired 
coming up the river. The town, tlirough 
which we passed, has no large houses 
except one, the property of a wealthy 
Mussulman, which is extremely like 
some of the old houses in Scotland, as re- 
presented ill pi'ints, and descrilied by tlie 
author of “ Waverley.” Like all other 
native buildings it looj^s dingy and ne- 
glected, but appears in good substantial 
repair, and is a striking object, more 
so, peril!! ps, than most of the (Corinthian 
verandahs of Calcutta. The bazars, 
through which we drove, are neat; 
and one of the streets so wide that one 
might have supposed oneself in an 
English ct)uiitry town. There are the 
remains of an old castle here, now re- 
duced to little more than a high green 
mound, scattered with ruins, and over- 
hung with some fine trees. But the 
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palace is, indeed, a very handsome 
building. It is approached from the 
land through a fine gateway, which, 
thougli dittering in a few particulars 
from the Englisli Gothic, certainly be- 
longs to the same style of architecture, 
and excels the corresponding structures 
of Dacca, in being, instead of brick, of 
excellent stone. It is in good repair, 
and has still its massive teak folding- 
doors, clenched with iron studs, and 
with tlie low-browed wicxet m tne 
middle, like an English castle or col- 
lege. 

The most striking differences be- 
tween the English and Asiatic Gothic, 
lie in the broad projecting stone cor- 
nices which adorn the latter, and to 
which 1 recollect no counterpart in 
Europe, though something approach- 
ing to them may be found in the heavy, 
but picturesque eaves of the Florentine 
palaces, and though they are pretty 
closely imitated in wood in some of our 
old English black-and-white houses. 
In their gateways, likewise, and most 
other of their buildings, they avoid all 
tliosc flanking projections, round, or 
octagonal tiwrets and stair-cases, which 
our ancient English architects were so 
fond of ; and, instead of these, cut off 
the corners of their buihliiigs into an 
octagonal form. Tlxere is good sense 
in both these variations, Iii a climate 
where every breeze is precious, those 
proiections, which are useful shelters 
111 England, would be only nuisances ; 
and the depth of shadow and architec- 
tural effect of which they thus deprive 
themselves, is supplied in a great de- 
gree by the projection of their kiosks 
and cornices, which are, at the same 
time, extremely convenient in a coun- 
try so hot, and at certain seasons so 
rainy. There are two or three courts 
within the palace, surrounded by ruin- 
ous buildings, with an*aj)pearaiice, at 
first sight, of meanness, but offering, 
in detail, many beautiful specimens of 
architecture. The arches here, how- 
ever, are few of them Gothic, being 
mostly of that kind which is generally 
called Moorish, specimens o-' which 
may be seen, if I recollect right, in 
Murphy^s prints of the Alhambra. The 
columns are slender and octagonal, 


the arches semi-circular, but indented, 
and the bases of the columm are orna- 
mented with flowers and leaves, which 
seem interposed between them and their 
plinths. The tops of the windows are 
like those of the arcades, but generally 
enclosed in a square tablet, like what 
we see in Tudor-Gothic; the doors the 
same. The banqiieting-liouse is a 
very striking and beautiful building in 
the form of a cross, open every M ay, 
ana supported by a multitude of pillars 
and arches, erected on an under-stoiy 
of an octagonal form. Its south-east 
side abuts immediately on a terrace 
rising from the river ; the four projec- 
tions of the cross seem calculated to 
answer the double purpose of shading 
the octagonal centre, and giving room 
for the attendants, music, &c. ; and the 
double line round the centre is a deep 
trench, which used to he tilled, m’c are 
told, with rose-water when the nawab 
and his friends were feasting in the 
middle, which still shoMs the remains 
of a beautiful blue, red, and M'hite 
mosaic pavement. It is now used as a 
warehouse to the custom-house, and 
the men with swords ami shields, w'ho 
yet mount guard there, are police peons. 
The building, however, is in a rapid 
state of decay, though it still might be 
restored, and, as a curious and beautiful 
object, is really worth restoring. 

I set off for Eeiiares after breakfast, 
but made little progress, both the stream 
and, by an unfortunate chance, the 
wind being unfavourable. Ghazeepoor 
is celebrated throughout India for the 
wholesomcness of its air, and the beauty 
and extent of its rose-gardens. Perhaps 
these in a good degree arise from tne 
same cause, — tlie elevated level on 
which it stands, and tlie dryness of its 
soil, which never retains the moisture, 
and after the heaviest showers is, in a 
very few hours, fit to walk on with 
comfort. That tliis must contribute to 
health is evident ; and I siijipbse, from 
all which I have observed, tliat it must 
be favourable to the growth of flo\^*rs. 
It is also another auspicious circum- 
stance in the situation of the city and 
cantonment, that it has a noble reach 
of the river to the south-west, from 
which quarter the hot winds generally 
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blow, lie tliis as it may, the English . 
regiments Removed hither from the 
other stations, have always found their 
iiumb(jr of deatlis diminish from the 
Indian to the European ratio; and the 
apparent health of the inhabitants, both 
English and natives, really stmck me 
as doing jiistiee to the favourable re- 
ports of the air. The country round 
is as flat as India generally is, and the 
roses were not in bloom. Tliere was, 
however, a very brilliant display of 
flowers and flowering shrubs of other 
kinds in tln^ different lanes and hedges, 
as well as in the pleasure-grounds of 
the European residents. 

The rose-fields, which occupy many 
huinlred acres in the neighbourhood, 
are described as, at the proper season, 
extremely beautiful. They are culti- 
vated for distillation, and for making 
attar.” Hose- water is both good and 
cheap here ; the price of a seer, or 
weight of two pounds (a large quart) 
of the best being eight anas, or a shil- 
ling. The attar is obtained after the 
rose-water is made, by setting it out 
during the night and till sun-rise in 
tlie morning in large open vessels ex- 
posed to the air, and then skimming off 
tiie essential oil which floats at the top. 
I’he rose-water whicli is thus .skimmed 
bears a lower price than that which is 
warranted witli its cream entire ; but 
Mr. Bay ley said there is very little 
perceptible dillerencc. To produce one 
rupee’s weight of attar, two hundreil 
thousand w'cll-groMui roses are requiretl. 
The price, <*ven on the spot, is extrava- 
gtiut, a rupee’s weight being sold in the 
bazar (where it is often adulterated 
with sandal -wood) for 80 s. r., and at 
the English warehouse, where it is 
warranted genuine, at loO s. r.,or loh ! 
Mr. Melville, who ina<le some for him- 
self one year, said he calculated tliat 
the rent of the land, and price of uten- 
sils, really cost him at the rate of .5/. 
for the above trifling quantity, without 
reckoning risk, lalwnir of servants, &c. 

ole district, of Ghazeepooris 
fertile in corn, pasture, and fruit-trees. 
The population is great, and the mosques 
and Mussulmans in the shops and streets 
are so numerous, and there are so few 
pAgixIas of any imj ortance visible, that 


I thought I diad bidden adieu for the 
present to the followers of Brahma. 
Mr. Melville, however, assured me, to 
my surprise, that it was in the large 
towns only that the Mussulmans were 
numerous, and that, taking the whole 
province tog(?ther, they were barely an 
eleventh part of the population, among 
the remainder of whom Hindooism ex- 
isted in all its strength and bigotry. 
Suttees are more abundant here than 
even in the neighljourhood of Calcutta, 
but chiefly confined to the lower ranks, 
The last yearly return amounted to 
above forty, and there were several of 
which no account was given to the 
magistrate. It has been, indeed, a 
singular omission on the part of Go- 
vernment that, though an ordinance 
has been pas.sed,*‘commaniiing all per- 
sons celebrating a suttee to send in 
notice of their intention to the nearest 
police-officer, no punishnient has been 
prescribed for neglect of this order, 
nor has it ever been embodied in the 
standing regulations, so as to make it 
law, or authorise a magistrate to com- 
mit to prison for contempt of it. If 
Government mean their orders respect- 
ing the publicity of suttees to be obeyed, 
they iiiiLst give it the proper efficacy ; 
while, if suttees are not under the in- 
spection of the police, the most horrible 
murdei s may be coniinitted under their 
name. This struck me very forcibly, 
from two facts whicli were incidentally 
told me. It is not necessary, it seems, 
for the widow who offers herself, to 
luini actually with the body of her 
husband. His garments, his slippers, 
his walking-staff™ anything which has, 
at any time, been in his possession, will 
do as well, llrajimin widows, indeed, 
are, by the Shastcr, not allowed this 
privilege, but must burn with tlie 
body, or not at all. This, however, is 
unknown or disregarded in the district 
of Ghazeepoor, and most other regions 
of India. But the person of whom I 
was told was no Brahmin ; he was a 
labourer, who had left his family in a 
time of scarcity, and gone to live (as 
w'iis believed) in the neighbourhood of 
Moorshedabad, whence he had once, in 
the course of several years, sent his 
I wife a small sum of money from hif 
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savings, by a fViend who was going up 
the country. Such remittances, to the 
honour of tiie labouring class in India, 
are usual, and, equally to their honour, 
when intrusted to any one to convey, 
are very seldom embezzled. Some 
years after, however, when the son of 
the absentee was grown up, he retunied 
one day from a fair at a little distance, 
saying he had heard bad news, and 
that a man anhm/^vn had told him his 
fatlier was dead. On this authority 
the widow determined to burn herself, 
and it was judged sufficient that an old 
garment of the supposed deatl man 
should be burned with her. Now, it 
is very jdain how easily, if the son 
wanted to get rid of his mother, he 
might have brought home such a story 
to induce her to burn, and it is also 
very plain that, whether she was will- 
ing or no, he might carry her to the 
stake, and (if the police arc to take no 
cognizance of the -matter) might bum 
her under pretence of a suttee. How 
little the interference of neighbours is 
to be apprehended in such cases, and 
how little a female death is cared for, 
may appear by another circumstance, 
which occurred a short time ago at a 
small distance from the city of Gha- 
zeopoor, wluui, in consequence of a dis- 
pute w’hich had taken place lK.*tweeii 
two small freeholders about some land, 
one of the o,oiiteiiding parties, an old 
man of seventy and upwards, brought 
his wife, of the same age, to the field 
ill question, forced her, with tlie assist- 
ance of their children and relations, 
into a little straw hut built for the 
pui'pose, and burned her and the hut 
together, in order that her death might 
bring a curse on the soil, and her spirit 
haunt it after death, so that his suc- 
cessful antagonist should never derive 
any advantage from it. On some hor- 
ror and surprise being expressed by 
the gentleman who told me this case, 
one of the officers of his court, the 
same indeed who had reported it to 
him, not as a horrible occurrence, but 
as a proof how spiteful the parties had 
been against each other, said, very 
coolly, Why not? — she was a -v^ry 
old woman, — what use was she The 
old murderer was in prison, but ray 


friend said he had no doubt that his 
interference in such a case, between man 
and wife, was regarded as singularly 
vexatious and oppressive ; and he addea, 
“ The truth is, so very little value do 
these people set on their ow^n lives, that 
we cannot wonder at their caring little 
for the life of another. The cases of 
suicide which come before me double 
those of suttees; men, and still more 
women, throw themselves down wells, 
or drink poison, for apparently the 
slightest reasons, generally out of some 
quarrel, and in order that their blood 
may lie at their enemy’s door, and un- 
less the criminal in question had had 
an old woman at hand, and in his 
power, he was likely enough to l ave 
burned hiiusclf/’ Human sacrifices, 
as of children, are never heard of now 
in these provinces, but it still some- 
times happens that a leper is burnt or 
buried alive; and, as these murders 
are somewhat blended also wi;h reli- 
gious feeling, a leper being supposed 
to be accursed of the gods, the Judder 
Dewannee, acting on the same prin-' 
ciple, discourages, as I am told, all in- 
terference with the practice. The best 
w'ay, indeed, to abolish it would be to 
establish lazar-bouses, where these poor 
wretches should be maintainctl, and, if 
possible, cured, or at all eviiits kept 
separate from the rest of the people, a 
policy by which, more than anything 
else, this hideous disease has been ex- 
tirpated in Europe. 

All these stories have made a very 
paiiifiil impression on me. 1 f I live to 
return to Calcutta it is possible that, 
by conversation with such of my friends 
as have iniluence, and by the help of 
what additional knowledge 1 may have 
acquired during this tour, I may obtain 
a remedy for some of them. And it is 
in order that this anxiety may not pass 
away, but that I may really do some 
little for the people among whom my 
lot is tlirowii, that I have put down 
more fully the facts w hich have come 
to my knowledge. I have on a former 
occasion noticed the opinions of most 
public men in India on the important 
question of putting down suttees by au- 
thority. Whether this is attempted or 
not. it seems at least highly necessary 
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that the regulations should be enforced 
which the Indian Government itself* 
had declared desirable, and that those 
instances which are really murder, op 
Hind(X) as well as Christian principles, 
should not escape unpunished. [J)f the 
natural disposition of the Hindoo, I still 
see abundant reason to think highly, 
and Mr. Bay ley and Mr. Melville both 
agreed with me that they are constitu- 
tionally kind-hearted, industrious, sober, 
and peaceable, at the same time that 
they show themselves, on proper occa- 
sions, a manly and courageous peopl^ 
All that is bad about them appears to 
irise either from the defective motives 
which their religion supplies, or the 
wicked actions which it records of tlieir 
gods, or encourages in their own prac- 
tice. Yet it is strange to see, though 
this is pretty generally allowed, how 
slow men are to admit the advantiige 
or necessity of propagating Christianity 
among them. Crimes unconnected with 
religion arc not common in Gbazee- 
[K)or. Tli(‘re are affrays, but sucli as 
arise out of disputes between Moham- 
medan a^id Hitidoo processions at the 
time of the Mohurrun, in which blood 
is sometimes drawn. The police is 
nunierons and effective, and the than- 
nadars, ifec., though they had been here 
also, ill the first instance, forgotten in 
the piTpetnal settlement, have been 
better provided for since than those of 
Bahar; but the tenants on the small 
and divided estates in these provinces 
are worse off' than tliose on the larger 
pniperties in Bahar. Estates here are 
seldom large, and the holdings very 
minute. 

The language spoken by the common 
people is Iliiidoostjiiiee, of a very cor- 
rupt kind. The good “ Uordoo” is 
chiedy confined to the army and courts 
of justice. When a person under exa- 
mination once answered in it with un- 
usual fiuency and propriety, Mr. Mel- 
ville’s native chief officer said, with a 
sagacious nod, ” That fellow talks good 
Oordoo ! He has been in prison before 
to-day! ” All legal writings, records, 
vH:c , are in Persian, a rule which Mr. 
Melville thinks good. Persian hold- 
ing in India the place of Latin in Eu- 
rope. in consequenc ' of this regulation. 


all the higher officers of the court are 
educated persons. Persian is, as a lan- 
guage, so much superior in clearness 
and brevity to Hindoostanee, that bu- 
siness is greatly facilitated by employ- 
ing it, and since even Oordoo itself is 
iiiiintelligibleto a great part of the Hin- 
doos, there is no particular reason for 
preferring it to the more polished lan- 
guage. I’he ho 2 iesty of the Hindoo 
law-officers is spoken very ill of ; they 
seem to become worse the nearer they 
approach the scat of justice. The rea- 
son perhaps is not hard to discover; 
they are in situations where they may 
do a great deal of mischief; their re- 
gular salaries are wretchedly small, a 
part even of these arise from fees often 
oppressive and difficult to obtain, and 
they arc so much exposed to getting a 
bad name even w hile they exact merely 
what is their due, that they become 
careless of reputation, and anxious by 
all inulerhand means to swell their 
profits** Much evil arises in India from 
the insufficient manner in which the 
subaltern native servants of Govern- 
ment are paid. In the case of the town 
duties, a toll-keejier, through whose 
hands the dues of half a district pass, 
receives as his own sliare three rupees 
a mouth ! For this he has to keep a 
regular account, to stop every boat or 
hackery, to search them in order to 
prevent smuggling, and to bear the 
abuse and curses of all his neighbours. 
What better could be expected from 
such a man, but that lie should cheat 
both sides, w itliholding from his eni- 
ploj'ers a large jxirtion of the sums 
which he receives, and extracting from 
the xKior country people, in the shape 
of presents, surcharges, expedition and 
connivance-money, a fur greater sum 
than he is legally entitled to demand ? 

September 1. — We advanced this day 
across the river by the aid of a favour- 
able wind, which just lasted long 
enough to induce me to decline a very 
kind invitation sent by Mr. Bay ley and 
Mr. Melville to return to them (being • 
still within sight of Ghazeepoor) and 
proceed by Dak on Friday afternoon. 
The wind, how’ever, was of consider- 
able service, since the place where wc 
now were, Zermiueeh, is famous for 
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the time which boats are often detained 
there. After crossings the river, we 
proceeded a very little against the 
stream. 

Sdpteinlwr 2.— In addition to the 
stream, we had now the wind against 
ns, but notwithstanding were dragged 
on with much dilficulty six or eight 
miles, as far as a village named Chuc- 
keepoor, w here further progress, without 
great additional Jielp, became impos- 
sible, tlie banks I)eing high, steep, and 
crumbling, and the river perilously 
rapid. Tbere were, at least, twenty 
vessels ('f dilferent sizes already set fast 
and moored, a little a-head of us, want- 
ing for a westerly wind. I therefore 
fi<iiit to the Jemautdar of Chuckeepoor 
to desire him to hire hfty men for the 
next day, to pull the boats past the 
ililhculty, and, since Mohammed con- 
fessed that ho now saw no chance of 
the pinnace reaching Benares before 
Sunday evening, to hire bearers also to 
carry me to Seidpoor, on the regular 
Dal; road, where 1 felt convinced that 
my Ghazeepoor friends, knowing how 
the wind was, Avonld have relays sta- 
tioned for me. Tlie Corries arrived at 
rJie same point a little before me, Jis in 
tracking, a budge row, even of the hea- 
viest kiiul, has an advantage over a 
vessel with sails uiid rigging. 

Srptewher d. Forty five men at- 
t:.m(led this morning, of w’hom some 
were dispersed among the other boats, 
but wdth the addition of lier crew% the 
Cora harl forty men at the drag-line ; 
of these we had two, lest one should 
break, both new ami strong ones. This 
was a necessary precaution, because if 
the tow 'tine breaks, the boat is in eoii- 
fiiderable danger. The country people 
said that tliey had seen a hudgerow 
literally dashed to pieces the year l)e- 
foi'e in the very place where we were 
lying. The people wx*re saved with 
great difficulty, but everything on 
board was lost, and Irardly two planks 
of the boat remained together. The 
Stream is indeed like tliat of a cataract, 
and the bank so high and crumbling, 
that the trackers work at a great dis- 
advantage, as they dare not come close 
to the edge, and have to wind their 
way through trees and brushwood, and 


among the pillars of an old pagoda. At 
length having occupied four hours in 
pdvancing nine miles, the current be- 
coming slacker, the boatmen said they 
could get on without further help. I 
therefore dismissed iny labourers, well 
satisfied with a present of four rupees 
to be divided among them, and set out 
on my first Dak journey. I had 
twelve bearers, the road between this 
place and Seidpoor lying through holds 
and brokon country, it double number 
lx*ing, as I was assured, necessary, par- 
ticularly as it was not certain that I 
should hnd a relief on this side Benares, 
a distance of twenty-four English miles. 

T had my clothes and writing-desk in 
two petiirrahs (a sort of wicker box), 
which one man carried slung on a 
baralxio across his shoulders, my mate- 
bearer to run with me, and besides lipht 
refreshments, 1 was told to take my 
pistols. Such is the usual style in 
w'liich Dak journeys are made in 
India; and it may serve as au addi- 
tional proof of the redumlant popula- 
tion and cheapness of labour, tliut this 
number of bearers are obtained for 
such severe and unpleasant work, at 
about twelve shillings for the stage*, 
varying from six to ten miles. The 
men self out across the meadows at a 
gocH.l roiunl trot of about four miles an 
lumr, grunting like paviours in Eng- 
land, a custom which, like pavitmis, 
they imagine eases them under their 
burthen. The road, however, soon be- 
came too uneven for a raj>id j)rogress, 
and we were above three hours in 
reaching Seidpoor, a distance of eight 
miles. There were indeed some diffi- 
cnlt fords by the way, owing to the 
late* rain, and no better road than tlie 
paths leading from one village to an- 
other. The Ganges was in sight al- 
most all the time, though our coui'se 
lay a little inland. The country is 
fertile and populous, with a good deal 
of fine timber, but very few palms; 
the cultivation chiedy of millet, pulse, 
and Indian corn. In coming to any 
deep nullah, or steep bank, tlie bearers 
displayed considerable adroitness in 
supjK)iting their burthen. Only four 
can usually put their shoulders to a 
palanquin at the same time. But tliose 
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who were uot under the poles thrust 
stout bamboos under the bottom of the 
palauquin, and took hold of the ends 
on each side, so that the strength of 
six men more was, for the time, brought 
into action. They required indeed 
such aid, since the road was certainly 
far from good, while the bearers were 
not a very stout set, and probably were 
agricultural labourers, not in the habit 
of Dtik travelling. The motion is nei- 
tlier violent nor unpleasant. It is in- 
cessant, however, and renders it impos- 
sible to draw, and not very convenient 
to read, except a large print. 

Seidpoor I found a little country 
town, with very narrow streets, having 
verandahed ranges of shops on each 
side ; the houses generally one story 
above the ground, built of clay, with 
red tile roofs, and extremely projecting 
eaves. There were a little old mosque, 
and a pagoda, both of stone. The 
latter, like most in this neighbourhood, 
was surmounted by a sort of pyramidi- 
eal spire, which, seen amidst the tall 
peepul-trees, by which it was sur- 
l ounded and overtopped, gave the place 
some little air of an English village. I 
made the men set me down under the 
shade of the peepul-trees, and sent my 
bearer to the Dak-master of the place, 
A very good-looking young man soon 
made bis appearance, with pretty much 
the air of a smart young farmer, who 
had a commission in a volunteer corps. 
His dress was tlie common shirt and 
cummerbund, but his turban was very 
neat; he had embroidered shoes, his 
sword, the mark of his otlice, was tied 
with a military belt round his waist, 
and hud a silver hilt and red scabbard, 
and his beard was trimmed very 
spnicely, a la iniliUure. He was fol- 
lowed by two police burkandazes with 
their usual equipment of sword and 
shield, and a number of bearers, whom, 
he said, the Duk-wala, being obliged 
to go from home, had left ready for me, 
by his orders, in consequence of a letter 
he had received from Mr. Melville. 
He was, he added with a low Ixiw, the 
iemautdar at my service, and asked if 
T wished either himself or his men to 
guard me. T thanked him, but said 
this VOS quite unnecessary; but he 


replied he would, however, see me 
through the town, and, in fact, was of 
considerable use in clearing the w’ay 
through the baskets, bags, and hacke- 
ries, of a small but crowded market- 
place. He had brought eight bearers, 
besides two more with a sort of flam- 
beaux, wrapped up in coarse canvas 
painted red and white, useless enough 
in the middle of the day, but who 
always accompany Dak travellers. 

We set off at the same round trot as 
before, but along a much better road, 
being smooth, wide, and straight, 
through corn-fields and meadows, with 
an evident, though abortive attempt, 
to rear a row of young trees on each 
side. The English magistrates ot 
India are fond, and with reason, ot 
such avenues, and many have been 
I planted of late years ; the young trees 
are each of them surrounded with low 
mud banks by way of fence, but the 
precaution appears very often insuffi- 
cient to save them from the cows, and, 
still more, the goats of the common 
people. After proceeding about four 
miles, we came to the ferry of the 
Goomty, which is, at this time of the 
year, a considerable river. I expected 
to be delayc<l here, but nothing of the 
kind occurred. Tlie boat, a broad and 
substantial one, had a platfonu of wood 
covered with clay across its middle. 
The palanquin, with me in it, was 
placed on tliis with its length atliwart 
the vessel, the maiigee steered, and 
some of the Dak-bearers took up Gal’s, 
so that we were across in a very short 
time. Two men moimt<^ on camels 
were at the same time endff'avouring to 
ford the stream. I saw tliem making 
a long circuit among some marshy 
islands, but did not witiu/ss their ulte- 
rior progress. They crossed, however, 
for diey overtook me at the next vil- 
lage. 

About three o'clock we came to a 
pleasant village, wuth a good bazar 
and some fine bamboos, where I deter- 
mined to wait for my baggage, which 
had fallen behind. I sat accordingly 
in the shade, amused by the usual little 
sights and occurrences of a village, and 
only differing in the costume and com- 
plexion of tlie people from what one 
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niigUt have seen in England. Several 
country lasses passed with their kedge- 
ree pots of water on their heads, their 
arms loaded with alternate rings of 
silver and red lac, and their bare ankles 
also ill silver shackles, their foreheads 
dyed red, and their noses and ears dis- 
figured by monstrous rings of the same 
metal. A set of little naked boys sus- 
pended their play at a sort of prison- 
bars, and caiiKj near to look at me; 
the two camels which I had passed 
came slowly up the street, and a little 
boy smartly dressed, and mounted on a 
very pretty pony, I suppose the son of 
the zemindar, came out to take his 
evening ride, conducted by an old rus- 
tic-looking saees, with a leading rein. 
At length a young man in a sort of 
Cossack military dress, and with a sabre 
by his side, ran out in a great huny 
from a little shop, and with an air and 
manner which well became one who 
had been passing some time in an ale- 
house, asked me if I knew anything of 
the “ Lord Padre Sahib.” On telling 
him I was the person, he checked “ his 
faltering voice and visage incomposcd,” 
joined his hands, and gave me the “bii- 
hoot salam” of Mr. llrooke, that he had 
charged him to go and meet me, to let 
me know that dinner was at four o’clock, 
to ask whether he could be of any use 
to me, and if not, to bring back word 
how soon I might be ex]>ecied, and if 
there were any gentlemen with me. 

I told him I was wai Jug for my bag- 
gage and servant, on which he ran otF 
as if he were “ demented,” and pulling 
out atrooper’^horse from under a shed, 
scampered away towards the Goomty, 
with a zeal which made iny bearers 
burst into a laugh. He returned, how- 
ever, almost immediately, having met 
some farmers, who. seated on their 
little ponies, with their coarse cotton 
mantles over one shoulder, and their 
long naked legs and broad feet thrust 
into short rope stirrups, were returning, 

I believe, from Seidpoor market, and 
who, as well as the camel riders, who 
now came up, assured me that no pe- 
tarrahs or servant had yet crossed the 
ferry. The horseman now beg';ed his 
dismissal, that he might cany the news 
of my approach to Mr. Brooke, and 


asked again whether I should be there 
to dinner? At this question, which, 
considering what he had said before, 
was absurd enough, the bearers again 
laughed, and I begged him to tell Mr 
Brooke, with my salam, that I hoped to 
be at his house before night, on which 
beset olF along the Benares road at full 
gallop. 

I was a good deal annoyed at tJie 
non-appearance of my luggage, till ona 
of the camel-men told me that it was 
quite safe, for he had seen it before he 
left Seidpoor, under the care of the 
jemautdar, w ho had been unable to get 
hearers for it. I therefore again set 
out, and was soon after greeted by a 
second trooper, an elderly man, w itli a 
long lK‘ard dyed a curroty red, which 
made a whimsical contrast with his 
dusky skin, but which, as 1 afterwards 
learned, is no iinfrequent piece of fop- 
pery in Asia with those who do not 
tliink the “hoary head a crown of 
glory.” For his services I found I 
was indebted to the kindness of Mr. 
Macleod, the magistrate of Benares, 
and either naturally or accidentally, 1 
found him a much clearer-hea<led fel- 
low than tlie other. lie otl’ered to go 
on to Seidpoor to inquire about my 
baggage, till I told him it had been 
left ill the care of the jemautdar. 

“ Good, he is a good man,” said he ; 

“ but as night is coming on I will tell 
the bnrkandaz of this village to go to 
meet U at the Goomty, and bring it 
safe on to the next Dak-house, w here 
we can give further orders, and 1 will 
soon overtake your honour.” These 
mounted gens d'armes are the usual 
atUmdants of magistrates of the higher 
rank in all the upper provinces, who 
have also an apparatus of sf)ears in 
their train, more imposing, in my eyes, 
than all the silver-sticks of Calculla. 

At the Dak-house, wheiv I arnxvd 
about dusk, Mr. Macleod’s kindness 
had stationed bearers, and massaulcliies, 
whose lights were now really useful. 
Mr. Brooke, too, hud stationed four 
burkandazes, with swords and shields, 
to S(HJ me safe and show me the way, so 
that luy last stage, which lay chiefly 
through a wide avenue of tall trees, 
was very picturesque, from the various 
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tints and groupes seen by the light of 
the flambeaux, the sabres, the whiskers, 
turbans, and naked limbs of my bearers, 
guards, and conductors. We left Be- 
nares considerably to the left, in order 
to reach Mr. Brooke’s house at Secrole. 
Mr. Brooke has been fifty-six years in 
India, being the oldest of the Company’s 
resident servants. He is a very fine 
healthy old man, his manners singularly 
courteous and benevolent; and histone, 
in speaking Hiiuloostaiicc and Persian, 
such as marks a man who has been in 
the habit of coiivei*sing much w'ith 
natives of high rank. Though I was 
his guest, I was not in his house, but 
in one he had borrowed from Dr. Yeld, 
tlie surgeon of the sUition, a very good 
liouse, and extremely well <jualified 
cither for lodging guests or giving en- 
tertainments. 

At dinner to-day were, besides Dr. 
Yeld, only Mr. Frazer and Mr. Mac- 
leod, whose care of me on the road I 
iiieutioncd, and whom I Inid met at 
Ghazecpoor. 1 remember to have 
known him by sight in Oxford, as 
rather my junior, and a great friend 
of Wilson, siiice well known as author 
of the “ C^ity of the Plague.” I now 
find him a very agreeable and well- 
informed man, less altered, I think, in 
exterior, than most of my college con- 
temporaries. On the whole, the day 
was a very interesting one; and the 
details of my little journey, though un- 
marked i)y any important event, had 
intrcvdnced me to scenes and situations 
which were new to me, ami which 1 
have not been sorry to w'rite down 
while the elTect of the first impression 
remains uiipalled by repetition. Mr. 
Frazer is chaplain of this station, and I 
am told, extremely popular and ex- 
emplary. 

^(‘ptemher 4. — This morning was 
cliietly passed in arranging with Mr, 
Frazer, Mr. Morris the church mis- 
sionary, and other gentlemen, the cere- 
monies of the following day. In order 
to give the persons confirmed an early 
opportunity of receiving the commu- 
nion, it was desirable that the confirma- 
tion should, as at Dacca, precede the 
consecration of the church. This even- 
ing was the time fii*st fixed or by me 


for the former, but it was found that 
the. Mohammedan fast of the Mohurrun, 
now just terminating, which always 
concludes with processions, firing of 
guns, beating of drums, and other 
music, would make it impossible for 
any lK)dy to hear what was said, inas- 
much as the principal processions pass, 
usmdly, close to the church-yard. It 
was therefore at length determined, as 
the only arrangement suited to the cir- 
cumstances of the time and climate, 
that the morning prayer and confirma- 
tion service, without the communion, 
should be read at seven o’clock on yiin- 
I day morning, and that tlie church should 
be consecrated, and the communion ad- 
ministered. at seven o’clock the same 
evening. 

September ii. — At six this moniing 1 
attended the llindoostanee place of wor- 
ship, a small but neat cliapel, built by a 
subscription raised when Mr. Corrie 
was here, and under his auspices. The 
congregation consisted of a l) 0 ut thirty 
grown persons, and twelve or fourteen 
children. Mr. Morris, the church mis- 
sionary, read the Moniing Service, 
Litany, anti Commandments, from the 
Hiiuloostance coinpeiidium of our Li- 
turgy, which imlbrtumitely is as yet 
without the Psalms. 1 gave the 13eiie- 
diction for the first time in Iliiidoo- 
stiinee, and then hastened to the church, 
which I found a small but very neat 
building. The candidates for confir- 
mation were thirty, of whom four were 
young artillery-men, and fourteen na- 
tive Christians. To the latter I re- 
peated the (luestion, and pronounced 
the Benediction in Hindoostanee, The 
case of one of these men had occasioned 
me some perplexity the day before, 
when Mr. Morris stated it to me ; but 
I had now made up ni^y mind. He was 
a convert of Mr. Corrie’s, and six years 
ago married a woman who then pro- 
fessed herself a Christian, but soon 
afterwards ran away from him and 
turned Mussulman, in which profes- 
sion she was now living with another 
man. The husband had applied to the 
magistrate to recover her, but, on the 
woman declaring that she was no 
Christian, and did not choose to be the 
wife of one, he said he could not conk- 
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pel her. The husband, in consequence, 
about two years ago, applied to Mr. 
Frazer to marry him to another woman. 
Mr. Frazer declined doing so, as no 
divorce had taken place ; on which he 
took the woman without marriage, and 
had now two children by her. For 
this he had been repelled from tlie com- 
munion by Mr. Morris, but still con- 
tinued to frequent tlie church, and was 
now very anxious for confirmation. 
After some thought, I came to the 
conclusion that the man should be re- 
roved for the precipitancy with which 
e had formed his first connexion, and 
the scandal which he had since occa- 
sioned ; but that he might be admitted 
both to confirmation and the com- 
munion, and might be married to the 
woman who now held the place of a 
wife to him. It seemed a case to 
which St. Paul's rule applied, that if i 
an unbelieving husband or wife chose | 
to depart, on religioiTS grounds, from 
theii* believing partner, this latter was, 
in cons(‘tiuence, free. At all events, 
as the niuaw'ay w’oman was, if a wife, 
living ill open adultery, it was plain 
that ho had a right to “ put her away.” 
'I’hough the laws of the country pro- 
vided iiim no remedy, yet, as a matter 
of conscience, this right might be fitly 
determined on by his religious guides; 
and I c onceived myself warranted to 
declare him divorced and at liberty to 
marry again. My determination, 1 
found, gave great satisfaction to Mr. 
Frazer and Mr. Morris, both of whom 
said, that without some such permis- 
sion the state of new converts w ould be 
often very hard, and tliat the usual 
remedies supplied by the canon law 
would be, to men in such circum- 
stances, utterly unattainable. 1 had 
some conversation with the man, who 
spoke a little English, and saw no 
reason to repent my decision, since I 
found him tolerably well informed in 
the principles of Christianity, and, to 
all appearance, earnest in its profes- 
sion. 

We dined between services. In the 
evening the church was extremely ftill, 
and there were, I think, fifty ciunmuni- 
cants, almost all who had been con- 
firmed attending. To the natives I 
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gave the communion, with t|ie accom- 
panying words, in their own language. 

September 6. — 1 went this morning 
with Mr. Frazer to the Mission Scluxil 
in the city, wdiich is kept in a large 
house well adapted for the purpose, and 
made over to the (Church Missionary 
Society, together with other tenements 
adjoining, by a rich Uengalee baboo, 
not long since dead in Benares, whom 
Mr. Corrie had almost persuaded to be 
come a Christian, but who at length ap 
pears to have settled in a sort of general 
admiration of the beauty of the Gospel, 
and a wish to improve the state of know'- 
ledge and morality among his country- 
men. In these opinions he seems to 
have been followed by his son, Calisuii- 
ker Gossant, now living, luid also a libe- 
ral benefactor to this and otlier esta- 
blishments for national education in 
India. I'he house is a native dwell- 
ing, containing on tlie ground-floor se- 
veral small low rooms, in which are the 
junior classes, and, above, one large and 
lofty hall supported by pillars, where 
the Persian und English classes meet, 
liesides a small r<x)m for a library. The 
hoys on the establishment are about one 
hundred and forty in number, under the 
care of an English schoolmaster, as- 
sisted by a Persian inoonshee, and two 
Ilindoostanee writing masters, the whole 
under the inspection of a catechist, Mr. 
Adlington, a clever young man, and a 
candidate for orders. The hoys read 
Oordoo, Persian, and English before me 
extremely well, and answered questions 
both in English and Ilindoostanee with 
great readiness. The English books 
they read w ere the New Testament and a 
compendium of Englisli history. They 
also displayed great proficiency in writ- 
ing (Nagree, Persian, and English), 
arithmetic, jii which their multiplica- 
tion table extended to 100 X 100, geo- 
gniphy, and the use of the globes. To 
judge from their dress, they were mostly 
Ixdouging to the middling class of life. 
Many, 1 think the majority, had the 
Brahmin ical string. 1 asked the cate- 
chist and schoolmaster if any of these 
Ixiys or their parents objected to their 
reading the New Tesmment. Theyaii- 
swrered that they had never licard any 
objection made, nor had the least rtja&m 
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to believe that any was felt. I'lie boys, 
they said, wet'e very fond of the New 
Testament, and I can answer for their 
understanding it. I wish a majority 
of English school-boys might appear 
equally well-informed. The scene was 
a very interesting one ; there were pre- 
sent the patron of the school, (valisun- 
ker Gossunt, a shrewd and rather osUm- 
tatious, but a well-mannered baboo, his 
second son, a fine and well-educated 
young man, Mr. Macleod andMr.Prin- 
sep, the magistrates of the place, both 
very acute critics in Hindoostanee and 
Persian, some ladies, and a crowd of 
sw'ords, spears, and silver-sticks on the 
stair-case (whose bearers, by the way, 
seemed to take as much interest as any 
of us in what was going on). One, how- 
ever, of the most pleasing sights of all, 
was the calm but intense pleasure visi- 
ble on Archdeacon Corrie’s face, whose 
efforts and influence had first brought 
tliis establishment into activity, and 
who now, after an interval of several 
years, was witnessing its usefulness and 
prosperity. 

In our way to and from the school I 
had an opportunity of seeing something 
of Benares, which is a very rcmarka!)le 
city, more entirely and characteristically 
Eastern than any which I have yet seen, 
and at the .same time altogether dif- 
ferent from anything in Bengal. No 
hbiropeans live in the town, nor are the 
streets wide enough for a av heel-carriage. 
Mr.Frazer’s gig was sto|)pinl short almost 
in its entrance, and the rest of the Avay 
was passed in tonjoiis, through alleys so 
crowded, so narrow, and so winding, 
that even a tonjou sometimes passed 
with difficulty. The houses are mostly 
lofty, none, 1 think, less than two sto- 
ries, most of three, anil several of five 
or six, a sight Avlii eh I now for the first 
time saw' in India, The streets, like 
those of Chester, are considerably lower 
than the ground-floors of the houses, 
which liave mostly arched rows in front, 
with little shops behind them. Al)Ove 
these the houses are richly embellished 
with verandahs, galleries, projecting 
oriel windows, and very broad and 
overhanging eaves, supported by carved 
brackets. The number cf temples is 
yary great, mostly small, and shick like 


shrines in the angles of the streets and 
under the shadow of the lofty houses. 
Their forms, however, are not ungrace 
fill, and they are many of them entirely 
covered over with beautiful and elabo- 
rate carvings of flowei*s, animals, and 
palm- branches, equalling in minutenesf 
and richness the best specimens that I 
have seen of Gothic or Grecian archi- 
tecture. The material of the buildings 
is a very gootl stone from Chunar, but 
the Hindoos here seem fotid of painting 
them a deep red colour, and, indeed, of 
covering the more conspicuous parts of 
their houses witli paintings in gaudy 
colours of flower-pots, men, women, 
bulls, elephants, gods, and goddesses, 
in all their inany-fonried, many-headed, 
many-handed, and many-weaponed va- 
rieties. The sacred bulls devoted to 
Siva, of every age, tame and familiar as 
mastiffs, walk lazily up and down these 
narrow streets, or are seen lying across 
them, and hardly to be kicked up (any 
blows, indeed, given them must be of 
the gentlest kind, or woe be to the pro- 
fane wretch who braves the prejudices 
of this fanatic population) in order to 
make Avay for the ton j on. Monkeys 
sacred to Ilnnimium, the divdne ape 
who conquered Ceylon for Rama, are 
in some parts of the town equally nu- 
merous, clinging to all the roofs and 
little projections of the temples, putting 
their impertinent heads and hands into 
every fruiterer's or confectioner’s shop, 
and snatching the food from the chil- 
dren at their meals. Fakii*s' houses, as 
they are called, occur at every tuni, 
adorned Avitli idols, and sending out an 
unceasing tinkling and strumming of 
vinas, biyals, and other discordant in- 
struments, Mhile religious mendicants 
of every Hindoo sect, offering every 
conceiva!)Ie deformity which chalk, coav- 
durig, disease, matted locks, distorted 
limbs, and disgusting and hideous atti- 
tudes of penance can show, literally lino 
the jjrincipal streets on l)oth sides. The 
iiumlwr of blind persons is very great 
(I Avas going to say of lepers also, but 
I am not sure whether the appearance 
on the skill may not have been filth and 
chalk), and here 1 mw repeated in- 
stances of that penance of Avhich I had 
heard much in Europe, of men vith 
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their legs or arms voluntarily distorted 
t>y keeping tliem in one position, and 
tlieir hands clenched till the nails gi'ew 
out at the backs. Their pitiful excla- 
mations as we passed, ‘‘Agha Sahib,” 
Topee Sahib ” (the usual names in 
Hindostan for an hhiropean), “ khana 
ke waste kooch cheez do,” ** give me 
something to eat,” soon drew from me 
what few pice 1 had, but it was a drop 
of water in the ocean, and the impor- 
tunities of the rest, as we advanced into 
the city, were ahnost drowned in the 
hubbub which surrounded us. Such 
are the sights and sounds which greet 
a stranger on entering this “ the most 
holy city” of Hindostan, “ the Ix)tus of 
the world, not founded on common 
earth, but on the point of Siva*s trident,” 
a place so blessed that wh<x^ver dies 
here, of wliatcver sect, even though he 
should be an eater of beef, so he will hut 
he charilahle to the poor JJrahminSy is 
sure of salvation. It is, in fact, this 
very holiness which makes it the com- 
mon resort of beggars, since, besides 
the number of pilgrims, which is enor- 
mous from eveiy part of India, as well 
as from Thibet and the Birman empire, 
a great multitude of rich individuals in 
the decline of life, and almost all the 
groat men who are frtnn time to time 
disgraced or banisned from home by 
the revolutions which are continually 
occurring in the Hindoo staU's, come 
hither to wash away their sins, or to 
till up their vacant hours with the gaudy 
ceremonies of their religion, and really 
give away great sums in profuse and 
indiscriminate charity. Ain rut Row, 
for a short period of Ids life Peishwa of 
the JSIaharattas, and .•^ince enjoying a 
large pension from our (Government, in 
addition to a vast private fortune, was 
one of the chief of these almsgivers. 
On his name-day, that is, in Hindostan, 
the day on which his patron god is 
worshipped, he annually gave a seer of 
rice and a rupee to every Brahmin and 
every blind or lame person who applied 
between sunrise and sunset. He had a 
large garden a short distancxj from the 
city, with four gates, three of which 
were set open for the reception of the 
three different classes of applicants, and 
the fourth for the Peishwa and his ser> 


vants to go backwards aud forwards. 
On each person receiving his dole he 
was shown into the garden, where he 
was compelled to stay during the da v, 
lest he should apply twice, but he had 
shade, water, company, and idols enough 
to make a Hindoo, who seldom eats fill 
sunset, pass his time veiy pleasantly. 
The sums distributed on these occasions 
are said to have, in some instances 
amounted to above fifty thousand rupees 
His annual cha rities altogether averaged, 
I was informed, probably three times 
that amount. He died the second nigh/ 
of my residence at Secrole, Mr. Brookt 
said he was really a good and kind man, 
religious, to the best of his knowledge, 
and munificent, not from ostentation 
but principle. There are yet, I under- 
stand, some living instances of splendid 
bounty mnong the Hindoos of Benares 
— indeed Calisunker is no bad speci- 
men, and on the wliole my opinion of 
the people improves, though it w^as 
never so unfavourable as tliat of many 
good men in Calcutta. “ God,” I yet 
hope and believe, in the midst of the 
awful and besotted darkness which sur- 
rounds me, and of which, as well as its 
miserable consequences, 1 am now more 
sensible than ever, God may have 
much people in this city 1” 

By the time the examination at the 
school was over the sun was too high 
to admit of our pcneti'ating further into 
these crowded sti-eets. Close to the 
school, however, was a fine house be- 
longing to two minors, the sons of a 
celebrated baboo, who had made a vast 
fortune as dewaii to some Europeans 
high in office, as well as to some natives 
of rank resident in and near Benares, 
which we had time to see. It was a 
striking building, anjl had the advan- 
tage, very unusual in Benares, of having 
a vacant area of some size before the 
door, which gave us an opportunity of 
seeing its architecture. It is veiy irre- 
^lar, built round a small court, two 
sides of which are taken up by the 
dwelling-house, the others by offices. 
The house is four lofty stories high, 
with a tower over the gate of one story 
more. The front has small windows 
of various forms, some of them project- 
ing on brackets and beautifully carved, 
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and a ereat part of the -wall itself is 
covered with a carved pattern of sprigs, 
leaves, and flowers, like an old-fashioned 
paper. The whole is of stone, but 
painted a deep red. The general effect 
IS by no means unlike some of the 
palaces at Venice, as represented in 
Canaletti*s views. We entered a ^ite- 
way similar to that of a college, with a 
groined arch of beautiful Iv rich carving, 
like tliat on the roof of Christ Church 
gateway, though much smaller. On 
each side is a deep richly-carved recess, 
like a shrine, in which are idols with 
lamps before them, the household gods 
of the family. The court is covered 
with plantains and rose-trees, with a 
raised and ornamented well in its cen- 
tre ; on the left hand a narrow and 
steep flight of stone steps, the meanest 
part of the fabric, without balustrades, 
and looking like the approach to an 
hhiglish granary, led to the first story. 
At their foot we were received by the 
two young heirs, stout little fellows of 
thirteen and twelve, escorted by their 
uncle, an immensely fat Brahmin pun- 
dit, who is the spiritual director of the 
family, and a little shrewd -looking, 
smooth-spoken, but vulgar and impu- 
dent man, who called himself their 
moonshec. They led us up to the show- 
rooms, which are neither large nor nu- 
merous ; they are, however, very beau- 
tifiilly carved, and the principal of 
them, which occupies the first floor of 
the gateway, and is a square with a 
Gothic arcade round it, struck me as 
exceedingly comfortable. The centre, 
about fifteen feet square, is raised and 
covered with a carpet, serving as a 
divan. The arcade round is flagged 
with a good deal of carving and orna- 
ment, and is so contrived that on a very 
short notice four streams of water, one 
in the centre of each side, descend from 
the roof like a permanent shower-bath, 
and fall into stone basins sunk beneath 
the floor, and covered with- a sort of 
open fret-work, also of stone. These 
rooms were hung with a good many 
English prints of the common paltry de- 
scription which was fashionable twenty 
years ago, of Sterne and poor Maria 
(the boys supposed :his to be a doctor 
feeling a lady's pulse), the Souows of 


Werter, &c., together with a daub of 
the present Emperor of Delhi, and 
several portraits iu oil of a much better 
kind, of the father of these boys, some 
of his powerful native ffiends and em- 
ployers, and of a very beautiful woman 
of European complexion, but in an 
Eastern dress, of whom the boys knew 
nothing, or would say nothing more 
than that the picture was painted for 
their father by Lall-jee of Patna. 1 
did not, indeed, repeat the question, 
because I knew the reluctance witii 
which all Eastern nations speak of tlieir 
women, but it certainly had the appear- 
ance of a portrait, and, as well as the 
old baboo’s picture, would have been 
called a creditable painting in most 
gentlemen’s houses in England. 

I have, indeed, during the journey, 
been surprised at the progress which 
painting appears to have made of late 
years in India, p was prepared to ex- i 
pect glowing colours, without drawing, 
perspective, or even shadow, resembling 
the illuminations in old monkish chro- 
nicles and in the Oriental MSS. which 
are sometimes brought to England. 
But at Sir C. D’Oyley’s I saw several 
miniatures by this same liall-jee, dead 
some years since, and by his son now 
alive, but of less renowned talent, which 
would have done credit to any European 
artist, being distinguished by great 
truth of colouring, as well as softness 
and delicac^ The portraits which I 
now saw were certainly not so good, 
but they were evidently the works of 
a man well acquainted with the prin- 
ciples of his art, and very extraordinary 
productions, considering that Lall-jee 
had probably no opportunity of so much 
as seeing one Italian picture. 

Our little friends were very civil, 
and pressed us to stay for breakfast, 
but it was already late. We looked, 
however, before we went, at the family 
pagoda, which stood close to the house, 
and was, though small, as rich as carv- 
ing, painting, and gilding could make 
it. The principal shrine was that of 
Siva, whose emblem rose just seen amid 
the darkness of the inner sanctuary, 
crowned with scarlet flowers, with 
lamps burning before it. In front, and 
under the centre cupola, was the sacred 
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bull, richly painted and gilt, in an atti- 
tude of adoration, and crowned like- 
wise with scarlet flowers, and over all 
hung a large silver bell, suspended 
from the roof like a chandelier. I 
thought of the Glendovcer and Mount 
Calasay, but in the raree-show before 
me there was nothing sublime or im- 
pressive. One of the boys in the mis- 
sion-school, whose quickness had at- 
tracted my notice, and who appeared 
so well pleased with my praise that I 
found him still sticking close to me, 
now came forward, showed his Hrah- 
minical string, and volunteered as cice- 
rone, telling us in toleral)le English 
the history of the gods and goddesses 
on the walls. The fat pundit seemed 
pleased with his zeal, but it was well 
perhaps for tlie little urchin that the 
corpulent padre did not understand the 
language in whieh some of the remarks 
were made. They ojjencd my eyes 
more fully to a danger Avhich had be- 
fore struck me as possible, that some of 
the boys brought up in our scliools 
might grow up accomplished hypo- 
crites, pi ying the part of Cl^hrislians 
with us, and with their own i)eople of 
zealous followers of Brahma, or else 
that they would settle down into a sort 
of comproiiiise between the two creeds, 
allowing that Christianity was the l)est 
for us, hi t that idolatry was necessary 
and commendable in persons of their 
own nation. I talked with Mr. Frazer 
and Mr. Morris on this subject in the 
course of the morning ; they answered 
that the same danger had been foreseen 
by Mr. Macleod, and that, in conse- 
quence of his representations, they had 
left off teaching the boys the Creed and 
the Ten Commandments, as not de- 
siring to expose them too early to a 
conflict with themselves, their parents, 
and neighbours, but choosiug rather 
that the light should break on tliem 
by degrees, and when they were better 
able to bear it. They said, however, 
that they had every reason to think 
that all flic bigger boys, and many of 
the lesser ones, brought up at these 
schools, learned to despise idolatry and 
the Hindoo faith less l y any direct 
precept (for their teacher;; never name 
the subject to them, and in the.Cnspels, 


which are the only strictly religious 
books read, tliere are few if any allu- 
sions to it) than from the disputations 
of the Mussulman and Hintloo boys 
among themselves, from the comparison 
which they soon learn to make between 
the system of worship which they 
themselves follow and oui-s, and above 
all, from the enlargement of mind 
which general Itnow ledge and the i)ure 
morality of the Gospel have a tendency 
to produce. Many, both boys and girls, 
have asked for baptism, but it has been 
always thought right to advise them 
to wait till they had their parents* 
leave, or were old enough to judge for 
themselves; and many have, of their 
own accord, begun daily to use the 
Lord’s Prayer, and to desist from show- 
ing any honour to the image. Their 
parents seem extremely liidiflerent to 
their conduct in this respect. Prayer, 
or outward adoration, is not essential 
to caste. A man may IxAieve what he 
pleases, nay, I understand, ho may 
almost say what he pleases, without 
the danger of losing it ; and so long as 
they are not baptized, neither eat or 
drink in company with Christians or 
Pariah.s, all is well in the oi)inion of 
the great majority, even in Benares, 
The Mussulmans are more jealous, but 
few of their children come to our .schools, 
and with tliese there are so many points 
of union that nothing tiiught there is 
at all calculated to ollend them. 

Septemher 7. — This morning, accom- 
panied by Mr. Macleod, Mr. Prinsep, 
and Mr. Frazer, I again w ent into the 
city, which I found peopled, as before, 
with bulls and beggars; but what sur- 
prised me still more than yesterday, as 
1 penetrated further ijito it, were the 
large, lofty, and handsome dwelling- 
houses, the beauty and apparent rich- 
ness of the goods exposed in the bazars, 
and the evident hum of business which 
was going on in the midst of all this 
wretchedness and fanaticism. Benares 
is, in fact, a very industrious and 
wealthy as w^ell as a very holy city. 
It is the great mart where the shawds 
of the north, the diamonds of the south, 
and the muslins of Dacca and the east- 
ern provinces centre, and it has very 
considerable silk, cotton, and fine wool- 
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leu inanufuctories of its own ; while 
English hardware, swords, shields, and 
spears from Ivucknow and Monghyr, 
and those European luxuries and ele- 
gancies which are daily becoming more 
l>opular in India, circulate from hence 
through Bundlecund, Gorruckpoor, Ne- 
paul, and other tracts Mdiicli are re- 
moved IVom the main artery of the 
Ganges. The population, according to a 
^eiisus made in 1803, amounted to above 
88:2,()!?0 — an enormous amount, and 
whicli one sl.ould think must have been 
exaggcratetl *, but it is the nearest means 
We have of judging, and it certainly 
!>ecoines less improbable from the real 
great size of the town, and the exces- 
sively crowded manner in which it is 
built. It is well drained, and stands 
dry on a high rocky bank sloping to 
the river, to Mdiich circumstance, as 
well as to the frecpient ablutions and 
great temperance of the people, must 
be ascribed its freedom from infectious 
diseases. Accordingly, notwithstiinding 
its crowded population, it is not an un- 
healthy city; yet the only square, or 
open part in it, is the new market-place, 
constructed by the present Government, 
and about as large as the Peck water 
Quadrangle in Oxford. 

Our first visit was to a celebrated 
temple, named the Vishvayesa, consist- 
ing of a very small but beautiful speci- 
inoii of carved stoiie-M^ork, and the place 
is one of the most holy in Hindostan, 
though it only approximates to a yet 
more sacred spot adjoining, which Au- 
lum Gheer defiled, and built a mosque 
upon, so as to vender it inaccessible 
to the worshippers of Brahma. The 
temple court, small as it is, is crowded, 
like a farm-yard, with very fat and very 
tame hulls, which thrust their noses 
into everybody’s liand and pocket for 
gram and sweetmeats, which their fel- 
low-votaries give them in great quan- 
tities. The cloisters are no less full of 
naked devotees, as hidc*ons as chalk and 
dnng can make them, and the continued 
hum of “ Ram ! Ram ! Ram ! Riim V* 
is enough to make a strang<>r giddy. 
The place is kept very clean, however 
— indeed the priests seem to do little 
else than pour wjiter over the images 
Riid Uie pavement, and I found them 


not merely willing, bnt anxious, to show 
me everything — frequently repeating 
that they were padres also, though it is 
true that they used this circumstance 
as an argument for my giving them a 
present. Near this temple is a well, 
with a small tower over it, and a steep 
flight of steps for descending to the 
water, which is brought by a. suhter- 
raneous channel from the Ganges, and, 
for some reason or other, is accounted 
more holy than even the Ganges itself. 
All pilgrims to Benares are enjoined 
to drink and wash here ; but a few 
years ago, a quarrel having occurred 
between the Hindoo and IMussulnian 
population of the town, arising from 
the two religious processions of the 
Mohurrnn and Jumna OsTuee encoun- 
tering each other, the Moslem nioh 
killed a cow on this spot, and poured 
her hl(X)d into the sacred water. The 
Hindoos retaliated by throwing rashers 
of bacon into the windows of as many 
mosques as they could reach ; but the 
matter did not end so: both parties 
took to arms, several lives wore lost, 
and Benares was in a state of uproar 
for many hours, till the British Govern- 
ment came in with its authority, and 
quelled the disturbance. 

In another temple near those of which 
I have been speaking, and which is de- 
dicated to “ Unna Puma," supposed to 
be the “ Anna Pcremia" of the Romans, 
a l^rahmin M as pointed out to me, who 
passes his M'hole day seated on a little 
pulpit about as liigh and large as a 
dressing-table, only leaving it for his 
necessary ablutions, and at night, though 
then he sleeps on the pavement beside 
it. His constant occupation is reading 
or lecturing on the Vedas. The latter 
he does, to as many as will hear hini, 
from eight in the morning till four in 
the evening. He asks for nothing, but 
a small copper basin stands by bis pul- 
pit, into which any who feel disposed 
may drop the alms on which only ho 
subsists. He is a little pale man, of an 
interesting countenance, vhich he does 
not disfigure by such ostentatious marks 
of piety as are usual here, and is said 
to he eloquent, as well as extremely 
leurne<l in the Sanscrit. 

One of the most interesting and sim 
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gular objects in Benares is the ancient 
observatory, founded before the Mus- 
Bulman conquest, and still very entire, 
though no longer made any use of. It 
is a stone building, containing some 
siTiall courts, cloistered round for the 
uccornmodation of the astronomers and 
tJieir students, and a large s(iuare tower, 
on which are seen a huge gnomon, 
perhaps twenty feet high, with the arc 
of a dial in proiwrtioii, a circle fifteen 
feet ill diameter, and a meridional line, 
all in stone. These are very far from 
being e^act, hut are interesting proofs 
of the zeal with which science had at 
one time been follow'etl in these coun- 
tries. Tliere is a similar observatory 
at Dellii. 

From the ohs<u-vatory w'c descended 
by a long flight of sftqis to the water’s 
edge, whore a boat was waiting for us. 

I had tlius ail opportunity of seeing the 
>vhole city on its most favourable side. 
It is really a. very large place, and rises 
from the river in an ainphi theatrical 
form, thickly studded witli domes and 
minarets, with many very fine ghats 
descending to the water’s etlge, all 
crowded with bathers and worshippers. 
Shrines and temples of various sizes, 
even within the usual limits of the 
nvei*’s rise, almost line its banks. Home 
of these are very bcautiftil, though all 
are small, and 1 was particularly struck 
with one very elegant little structure, 
which was found-’d, as well as the ghat 
bn which it stands, by the virtuous All 
1 ihaee. On rowing past this, M r. Prin- 
sej) said that he had, as a special favour, 
obtainevl permission for me to see a 
Jain Temple. These Jains are a body of 
sectaries held in detestation Viy the Hin- 
doos, but who agree with them in their 
adoration of the Ganges, and in their 
esteem for Benares. Tliey are not very 
numerous, and are themselves divided ; 
into two sects, wlio hold each other in 
great abhorrence, and were recently* in 
arms in the streets of Benares, and were 
only parted by the same strenuous 
peace-makers who interfered in the war 
of the cows and swine. Those who 
reside here are chiefly from Buudle- 
cund, and many of tliem very rich nier- 
chants, who are exceedingly jtalous of 
their religious niysteries, and i/nd never 
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been known to admit strangers into the 
penetralia of their temple. Mr. Prin- 
sep had, however, called most good- 
naturedly on the high-priest, and on 
one of the leading members of the con- 
gi-egation, the day before, and had said 
so much about me, both personally and 
officially, that they otic red to admit 
me, at first alone, and at length relaxed 
so fill* as to receive him and Mr. Mac- 
leod as interpreters. Mr. Frazer was 
not specially included, but Mr. lh‘ins|^ 
dill not doubt lie might go too. T™ 
liigh-priest is himself regarded as an 
iiiearnatioii of the deity. 

After climbing a steep flight of steps, 
and threadiijg a succession of the nar- 
rowest all(\vs 1 ever saw, we arrived at 
the door of a large and lofty, hut dingy 
house, at the top of which peeped out a 
little gilt cupola. Here we climbed 
another steep stair-case, and w^ere re- 
ceived in a small but neat vestibule, 
without furniture, exeejit three or four 
chairs, and with a beautiful oriel win- 
<k>w looking on the river, by the priest, 
a tall large man, with a very shrewd 
and intelligent countenance. He begged 
us to be seated, and observed he was 
sorry he could not converse with me in 
any language which I w'as sufficiently 
ac<piainted with, to make me under- 
stand all I sl^ould see. Two or three 
others, Jain merchants, now entered, 
and the priest led us into a succession of 
six small rooms, with an altar at the end 
of each, not unlike those in Roman Ca- 
tholic chapels, with a little niche on one 
side resembling wlrat in such elnirclies 
they call the “ Piscina.^' In the centre 
of each room w as a large tray with rice 
and ghee strongly perfumed, apparently 
as an oftering, and in two or three of 
them were men seated on their heels 
on the floor, with their hands folded as 
in prayer or religious contemplation. 
Over each of the altars was an altar- 
piece, a large bas-relief in marble, con- 
taining tlie first, five, the last in succes- 
sion, twenty-five figures, all of men 
sitting cross-legged, one considerablj 
larger than the rest, and represented as 
a negro. He, the priest said, was their 
god, the i*est w(?re the difierent bodies 
which he had assumed at different 
epochs, when he had become incarnate 
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to instruct mankind. The doctrines 
vhich he had delivered on these occa- 
sions make up their theology, and the 
progress which any man has made in 
these mysteries entitles him to 'worship 
in one or more of the successive apart- 
ments which were shown ns. 

They call their god, I think, Puma- 
vem, but he is evidently the same j>er- 
Ron as Buddha, being identified by his 
negro features and curled hair, and by 

f e fact which the priest mentioned, 
at he had many worshippers in Pegu 
and Thibet. Yet when I asked if he 
was the same with Buddha, he did not 
expressly allow it, merely answering 
that his proper name was Purnavesa. 
Mr. Prinsep asked one of the mer- 
chants, what was the difference between 
their religion and that of some other 
persons W’hom he named, and who are 
their religious opponents. The man 
coloured up to the eyes, and said with 
bitterness, ♦‘As much as between the 
Hindoo and the Christian, as much as 
between the Christian and the Mussul- 
man.’' “ We worship the same God,” 
the priest said more calmly, “ but they 
are ignorant bow to worship him.” 
Mr. Prinsep afterwards told me that 
the merchant to whom he spoke had 
been one of the most active in the re- 
cent disturbance, and had lieeii “ in 
trouble ” on that account. On our re- 
turn to the vestibule, where we fii’st 
entered, the priest expressed his satis- 
faction at the interest which I ha<l 
taken in their temple, and the hope of 
his congregation and himself that I 
would accept a trifling present from 
them. One of the laymen at this raised 
a cloth, aiul displayed two large trays, 
one full of sweetmeats, fruit, sugar, &c., 
the other of very handsome shawls. | 
The latter were far too valuable for 
me to accept with propriety, and I told 
them that the first would be quite suffi- 
cient, and that it did not become a 
priest to be greedy of costly apparel. 

I then picked out some of the raisins, 
and begged them to S(!nd the fruit to 
Mr. Brooke*s, but to excuse my taking 
the shawls. The merchants looked 
heartily glad. I thought, that they were 
lot off so easily, and accompanied me 
down stairs with many compMments 


and offers ojT service in any way that 1 
would command them. With the 
priest I had a very friendly parting at 
the stair head. 

There yet remained to be visited the 
mosque of Aunmgz(d>e, and the Vida- 
laya or Hindoo College, which fortu- 
nately both lay pretty nearly in our 
direct way home. The former is a 
handsome building in a very advanta- 
geous situation, but chiefly remarkable 
for the view from its minarets, which 
are very lofty, and derive still greater 
elevation from the hill on which they 
stand. The day was not favourable, 
but we still saw a great distance. The 
Himalaya range may, as 1 was told, be 
sometimes seen, but nothing of the sort 
I was now visible, nor any mountains at 
all in a horizon of great extent. The 
grouml, however, of this part of Hin- 
dostan is not without inequalities, and 
though it is certainly one immense 
plain, it is such a plain as one sees in 
miniature in England or on the conti- 
nent of Europe, not such a mere dead 
level as Bengal, The bank on which 
Benares itself stands is of some height, 
and thyre were several ridges of hills, 
as at Chunar and other places within 
sight, which would fully rank on a 
level with Hawkstoue. 

The whole country seems in cultiva- 
tion, but less with rice than wheat. 
The villages are numerous and large, 
but the scattered dwellings few, and 
there is but little wood. Fuel is, con- 
sequently, extremely dear, and to tliis 
circumstance is imputed the number of 
bodies thrown into the river without 
burning. Suttees are less numerous in 
Benares than many parts of India, but 
self-immolation by drowning is veiyr 
common. Many scores, every year, 
of pilgrims from all parts of India, 
come hither expressly to end their days 
and secure their salvation. They pur- 
chase two lar^e Kedgeree pots between 
which they tie themselves, and when 
empty these support their weight in the 
water. Thus equipped, they paddle 
into the stream, then fill the pots with 
the water which surrounds them, and 
thus sink into eternity. Government 
have sometimes attempted to prevent 
this practice, but with no other effect 
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tliun driving the voluntary victims a 
littiA further down the river; nor in- 
deed, w hen a man has come several 
hundred miles to die, is it likely that a 
police-officer can prevent him. Instnic- 
tion seems the only way in which these 
j)oor people can he improved, and that, 

I trust, they will by degrees obtain 
from us. 

The Vidalnya is a large building 
divided into two courts, galleried above 
and below, and full of teachers and 
scholars, divided* into a number of 
cliL^ses, who learn reading, writing, 
arithmetic (in the Hindoo manner), 
Persian, Hindoo law, and sacred litera- 
ture, Sanscrit, astronomy according to 
the Ptolemaic system, and astrology! 
There are two hundred scholars, some 
of whom of all sorts came to say their 
lessons to me. though, unhappily, I was 
myself able to profit by iimic, except 
the astronomy and a little of the Per- 
sian. The astronomical lecturer pro- 
duced a terrestrial globe, divided ac- 
cording to their system, and elevated to 
the meridian of Benares. Mount Mem 
he identified with the north pole, and 
under the southern pole he supposes 
the tortoise “ chukwa” to stand, on 
which the earth rests. The southern 
hemisphere he apprehended to be un- 
inhabitable, but on its concave surface, 
in the interior of the globe, he placed 
Padalon. He then showed me how the 
sun went round tiie earth once in every 
day, and how, by a different but equally 
continuous motion, he also visited the 
signs of the zodiac. The wliole system 
is precisely that of Ptolemy, and the 
contrast was very striking between the 
rubbish which these young men were 
learning in a government establishment, 
and the rudiments of real knowledge 
which those whom I had visited the 
day before had acquired, in the very 
same city, and under circumstances far 
less favourable. I was informeil, that 
it had been frequently proposed to in- 
troduce an English and mathematical 
class, and to teach the Newtonian and 
t ’opernican system of astronomy ; but 
that the late superiiitenden; of the es- 
tablishment was strongly opposed to 
any innovation, partly on the plea that 
it woi^d draw the boys off from their 


ir»q 

Sanscrit studies, and partly lest it 
should interfere with the religious pre- 
judices of the professors. The first of 
these arguments is pretty much like 
what was urged at Oxforef (substituting 
Greek for Sanscrit) against the new ex- 
aminations, by which, however, Greek 
has lost nothing. The second is plainly 
absurd, since the Ptolemaic system, 
which is now taught, is itself an inno- 
vation, and an improvement on the old 
faith of eight worlds and seven oceans, 
arranged like a nest of boxes. 

The tmth is, that even the i>undit 
wdio read me this lecture, smiled once 
or twice very silly, and said “Owr people 
are taught so and so,” as if he himself 
knew better. And Mr. Prinsep after- 
wards told me that learned Brahmins 
had sometimes siiid to him that our 
system was the most rational, but that 
the other answered all their purposes. 
They could construct almanacs, and 
calculate eclipses tolerably by the one, 
as well as the other, and the old one 
was quite good enough, in all conscience, 
to cast nativities with. Nor can we 
wonder at their adherence to old usage 
ill these respects, when we consider 
that to change their system would ^ve 
them some personal trouble, and when 
we recollect that the church of Rome 
has not even yet withdrawn the ana- 
thema which she levelled at the heresy 
that the earth turned round, as taught 
by Copernicus and Galileo. There are 
ill this college about two hundred 
pupils, and ten professors, all paid and 
maintained by Government. 

During my progress through the 
holy places I had received garlands of 
flowers in considerable numbers, which 
I was told it was u^icivil to throw away, 
particularly those which were hung 
round my neck. I now, in consequence, 
looked more like a sacrifice than a 
priest, and on getting again into the 
gig was glad to rid myself of my orna- 
ments. On talking with Mr. Macleod. 
on the civility and apparent cordiality 
with which I had been received by 
these heathen priests, he said that my 
coming had excited considerable cu- 
riosity, from the idea that I was the 
patriarch of Constantinople ! He had 
neard this frem a learned Mussulnun 
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Moulavie,^ Abdul-Khadur, who spoke of 
it as the current news that such a per- 
son was to arrive, and asked when he 
might be expected. The origin of the 
idea, when explained, was not an unna- 
tural one. Of the bishop of Calcutta, 
eo mmuief I had previously reason to 
believe nothing had been heard or 
known ill liindostan, or anywhere out 
of the ininiediate neighbourhood of the 
Presidency ; but the news now was that 
the “ Sirdar Padre,” or “ Mufti,” of all 
the “ Sahib log ” was corning to visit 
the different churches. The only two 
pei’sons they liad heard of answering to 
this character were the pope and the 
patriarch. They were not ignorant of 
the religious difference between the 
English and the Roman Catholics, so 
that they could not suppose me to be 
the former. But th<;y are not equally 
well informed as to our discrepancy 
from the second; and many of them 
believe, that though we abhor images, 
we still pay some reverence to pictures. 
The Moulavie himself thus explained 
his meaning, saying, (in consequence of 
Mr. Macleod's expressing his surprise 
at his fir’st question, ** whether the Papi 
Roum were not coming?”) that he did 
not mean old but new Rome, or Islam- 
bol, and that he meant the head of those 
Christians, who, like his honour, al»- 
horred images, but not pictures. I know 
not whether he quite believed Mr. Mac- 
leod’s disclaimer of such worship, but 
he profes.se<l himself ignorant till that 
moment of the existence of a third sect 
among the Nazareni, and glad to find 
that the sahibs differed even less than 
he had supposed from the true believers. 
None of the gentlemen most conversant 
w ith the natives appreliended that my 
arrival had created any suspicious or 
jealous feeling, or that my avowed 
errand (to see that the inferior padres 
did their duty) was thought other than 
natural and commendable. It is, how- 
ever, thought that the natives do not 
really like us, and that if a fair oppor- 
tunity offered the Miissulmaiis more 
particularly would gladly avail them- 
selves of it to rise against* us. But this 
is from political, not religious feeling ; 
and it has been increased of late years 
by the conduct of Lord Hastings to the 


old Emperor of Dellii, a conduct whitih 
has been pursued by succeeding filmi- 
ni.strations, but vdiich entirely differed 
from the outwaixl respect and allegiance 
which the Company’s officers had pro- 
fessed to pay him, from I^ord Clive 
downwards. Tlie elevation of the Na- 
wab of Oude to the kingly title, and 
Lord Hastings’s refusal to pay him the 
same homage which all his predeces- 
sors had courted every opportunity of 
doing, and which even the Maharattas 
did not neglect wlien the late Shah 
Aulhim was their prisoner, have awak- 
ened (jnestions and scruples among the 
fierce Mohammedans about obeying an 
unbelieving nation, which were quite 
forgotten '•vliile the English company 
acted as the servant and “ dewan ” of 
the house of Timur. The behaviour of 
Ix>rd Hastings was very disadvanta- 
geonsly eontfrasted in Benares with that 
of Warren Hastings, who, in the height 
of his power and conquests, gained 
infinite popularity by riding publicly 
tlirongb the city, as usual with the high 
functionaries of the court of Delhi, be- 
hind the howdah of the hereditary 
prince, with a fan of peacock's feathers 
in his hand. This, however, is a di- 
gression. I am satisfied, from all I 
hear, that the natives of this neighbour- 
hood have at present no idea that any 
interference with their religion is in- 
tended on the part of Government ; that 
if any thing, tliey rather esteem us the 
more for showing some signs of not 
being without a religion, and that any 
fancies of a different tendency which 
have arisen on this subject, in Bengal 
or other parts of India, have been uni- 
formly put into their heads by ill- 
designing persons among the Portu- 
guese, half-ca.ste, or liuropean residents. 
Nevertheless, all my informants here, 
as well as in nmst other places where I 
have heard the question discussed, are 
of opinion that a direct interference on 
the part of Government with any of the 
religious customs of the country (the 
suttees for example) ^yyould be eagerly 
laid hold of and urged as the first step 
in a new system, by all who wish us 
ill, and that though it would probably 
not of itself occasion a rebellion, it 
would give additional popularity, and 
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a more plausible pretext, to the first 
relfellion which sucli disaffected persons 
might find opportunity for attempting. 
Meanwhile 1 cannot learn that the 
missionaries, and schools which they 
establish, have excited much attention, 
or of an unfavourable nature. Their 
lalK)urs, after all, have been chiefly con- 
fined to the wives of the British sol- 
diers, who had already lost caste by 
thoir marriage, or to such Mussulmans 
or Hindoos as of their own accord, and 
pronijited by curiosity, or a liettcr mo- 
tive, have come to their schools or 
churches, or invited them to their 
nouses. The number of these inquirers 
after truth is, I understand, even now 
not inconsiderable, and increasing 
daily. But I must say, that of ac- 
tual converts, except soldiers’* wives, 

I have met with very few, and these 
have been all, I think, made by tlie 
archdeucon. 

The custom of street-prej(bhing, of 
which the Baptist and other dissenting 
missionaries in Bengal are very fond, 
has tu‘ver been resorted to by those 
employed by the Church. Missionary 
Society, and never shall be as long as 
I have any intluen<?e or authority over 
t.h<*m. I phnnly see it is not necessary: 
and I see no less jdainly that though it 
lua^ be safe among the timid Bengalees, 
it would be very likely to produce mis- 
chief he. e. All which the missionaries 
do is to teach scluxds, to read pi-ayei’s, 
and preach in their churches, and to 
■ visit the houses of such persons as wish 
for information on religious subjects. 
P<K)r Amrut Bow, the charitable ex- 
pci slnva (whose ashes I saw yet smok- 
ing on All Bliaee’s Ghat jis I passeni it), 
wits, I find, one of these inquirers. Mr. 
Morris, the missionari^^, had received a 
message with his highness’s compli- 
ments, desiring him |o call on him in 
the middle of the week, as he was 
“ anxious to obtain a further know- 
ledge of Christianity !” It is distress- 
ing to think that this message was de- 
ferred so long, and that, short as the 
interval which he had calculated on 
was, his own time was j^horter still. 
Yet surely one may hope for such a 
mad that his knowledge and faith may 
lia>e been greater than the w^orld sup- j 


posed ; and that, at all events, the feel- 
ings which made him, thus late in life, 
desirous to hear the truth, would not 
he lost on Him whose grace may be 
sujiposed to have first prompted it. 

1 received a visit from the Baja of 
Benares, a middle-aged man, very cor- 
pulent, with more approach to colour 
in his cheeks than is usually seen in 
Asiatics, and a countenance and appear- 
ance not unlike an English farmer. 
My few complimentary phrases in Per- 
sian being sixm at an end, Mr. Brooke 
interpretcxl for me, and I found my 
visitor very ready to converse about 
the antiquities of his city, the origin of 
its name, which he said had anciently 
been Baranas, from two rivers, Bara 
and Nasa, which here fall into the 
Ganges (I suppose under ground, for 
no such are set down on the map), and 
other similar topics. I regretted to 
learn, after he was gone, that he re- 
sided at some distance fi‘om the city on 
the other side of the river, and where I 
had no chance of returning his call ; 
but 1 was tcld that he expected no 
such compliment, though he would he 
pleased to learn that 1 hud wished to 
pay it him. The maharaja’s ecpiipage 
was not by any means a splendid one ; 
he had silver sticks, however, behind 
his carriage, and the usual show of 
bjwai’s preceding it, but no troopers 
that I saw. He is rich, notwithstand- 
ing : and the circumstances of his family 
have materially improved since the con- 
quest of Benares by the English from 
the Mussulmans. 

September 8. — I this morning went 
to st)me of the points in the city which 
I was most anxious to fix in my me- 
mory, which hadj indeed, been a little 
confused by tlie multitude of objects 
which I saw yesterday. I rode a very 
pretty, but hot and obstinate Java pony. 
These ponies bear a high price in India, 
and deserve it, as, though little crea- 
tures, they are beautiful, lively, and 
vei-y strong and hardy. I am told I 
was wrong in not bringing up my 
Arab, since 1 shall find a good horse 
absolutely necessary for my journey 
overland, and really good ones arc 
very dear and difficult to procure. A 
j 7’ui-koman horse, if I can obtain one 
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is said to be tlie best for my purpose ; 
since, though not very fleet nor hand- 
some, tliey are strong, sure-footed, 
good-tempered, and, when not too 
much hurried, never tire. The horses 
of the Dooab and Uajpootaua have 
been lately a good deal improved by 
an intermixture of English blood, and 
are generally tall and handsome, but 
are dear, and often very vicious, and, 
on the whole, better adapted for a hunt 
or a battle than the patient and conti- 
nued exertions of a long march. 

Nothing remarkable occurred during 
my ride in Benares tliis morning, ex- 
cejjt the conduct of a little boy, a stu- 
dent in the Vidalaya, who ran after 
me in the street, and, with hands joined, 
said that I “ had not heard him his les- 
son yesterday, but he could say it very 
well to-day if 1 would let him.” I 
accordingly stopped niy horse, and sate 
with great patience while he chanted a 
long stave of Sanscrit. 1 r(*peated at 
proper pauses, “good, good,” which 
satisfied him so much that when he 
had finished, he called out “again,” 
and was beginning a second stave, 
when I dismissed him with a present, 
on which he fumbled in his mantle for 
some red flowers, which he* gave me, 
and ran by my side, still talking on till 
the crowd separated us. While he was 
speaking or singing, for I hardly know 
which to call it, the people round ap- 
plauded him very much, and from the 
wa 3 ' in which they seemed to apply 
the verses to me, I suspect that it was 
a complimentary address which he had 
been instructed to deliver the day be- 
fore, but had missed his opportunity. 
If so, I am glad he did not lose his. 
labour ; but the few words which, from 
their occurrence in Hindoostaiiee, I un- 
derstood, did not at all help me to his 
meaning. 

This evening I dined with Mr. Sands, 
one of the circuit judges, at whose house 


I had the pleasure to find Mr. Melville, 
who had just arrived from Ghazeepoor. 
He and Mr. Macleod offered again to 
take me to Benares, which, as they said, 
I had only half seen. I was, however, 
thoroughly tired with the days of bustle 
I had gone througli. On Sunday I had 
three services, on Monday one, the con- 
secration of the burial-ground, besides 
the school-examination. On Tuesday 
I had been sight-seeing from five till 
nearly ten o'clock ; to-day 1 was out an 
almost eipial time, similarly employed, 
besides a regular evening drive, and re- 
ceiving and paying visits, while all the 
intervals between these engagements 
were occupied with reading and an- 
swering a large mass of papers from 
Bishop’s College, Madras, and Calcutta. 
I therefore begged leave to postpone my 
further researches till my next visit. 
To see it as it deserves, indeed, Benares 
would require a fortnight. 

My boats arrived this morning off 
the mouth of the small river which 
leads to Sec role ; but as the state of the 
weather was such as to make it proba- 
ble it would soon be almost dry, they 
were sent on to Rajaghat, and thence 
proceeded directly to Chiinar, whither 
I was advised to go myself by land. 
The weather has, indeed, been such as 
is very seldom experienced at this time 
of year, and such as threatens to be 
very unfortunate, not only for my voy- 
age, but for the country. No rain has 
fallen for many days ; the wind has 
blown steadily and very hot from the 
west, and everything foretells a speedy 
termination of the “ bursat,” or rainy 
season. In consequence I shall have a 
very laborious and slow tracking on 
the river; and, what is much worse, 
the tanks are barely half full, the 
country but imperfectly irrigated, and 
famine, murrain, and all their attendant 
horrors, maybe looked for. God avert 
such calamities from this poor country I 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

BENARES TO ALLAHABAD. 

Qiunar— Intense Heat — Trimljuk jee— Hindoo Temple — Confirmation— Tnv«lids->Departnre 
rrom Cliunar — Large Fisli — Retrospect of Benares — Quarrel between Hindoos and Mnasul- 
miins — Silting Uhilrna — Natives’ Opinions of Knglisl\ Governors — Allahabad — Fort — Jumna 
Musjeed— Confirmation — Preparations for marching — Festival of Kama and Secta. 


September 10. — The events of yester- 
day are not worth recording. Mr. 
Macleod had promised to drive me in 
his gig half way to Sultanpoor, and at 
five o’clock this morning he was at my 
door. My paluntiuin had been sent on 
before, so that I liad the advantage of 
making a quicker progress, as well as 
of enjoying his interesting conversation 
for about seven miles, when the car- 
riage-road ended in a little nulhih, 
where we found the palanquin waiting 
for me, in which I proceeded to Siil- 
tanpoor, where I found a boat in readi- 
ness to convey me to Chunar, at which 
place I was to be Colonel Alexander’s 
guest. 

The view of Chunar is, from the 
river, very striking. Its fortress, 
which is of .great extent, formerly of 
first-rate importance, and still in good 
repair, covers tlie crest and sides of a 
large and high rock, with several suc- 
cessive enclosures of walls and towers, 
the lowest of which have their base 
washed by the Ganges. On tlie right, 
as we approached it, is seen a range of 
rocky and uneven hills, on the left a 
large Indian town, intermingled with 
fine round-headed trees, with some 
very good European habitations, and a 
tall Gothic tower like that of a parish 
church in England, which belongs in 
fact to the Mission Church, and is an 
imitation of that in Mr. Corrie's native 
villa^. The whole scene is entirely 
English; the mosques and muts are 
none of them visible in tills quarter ; 
the native houses, with tlieir white 
walls red tiled roo&, look exactly 


like those of a small English countiy’ 
town ; the ca.stle, with its Union flag, 
is such as would be greatly admired, 
but not at all out of place, in any an- 
cient English seaport ; and much as I 
admire palm-trees, I felt glad that they 
were not very common in this neigh- 
bourhood, and that there were, in point 
of fact, none visible, to spoil the home 
character of the prospect. But such a 
sun, thank heaven I never glared on 
England as this day rained its light- 
nings on Chunar. I thought myself 
fortunate in getting housed by ten 
o’clock, and before the worst came on, 
but it was still enough to sicken one. 
There was little wind, and what tliere 
was was hot; and the reflection and 
glare of the light grey rock, the light 
grey castle, the light grey sand, the 
white houses, and the hot bright river 
were about as much as I could endure. 
Yet, I trust, it is not a little tliat over- 
powers me. 1 Ireakfast, however, at Co- 
lonel Alexander’s, and a good draught 
of cold water, set me quite up again, 
and I was occupied the rest of the 
morning in obtaining details of the 
school and mission from Mr. Green- 
wood and Mr, Bowley. We dined 
with Colonel Robertson, the command- 
ant of the fortress and station, and met 
a very large party, including, among 
others, Sir G. Martindell, the gener^ 
in command at Cawnpoor ; he is a fine, 
mild, unaffected old officer, with an ex* 
perience of India, and particularly the 
upper provinces, scarcely shorter than 
Mr. Brooke’s, and perhaps more varioai 
and extensive. 
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In the evening Colonel Alexander 
drove me in a gig a little way into the 
countiy, which is really pretty. The 
European dwellings are all on the side 
of a steep slope, covered with wood 
and gardens, with their drawing-room 
verandahs opening for the most part on 
a raised terrace. Behind, and rising 
still higher up the slope, is the native 
town, the houses all of stone and mostly 
of two stories, generally with verandahs 
in front let out into shops, the whole 
not unlike a Welsh market-town, but 
much larger, and probably containing 
fifteen tliousand people. Beyond is an 
open country, intersected by a broad 
nullah, with a handsome Gothic bridge, 
and beyond this an open extent of rocky 
and woody country, which is a good 
deal infested by wolves and bears, but 
seldom visited by a tiger. The bears 
rarely do any harm unless they are 
first attacked. The wolves are, appa- 
rently, more daring anddinpudent than 
in Russia ; they are said frequently to 
come to the houses and sheepfolds, and 
sometimes even attack and carry off 
children. The inhabitants of Chunar 
will not admit that it deserves the 
character wliich it usually bears, of 
excessive heat; but if this day and 
night were a fair specimen, 1 have 
certainly felt nothing to equal it. It 
happily grew cooler towards morning, 
and I got a few hours' good sleep, 
which 1 much needed. 

Sppteniher 11. — This morning Co- 
lonel Robertson called to take me to 
the fort, which well repays the labour, 
though this is not trifling. The site 
and outline are very noble ; the rock 
on which it stands is perfectly insu- 
lated, and, either naturally or V>y art, 
bordered on every side by a very awful 
precipice, flunked, wherever it has lieeii 
possilile to obtain a salient angle, with 
towers, bartizans, and bastions of va- 
rious forms and sizes. There are a 
gf)od many cannon mounted, and a 
noble bomb-proof magazine for pow- 
der, which has been lately in a great 
measure stripped for the supply of the 
Birman war. Colonel JioliCrtson, how- 
ever, told me that the ammunition on 
which he should most depend for the 
defence of Cluiuar are stone cylinders, ^ 


rudely made, and pretty much like 
garden-rollers, which are piled up in 
great numbers throughout the interior 
of the fort, and for which the rock on 
which the fort stands affords an inex- 
I haustible quarry. These, which are 
I called “ mutwalas ” (drunkards) from 
their staggering motion, are rolled over 
! the parapet down the steep face of the 
hill, to impede the advances and over- 
wdielm the ranks of an assaulting army ; 
and when a jilace has not been regu- 
larly breached, or where, as at Chunar, 
the scarped and sloping rock itself 
serves as a rampart, few troops will 
so much as face them. Against a na- 
tive army, Colonel Robertson said, 
Chunar, if resolutely defended, would, 
he thought, be impregnable ; and, ex- 
cept in one quarter, it would stand no 
contemptible siege against an European 
force. Even there tlie rock which com- 
mands it might easily be so much low- 
ered as to prevent any danger ; and the 
stone of which it consists is so valu- 
able, that the neighbouring Zemindars 
had offered to cart it away at their 
own expense, provided Government 
would give up the duty now laid on 
Chnnar-stone when transported to dif- 
ferent parts of India ; but the otfer was 
declined. 

On the top of the rock of Chunar, 
and within the rampart, is a considcr- 
al>le space, covered with remarkably 
fine English liay-grass, now nearly ripe 
for cutting, several noble spreading 
trees, and some excellent houses for the 
officers, few of whom, however, when 
not on duty, remain here, the reflection 
of the sun from the rock bein^ very 
powerful, and the expense of bringing 
water for the tatties great. Within 
this principal circle, and on a still 
higher point, are two inner fortifica- 
tions, one containing the Governor's 
house, the hospital, and the state-prison, 
now inhabited by the celebrated Ma- 
haratta chieftain Trimbuk-jec, long the 
inveterate enemy of the British power, 
and the fomenter of all the troubles in 
Herat*, Malwah, and the Deckan. He 
is confined with great strictness, havine 
an European as well as a Sepoy guan^ 
and never being trusted out of the sight 
of the sentries. Even his bedchamber 
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has three grated windows open into the 
verandah which serves as guard-room. 
In other respects he is well treated, has 
two large and very airy apartments, a 
small building fitted up as a pagoda, 
and a little garden shaded with a i)ee- 
pul-tree, which he has planted very 
prettily with balsams and other flowers. 
Four of his own servants are allowed 
to attend him, but they are always 
searched before they (juit or return to 
the fort, and must be always there at 
night. He is a little, lively, irritalde- 
looking man, dressed, when I saw himi, 
in a dirty cotton mantle, with a brotid 
red Iwrder, thrown carelessly over his 
head and shoulders. I was introduced 
to him by Colonel Alexander, and he 
received me courteously, observing that 
he himself was a Hrahmin, and in token 
of his brotherly regard, plucking some 
of his prettiest flowers for me. He then 
showed me his garden and pagoda, and 
after a few common-place expressions 
of the pleasure I felt iu seeing so cele- 
brated a warrior, ..nidi he answered 
by S113 ing witli a laugh, he should have 
been glad to make my acquaintance 
elsewhere^ I made my bow and took 
leave. He has been now, I believe, 
five years in prison, and seems likely 
to remain there during life, or till the 
death of his jiatron and tool, llajee 
Row, may lessen his power of doing 
mischief. He has ofti n oftered to give 
security to any amount for his good be- 
haviour, and to become a warmer friend 
to the Company than he has ever been 
their enemy, but his applications have 
been vain. He attributes, I under- 
stiind, their failure to Mr. Fljiliiiistone, 
the Governor of Hombay, who fh, he 
says, “his best friend, and his w’oi’st 
enemy, the faithful trustee of his 
estate, treating his children with pa- 
rental kindness, and interesting liim- 
sedf, in the first instance, to save his 
life, but resolutely fixed on keeping 
him in prison, and urging tlie Supreme 
Court to distrust all bis protestations. 
His life must now be dismally mono- 
tonous and wearisome. Though a Brah- 
min of high caste, and so long a mi- 
nister of state and the commander of 
armies, he can neither write nor read, 
and his whole amusement consists in 


the ceremonies of his idolatry, his gar- 
den, and the gossip which his servants 
pick up for him in the town of Chunar. 
Avarice seems at present his ruling 
passion. He is a very severe inspector 
of his weekly accounts, and one day set 
the whole garrison in an uproar about 
some ghee which he accused his khuii- 
sainaii of embezzling ; in short, he seems 
les.s interested with the favourable re- 
ports which he from time to time re- 
ceives of his family, than with the 
banking accounts by which they arc 
accompanied. Much as he is said to 
deserve his fate, as a murderer, an ex- 
tortioner, and a grossly perjured man, 

I hope I may be allowed to pity him. 

Ill the last inelosure of the fortress, 
on the very summit of the mountain, 
and calculated to make a defence even 
after all the lower works had fallen, 
are several very interesting buildings. 
One of them is the old Hindoo palace, 
a central dome surrounded by several 
vaulted apartments, with many remains 
of painting and carving, but dark, low, 
and impervious to heat ; on one side of 
this is a loftier and more airy building, 
now used as an armoury, but formerly 
the residence of the Mussulman go- 
vernor, w ith handsome rooms and beau- 
tiftdly carved oriel window's, such as 
one reads of in Mrs. Rudclifl'e’s castles. 
A little further on in the bastion is an 
extraordinary well or reservoir, about 
fifteen feet in diameter, and cut to a great 
depth iu the solid rock, but the water 
of which is not sufficiently good to be 
used, except in case of necessity. In 
front of the Hindoo palace, in the pave- 
ment of the court, are seen four small 
round holes, just large enough for a 
man to pass through, below which is 
the state prison of ancient times. Well 
is it for Trimbuk-jee that his lot is 
thrown in better days ! This is a hor- 
rible dungeon indeed, with neither light, 
air, nor access, except what these aper- 
tures supply to a space of forty feet 
square. It is now used as a cellar. 
But the greatest curiosity of all remains 
to be described. Colonel Robertson 
called for a key, and unlocking a rusty 
iron-door in a very rugged and ancient 
wall, said he would show me the most 
holy place in all India. Taking off his 
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hat, he led the way into a small square 
court, overshadowed by a very old 
peepul-tree, which grew from the rock 
on one side, and from one of the 
nmuches of which hung a small silver 
IhjIL Under it was a large slab of 
black marble, and opposite on the walls, 
a rudely carved rose enclosed in a tri- 
angle. No image was visible, but some 
Sepoys who followed us in, fell on their 
knees, kissed the dust in the neighbour- 
hood of the stone, and rubbed their 
foreheads with it. On this stone, Co- 
lonel Alexander said, the Hindoos all 
believe that the Almighty is seated, 
personally, though invisibly, for nine 
hours every day, removing during the 
other three hours to Benares. On this 
account the sepoys apprehend that Chu- 
nar can never be taken by an enemy, 
except between the hours of six and 
nine in the morning, and for the same 
reason, and in order by this sacred 
neighbourhood to be out of all danger 
of witchcraft, the kings of Benares, be- 
fore the Mussulman conquest, had all 
the mar ri aces of their family celebinted 
in the adjoining palace. 1 own I felt 
some little emotion in standing on this 
mimic “ mount Calasay.’* I was struck 
with the absence of idols, and with the 
feeling of propriety which made even a 
Hindoo reject external symbols in the 
supposed actual presence of the Deity, 
and I prayed inwardly that God would 
always preserve in my mind, and in 
his own good time instruct these poor 
people, in what manner, and how truly 
he is indeed present both here and every- 
wdiere. 

We now went back to Colonel Alex- 
ander’s, and tbeiice to church, where I 
had the satisfaction of confirming nearly 
one hundred persons, fifty -seven of 
whom were natives, chiefly, as at Be- 
nares, soldiers’ wives and widows, but 
all unacquainted with the English lan- 
guage, and perfectly Oriental in their 
dress and habits. They were most 
deeply impressed with the ceremony, 
bowing down to the very pavement 
when I laid my hand on their heads, 
and making the responses in a deep so- 
lemn tone of emotion which was ex- 
tremely fouchiug. The elder women, 
•ad all the fc .v men who ofiered them- . 


selves, had been Mr. Corrie's converts 
during his residence here ; the younger 
females had been added to the Church, 
either from Hindooisra, Mohammed- 
anism, or Popery, by Mr. Bowley. Of 
the last there were not many, but 
strange to tell, they were, he said, as 
ignorant in the first instance of the 
commonest truths of Christianity as the 
Hindoos. After dinner to-day, Colonel 
Alexander drove me to a lieautiful 
place about three miles from Chunar, a 
garden of palm and other fruit-trees, 
containing a mosque and a very large 
and beautiful tomb of a certain Shekh 
Kaseein Soliman and his son. Of their 
history I could learn nothing further 
than that they were very holy men, who 
died here when on a pilgrimage, and 
that their tombs, and the accompanying 
mosque, were built and endowed by 
one of the Emperors of Delhi. The 
buildings and the grove in which they 
stand are very solemn and striking, 
and the carving of the principal gate- 
way, and of the stone lattice witli which 
the garden is enclosed, is more like em- 
broidery than the work of the chisel. 
A party of Mussulmans were at their 
evening prayers on one of the stone 
terraces, all as usual, decent, devout, 
and earnest. Colonel Alexander ex- 
pressed a regret that Christians fell 
short of them in these particular. I 
answered at the moment, that perhaps 
in proportion to the spirituality of our 
religion, we were too apt to neglect its 
outward forms. But on consideration, 
I am not sure that the imputation, which 
I have heard before, is just, or that 
Mussulmans, when in the act of prayer, 
are really more externally decorous 
than the majority of Christians. We 
are all much impressed with raligious 
ceremonies to which we are not accus- 
tomed, ai^ while as passing and casual 
spectators of a worship carried on by 
persons in scene and dress, words and 
posture, all difierent from our own, but 
all picturesque and striking, we may 
easily overlook those less conspicuous 
instances of listlessubss or inattention, 
which would not fail to attract our no- 
tice, where the matter and manner were 
both familiar. I am sure that the 
Heathens and Mussulmans, and there 
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were many of them, who looked in on 
uur congregation this morning, Jjad no 
fault to find with the decency and ex- 
ternal abstraction either of the native 
or European worshippers. The night 
was intensely hot, Imt I, and, by my 
advice, C-oloiiel Alexander, passed it in 
very tolerable comfort, by sleeping on 
a coiich in an open veramlah. 

September l:i. — This inoniing I had 
the agreeable surprise to find that 
Messrs. Mack-od and Frazer had come 
over from Benares during the night. 
We went to church togetiier, where I 
also found Mr. Morris. I had conse- 
quently four clergyineii with me, be- 
sides the catechists liowley and Ad- 
lington, — a more numerous body than 
eouki, tliirty years ago, have been mus- 
tered in the whole Presidency of Fort 
William. Tlie congregation, too, w'as 
more numerous than I liave seen out of 
Calcutta. The invalids of the garrison 
who attended amounted to above two 
hundred Europt*ans, besides tlie officers 
and civiL servants and their families, 
and f should think a hundred natives. 
About one hundred and thirty staid 
the Sacrament, of which the natives 
amounted to nearly seventy, and I was 
led to observe that the women of their 
number who had been Mussulmans 
pertiTiaciously kept their veils down, 
and even received the bread on a corner 
(jf the muslin, rather tlian expose the 
bare hand. One of the others, a very 
young woman who had been confirmed 
the day before, instead of extentling 
the hand, threw back her veil, and 
opened her mouth, by which T guessed 
she had been bi'ought up a Ikmiaji (ca- 
tholic. Ail were very devout and at- 
tentive, — some shed kjars, and the man- 
ner in which they pronounced “ Amceii” 
was very solemn and touching. The 
Hiiidoostanee j)rayers read extremely 
well, but they are so full of Arabic and 
Persian words, that those converts who 
have not been Miissiiliiians must, I fear, 
find some difficulty in understanding 
them. 

After dinner we again attended 
Church, first for Hind(X)Sta>iee prayer, 
afterwards for the usual Englisli ser- 
vice. The former was attended by I 
should suppose two hundred j>t*rsons, 
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many of whom, however, were Heathens 
and Mussulmans, who distinguished 
themselves by keeping their turbans 
on. Mr, Morris read the* prayers, omit- 
ting the Psalms and the First Ivcssoii, 
neither of which, unfortunately, are as 
yet translated into Hiiidoostanee, though 
the latter is in progress, and Mr, Bow- 
ley preached a very useful and sensible 
sermon. He speaks Hiiidoostanee with 
the fluency of a native, and I was 
pleased to find that I could follow the 
argument of his sermon with far more 
ease than I expected. 

Chuiiar, or Chiiiiar-Gurh,” that is, 
Clmnar Castle, used to be of gi’cat im- 
portance as a military post before the 
vast extension of the British frontier 
w'estward. It is one of the principal 
stations for such invalids as are still 
equal to garrison duty; and on them 
at the present inomciit, owing to tlie 
low state of the Company's army, and 
the demand for men in the east, all the 
dut^ of Chunar depends, which, from 
their health, they are barely e<jual to, 
though they are, Europeans and Sepoys 
together, a thousand men. The Se- 
poy invalids have mostly grown old in 
the service, and are weather-lieatci. 
fellows, with no other injury than what 
time has inflicU'd. Some of the Eii- 
I ropeans are very old likewise ; there i? 
one who fought with Clive, and has 
still no infirmity but deafness and dim 
sight. The majority, however, art- 
men still hardly advanced beyond 
youth, early victims of a devouring 
climate, assisted, perhaps, by careless- 
ness and intemperance; and it was a 
jntiable spectacle to see the white 
emaciated hands thrust out under a 
soldier’s sleeve to. receive the Sacra- 
ment, and the pale cheeks, and tall 
languid figures of men, wdio, if they 
had remained in Europe, would have 
been still overflowing witli youthful 
vigour and vivacity, the best plough- 
men, the strongest wrestlers, and the 
merriest dancers of the village. The 
invalids of Chunar have borne a very 
bad character for their profligacy and 
want of discipline ; but Colonel Alex- 
ander says that he never commanded 
men who, on the whole, gave him less 
trouble, and a favourable character 
K 
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is given of many by the Missionary, 
Mr. Greemvood. 1 should judge well 
of them from their attendance in 
Church, and tlie remarkable seriousness 
of tlieir deportment while there.* 
September 13. — This morning I went 
again witli Colonel Alexander and my 
two friends from Benares to see the 


* During (ho Hisliop’s stay at. Chunar a me- 
morial w:is addressed to him through ('olonel 
liol'.erfson, rorTimandant. of the garrison, hy 
the gentlemen wlio eompose the committee 
for the care of the church .and the mission pre- 
rni.ses, er; f.re.ssing a liopc that (iiov(?mment. 
^^ould allow a small monthly sum to assist in 
preserving a hnilding wliicti had heen erect.e<!, 
and hitlierto maintained, without any assist- 
ance from (.Fovernment. To this memorial 
tin* Ihshop ret virned the following answer from 
Allahahad, lo (’olonel Hohertson •— 

“ 1 h:vv<i to acknowledge the receipt of your 
obliging leit(>r, as well as the very interesting 
and im]Mir1:int memorial contained in it. In 
an.^wer to hoih I beg leave to say, tlnit among 
tin* many circumstances which rendered my 
visit to Chunar an agreeable one, a principal 
was the y)h*asure whicli I derived frbin witness- 
ing the dimensions, the solidity, and good 
(a>t!* of the church, as well as the highly cre- 
ditable manner in which divine service was 
peifonni'd, an<l the nuraerou.s, orderly, and 
d(!Vout attendance of the Europeans of your 
•arri.son, fjs well as their native wives and 
widows. I feel, therefore, n** less forcibly 
than the gentlemen of the church committee 
themselves, an anxiety thatKO striking a proof 
of the piety and liberality of indivi<lnals at 
the station should not be sulTered to fall to 
decay through a want of the fostering hand of 
tiovernment; and that the gallant men who 
have sp lit their health and strength in their 
country’s cause should not be deprived, in 
their ai/e ami inflrmities, of the comforts which 
(he urdimmees of religion .are only aide to 
supply. I beg you, therfToni, to believe tli.at 
IliO olijects of your application, so far as i ap- 
prelicnd them to be compatible with some 
general m.-aaures to the same good end, which 
I have reason to anticipate from tne c.are ot 
(iov(‘rnment, shall not want my b'.'-st recom- 
mendation, or my earnest wishes for their sttc- 
cess wi'h a (iovernment which, I willingly 
1 car I hem witness, to (lie extent of the means 
entrusted to them, have always shown them- 
selves anxious for the creouragement and sup- 
port of sm-h feelings and such conduct as i 
witnessed in the ^ete^a^ls of Chunar. 

** May 1 refpie.st you to convey to the gentle- 
men of the church committee my thanks in 
the name of the (^hiin h of England nml reli- 
gion in general. An i no liberality which the v 
fiav'e shown and the Judgment with wdiich 
that libenal expenditure has been conducted; 
and to accept at the same time my best thanka 
for all the k ii^dnesa with which you have per- 
sonally fasui.rod me. 

*• (Signed) Rkoinald Calcutta,” — li^. 


tomb of Shekh Soliman,* autl after 
breakfast 1 'went on board, taking leave 
of my friends ■with a more earnest wish 
to meet again than travellers can often 
hope to feel. Nothing occurred this 
day or the next much worth recording. 
We made a very slow progress witli 
the tow-line, under a burning sun, and 
without wind. The country is pretty, 
but the river falling very low, with 
great bare banks of Itrown earth visible 
on each side. The boatmen all cry out 
that tliere will be a famine in these 
provinces, though in Bengal, where rice 
is tlie .sbiple crop, the harvest will pro- 
bably be a very fine one, the danger 
there being of too miieb, rather than 
too little water. This heat brings all 
otlious insects out of their lurking- 
places; 1 tbnnd in my cabin a large 
scorpion, not like that which I had seen 
before, hut black and hairy, and two 
more were found by my servants. 
Near Seidpoor the Corries’ boats were 
attacked by a swann of large wasps, 
which stung every person on*board ; it 
is a celebratt’d place for sugar, which 
indeed seems cultivated to a great and 
increasing extent in all this part of the 
country. At most of the ghats leading 
to the villages, I sec large rollers of 
Chunar stone, apparently just landed 
from boats, and intended to crush the 
sugar-canes. The dejnand must be 
great to elicit such a supply. 

September 15. — W'e ])assed Mirza- 
poor, the size and apparent opulence of 
which surprised me, as it is a place of 
no ancient importance or renown, has 
grown up completely since the English 


* 'I’he following is nn extinct of a letter from 
Colonel Alexanib'T to llie editor, dated Lon- 
don. 13th July, 182 t: — 

** It mav, at a rime when everything; relating 
to the memory of such a man is precious, be 
interesting to you to hear, that durin;; the few 
days the revered Uishop honoured me with hi.4 
company nt Chunar, in our early drive one 
morniii}; in my tii};, 1 pointed out to him a 
large stone idol, of .-'urious manufacture, which 
had just lK*en sculptured, and was nearly ready 
for transmission to Kenares, to be set up in 
ono of the temples. ^ Bis lordship descended 
from the {ji};, and surveyed it witli deepatten- 
lion, blit said little. Those, however, who 
knew him may easily imagine wliut were the 
Workings of his mind at the sight ol such an 
object, not many months before hewn from 
the neighbouring quarrv Ei. 
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power has been tstablisht d liere, and 
under our Goveriiineiit is only an inferu)!* 
civil station, wdtli a few native troops. 
It is, however, a very great towui, aS' 
large, I should think, as Patna, with 
many handt-onie native houses, and a 
vast nuinhcr of mosfjues and temples, 
numerous and elegant bungalows in its 
outskirts and on the opposite side of the 
river, — a great lumiber of boats of all 
hinds moored under its ghab', and is 
computed to eoiitaiii between two and 
three bundred thousand people. 

This is, indeed, a most rich and strik- 
ing land. Here, in the space of little 
more than two hundred miles, tilong 
the same river, I have passed six towns, 
liOne of tliem less pojiulous than Chester, 
—two (Patna and ^lir/apoor) more so 
than lUnninghani; and one, Ikajares, 
more pe<){)lv‘d than any city in bhiropc, 
except London and i^ins! And this 
besides villages innumeralde. I ob- 
served to Mr. (^orrie that I had <*x- 
pected to tind agriculture in Hindostaii 
in a flourishing state, but the great 
cities rubied, iii conse<pieiiee of the 
ruin of the Mussulman nobles. lie 
answered, that certainly very many 
ancient families had gone to decay, but 
he did not think the gap bad been ever 
perceptible in his time, in this part of 
India, since it had been more than filled 
up by a new order rising from the mid- 
dling :lasses, whose wealth had, during 
his recollection, incri^ascd very greatly. 
Far, indeed, from those cities which 
we had already passed, docaying, most 
of them had mueli increa.sed in the 
number of their houses, and in what is 
a sure sign of wealth in India, the 
number and neatness of tlieir ghats and 
temples, shice lie was last, liere. No- 
thing, he said, was plainer to him, from j 
the multitude of little improvenients of 
this kind, of small tt mples and bunga- 
lows, partly in the European style, but 
obviously iiihahited by natives, that 
wealth was lieconiing more abund- 
ant among the middiing ranks, and 
that such of them as are rich are not 
afraid of appearing so. The great 
cities in the Dooab, he said, were indeed 
scenes of desolation. The whole coun- 
try round Didhi and Agra, when he first 
saw it, was filled with marble ruins of 


t villas, mosques, and palaces, with the 
• fragments of tanks and canals, and the 
. vestiges of iiielosures. But tliis ruin 
►' had occurred before the British arn-.s 
L had extended tliiis far, and while the 
i eouiitiy w'as under the tyranny and 
^ never-ending invasions of the Persians, 

; Aflghans, and ^Taliarattas. Even here 
a great iini>rovenient had taken place 
before he left Agra, and he hoped to 
find a much greater on his return. He 
apjnvhemled that, on the whole, all 
India had gained under British rule, 
except, ]3erhaps, Dacca and its neigh- 
iKnirliootl, where the manufactures had 
been nearly ruined. 

We slept this night off a village called 
Junghuii-abad, in a pretty situation, 
with a groN’c of fine round-topped trees, 
under w hich a large pulwar was build- 
ing. Several sugar-mill rollers were 
on the beach, the bank was very high, 
and much of it having been recently 
deserted by the water, the smell was 
very uiii>l(‘asant. 1 have great reason to 
he thankful that under this tremendous 
sun, iny spirits and appetite remain as 
good as usual. 

Septumbcr 10. — We passed an old 
Gossain, who said his age was one hun- 
dred and four, and that he had no coni- 
jilaint but dimness of sight. He told 
me that the last ten years had been re- 
markable for an interruption, and fre- 
<pK‘iitly an entire cessation of the rains 
in September, which he never remem- 
bered before. He thought it would 
continue two years longer, “ for,’^ says 
he, “ everything changes once in twelve 
years for good or bad; the bad is 
nearly gone now — the good will come, 
only be patient.” 

We moored at night near a sand- 
I banK in the middle of the river, in 
company with several other vessels, 
among others the fleet of General Mar- 
tindeli, but, from tlie nature of our 
quarters, with little facility of com- 
munication. The heat had continued 
intense all dav, hut about miduight th<? 
wind changed to tlie east, and was re- 
freshing and even cold. 

September 17.— After another day's 
sailing we moored under a high pix"- 
cipitous bank, which, like all those we 
now see, was worn into a i*egular suc- 
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cession of steps, following all the wavy 
lines of its face, and marking the 
gradual, though in this year most 
rapid subsiding of the water. The 
uppermost of these was at least thirty 
fjet above the present level of the river, 
and higher still the usual hank or 
sand-hill arose about twenty feet more. 
I cliuihed with some trouble to the 
top of this for my twilight walk, taking 
Abdullah with me. After passing the 
usual margin of liigh juugle-gniss, with 
its beautiful silky tufts, hanging over 
our lieads, we got into a field of Indian 
corn, Avith a pretty good path through 
it, l)iit no other appearance of a village, 
and the country, so far as the imperfect 
light allowed me to discover, more Avild 
and jungly than any Avhich I had passed 
since Sicligully. A brilliant light, 
hoAvcAXT, beamed up among the trees 
at some disfcince, and I walked towards 
it in the idea that it Avas a cownian’s 
cottage, and that I might got some milk, 
the goats I had on board l.»eing dry. 
()‘i approaching ijf, however, and Avhen 
Ave got within about one hundred yards, 
it suddenly disappeared, and we found 
neither path i>or village. Abdullah 
observed, that these peo[>le could have 
been about no g<K)d, that it Avas “ very 
lik(' a jugglery fire, and we had better 
turn back again.” I answered, that I 
tiiought they were more like thieves 
than jugglers, to which he replied it 
might bt? so, for a slip of counti'y near 
us eith(‘r noAv Avas, or had been very 
lately, under the Nawah of Oude, and 
was a mere nest of thieves. “ Well,” 
said I, “ if they are thieves, it will not 
bs desirable to have them so near our 
boats to-night, and avc Avill at least go 
lip to the place where the fire has lieen. 
As for jugglery you knoAV we are 
Christians, and the devil cannot hurt 
ns.” T had not, indeed, the smallest 
idea that there was risk, inasmuch as 
we Avere tAV'O of us, and my boat within 
hail. I fhlt also sure that a village 
was not far off, or at least a cowsh^, 
from a shepherd’s pipe which 1 had 
heard in that direction just before we 
landed. I still wonpler^ wc saw no- 
thing, till I came close n|wn a little 
shed of Rtra A', out of which a liian 
thrust his head, and in answer to my 


question of “ Who’s there ?” answered 
** A watch.” Abdullah asked him why 
he had put out his light ; he said that 
he was watching his cucumbers, that 
he had lighted a fire to keep off wild 
beasts, but on hearing our voices had 
covered it up with turf, lest its light 
should attract more company than he 
desired to his garden. The village, he 
said, was still at some distance, and 
with the little light which remained we 
should not easily find it. In fact it 
was so dark by the time Ave returned to 
the bank, that I was obliged to call for 
a lantern to find my Avay doAvn again. 
I asked what beasts the man had to 
appreliend, and he answered wild hogs 
and Avolves ; the former would certainly 
he likely to visit his (;ucnmbers, and a 
fire might keep them at a distance, but 
tlu* latter must be much more audacious 
in this country tliniiiii Europe, if they 
Avould come near a living and Avaking 
man. It is prol)al)le, hoAvcATr, that the 
imperfect means of defence p«)ssessed 
by these poor ])eopl{‘, together Avith 
their fatalist principles and consequent 
neglect of precautions, may give mis- 
chievous animals a greater confidence 
than they are likely to possess in the 
neighbourhood of the strong, hardy, 
ami intelligent peasants of Russia or 
Sweden. 

The district of vi'liich Abdullah spoke 
as subject to the NuAvilb of Oude is 
about four miles a head of our present 
station, and is called laicha-geery. 
It Avas a part of the jointure of Saadut 
All Khan’s mother, wlio refused to 
alienate it when Allahabad and the 
neighbouring proAunces were ceded to 
the Company. Since her death it has 
iKcn exchanged for a large tract of our 
conquests in Nepaul. AVhile subject to 
the Begum and the NaAvab, it was in- 
deed a nest of thieves, but is now under 
the same police Avith the rest of the 
Company’s teiTitories. 

The day had been as hot as its pre 
dccessor, but towards sunset a light 
pheasant air sprung' from the east, in 
which quarter also I saw a collection of 
clouds with some lightning, and other 
indications of rain, if not immediately, 
yet, it might be hoped, in a daj^ or tAVO. 

i^jptanber 18.-- This morning, as 1 
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was at breakfast, the alarm was given 
of a great snake in the after-cabin, 
which had found its way into a basket 
containing two caps, presents for my wife 
and myself from Mecr UshvuflF All of 
Dacca. It was immediately, and with- 
out examination, pronounced to be a 
large “ Chichta,” cobra de capcllo, and 
caused great alarm amongst my ser- 
vants ; however, on dislodging it from 
its retreat, it merely proved to be a 
water snake. It appeared to have been 
coiled up very neatly round the fur of 
the cap, and though its bite would not 
have been venomous, would certainly 
have inflicted a severe wound on any 
body who had incautiously opened the 
basket. I bad once or twice since leav- 
ing Clmiiar fancied I heard a gentle 
hissing, but the itlea of a snake in the 
boat seemed so iiiiprolmble, that I at- 
tributed it to dilhneiit causes, or to 
fancy. Much wonder was expressed at 
finding it in siieli a pdace, but as I have 
seen one of the same kind climb a tree, 
it is probable that it had asexmded one 
^f the ropes by w hieh the boat is moored 
at night. I had heard at Patna of a 
lady who once lay a whole night with 
a cobra «1e cap<dlo under her pillow ; 
she repeatedly thotiglil during the night 
tl.at something moved, and in the 
morning wliiiii she snatched her pillow 
away she fouitd the thick black throat, 
the square lieacl, and gi'een diamond- . 
like eye, advanced within iwo inches of 
her neck. The snake was without 
malice, his hood was nninfiated, and he 
was merely enjoying the warmth of Iiis 
nest; but, alas! for her, if she had 
during the night pressed him a little 
tor> roughly ! 

The banks under laicha-gcery are 
more than usually picturesque, being 
very lofty and steep, covered down to 
high-water mark with beautiful jjendeiit 
creepers, and backed by a considerable 
jungle. The stream was so rapid that 
we were obliged to cross to the other 
side, and fortunately had a light easterly 
breeze again to assist ns. The sun, 
however, was, I think, hotter than ever. 
I was amused to find that tliese boat- 
men have the same fancy with our 
English sailors about wldstling for a 
wind. 


Within these few days all the vermin 
part of Noah’s household seem to have 
taken a fancy to my little ark. To the 
scorpions, tlie cockroaches, the ants, 
and the snake, were added tliis niorn- 
ijig two of the largest spiders I ever 
saw, ai»d such as I regretted afterwards 
I did not p)reserve in spirits. In a 
bottle they would have made monsters 
fit for the shelf of any conjurer in 
{'hristendom. About three o’clock, as 
w’e were doubling a sand-bank, some 
fishermen came on board with a large 
fish, which they called “rooli,” some- 
thing like a earp), and weighing, 1 
should guess, twenty pwmnds, for which 
they only asked six anas, and 1 bough f 
it for my servants. I asked if they 
liad any more, oit which they produced 
two others, between them a fair loail 
for an ass, and of a kind whieli I never 
saw before. They were ugly li.-h, with 
heads a little like toads, a smootli skin 
without scales, of a pale olive colour, 
one high duslcy-coloured upright fin on 
tlie baek, and another on eacli side, witli 
a forked tail ; their name baghee.” 
Abdullah said they were eatable and 
wholesome, so I bought them also, as a 
fi-ast for the dandees. The Mussnl- 
: mans, however, ohjected to them on tlie ' 
Mosaic gromid of having no scales, so 
that they fell to the share exclusively 
of the llindoos, who form the crews of 
the baggage and cook boats, and they 
were beytuid measure delighted and 
gratefid. Two alligators showed them- 
selves to-day, but at some disUmee; 
they are evidently shy, but fish seem 
extremely abundant in this part of the 
river. While I was writing the above, 
auotifer very fine rooh was brought on 
board, the fishermen swimming with it 
from the lauil ; and being content to 
dispjosc of it for four anus. I bought 
this too for the Mussidman dandees, so 
that every person on board had fish to- 
day, and the cost did not exceed lialf-a- 
crowii, no great sum to make forty peo- 
ple happy for the afternoon 1 

The east wind blew pleasantly all 
the afternoon, bringing up a good many 
clouds, but no actual rain. It heljied 
us across some very bad passes of the 
stream, where without its aid we might 
have been detained many hours, t.r 
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c'vea days. A little after five o’clock 
^ve arrived at a village^- called Diha, 
where there is a large nallali, which, 
when navigable, afibrds the easiest and 
most direct passage to Allahabad. At 
present the water was too shallow, and 
we went by the main stream. Mohani- 
iiied wanted to stop liere, but, as Ave 
had wiinl and daylight still, I urged 
him to proceed a little further, and to 
moor on iJie eastern bank, along which 
I apprelieialv'd the great Dak-road to 
run, ajj<l designed to push on in my 
pahinquin to Allahabad tluit night. 
Unfortunately the Avind soon grew 
fainter, and, the stream being AX‘ry 
.strong, it Avns «{nite dark before Ave 
reached the easten n shore. I deter- 
mined on going myself to ascertain if 
there was a A illagc near, both as liking 
to explore, mid under the idea tliat, by 
seeing the Thaniiadar, could any such 
be found, I should judge better for my- 
self as to the possibility or expediency 
of engaging hearers, either immediately 
or for the next morning. I accor(i- 
ingly set out, having a daiidee Avith a 
lantern, Abdullah and one of the Tiu- 
dals, Avith each a spear, a dcdVnce Avlnoli 
the former assured me might not he 
superfluous, and Avould at all events 
Via fie 7JIC rr'^pected. I had .only my great 
stick as usual, hut this is a tolerably 
large one, and, Avell used, Avould in this 
country he no ineonsideralile weapon. 
1 had another fruitless ramble thi'ough 
very high corn, some of it literally 
above rny head, and over a broad extent 
of fallow and p:istn”e, but found no 
village. Some liglits Avere Ausihle, hut 
they Avere extinguislied as my i-'arty 
drcAV near, ami it was not easy to dis- 
cover Avhenec they jivoceeded. 1 liad 
the caution to mark the position of the 
stars hefor-e T set out, or Ave sliould 
JiHA'C liad Tnuch trouhle to fir.d our Avay 
hack again. At length avc .stumbled 
on a herdsman’s shed, Avliere aa'c found 
two men, wliom the sight of our spears 
put, not Avithout some cause, in great 
alarm, and from Avinmi we coidd get 
little for some time hut p rotes tnti<>ns 
that tliey wore very [iooi-, and oiitivaties 
not to hurt tlu’m. Tliey ha 1 put out 
their fire, the^i said, hi'cause it w'as a 
imiely place, and seeing our light, and 


hearing our voices, they w’cre afraid ; 
they spoke of the nearest village as a 
CO.SS and a half distant, and displayea 
great reluctance to undertake to guide 
ns there. There Awas no Thnnna, they 
said, nearer than two coss. They spoke 
not Oordoo, hut Avhat Abdullah said 
was the t'lu* Htiidoo. Milk they called 
not “doodlj,”hut “ gaorus,” “cei/>r/ew,” 
from “mss,” “/ey.” Hain they called 
“ r/rv.s” simply. They told us of a 
good path flnongli the Indian com to 
the riv(‘r, in following Avliieh Ave came 
to anotlier shed of the same sort, Avliere 
a jnan Avith Ins Avife and children Averc 
cookii!g their supper. Tiie man called 
to ny for Jii^aven’s sake not to come 
near him, for he avjis a Hrahmin, and 
our approaeli Mould oblige him to ding 
UAvay his imss. In aieover to my de- 
sire that he Avoidd sell some milk, he 
Siiid lie could sill us none, hut if I 
chose to take a small jug Avliieh stood 
on one side, I might. “Nay,” said I, 
“ I take nothing Avitliout paying.” “ I 
am a Ilrahmin,” lie replied, “ and dare 
not .sell milk, hut T give it to you \o- 
hmtarily.” “Well, llrahmin,” I ari- 
.SAvered, “take up tlie jtig and bring it 
to file boat, and I Avill give you a pre- 
sent, not for the milk, hut A^olimtarily, 
and because you are a good fellow.” 
He immediately started up with exceed- 
ing good-Avill, and Avenf with ns, talk- 
ing all the Avay, hut in a tlialeet which 
I coiiipr(*liendcd hut little. I only un- 
derstood that he boasted of liis OAvn 
courage in not being afraid of ns when 
w^e eame up ; mo.' t people would Iiave 
heeii so, he said, hut he had a brother 
wlio AA'as a St‘p()y, uiul hi; hml been to 
see him with his regiment at SulUm- 
poor, and therefore In* was not afraid 
Avhen lie saw a Saliib at the head of the 
parly. ITe said he Avas one of the vil- 
lage Avatelnnen, and that it w’as le.ss de- 
grading for a Ilrahmin to he thus ein- 
jiloyed than as a cultivator, which 
seems to he by no means an usual occu- 
YxUioii for them in this part of- India, 
though it is often seen in other di.stricts. 
I returned by a circuitous hut level 
path along the beach, which was sand, 
at:<l so isrcoisely as if the tide had just 
left i% J eoukl liave fancied myself in 
one of iny evening w^alks h}' the sea- 
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side in England, had not the dark 
naked limbs, and the. weapons of my 
companions, reminded me that I wils 
in a far distant land. 1 was a good 
deal disappointed at the result of this 
expedition, since I had been anxious to 
reach Allahal)ad in time to have ser- 
vice on the following ilay (Sunday). 
That, however, was now apparently 
impossible, and 1 was obliged to be 
content with niy MMlk, and with the 
good appetite 'which it procured rae. 

The clouds ha<l been gradually rising 
from the eastward all day, but no rain 
fell where I was, though some seemed 
to fall in the neighlxuirhood. The 
night was cool and jihasant. I find 
all the people here, particularly the 
hlnssnlmaiis, ])rononnce Allahahud, 

“ Jllahaba/;.” Allah is certainly very 
often proiumneed UUah or lllah, hut 
why ** Abad,*’ the Persian word fur 
al)ode, should he altered, I do not 
know. 

St^ptemhpr 10. — This moniiiig we 
Avere gratihed by a light sprinkling of 
rain, 1 trust the forerunner of more, 
'i'he fine t?asterly wdiul, however, failed, 
and the poor men had a liard, thougli 
not a haig day’s tow to Allahabad, 
w here I arrive<l about two in the after- 
noon. As it is here that my journey 
by water tenninaies, I shall set down 
some inforinatior. concerning ileiiares, 
which 1 have learned since my leaving 
it. 

The city of Benares is certainly the 
richest, as well as, jArohahly, the most 
populous in India; it is also the best 
governed in respect to its iKilice, Avldeh 
is carried on by a sort of national 
guard, the elmprassies, of whom I ha ve 
made fi’equent mention, chosen by the 
inhabitants themselves, and merely ap- 
proved of by the magistrates. There 
are about five hundred of these in the 
city, which is divided into sixty wards, I 
with a gate to each which is shut at 
night, and guarded by one of these ' 
people. In consequence, notwithstand- 
ing the vast population, the crow^ds of 
beggars and pilgrims :)f all countries 
(of Maharatta pilgrims alone tliere are 
generally some tw enty thousand in the 
place, many of th(".M armed, and .)f 
warlike niurpredatory habits), r(d>beries 


and murders are very rare, while the 
guards being elected and paid by the 
respectable householders, have an iii- 
terest in being civil, well-behaved, and 
attentive. 

The army at Secrole is never called 
in except in cases of extremity, accord- 
ing to an excellent rule laid down and 
strictly observed by the government of 
Bengal, never to employ tlie military 
force <‘xcept in affairs of real war, t-r 
where an active and numerous police is 
visibly incomjietent to provide for ^o 
public safety. Only one instance of the 
juilitary being called in has occurred 
at Benares during the last twenty-live 
years, wliicli was on occa.sion of tlie 
(piarrel I have already noticed between 
the Mussulmans ajid Jlindoos. At that 
time Mr. Bird was magistrate, and he 
gave me a far more formidable idea of 
the tmnnltthaii I bad previously formed. 
One-half of the population was literally 
armed against the other, and the fury 
which actuated both was more like that 
of demoniacs tha-ii rational eiiemios. It 
began by the iMussulmans breaking 
down a famous pillar, named Siva’s 
walking-staff, held in liigh veneration 
by the Hindoos, These last in revenge 
burnt and broke down a inostpie, and 
the retort of the first aggressors Avas to 
kill a COW', and pour her blood into the 
sacred Avell. In coi.seijucnce eveiy 
IBimW able to bear arms, and many 
who had no other fitness for the em- 
ployment than rage supplied, pioeured 
weapons, and attacked their enemies 
Avith frantic fury Avherever they met 
them. Being tlie most numerous party, 
they put the Mussulmans in danger of 
actual extermiaiation, and Avould cer- 
tainly have, at least, burned every 
mosque in the place before twenty-four 
hours were over, if the Sepoys had not 
been called in. Of these last the tem- 
per was extreiiudy doubtful. By far 
fhe greater number of them Acere Hin- 
doos, and perhaps one-half Brahmins; 
any one of them, if lie had been his 
oAvn master, w'onld have rejoiced in an 
opportunity of shedding his life’s blo<Kl 
in a quarrel witli the Mussulmans; and 
of the mob A\'ho attacked them, the 
Brahmins, yoguees, gossaiiis, and other 
religious mendicants formed th(^ front 
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rank, their bodies and feces covered 
'with chalk and ashes, their longhair 
untied as devoted to 8eath, showing 
their strings, and yelling out to them 
all the bitterest curses of their religion, 
if they persisted in urging an unnatural 
war against their brethren and tlieir i 
gods. The Sepoys, however, were im- 
movable. Ih'garding their military 
oath as the most sacred of all obliga- 
tions, they filled at a Brahmin as rea- 
dily as at any one else, and kept guard 
the gate of a mosque as faithfully 
and fearlessly as if it had been the gate 
of one of their own temples. Their 
courage and steadiness preserved Be- 
nares from ruin. 

One observation of some of the Hindoo 
Sepoys was remarkable. The pillar, 
the destruction of which led to all the 
Mimult, had originally stood in one of 
tlie Hindoo temples w'bich w'ere de- 
stroyed by Aiirungzebe, and mos<[ues 
built over them. In the mosque, how- 
ever, it still wais suffered to exist, and 
inlanmages were made to it by the 
Hindoos through the connivance of the 
Mussulmans, in consequence of their 
being allowed to receive half of all the 
offerings made there. It was a very 
beautiful shaft of one stone, forty feet 
high, and covered with exquisite carv- 
ing. This Ciirving gave offence to se- 
veral zealous Mohammedans, but the 
<inarrel which hastened its destruction 
arose, as I liiive stated, from the unfor- 
tunate rencontre of the rival proces- 
sions. Bespeeting the pillar a tradition 
had long prevailed among the Hindoos, 
that it was gradually sinking in the 
ground, that it had been twice the vi- 
sible height it then showed, and that 
when its summit was level with the 
e rrth, all nations were to be of one 
caste, and the religion of Brahma to 
have an end. Two Brahmin Sepoys 
-were keeping guard in the mosque 
where the defaced and prostrate pillar 
lay. “ Ah/’ said one of them, “ we have 
seen that which wc ne\er thought to 
see, Siva's shaft has its Ijead even with 
the ground ; we shall ail be of one caste 
sliortly, vihat will Imj our religion 
then ?" “ I su])pose the Christian," 
answered the other. “I suppose so 
Uio," rejoined the first, “for after all 


that has passed, I am sure we shall 
never turn Mussulmans.” 

After the tumult was quelled, a verv 
curious and impressive scene succeeded ; 
the holy city had been profaned ; the 
blood of a cow had been mixed witli 
the pnre.st water of Gwiga, and salva- 
tion was to be obtained at Benares no 
longer. All the lirahmiiis in the city, 
amounting to many tliousands, went 
down in melaiiclioiy procession, with 
ashes on their hi'ads, naked, and fist- 
ing, to the principal ghats leading to 
the river, and sate there with their 
hands folded, their heads hanging down, 
to all appearance iiicoiisolahle, and re- 
fusing to enter a house, or to taste food. 
Two or three days of this abstiucnce, 
however, began to tire them, and a hint 
was given to the magistrates and otlier 
public men, that a visit of condoJence 
and an expression of sympatliy with 
these holy mourners would sufficiently 
comfort them, and give them an osten- 
sible reason for returning to their usual 
employment. Accordingly all the 
British functionaries went to the prin- 
cipal ghat, expressed their sorrow for 
the distress in which they saw them, 
but reasoned with them on the ab- 
surdity of punishing themselves for an 
act in which they had no share, and 
which they had done their utmost to 
prevent or avenge. Tliis prevailed, 
and after much bitter weeping, it was 
resolved that Ganges was Ganges still, 
that a succession of costly offerings 
from the laity of Benares might wipe 
out the stain which their religion had 
received,, and that the advice of the 
judges was the best and most reason- 
able. Mr. Bird, who was one of the 
ambassadoi-s on this occasion, told me 
that the scene was very impressive and 
even awful. The gaunt squalid figures 
of the devotees, their visible and, ap- 
parently, unaffected anguish and dis- 
may, the screams and outcries of the 
women who surrounded them, and the 
great numbers thus assembled, altoge- 
ther constituted a spectacle of woe such 
as few cities but Benares could supply. 

Yet even this was exceeded by a 
spectacle of a kind almost similar, 
which Benares offered on another occa- 
sion. Government had then, miad- 
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risedly, imposed a house-tax of a veiy 
unpopular character, both from its 
amount and its novelty. To this tlie 
natives objected, that they recognised 
in their British rulers the same rights 
which had been exercised by the Mo- 
guls, — that the land-tax was theirs, 
and that they could impose duties on 
commodities going to market, or for ex- 
portation: but that their houses were 
their own, — that they had never been 
intermeddled with in any but their 
landetl property, and commodities used 
in traftic, — and that the same power 
which now imposed a heavy and im- 
heard-of tax on their dwellings, might 
do the same next year on their children 
and themselv(‘S. These considerations, 
though backed by strong representa- 
tions from the magistrates, prmluced no 
efl'ect ill Calcutta ; on which the whole 
opulation of Benares and its neigh- 
ourhood determined to sit “ dhurna” 
till their grievances were reilressed. 
To sii. “ dhuriia,*’ or mourning, is to 
remain moti mless in that posture, with- 
out I'ood, and exposed to the weather, 
till the person against whom it is em- 
ployed consents to the request offered : 
and the Hindoos believe, that whoever 
dies under such a process becomes a 
tormeuting spirit to liaiuit and afflict 
his indexible antagonist. Tliis is a 
practice not imfreipient in the inter- 
course of individuals, to enforce pay- 
ment of a debt, or forgiveness of one. 
And among Hindoos it is very prevail- 
ing, not only from the appieheiided 
dreadful consequences of tlie death of 
the petitioner, but because many are of 
opinion, that while a person sitsdhiiriia 
at their door, they must not themselves 
resume to eat, or undertake any secular 
usiness. It is even said that some 
persons hire Brahmins to sit dhurna 
for them, the thing being to be done by 
proxy, and the dhurna. of a Brahmin 
being naturally more awful in its ef- 
fects than that of a Soodra could be. I 
do not know w’hether there is any ex- 
ample under their ancient orinces of a 
considerable portion of the people 
taking this strange method of remon- 
fetrance against oppression, but in this 
case it was done wdth great resolution, 
and surprising concert and ur’ammity. 


Some of the leading Brahmins sent 
written hand-hills to the 'wards in Be- 
nares nearest the college, and to some 
of the adjoining villages, declaring very 
shortly the causes and necessity of the 
measures which they were about to 
adopt, calling on all lovers of their 
country and national creed to join in it, 
and commanding, under many bitter 
curses, every person who received it to 
forward it to his next neighbour. Ac- 
cordingly it flew over the countiy like 
the fiery cross in the “ Lady of the* 
J..ake,” and three days after it Mas i.s- 
sued, and before Government -were in 
the least ajiprised of tlie plan, above 
three hundred thousand piTsons, as it 
is said, deserted their houses, shut up 
their shops, suspended the labonr td’ 
their farms, forbore to light fires, dress 
victuals, many of them even to eat, and 
sate down m ith folded arms and tlioop- 
ing beads, like so many sheep, on the 
plain which surrounds Benares. 

The local Govenmieut M'ere cxcecd- 
ingly perplexial. There 'was tlie cliaiice 
that very many of these strange beings 
M^ould I’cally jicrisli, either from their 
obstinacy, or the diseases which they 
would contract in their present situa- 
tion. There 'W’as a probability that 
famine 'would ensue from the interrup- 
tion of agricultural labours at the most 
critical time of the year. There was a 
certainty that the revenue would sutler 
very materially from the total cessation 
of all traffic. And it might even Ic 
apprehended that their despair, and the 
excitement occasioned by such a dis- 
play of physical force, would lead them 
to far stronger demonstrations of dis- 
content than that’ of sitting dhurna. 
On the other haiuL tke authorities of 
Benares neither were permitted, nor 
would it have been expedient, to yield 
to such a demand, so urged. They 
conducted therriselves with great pru- 
dence and good temper. Many of the 
natives^ appeared to expect, and the 
Brahmins perhaps hoped, that they 
would still further outrage the feelings 
of the people, by violently suppressing 
their assemblage. They did no such 
thin^, but coolly reasoned with some of 
the ringleaders on the impossibility that 
Government should yield to remou- 
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fitrances so enforced. They, however, 
told them expressly, in answer to tlieir 
inquiries, tliat if they chose to sit 
dhuriia it was their own affair; and 
tliat so long as they only injured them- 
selves, and were peac(\‘ible in their be- 
haviour to others, Govern ment would 
not meddle with them. They did not 
omit, however, to bring a strong IxMly 
of Europeans from Dinapoor and (Jha- 
zeepoor, to the neiglil>ouring canton- 
ment, without appearing to watcli the 
conduct of t!ie natives, or putting it 
into their heads that lliey siis])ected 
them of violent intentio’is. At last the 
multitude began to grow very liiingry, 
and a tbunder-sliower which fell made 
them wet, cold, and ijMComforta!)le. 
Some of the pai ty proposed a chaiige of 
operations, and that a diqiuUition of 
ten thousand should l>e sent to address 
the Governor-CJencral personally. Tiiis 
was eagerly curried hy a majority, 
heartily tired of their situation, and tlie 
next question was, how tlieivo men 
should be maintained during tiieir jour- 
ney ? when one I(?adlng lhalimin pro- 
posed a tax on houses. A string was 
here struck win oh made the wdiole in- 
litrujiient jar. “A tax on houses! if 
wui are to pay a tax on houses aher all, 
we might as well have remained on 
good terms witli our Government, sit- 
ting under our vines and fig-trees, and 
neither hungry nor rheuiuatic.” A 
great number caught at tlie excuse f >r 
a rupture, and rose to go liome, hut llie 
remainder determined that all sliould 
go to the Governor, every man at his 
own charge. The seeds of disunion 
Avere already sown, and the majority 
absented tlieinselves from the muster 
which was held three days after. Eroin 
ten to twent}' thousand, however, really 
assembled with such j>rov]sions as they 
could collect, and began their march, 
still unmolested by the magistrates, 
whose Avliole conduct was wise and 
merciful; they well calculated that 
provisions would soon fall sln)rt, and 
travelling become wearisome, and 
merely watched their motions at some 
distance with a corps of cavalry. They 
knew that hunger would make them 
plunder, and that the hilly .ind jungly 
»x)ad from Jjenarcs to the neighbour- 


hood of llurdwaii afforded few facili- 
ties for the subsistence of so great a 
multitude. Accordingly, in a • few 
days, they melted away to so small a 
number, that the remainder were 
ashamed to proceed. The supreme 
(■Jovermnent followed up their success 
most wisely by a repeal of the ob- 
noxious tax, and thus emled a disturb- 
ance wbieli, if it had been hai’shly or 
improperly managed, might have put 
all India in a flanie. 

Benares being in many respects the 
commercial, and in all, the ecclesiasti- 
cal metropolis of India, I was not sur- 
prised to find persons from all parts of 
the Peninsula residing there, lint I Avas 
astoni.shed to hear of the niimher of Per- 
sians, Turks, Tartars, and cA-en Euro- 
peans, Avho are to be met Avith. Among 
them is a Greek, a Avell-informed and 
Avell-maimered man, who has fixed him- 
self here for many years, living on his 
means, Avliatever they are, and profess- 
ing to study the Sanscrit. 1 heard a 
good deal of liim afterAvards in Allaha- 
bad, and was inucli struck by the sin- 
gularity and mystery of his character 
and situation. Ho is a A^ery good scho- 
lar in the ancient language of his coun- 
try, and speaks good Englisli, French, 
ami Italian. His manners are those of 
a gentleman, and he lives like a person 
at his ease. He has little intercourse 
with the English, but is on very friendly 
terms Avith the principal Hindoo fami- 
lies. He Avas once an oliject of suspi- 
cion to GoA^erninent, but after watching 
liiiri for II long time they saw nothing 
in his condnet to confirm their suspi- 
cions, and iluring I^ird Hastings’s first 
IMiuhirive Avar, lie voluntarily gave, on 
din’ereiit occasions, inforniation of 
much importance. So few ICnropeans, 
hoAvever, Avho can help it, reside in In- 
dia, that it seems strange that any man 
should prefer i| as a residence, without 
some .‘■tronger motive than a fondness 
for Sanscrit literature, more partice- 
Jarly since he do(*s not appear to me 1‘- 
tate any work on the subject. He AViia 
a partner in a Greek house in Calcutta, 
but is now said to have retired ftoiii 
business. There is also a Russian here, 
who, by a natural affinity, lives much 
with the Greek. He is, hoAvever, a 
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trader, and has apparently moved in a 
much humbler rank of society than his 
friend. 

Though lienares is the holy place of 
India, the llrahinins there are less in- 
tolerant and prejudiced than in most 
other places. The eternal round of 
idle ceremonies in which they pass 
their time is said to liave produced in 
many of them a degree of weariness of 
Iheii own systtnn, and a dis])Osition to 
inquire after others, whicli does not 
exist in Calcutta. 1 was told that the 
Archdeacon, when here, was an object 
of great interest and respect with them, 
and had he resided longer it is prol>able 
that he would have had more converts 
than at Agra. It is also, generally 
speaking, loyal, and well-affected to tlie 
Company’s Government, though its in- 
habitants l)elng in fact superior in 
rank, wealth, and education, to those of 
the average of Indian towns, talk more 
of public men and pid)lic matters. 

1 was curious to know what Gover- 
nors of India had stood higliest in their 
good opinion, and found that they usu- 
ally spoke of Warren Hastings and 
Lord Wellesley as the two great<*st 
men who had ever ruled this part of 
the w’orld, b\it that they s])oke vsrith 
most aJJ’cction of Mr. Jonatiiuu Duncan. 
** Duncan saliih ka cliota hhaee,’^ “]Mr. 
Duncan’s younger brother,” is still the 
usual t.rm of praise applied to any 
public man who ai>peai*s to he actuated 
by an luuisual spirit of kindness and 
liberality towards tlnjir nation. Of the 
Miltuii-like and si)Ieiidi<l character of 
Warren Hastings, inaiij' traits are pre- 
seived, and a mirsery i liynie, which is 
often sung to children, seems to show 
how much they were pleased with the 
Oriental (not European) pomp wliich 
he knew liow to employ on occasion. 

*' jMir h()\M\ah, ^horo pur ji-t-n, 

JuWeu buh’rjata SahiU U'Cirrt n Ilusiem ! T’ 

Of Lord Hastings 1 have not fomid 
that they have retained any very fa- 
vourable impression. Yet the exUuit 
of his conquests, and his pleasing man- 
ners during his short visit, must, 1 
should til ink, liave struck them. 

Allahabad stands in, perhaps, the 
most favoui*able situation which India 
affords for a great cit; , in a dry and 


healthy soil, on a triangle, at the junc- 
tion of the two mighty streams, Gunga 
and Jumna, with an easy communica- 
tion with Bombay and Madras, and ca- 
pable of being fortified so as to become 
almost impregnable. But though occa- 
sionally the rusidence of royalty, though 
generally inhabited by one of the Shah- 
:<adehs, and still containing two or three 
fine ruins, it never appears to have been 
a great or magnificent city, and is now 
even more desolate and ruinous than 
Dacca, having obtained, among the na- 
tives, the name of “ Fakecrahad,” “ beg- 
gar-abode.” It may, however, revive to 
some greater prosperity, from the in- 
crease of tlie civil establishment attached 
to it. It is now the pennuneut station 
(the mstruni h^hernnui) of the Sudder 
Mofiissil commission, a body of judges 
whose otfice is the same with regard to 
these provinces as that of the judder 
Dewamiee IJtlawlut for the eastern parts 
of the empire. The necessity for such 
a special court had become very greut- 
Tlie remoteness of the Sadder Dewan- 
nee had made appeals to it alniost im- 
possible, and very great extortion and 
oppn'ssion had Iteen committed by the 
native agents t)f the inferior and local 
courts, sometimes with the connivance, 
hut more Hiften through the igiioraucc 
and inexperieuce, of the junior magi- 
strates and judges. They, when these 
provinces were placed under 1 vitish 
goveriuirs, having been previously em- 
ployed in Bengal and Baliar, naturally 
took their Bengalee followers with 
them — a race regarded by the Hindos- 
tanees as no less foreigners than the 
English, and even more oilious than 
Franks, frtun ancient prejudice, and 
from their natiomd reputation of craft, 
covetousness, and cowardice. In fact, 
by one means or other, these Bengalees 
almost all acquired considerable landed 
proiKTty in a short time among tliem, 
and it has Vieen the main business of the 
Sudder Mofussil Udawlut to review the 
titles to all property acquired since the 
English GovernTiient entered the Dooah. 
In many instances they have succeeded 
in recovering all or part of extensive 
possessions to their rightful lieirs, and 
the degree of coufideiice in the justice 
of their nilers with which they have 
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inspired the natives is said to be very 
great. They make circuits during all 
tile travelling months of the year, gene- 
rally pitching their tents near towns, 
and holding their couits under trees ; 
an arrangement so agreeable to Indian 
prejudices, that one of these judges said 
it M^as, in his opinion, one main source 
of their usefulness, iiicismuch as an In- 
dian of the humbler class is really 
always under constraint and fear in a 
house, particularly if furnished in the 
European manner, and can neither 
attend to what is told him nor tell liis 
own story so well as in the open air, 
and amidst tliose objects from which 
all his enjoyments are drawn. At 
Allahabad, however, where their per- 
manent abodes are, these judges have a 
court-house, though a very humble one, 
thatched and inconvenient. 

The only consitlerable buildings or 
ruins in Allahabad are the fort, the 
.Jumna Musjeed, and the serai and 
garden of Sultan Khosroo. The first 
stands on the point of the triangle 
formed by the two rivers, and is strong 
both naturally and artificially. It has 
been a very noble castle, but has .suf- 
fered in its exteiTial appearance as 
much as it has, probably, gained in 
strength by the moderaization which it 
has undergone from its present masters, 
its lofty towers being pruned down 
into bastions and cavaliers, and its higli 
stone rampart topped with turf para- 
pets, and obscured by a green sloping 
glacis. It is still, however, a striking 
place; and Its principal gate, sur- 
mounted by a dome, with a wide hall 
beneath surrounded by arcades and 
galleries, and orijamented with rude 
JUt glowing paintings, is the noblest 
entrance 1 ever saw to a place of arms. 
This has been, I think, injudiciously 
modernized without, after the (Irecian 
or Itjdian style; but, within, the high 
Gothic arches and Saracenic paintings 
remain. The barracks arc very hand- 
some and neat, something like those of 
Fort William, which the interior dis- 
position of the fort a good deal resem- 
bles. On one side, however, is a large 
range of buildings, still in the Oriental 
style, and containing some noble vaulted 
rooms, chiefly occupied as officers’ quar- 


ters, and looking down from a consider- 
able height on the rapid stream and 
craggy banks of the Jumna. The 
Jumna and Ganges are here pretty 
nearly of etpial wi<lth ; the former is 
the more rapid of the two, and its navi- 
gation more dangerous, from the rocky 
character of its bed, and its want of 
depth in the dry season. At present 
both streams were equally turbid ; but 
in another month, I am told, we should 
have found the water of the Jumna 
clear as crystal, and strangely cont.raste<l 
with the turbid yellow wave of the more 
sacred stream, wliieli is, however, when 
allowed some little time to clear itself, 
by far th(i most palatable of the two, 
and preferred by all the city, both na- 
tive and European. 

The Jumna JMiisjeed, or principal 
inoscpic, is still in good repair, but very 
little frequented. It sfcinds in an ad- 
vantageous situation on the banks of 
the Jumna, adjoining the city on one 
side, and on the other an esplanade be- 
fore the fort glacis, planted w'itli trees 
like that of Calcutta. It is a soliil and 
stiitely building, but without much or- 
iiameiit. It had becTi, since the English 
conquest, fitted up first [is a resilience 
for the general of tlie station, then used 
as an assembly room, till Mr. Courtney 
Smith, apprehending this to bo an in- 
sult to the religious feelings of the Mus- 
sulmans, persuaded the Government to 
restore it to its sacred eliaracter, and to 
repair its damages. The Mussulmans, 
however, are ueitlfer numerous nor zea- 
lous in Allahabad, and seemed to care 
little about tlie* matter. Nevertheless, 
the original desecration was undoubt- 
edly ofteusivo and unjust, and the re- 
stitution a proper and popular measure. 

The finest things in Allahabad, how- 
ever, fire Sultan Khosroo’s serai and 
garden; tlie former is a noble quad- 
rangle, with four fine Gothic gateways 
surrounded within an embattled wall 
by a range of cloisters for the accom- 
modation of travellers. The whole is 
now much dilapidated ; but was about 
to he repaired from the to n duties, 
when unhappily the Uurmesc war ar- 
rested this excellent appropriation of 
an unpopular tax. Adjoining tlie serai 
is a neglected garden planted with fine 
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old mangoc-irecs, in which are three 
beautihil tombs raised over two princes 
and a princess of the imperial family. 
Each consists of a large terrace, with 
vaulted apartinents beneath it, in the 
central one of which is a tomb like a 
stone coffin, richly carved. Above is a 
very lofty circular apartment, covered 
by a dome riclily painted within, and 
without carved yet more beautifully. 
All these are very solemn and striking, 
rich, but not florid or gaudy, and com- 
pletely giving the lie to the notion com- 
mon in England, which regards all 
eastern architecture as in bad taste and 
“ barbarous.’* 

The houses of the civil servants of 
the Company are at some distance, both 
fVom the fort and the town, extending 
along a small rising ground, in a line 
from the Ganges to the Jumna. They 
are mere bungalows, and less both in 
size and ornament than at any station I 
liave yet seen in these provinces. The 
situation is, however, pleasant and 
healthy. The city of Allahabad is 
small, with very poor houses, and nar- 
row irregular streets, and contiiied to 
the banks of the J umiui . 

I remained ten days at Allahabad, 
waiting the ari'ival of tents from Cawn- 
poor. During this time 1 had the plea- 
sure of confirming twenty persons, two 
of them natives, and of preaching and 
administering tlie Sacvanieiit to seventy 
or eighty, of whom some >vere also na- 
tives, or at least in the native dress. 
I'hc residents here are exceedingly 
anxious for a chaplain; but that one 
fhoiild be appointed at tliis time I en- 
tertain but few hopes, though it is very 
sad that such a congregation should 
want one. For the present I hope to 
procure them one of the Church mis- 
sionaries. 

Amid the other necessary prepara- 
tions for iny land journey, more nume- 
rous by far, and more various, than I 
had anticipated, I had to purchase a 
horse for my own riding, no elephant 
being eitlier to be begged, bought, or 
borrowed in Allahabad, and no reason- 
able hope being held out of my procur- 
ing one in Cawnpoor. Iinleed, mc^t 
people tell me that a horse, during the 
greater part of the journey which I 


have before me, will be a far preferable 
conveyance. To procure a tolerable 
one was not, however, an easy matter. 
Arabs are excessively scarce and dear, 
and one which was sent for me to look 
at, at a price of eight hundred rupees, 
was a skittish, cat-legged tiling, not 
worth half the mouey. I went with 
Mr. Ihrd, whose kindness and hos- 
pitality were unremitting during my 
whole stay, to look at a drove of up* 
country horses, just arrived from I^a- 
liore and Turkistiin, and was exceed- 
ingly amused and interested by the 
picturesque groups of men and animals 
which met the eye in a crowded serai 
about niglitfall, as well as with the fiix* 
forms of some of the colts oHered far 
sale, and the singular appearance ami 
manner of the grazier who owned the 
“coiilah,” or caravan, and his attendant 
saeeses. The former was an elderly 
man, six feet high, and more than pro- 
portionally corpulent, w ith a long, curl- 
ing, black beard, spreading over his 
wliite peyrahoom. 'I'hc latter were 
also large-limbed, tall men, with long 
hair in lilack strong ringlets hanging 
down their backs and over their ears, 
their little turbans set knowingly on 
one siile, ami neither they nor their 
I master much darker than Europeans. 
Indeed, they exceedingly nsembled 
some of the portraits of Italians by Ti- 
tian ; they rode well, and showed 'great 
strength : but what most amused me 
was the remarkable resemblance be- 
twec*u horse-dealers all over the M'orld, 
in turns of expression, in tricks of trade, 
nay, even in tone of voice and cast of 
coimteiiance. I had fortunately an ex- 
cellent judge in Mr. Bird, but even he 
was perplexed for some time how to ad- 
vise me. A t length T fixed on a very 
handsome colt; too young, certainly, 
hut strong, and very good-tempered, lor 
which I gave four hundred and sixty 
rupees. The old man went and came 
over and over again, before he M'^oubl 
take the price, but I was pertinacious ; 
and at last, on Abdullah*s suggesting 
that an additional present of something 
besides money would please him better, 
I gave him a piece of Dacca muslin, 
sufficient for a turban, and worth about 
eight sicca nipees, aa well as a small 
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phial of laudanum and brandy for an 
ear-ache, of wliich he bitterly com- 
plained, This satisfied him; ami we 
parted very f^ood fi’ieiids, Mr. Bird be- 
ing of opinion that the price was really 
a fair one, and the horse extremely 
promising. It was also necessary to 
buy five tattoos for my servants to ride 
in turns, as there were no baggage- 
elephants to mount them on. This, 
however, was easily accomplished ; and 
the animals, saddles, bridles, and all, 
were obtained, though very good ones 
of their kind, for sixteen rupees each. 
A long string of other necessaries fol- 
lowed ; and 1 had the mortification to 
find that few of the things 1 ha<i 
bi'ought with me from (kdeutla could 
be put oil the backs of camels. It was 
with the greate.st difiiculty that a car- 
penter could be found in the whole city 
to drive a nail, or a blucksmitli to make 
a horseshoe *, it being the festival of 
Kama and Seeta, all the world >vas em- 
ployed ill seeing the liero with his army 
of monkeys attack tlie giant Kavaiiu. 
ISIany other hindrances and disappoint- 
ments occurred ; but the delay they oc- 
casioned gave me an opporlimity of 
seeing something of the Karnayuna fes- 
tival, which consists in a sort of dra- 
matic representation, during many suc- 
cessive days, of Kama's history ami ad- 
ventures. The first evening I w^ent 
with Mr. Bird to the show, for such it 
is now considered, and so entirely 
divested of every religious character as 
to be attended even by Mussulmans 
without scruple. I found Kama, his 
bi’otlter I.uchmun, and his betrothed 
wife Seela, represented by three child- 
ren of about twelve years old, seatt*d in 
Durbar, under an awning in the prin- 
cipal street of the Sep(?y lines, with a 
great crowd round them, some fanning 
them, of which, poor things, they had 
great need, some blowing horns and 
iieating gongs and drums, and tlie rest 
sliouting till the air rang again. The 
two heroes were very fine boys, and 
acted their parts admirably. Each had 
a gilt bow in his left band,- and a sabre 
in his right, their naked bodies were 
almost covered with gilt ornaments and 
tinsel, they had high tinsel crowns on 
their heads, their foreheads and bodies 


[. spotted with charcoal, chalk, and ver- 
milion, and altogether perfectly resem- 
I bled the statues of Hindoo deities, 

** Kxocpt that of their eyes alone 

The twinkle show*(l they were not stone.” 

Poor little Seeta, wrapt up in a gor- 
geous veil of flimsy fima y, and tired to 
death, liad dropped her head on her 
breast and seemed hajtpily insensible to 
all which was going on. The Brahmin 
Sepoys, who bore the principal part in 
the play, made room, with great solici- 
tude, for ns to see. I asked a good 
many questions, and obtained very 
ready answers in much tlie same way 
and with no more appearance of reve- 
rence and devotion than one should re- 
ceive from an English mob at a puppet- 
show. “ 1 see Kama, Seeta, Luchmun, 
but where is Himiman?” (the famous 
monkey general). “Ilmiiman,” was 
the answer, “ is not yet come ; but that 
man,’* pointing to a great stout soldier 
of singularly formidable exterior, “ is 
iliiniman, and lie will soon arrive.'* 
The man began laughing as if half 
ashamed of his destination, but now 
took up the conversation, telling mo 
that “ next ilay was to be a far prettier 
play than 1 now saw, for Seeta avus to 
lie stolen away hy Kavanu and his 
atfonilaiit evil spirits, Kama and T.uch- 
muii were to go to the jungle in great 
sorrow to seek for Iier," 

(“ Kam.'i, your Kama ! to greenwood must 
hie !’") 

That “ then (laughing again) I and my 
aiTiiy sliall come, and we shall fight 
bravely, bravely.’* The evening fol- 
lowing 1 Avas engaged, but the next day 
1 repeated my visit ; I was then too 
late for the best part of the show, which 
liad consisted of a first and unsuccessful 
attack by Kama and his army on the 
fortress of the gigantic ruvisher. That 
fortress, however, I saw, — an enclosure 
of bamboos covered wdth paper and 
painted with doors and Avindows, within 
which was a frightful paper giant, fif- 
teen feet high, with ten or tAvelve arms, 
each grasping cither a SAA ord, an arrow, 
a l)ow, a battle-axe, or a spear. At his 
feet sate poor little Seeta as motionless 
as before, guarded by tAvo figures to re- 
present demonsi, The brothers, in a 
splendid palkee, were conducting the 
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retreat of their army ; the divine H uni- 
man, as naked and almost as liairy as 
the animal whom he represented, w’as 
gamboling before them, with a long- 
tail tied round his waist, a mask to re- 
present the head of a baboon, and two 
great painted clubs in his liands. llis 
army followed : a number of men witli 
similar tails and masks, tlieir bodies 
dyed with indigo, and also armed with 
clubs. I was never so forcil.ly struck 
witli the identity of h’amaand ]iacclms. 
Here were before me Ikicchus, his bro- 
tlier Ampelus, the Satyrs (smeared witli 
wine lees), and the great Pan command- 
ing them. Tlie fable, however, can 
hardly have originated in India, and 
proljably has been imported both by 
the Greeks and Bralmiins fiom Cash- 
mere, or some other centi-al country 
where the grape grows, unless we sup- 
pose that the grape has been merely an 
accidental appendage to Bacchus’s cha- 
racter, arising from the fact that the 
festival occurs during the vintage. 
'I'here yet remained two or three days 
of pageant, belbre Seeta’s release, puri- 
lioation, and remarriage to lier hero 
lover, but for this conclusion 1 did not 
remain in Allahabad. At Benares, I 
am told, the show is on such occasions 


really splendid. The Raja attends in 
state with all the pi’iiicipal inhabitants 
of the place ; he lends his finest ele- 
phants and jewels to the performers, 
who are children of the most eminent 
families, and trained up by long pre- 
vious education. 1 saw enough, liou- 
ever, at Allahabad to satisfy my curio- 
sity, The show is now a ve^’y innocent 
one; but there was a hideous and ac- 
cursed practice in “ the (jood old Limes^'" 
before the British jxiiice was esta- 
blished, at least if all w hich the Mus- 
sulmans and English say is to be be- 
li - ved, which sliow^s the Hindoo super- 
stition in all its horrors. The poor 
ehiklrcn who had been thus feasted, 
honoured, and made to contribute to 
the ])opu!ar amusement, were, it is as- 
serted, always poisoned in the sweet- 
meats given them the last day of the 
sho\v, that it might be said their spirits 
were absorhe<l into the deities whom 
they had represented ! Nothing of the 
sort can now be done. The children, 
instead of being brought for the pur- 
jiose from a distance by the priests, are 
the children of neighbours, whose prior 
and subsequent history is knov/n, and 
Kama and Seeta now grow old like 
other boys and girls. 
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CHAPTER XI V', 


ALLAHAJIAD TO CAWNPOOR. 

De^ription of Caravan— Armed Peasantry— ('amaul poor — Fy/,ee Mtis ioeh — Visits from Zemin- 
dar and fmam— Mussulman Soldier turned Saint — Ilyuts oppu-ssed by Soldiery — Futreli- 
poor— Serai — living in Tombs — Stormy March to K ulean poor— Hak . Join ney lo 
CuNMipoor — Hospital and School — Description of Town and Climate. 


At leiifrtli, on Tlnirsdny morniii»r, the 
lioth ot‘ September, Ave began our jour- 
ney, having sent ofl‘ some iiours before 
our motley train, consisting of twenty- 
four camels, eight carts drawn by bui- 
lt »cks, twenty-four horse-servants, in- 
eluding those of the Archdeacon and 
Mr. Lushingtori, ten ponies, fort^ bear- 
ers and coolies of dilferent descriptions, 
twelve tent-pitchers, and a guard of 
twenty sepoys, under a native officer. 
Tlie whimsical caravan filed off in 
state before me ; my servants, all armed 
with sjiears, to which many of them 
luid added, at their own cost, sabres of 
the longest growtli, looked, on their 
little ponies, like something between 
cossacks and sheriff's javelin-men; iny 
new Turkoman horse, still in the cos- 
tume of his country, Avith his long, 
squirrel-like tail painted red, and his 
mane plaited in love-knots, looked as if 
he Avere going to eat fire, or perform 
some other part in a melodrama ; while 
■Mr. Liishington’s horses, two A^ery pretty 
Arabs, Avith their fciils docked, and 
their saddles English (“ Ungrigi ’^) 
fashion, might have attracted notice in 
I ly de-park ; the Archdeacon’s buggy 
and horse had every appearance of 
issuing from tlie back gate of a college 
in Cambridge on a Sunday morning ; 
and lastly came some mounted gens- 
d’armes, and a sword and buckler-man 
on fi)ot, hioking exactly like tlie ad- 
vanced guard of a Tartar army. Rain, 
liowever, long prayed for, but which 
M'as now an incoriA’^enience to us, pre- 
vented our starting altogether, and it 
was late in the evening before we ar- 


rived at Cooscah, sixteen miles from 
Allahabad, where we fouiul tAVo excel- 
lent tents, of three ajiartmcnts each, 
jiitched for our reception, and the tea- 
kettle boiling under the shade of some 
stately trees in a wild country of ruins 
and jungle, now gemmed and glowing 
with the scattered fires of our cofilah. 

This was the first night I ever passed 
under canvas, and, independent of its 
noA'elly, I found the comforts of my 
dwelling greatly exceed my expecta- 
tion. The breeze blew in very fresh 
and pleasantly through the tent door, 
the ground, covered with short Avithereil 
grass, Avas perfectly dry, though rain 
had so lately fallen, and my bed and 
musqiiito-ciirtains Avere arranged with 
as ranch comfort as in Calcutta. The 
only circumstance Avhich struck me as 
likely to be annoying, even to a lady, 
was the publicity of the situation, — her 
bed within a few inches of an open 
door, a body of men-sei-vants and sol- 
diers sleeping all round that door, and 
a sentry pacing backwards and for- 
wards before it. After all, however, 
this publicity is more apparent than 
real. The check of the tent prevents 
effectually any person from seeing what 
passes within who does not come pur- 
posely up to peep, and this the sentry 
would not allow. 

At five o’clock on the morning of 
October 1st, we again began our march, 
and proceeded about, twelve miles, to 
the second customary station, called 
Cussiah, a grove of ncem-ti'ees, more 
extensive than that which v/e had left. 
I and at a small distance from a large 
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out ruinous village. We passed through 
a country much wilder, worse culti- 
vated, and worse peopled than any 
which I had seen in India. What cul- 
tivation tliere was consisted of maize, 
giTiwiiig very tall, hut Siidly burnt by 
the continuetl drought. This, however, 
was only in patches, and the greater 
part of the prospect consisted of small 
woods, scattered in a veiy picturesiiue 
ninniier over a champaign country, 
with few signs of habifcitions, and those 
most of tliem in ruins. I was strongly 
reminded of the country of the 'rdie- 
moi-morski Cossacks, to which tlie 
gioiipes of people in dresses nearly si- 
milar, and all armed, who piLSSC'd ns on 
the road, nndoubtediy in a great im a- 
sure contributed. I had liceii disposed 
to wonder at Colonel Francklin’s eoun- 
Sv*l to buy spears for my sel•^ ants, and 
at tlic escort which liU(l been ordered 
me ; but 1 soon Ibniid tliat, whether iie- 
C(.‘ssary or not, sucli precautions were 
at lea.st i‘ustomary. Every traveller 
v. horn we met, even tlie common ])eoj>le 
going to market, hud either swords and 
shields, spi'urs, or inateh-lock gnus, and 
one man had a bow aiul quiver of ar- 
rows, in tliat circumstance, as well as 
In his dress and pemni, exiremely re- 
sembling a Circassian wai rior. The 
road was rugg'*d ; nothing, indeed, so 
liir as I had yet seen, could aiipear more 
nnfoimded than the assurances wliicli I 
have heard in Calcuthi, tliat an open 
carriage i.s an eligilile method of tra- 
velling in the Uooah, on any other 
groimd than clieapness, I have been 
often told that the road as far as Meerut 
would answer perfectly for a gig. The 
fact is, tlicre are no roads at all, ai;d 
tlie track.s wliieli we follow are very 
often such as to rtMjuire care oven on 
horseback. Ey driving .slowly, no dmibt 
a gig may go almost anywhere, hut it is 
anything but an agreeable pastime to 
drive along tracks wliich,when beaten, 
are so poaclicd bv the feet of horses 
and cattle, and so hardened by the sun, 
as to resemble a frozen farm-yard, 
w'hile, if the traveller forsakes these 
roads, he encounters ( racks deep and 
wide enough to break his whe<ds. Here 
and there is a tolerably level mile or 
two, but with a few such exceptions, 
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there is no fast or pleasant driving iu 
this part of India. 

Both men and women, whom w'e met 
on the road, I thought decidedly taller, 
fairer, and finer people than the Ben- 
galees. Some of the sepoys, indeed, of 
a regiment who passed ns, w'ere of com- 
plexions so little darker than those of 
I'lnrope, that as they ai)proached I 
really at first took them for Europeans, 
Everything seems to assimilate gradu- 
ally to tlie scenes and habits of the 
eastern and southern parts of hairopc. 
The jicople no longer talk of their daily 
rUr, hut say “ it is time to eat bread to- 
day.” Instead of tlie softness and gen- 
tleness so apparent in tho.se Indians 
whom we first saw, these men liave a 
proud step, a stern eye, and a longh 
loud voice, such as might be expeetld 
from people living almost always in the 
c>I»en air, and in a country where, till 
its ac<iuisiti(>ii by the English, no man 
was sure that he might not at an^ mo- 
ment be compelled to fight for liis life 
or property. Much of this iiece-ssity is 
passed away, but something yet re- 
mains. ''riie nation is still one of law - 
less tnid violent habits, containing many 
prol'essed thieves, and many mercenary 
soldiers, who, in the pre.sent tranquillity 
of the country, are at any instant itiuI y 
to become thieves, and the geiieial 
seii.H* of moral feeling is, in this parti- 
cular, so low, tliat one cea.ses to wonder 
that banditti are from time to time 
heard of, and that every lu^dy finds it 
desirable to take his arms with him on 
a journey. 

1 was greatly pleased with my new 
horse, but I was annoyed in the oourse 
of (lie ride by one of his slioes breaking. 
At ('assiali I inquired of the “ I'misil- 
dnr,” or taeksifuui, a very det^ent .sort of 
gentleman-farmer, where a smith could 
be obtained, and he told me to my sor- 
row that the people of the c: untry sel- 
dom sliod their horses, and that 1 
shcjuld not nieet with one nearer than 
Futtehpoor, a distance of three days’ 
journey. There was no remedy hut 
jiatience, and 1 had my horse led as 
cpiietly as possible. In other things 
there was enough to occupy mj’ atten- 
tion, as I was assailed by complaints 
from every part of tlje cofilah, of some 
o 
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deficiency or other in our equipments, 
or some experienced or apprehended 
inconvenience. My own tents were 
found to be so large as to require ele- 
phants to carry them, the camels were 
too few, and some of them were very 
weak, there were no “ sitringees,” or 
tent-carpets, and no tent for the sepoys. 
In the midst of all this hubbub, it be- 
gan to rain hard, and tlie camp follow- 
ers with one consent began to say that 
we must halt next day to supply these 
deficiencies, and to dry the tents, which, 
being so large, could not be carried 
in a wet state. To halt on a Saturday 
I was very unwilling, inasmuch as I 
had always proposed to rest on the 
Sunday following. I did my best, 
therefore, to persuade them to get on 
with all which could be done that day, 
and since the camels were t(X) lew, ap- 
plied to the tussildar for some hacke- 
ries to help them. Even to this, how- 
ever, the poverty of the village Avas 
unequal, and 1 was glad to obtain four 
baggage-oxen, to make up the defi- 
ciency in the Company’s appointments. 
Meantime arrived a sepoy, with sitriii- 
gees from General Morley, and I sent 
back by him some of the most useless 
articles of our equipage, thus materi- 
ally lightening one of the heaviest 
laden camels. The rest were relieved 
by the ace<*ssion of the oxen, and if tlie 
tents got dry, the “ clashees” (tent- 
pitchers) again allowed that we might 
proceed in the morning prosperously. 
The evening was fair and very plea- 
sant, and Ave all found abundant inte- 
rest and employment in walking round 
the motley gronpes of njen and animals 
which made up our caraA'an, seeing the 
camels, horses, and oxen fed, and talk- 
ing Avith the tussildar, who, with a 
little retinae of s words, shields, and 
spears behind him, again made his ap- 
pearance. I attempted to hav'e .some 
conversation with the jemautdar, who 
commanded the sepoy s, but found him 
a very shy and modest man, little dis- 
posed to talk, while for iisking many 
questions, my language was hardly 
sufficient; to him and the soldiers I 
gave up some of the servants’ tents, as 
they had been ccmipleteiy oA^erlooked 
hy the Commissariat at Allahabad. 


In the course of this evening a fel- 
low, who said he was a gao-wala, 
bnjught me two poor little leverets, 
which he said he had jnst found in a 
field. They were quite unfit to eat, 
and the bringing them was an act of 
cruelty of which there are few instances 
among the Hindoos, who are generally 
humane to wild animals. In this case, 
on my scolding the man for bringing 
such poor little things from their mo- 
ther, all the crowd of camel-<l rivers and 
cainivfollowers, of whom no inconsider- 
able number were around us, expressed 
great satisfaction and an entire concur- 
rence in my censure. It ended in the 
man promising to take them back to 
the very sjx)t (which he described) 
where he had picked them up, and in 
my promising him an ana if lie did so, 
I’o see him keep his word two stout 
waggoner’s boys immediately volun- 
teered their services, and I liaA^c no 
doubt kept him to his contract. 

October 2. — The night aams drizzly, 
so that when I arose at four in the 
morning I found the tent too wet, in 
the opinion of the tindals, for the 
camels to bear it. About eight o’clock, 
howcA'er, a drying Aviiid having sprung 
up, we were enabled to send off the 
two small “ roiitees ” (or breakfast 
tents), to serve as a shelter till the ar- 
rival of the larger tents, and partly on 
horseback, partly in my palanquin, I 
reached a place a few miles short of 
our destined station before noon. At 
Coty, our halting-place, we remained 
till the cool of the evening, and then 
went on to Camaulpoor, near Currah. 
Here we encamjied amid a vast field of 
tombs and ruins (of the former onr 
guide said there was “ a lac all save 
five”), ami the whole scene, with its 
jungle, and deserted appearance, was 
singularly picturesque and romantic. 
The inhabited part of Currah is still, 
however, considerable, and we soon 
found *that there were people in the 
neighbourhood, by the number of little 
shops at once set up under the trees 
around us, with an eye 'to our custom. 

Currah owes its ffime, it seems, and 
stately buildings, to a celebrated saint, 
named Camaul Shek, with his 

son, and several of hit disciples, lies 
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buried here. The tomb is still in to- 
lerable repair, which is more than can 
be said of any of the others, which have 
been splendid, but are now mere ruins, 
in a grave and solemn style of archi- 
tecture, being a square tower pierced 
on each front with elegantly formed 
and carved Gothic door-M'ays, and sur- 
mounted with a dome of a very judi- 
cious form, and harmonizing with the 
general character of the building, not 
being semicircular but conical, and in 
the same form of a Gothic arch as is 
displayed in the other arches of the 
building. Besides this larg** chapel 
are many raised tombs, of different 
sizes, from small terraces, with kiblas 
for prayers dow'ii to stone coffins, as 
they are sometimes called in England, 
and as they are found, in similar 
forms and with nearly the same orna- 
ments, in our old catlu-dials. These 
ruins and se]>ulclires reminded me of 
Caffa ; but there "was no other simila- 
rity; insiead of the bare rocks which 
surround that ancient city, we had a 
grove of noble trees, uuiler winch our 
liorses, camels, and bullocks were dis- 
posed in different clusters, and the 
tents, th(3 fires, the bask(?ts of fruit, rice, 
ghee, ^c., exposed for sale, and the 
varied and picturesque costume of the 
crowd assembled iruder it, the red uni- 
form of the stqicys, the white garments ] 
of our own servants, the long veils and 
.silver ornaments of the female villa- 
gers, and the dark mantles, dark beards, 
and naked limbs of the male peasantry 
and coolies, mingled with the showy 
dresses, swords, shields, and spears of 
the chuprassies, gave the whole scene 
the aiuTnated and interesting eflect of 
an eastern fair, an effect which the 
east, perliaps, can alone supply, and 
which I greatly regrettcil luy want of 
skill to convey effectually to my friends 
ill Europe. My dear wife will, I 
trust, sooner or later see many such 
scenes in my company. 

These tombs, ruins, sind jungles arc 
favourable to robbery, for which Cur- 
rah and Camaulpoor bear a very bad 
name, and an additio nal body of ten 
chuprassies, besides the four sepoy 
gentries, were thought necessary bv 
the zemindar of Currah to keep watch 
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at night over our extensive encamp- 
ment. 

October 3. — This day being Sunday 
was a day of rest to us all, and to none 
of us I believe was it unacceptable. Its 
value to the animals, soldiers, and la- 
bourers was never perhaps so power- 
fully impressed on my mind, as now 
that I saw them round me, after three 
days of great fatigue, in the actual en- 
joyment of a twenty-four hours’ repose 
and relaxation. I had church in my 
tent, which, besides our two families 
and Abdullah, w^as attended by two of 
Mr. Corrie's former converts, Fyzee 
Musseeli and \nund Musseeh, who 
joined him at Benares, and are attend- 
ing him up the country. The latter is 
a line young man, who speaks and reads 
I'higlish well. Eyzee Musseeh under- 
stands it but imperfectly, except in 
reading, but is an interesting and re- 
markable person, lie is the sou of a 
wealthy ryut near Moradabad, who, 
though himself a Hindoo, sent his son 
to a celebrated Mussnlman preceptor, 
in the hope that a knowledge of Arabic 
and Persian would recommend him to 
the service of the King of Oude. I’hc 
lessons, how’ever, which the young ido- 
later received opened his eyes to the 
absurdity of the religion wliich he hail 
li itherto professed . 1 le turned M ussul - 

man, was circumcised, luid received the 
name of Fyzee Mohammed, and was 
regarded for several years as one of 
the most promising students among 
“ the true believers.” His increaseil 
knowledge, however, of his new creed 
was far from satisfying him of its pro- 
ceeding from God, and he was still 
more induced to waver by learning 
that a very holy Mussulman saint in the 
neighbourhootl luul. on his death-bed, 
confessed that he found no comfort but 
in the words of Jesus the son of Mary. 
To obtain a knowledge of these words, 
he went to a Romish priest at Luck- 
now, and applied to him for a copy of 
the Gospel. The priest took consider- 
able pains with him, but Fj^zee Mo- 
hammed no sooner saw the images in 
his chapel than he cried-^out that this 
could never be the religion of which lie 

I was in quest, and undertook another 
journey in search of Mr. Chamberlnhi, 
o 2 
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the Baptist minister, who was then in 
the service of the Begum Sumroo. He 
had but little conversation with him, 
but obtained the book he wanted, which 
completely convinced him, till he was 
again dissatisfied with the explication 
which he obtained of some of the diffi- 
cult passages. lie at length went to 
Agra, ano^ier long journey, and after 
stjying some time in Mr. Corrie’s 
neighbourhood, was baptized into, and 
has ever since continued a steady mem- 
ber of tlie Churcli of England, under 
the name of Fyzee Micsseeh. He is a 
little man, middle aged, with a very 
mild and medifcitive cast of coimte- 
mnice, of no talent for public speaking, 
and his whole manner reserved, shy, 
and timid. He is, however, an admi- 
ral>le scholar in every part of eastern 
learning, of mucli disinterestedness an<l 
m()d(^sty, reads English pretty well, 
though he is too dillident to speak it, 
and is still very greatly respected as a 
learned and holy man by many, both of 
tiie Hindoos and Mussulmans, His 
retired manner and want of oratorical 
powers have as yet deterred Mr. Corrie 
from recommending him as a mission- 
ary or catechist, but 1 am myself in- 
clined to believe that his sterling sense 
and intclleotual powers may well coun- 
terbalance any external deficiencies. 
Fyzee Mnsseeli travels independently 
of \is on a i)ony, with one servant, for 
his circumstanees are respectable. He 
lodges in the caravanserais, and from 
time to lime calls on the Archdeacon. 
This jnorning lie l)ronght a singular 
account of a conversatii)n he had had 
tive nigiit before witli a stranger, a 
Hindoo in outward appearance, who, 
ou i*ut 'ring the serai, drew his cariiet 
near liiin, and conversed on indifferent 
subjects till the usual hour of Mussul- 
man prayer, when, supposing him to be 
a Mussulman, he said, “ I will pray 
with you,” and chanted a distich wiiich 
Mohammedans are in this couutry fond 
of repeating : 

If tlie gramisjon of Jesus haJ died for the 
. sins of men, 

Then all the t'hristians '.vould have been 
Mussulmans.'* 

The meaning of this couplet is not 
very easy to make out. All I can con- 


jecture is, that there is some confusion 
between sister’s son, or cousin, and 
grandson, the name of Agawzee Iwing, 
though less properly, applicable to these 
relations likewise; that an allusion is 
made to the notion entertoined by Mus- 
sulmans, that our Lord himself was not 
crucifietl, but taken nj) to heaven, and 
that Judas was executed in his stead 
and in liis likeness; ami lastly, that 
they con found Judas, or Jude, the re- 
lation of our TyOrd (not Iscariot), witli 
the traitor, and that tliey mean to say 
that, had the atonement on the cross 
been what Cliristians suppose, they 
wonlil have been the true professors of 
Islam, and the subsetpient mission of 
MohauHned would have been unneces- 
sary. Be this as it nuiy, the couplet 
gave occasion to Fyzee Mnsseeh to set 
bis new neipiaintanee right as to many 
particulars in tiie bistoiy of Christ, to 
which the man listened with profound 
attention. Wlien lie had eiidi'd, he 
asked some very pertiiieiit questions, 
and at length said, ‘"^May Cod reward 
you, sir! Cod, I believe, has sent me 
to this phice to meet } oii, for yon have 
told me much which I did not know 
before, aiul much that 1 was desirous 
of learning. 1 am a Hindoo, but have 
been for some time a searcher after 
truth, and was inelinial to turn Mussul- 
man, if I liiul not found that the Mus- 
sulmans also acknowledged Eesa as a 
jirophet, and that therefore it was de- 
sirable to learn something of his religion 
ill the first place. 1 shall now pray to 
Gixl and to Jesus to guide me farther.” 
They prayed togetlier, and parted next 
inoriiiiig, tlie iiiaii saying that Fyzee 
Musseeh should hear from him again. 

This is interesting in itself, and on 
many accounts; but it is particularly 
curious, inasmuch as Fyzee Musseeh 
says it is only one of many symptoms 
of a considerable change taking place 
in the Hindoo mind, a growing con- 
tempt of idolatry, and an anxiety after 
other forms of belief. At present he says 
the Mussulmans get many converts. 
Ere long, perhaps, Christianity also may 
come in for its share of the harvest. 

Fyzee Musseeh w as not our only vi- 
sitor ; the zemindar, a very well dressed 
and gentlemanly man, on a good horse, 
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and with a greater retinue tlian usual, 
also called and sate some time. Mr. 
Ward, the collector of Allahabad, had 
prepared us to expect him, and told us 
that he was a man of good family and 
respectable character. The conversa- 
tion was of course general (‘iiough, till 
I luckily introduced the subject of tield- 
spojts, on which he was elotpient. I 
observe<l that there was nuieh jungle 
in the neighliourhood, and askc'd if there 
were any tigers. “ 'rigers ! No,” said 
he, ** not for several years baek ; and 
as for jungle, there is thre<^ times as 
much cultivated land now as there iisetl 
to he under the government of the 
vizier. Then there were tigers in 
plenty, and more than plenty ; Imt there 
arc better things than tigers now, snch 
as corn-fields, villages, and people. 
However, in the jungle Avhich still re- 
mains, we liavc deej’, wild hogs, and 
anut.’* This latter name fielongs to a 
species of gigantic butfalo, which 1 had 
understood to be very nneonnnon, but 
which, it seems, though rare, is here 
soract'uK’s to be met with. The thickest 
jungles, ho said, were on the banks of 
the river, and they were tin; most 
abundant in game of every kind. On 
the whole it is curions ar.d interesting 
to find both the apparently pi*ogressive 
improvement of the country under the 
British govennnent, as contrasted with 
its previous state, ainl also how soon, 
and how easily, in a settled country, 
the most formidable wild a7iimals be- 
come .extinct iKd’ore the power of man. 
The tiger will soon he almost as great 
a rarity in our eastern as in our westeni 
dominions: the snake, however, Avill 
hold hrs ground longer. I forgot to 
mention that Avhile at Allahabad I was 
one night roused by the entrance of 
several men armed with sticks and 
spears. A Mull ah, Avho was at their 
head, called out, “ Lie still, my lord ; 
these people have seen a very large 
chichta creep -into your window,” I 
did not lie still, however, but got a 
stick and joined the party. After mi 
accurate search nothing wa;^ found, ex- 
cept a large hole in th< • fioor, into which, 
probably, the animal Iiad made its es- 
cape. The bearers might have killed 
him when they first saw liim, but, un- 


less they are urged to do so, they seldom 
will, from their superstitions veneration 
for serpents, a feeling very common 
among the Hindoos, and which acoounts 
in part for the number of snakes yet 
found in these provinces. Next morn- 
ing a further search was made, hut 
nothing found ; and I could observe that 
this double discovery of snakes entering 
my bed-room was considered by my 
Hiialoo servants as a sign of great good 
luck, and raised me in their estimation. 

We had yet another visitor; the 
Imam of the neighbouring inoscpie, a 
very handsome man, with a splendul 
heard, a cheerful, though rather sar- 
castic eouiitenance, and two of the inci - 
riest, most intelligent eyes that 1 have 
seen, called, as he said, in his capacity 
of padre, to offer his respects to his 
liishop. He had been a pilgrim to 
Mecca and Medina, had visited .Jerusa- 
lem, Mount Sinai, and Cairo, and had 
testimonials from a (jir(*ek Arehiman- 
drite at Bethlehem to his good character 
and good acquirements. He sate with 
U.S some time, and 1 Avas able to under- 
stand him very tolerably. Mr. Corrie 
was much amused with him, and said 
he was a good specimen of a travelled 
worldly Mussulman, Avilh little serious- 
ness ill his peculiar creed, and probai>ly 
few' thoughts of religion at all. I asked 
him to drink coffee, telling him that he 
must know very well that in Turkey, 
Egypt, and Arabia, Mussulmans and 
(^hi’istiaiivS eat together without scruple. 
He bowed, and answered Avith a smile, 
“ 1 knOAV that well, my lord, but it is 
not the custom in this country.” He 
Avas pleased, however, with the oiler, 
and sjiid, with my permission,, since w e 
seemed curious about his travels, he 
Avould return in the evening and bring 
his journal, which he had kept regularly. 
I aiisAvered, that if his journal Avas as 
entiTtaining as his conversation, he 
might find it worth his wliile to get it 
printed at Calcutta. In the evening, 
how ever, it tunied out to be a very short 
and dry diary, merely curious to a per- 
son making a map. Indeed, to do him 
justice, when I talked about printing it 
at first, he shook his head, as if he 
thought it would not ansAver. He now 
told us how it came to pass that he fiisl 
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went to Mecca. A certain Mussulman 
of good connexions, and bred a soldier, 
had been, after the late pacification of 
India by Lord Hastings, completely 
thrown out of employment. In his dis- 
t w'ss what to do he applied to a relation 
high in the service of the Nawab Vizier 
for help and advice, whose answer was, 
“ Turn Saint.” ** How so was the re- 
ply ; “everybody knows that my life has 
not been saintly r’||k “ But your beard,” 
said the adviser, “ Ts very much so, and 
a few weeks will enable you to assume 
the proper tone and carriage. 1 have a 
brother, who is a man of acknowledged 
learning and holiness; I will get hiim 
to countenance you, and introduce you 
to different devout Mussulmans, and 
then you have only to get disciples, and 
you will live very well.” He did so--- 
put on a coar.se raiment and a sad ex- 
terior, pleached up pilgrimage to Mecca, 
declared himself ready to conduct a 
caravan thither, and soon found people 
enough, among whom our guest was 
one, to follow him and subscribe their 
money for this holy undertaking. The 
profits, however, he made during the 
voyage, and by a dnstoory* on all the 
alms either given or received by the 
party, were so considerable, that on his 
return some of his confidential disciples 
had a quarrel with him for a more equal 
distribution of booty, and scandal arose, 
which compelled the saint to go and 
make disciples elsewhere. “ Neverthe- 
less,” .said tlie Hajee who gave us tliis 
account, composing his face to .a due 
expression of gravity, “ he is doubtless 
a holy man, and of great eloquence.” 
I suspect our visitor may have been, on 
this occasion, not one of the geese, but 
the foxes. 

October 4.— We went this morning to 
a station named Choubee Serai, through 
a country differing little from that which 
w’c had passed already. In the march 
we met a strong column of infantry, 
about two thousand three hundred men, 
with a long train of baggage, elephants, 
camels, bullocks, and camp-followers, 

• A customary deduction from all money 

paid, ffiven, or received on any possible oeca- 
Kion, made by the person through vUui.so 
hand tilt passes*, and oiiti of the most fruitful 
aources of che.itinff in India. — En. 


Oil their march from Cawiipoor to the 
eastward. The groujis afforded by the 
line of march, the little parties halting 
under trees, the loaded animals, the na- 
tive women conveyed in “ dhoolies,” or 
litters, and hackeries, the naked limbs 
(tf the baggage-drivel’s and camp-fol- 
lowers, the difterent gradations of horse, 
from tlic wild shaggy tattoo to the sleek 
and gentle Arab, with the uniforms and 
anus, were some of them beyond de- 
scription beautiful. What would not 
Woiivermans nave made of an Eastern 
army! 

Some of the sepoys asked Mr. Corrie's 
servants to whom our party belonged, 
and where w'e were going. On being 
told it was the I^ord Padre Sahib going 
to Bombay, one of them exclaimed, 
“ The Lord Sahib goes to the side of 
Bombay ; we go wliere fighting is !’* 
It is possible that he had never heard 
of any 1/ord Sahib but the Governor- 
(ieueral, and was therefore naturally 
surprised to hear of his going in a direc- 
tion so contrary to that where the stress 
of public affairs called him. On our 
arrival at ChoulMie Serai we found the 
people complaining sadly of these troops, 
who had, they said, taken whatever they 
wanted, without payment, had broken 
and wasted more than they consumed, 
and beaten the peasantry for not bring- 
ing the supplies faster. The laws of 
British India are, in these respects, no 
less just than those of England, and the 
magistrates, I have every reason to be- 
lieve, are, to the utmost of their power, 
anxious to afford coini>lete protection 
to the people. There are some articles, 
however, such as grass, fire-wood, and 
eartlien pots of the cheap and coarse 
kind used once for cooking a dinner 
and afterwards broken by all Hindoos 
of a respectable caste, which the ze- 
mindars are expected to furnish gralis 
to tlie Company's troops, and all per- 
sons travelling with public “ Purwan- 
niis,” or Govcrimicnt orders, for which 
the zemindars receive a yearly abate- 
ment of their taxes, hut which may 
sometimes, when many and extensive 
requisitions are made, press hard on the 
p<j<ir l yuts. 1 was, therefore, as careful 
as J possibly could be to ascertain the 
amount of the different things demanded 
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by my people, or furnished by the vil- 
lagers, to take care that no unreasonable 
demands were made, and that nothing 
more than the letter of the law re<piired 
was either taken or accepted by our 
people, without payment. This was 
the first thing I did on alighting from 
my hoi'se (my arrival in tiie camp and 
that of the stipplies usually taking place 
about the saine lime), and while a readi- 
ness to listen to all complaints obtained 
me from the peasantry the name of 
“ Ghureeb-purwar” (poor man’s pro- 
vider), the object was easily accom- 
plished with a caravan so small as ours. 
With an army, liowever, of course the 
case is very dilfeivnt, and the olheers 
at Cawiipoor, to whom I thought it 
right to mention the complaints I had 
heard, said that they feared the set)oys 
often took provisions without payment, 
when the bustle of a march and other 
circumstances rendered them secure 
from the observation of their 1‘Airopeaii 
officers. Still, they said, the neighbour- 
hood even of these last was a great 
check to them, and tlie diil'erence l)e- 
tween their minor encroachments and 
the open plunder and violence of a native 
I)rince’s camp was what nobody could 
believe who had not seen it. 

Soon after I had got through the 
complaints and difficulties of tlie com- 
missariat, an elderly Kuiopean in a 
shabby gig drove up, and entering into 
conversation with Abdullah, asked him 
some questions about my horse. On 
hearing that he had lost a shoe he pro- 
fessed himself a blacksmith, and said 
he had l)ecn farrier many years to a 
dragoon regiment, and was now a pen- 
sioner, on his way to Allahabad in 
search of employment in his trade. lie 
produced some specimens of vifery neat ' 
horse-shoes, and 1 soon set him to work 
to remove the Indian shoes, which 
pinched my horse’s feet, and replace 
them with some of a Iwtter fashion. 
He was a very good and tolerably rea- 
sonable workman— a I.ancashirc man 
from the borders of Yorkshire, with 
a dialect and physiognomy rather ap- 
proaching the latter than the former 
country. In the evening he went on to 
the serai a little further, having, as he 
frankly observed, • been in var^ ynd 


Ink to meet us, since he found a profit- 
able job, without any delay in his jour- 
ney, and obtained a letter of recom- 
mendation, as a neat artist, to Allaha- 
bad. In the course of this evening my 
attention was attracted by the dreadful 
groans of one of our baggage-camels at 
some little distiince among tlie trees, 

1 went to the sjx)t, and found that two 
of the “ sarbamis,” or camel-drivers, 
hail hound its legs in j^nceling posture, 
so that it could nodPise or stir, aiul 
were now busy in burning it with hot 
irons in all the fleshy, muscular, and 
cartilaginous ])arts of its body. They 
had l)urne<l six deep notches in the 
hack of its neck, liad seared both its 
cheeks immediately under the eye, its 
haunches, and head, and were now ap- 
plying the torturing instrument to its 
forehead and nostrils, 1 asked what 
they w'cre doing, and they answered 
that “ it had a fever and wind, and 
would die if they ilid not treat it in this 
manner.” 1 called Abdullah, and asked 
him if such a remedy was usual. He 
said it was so in this country and in 
Persia, but tiuit the Arabs, in similar 
cases, found a little waiiii water-gruel, 
with garliek, suliicient. I should have 
thought so too ; but the poor animars 
sufferings were now over for the pre- 
sent, and by and hye they actually gave 
it a large ball of garliek. It was better, 
they tolil me, some hours after, but on 
renewing my inquiries in the morning 
1 heard that it was finally released from 
its misery. 

Octoher 5. — Another stage of four- 
teen miles to Mundiserai. I'he parched 
slate of the country had till now threat- 
ened a famine. Rain had fallen at Be- 
nares and Allahahad, but none as yet 
in the country through which we had 
marched. The fears expressed by tlie 
IKKir people everywhere had been very 
toucbiiig. One of the tnssildars had 
asked me to pray for them, and said, 
with a curious mixture of Eastern com- 
pliment and undoubted tnith, “ We poor 
people have had great trouble here, but 
now your w'orsbip is come, if it pleases 
God, we shall have rain.” I assured 
him of my prayers, and had indeed 
used, both in the church at Allahabad 
and during our morning and evening 
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family prayers of every day for the 
last fortnight, the collect containing that 
petition. Tlfis morning, soon after we 
had reached our encampment, their deep 
<Ustress was relieved, and several smart 
showers fell during the day and night, 
at which we rejoicetl most sincerely, 
since, though for us the dry weather 
^vas hotter, it was impossible to put our 
eonvimieiice iu competition with the food 
of inillions. The change of weather, 
liowevcr, sccna^^ to disagree with our 
people, who were sc'veral of them taken 
ill, but were relieved by proper re- 
medies. 

(Jcio/jn- a. — The march before us 
being longer than usual, the loaded 
Maggoris began to set out soon after 
midnight, and Mr. Lushiiigtou and I 
*vere ou horseback at three, to enable 
the elashcos to take down our tents, 
'I'lie sky was cloudy, and as we picked 
our way with some dilficulty in the 
dark, through watery roads and a wild 
open country, my g-col lection was for- 
cibly drawn to those times when iiiy 
youngest brother and I used to ride 
i-ome miles to meet the mail in our way 
to school, and afterwards to college, 
''rhonce I naturally passed to the jour- 
neys of a riper age in the same iieigh- 
hmirhood, my wile’s parting adieu and 
exhortation to take care of myself, and 
to write as soon as I got to I^ondon, at 
a time when we little thought of ever 
enduring more than a month’s separa- 
tion. llodnet, dear Ilodiiet, as we left 
it, and as it is now, Moreton, and all 
the names and recollections connectcil 
with them, combined to make me sad, 
and I was obligeil to turn my attention 
to Bombay, an<l the meeting to which 
I look forAvarils there, to restrain some 
emotion which I was not sorry the 
darkness concealed. We ro^le on in 
silence about seven miles, when, in 
passing a village, we were roused by 
the lights, tinsel, flowers, mummery, 
horns, gongs, and shouts of Seeta, Bama, 
Luchmun, and their followers, in the 
concluding feast aft(*r the destruction of 
the paper giant Ihivana. The show was 
?t*ally pretty at a certain distance, hut 
the little i>erfonriers were all sadly tii‘e<l, 
and I was not son y, for their rakes, 
that this was their night of acting. 


One of the bystanders told ns oiir 
road, which we should otherwise have 
had some difficulty in finding, and we 
went on through a winding street, and 
amid the mud walls of cow-houses and 
sheds, when a coolie came up to me 
and said that Dinoo, one of niy sick 
servants, had fidleii off his horse and 
w'as dying. I immeiliately wont into the 
watchhouse, and found him stretched 
on a mat wliich they had brought out 
for liim, complaining of grei^t pain, but 
speaking little aud moaning dismally. 
I was much shocked, and the more so 
because I did not know wdiat to give 
him; indeed my medicine chest was 
gone on with the palanquin, and all 
the town, except the watchman, were 
busy wdth the show. I asked if they 
could get a dhooly for him, aud bring 
him on to our next station, Futtchpoor. 
TJie watchman, who was now joined by 
another man, said, “ there were no 
hearers in the village.” What,” said 
1, “all those men whom I saw follow- 
ing Ihima, can none of them put their 
shoulders under a bamboo and carry 
this poor man a few cops, when they 
are sure of being well paid for it?” 
“ iNIy J^rd,” was the characteristic an- 
swer, “they arc all coolies, not hearers; 
th(iy can only carry loads on their 
heads, and cannot carry a man!’* I 
grew impatient, and said that I in- 
sisted upon his being l)ronght some way 
or other, and by band, for the motion 
of a hackery w as more tlian he could 
hear, and that if he was not brought 
in three hours’ time to Futtchpoor, I 
would complain to the cntw'al. I re- 
peated this to the jemautdar of the 
village, who now made his appearance, 
and he promised faithfully that help 
should bt forthcoming. At length (an 
European would never guess how the 
matter was settled) four women came 
forward with one of the country cane- 
bedsteads; the patient was plactni on 
it, and the sturdy lasses took it up on 
their heads like Caryatides, and tnulged 
away with it. I left a fi7H‘arman by 
way of escort, and went on before, with 
hut little hope that the poor man would 
irach the camp alive. 

The day w’as now breaking, and we 
went on at a brisker pace, my young 
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horse confirming me more and more in 
my good opinion of him, till, while 
Stopping to let him drink in a plash of 
water, he all at once lay down and be- 
gan rolling. I was not hurt, and the 
circumstance w ould not have been worth 
mentioning, had not the saees given as 
a reason for it, that the Turkomans fed 
their colts with hufialo’s milk, and 
that my horse had probably thus ac- 
quired both the fondness for w ater and 
the folly of his foster-mother ! Cer- 
tainly he seeinetl altogether unconscious 
of having done wrong, and iniagined, 
perhaps, that the cold bath would he as 
agreeable to me as to himself; indeed, 
1 gave him no reason to suppose the 
contrary, hut shall in future watch him 
more closely on similar occasions. 

The road for some miles from Fiit.teh- 
poor lies over an open plain, as level as 
any part of India, and seeming marked 
out by nature for the scene of a great 
battle which should decide the fate cf 
the c(»uiitry. Here we were met by the 
ciitwal of Futtchpoor, w'ho, in much 
civility, had come out on horseback to 
pay his respects, attended l)y the usual 
up-country retinue of shitdd ami spear. 

1 could not help siniling as the thought 
occurred, hovv difi'ereiit from the ‘‘great 
man,” whom he probably ex|)ccted, lie. 
must hav<? found me, on a horse,, with- 
out attendants, or even saees, and having 
on every part of my hat, jacket, and 
trowsers, the muddy stains of the nullah. 
However, the interview' passed with 
great propriety on all sides, but as I 
was still wet and cold, and his retinue 
could not possibly keep pace with me, 
I begged him to spare the com]>liment 
of accompanying me into the towm. 

Futtchpoor is a large place, wdlh 
more appearance of pro?p<*rity than any 
town 1 have seen since Allaliubad. It 
C'mtains some tolerably good houses, 
and a very elegant little mostpie, built 
within these few years by the lu phews 
and heirs of die celebrated eunuch 
Almass All Khan, long minister to the 
Nawab of Oude, and who held for many 
years the whole southern and western 
Dooab from Meerut to Allahabad in 
farm. He was remarkable for his 
wealth, his attaclmient to tlie English, 
and, i 4 > it said, for his talents. 


Futtchpoor is surrounded, like most 
of these towns, with tombs, in the midst 
of which our tents were pitched. Near 
us w'us a large but ruinous serai, which 
had, however, more of its interior de- 
tail perfect than most which I have 
seen in India. It corresponded in many 
respects w ith those of Turkey • and 
Grim Tartary, — a large court with two 
gateways opposite to each other, sur- 
mounted by towers not unlike those of 
a college, with a cloistei^r vcruiidali 
all round raised about a foot from the 
ground, with a pucka floor, and having 
litlle fire-places contrived against the 
w^all, just large enough to hold the 
earthen pitcliers in which all the cookery 
of the cuimti y is carried on, and behind 
this, a range of small and dark apart- 
ments a step lower than the verandah. 
No payment is required for lodging 
here, except a few cowries to the 
sweej)ei', while for a very few pice, 
grass and water will be furnished to a 
traveller’s beasts, and wood and earthen 
pots to himself; for provisions the 
neighbouring bazar is ready. These 
serais are generally noble iiionumenis 
of individual bounty, and some were in 
ancient times liberally endowed, and 
furnished supplies of gram,* milk, and 
grass gratis to the traveller, as well as 
shelter. Their foundations are most 
of them alienated, but even so far as 
shelter only is coiicernetl, it is a very 
great blessing in this country, where 
the general poverty of the natives, 
and the prejudices of caste, forbid a 
strangiT hoj>ing for admission into any 
private dwelling. Even now, though 
ruinous, they are kept tolerably clean, 
and tlieir benefit is so great to all per- 
sons, 'whether Europeans or natives, 
who are not rich enough to possess 
tents, and occasionally to some even of 
those who are, that I rejoice tq, learn 
that their restoration is one of the ol)- 
jects proposed by Government in the 
application of the internal tolls to works 
of public improvement. 

The only plague attendant on our 
present situation arose from the swarms 
of sturdy Mussulman beggars, calling 


• A kind of Vptfh on whic^* horse*# 
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them^lves. “Marabouts,” or holy incii, 
and living in the tombs around us. 1 
Kftve alms to one old man who ad- 
dressed me by the claim of being a 
fellow-servant of the same (iod, aiul 
had, in consequence, my ears deafened 
for half the morning by cothimied cries 
of supplication from people in the full 
possession of youth, health, and strength, 
who would not even have thanked me 
for less than half a rupee, and who had 
about as much sanctity in their appear- 
ance and demeanour sis Friar Tuck, or 
Fra Disivolo. At last the Archdeacon 
went out, and talked to them in their 
own way, and they dispersed. Diikm), 
to my surprise, arrived in camp about 
an hour after us, very materially better, 
and tliere seemed no doubt but tlnit in 
a dhooly he would l)e able to [)roceed. 

There were some hard showers dur- 
ing tlie day, and the night was so lainy, 
that, though the morning of October 
7th seemed raUier more promising, I 
gave up all idea of attempting to stir 
the tents, and sent Mr. Corrie word to 
this effect. He called on mo, however, 
to say that he had no donht of being 
able, by the help of the cutwal, to ob- 
tain hackeries from the town to carry 
the flies, which are the heaviest parts 
of the tents ; that the camels would 
have no difficulty with the remainder, 
and tliat the loss of a day now would 

S revent our arriving in tiii'e for Sun- 
ay at CawiqwHir. 1 told him that all 
the natives said the day would be rainy ; 
but he answered that he thought the 
clouds were breaking, and that the 
natives never were to be depended on 
when the question was about moving. 
Under these circumstances, I orilered 
the camels and baggage to be got ready, 
having first ascertained that there was 
a serai at Kuleannpoor, where we might 
shelter should our tents l)e useless. 
The routees were gone on over-niglit. 
Mr. Lushington and I accordingly set 
out immediately, that wo might get in 
before the morning grew hot, and a 
dismal ride we had I I had anticipated 
at least some showers, and W iis not dis- 
couraged by the first or second which 
fell. But by the time we liad got some- 
t' ing less tlian half-way, it set in for a 
tlioroughly tropical wet day, with a 
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fierce N.W. wind, and thunder and 
lightning, the rain fulling in a con- 
tinued torrent. It was in vain to stop, 
for wo were alioady wet to the skin, 
and had indeed no shelter within reach, 
and we had only to keep our horses 
steadily to the storm, and to be thank- 
ful to tiod that it* did not come on be- 
fore we had. da} light sufficient to see 
our way through a wild and flooded 
country, where the nullahs were al- 
ready, in many places, as high as our 
horses’ bellies. 

After travelling about five miles in 
this way, and when we w'ere still four 
from our halting-place, we fortunately 
overtook one of the palanquins, in 
which was a leathern lK)ttle of brandy, 
which (lid us both infinite good. The 
roa I, too, was now better, and as his 
horse was fresher than mine, Mr. Lush- 
iiigtoii galloped on, in the hope of 
getting a fire lighted. I followed more 
leisurely, passing, to my concern, the 
greater part of our baggage on the road, 
and having, consequently, reason to 
ajiprehend that we should find no dry 
clothes ready for us. In fact, I found 
Mr. lAtshingtoii stripped to his flannel 
waistcoat, and cowering over a little 
fire of sticks and cow-<iung, in a shed 
of very unpromising upjiearancc, the 
ground having been by far too wet to 
enable our advanced party to pitch the 
routees, and the serai turning out, uii- 
fortunatoly, one of the worst and most 
ruinous of the kind. More brandy was 
not forthcoming, but we added sticks to 
die fire, and 1 ordered breakfast, for 
which, fortunately, the materials were 
arrived, while some of the advanced 
party of bearers, stripping themselves 
naked, volunteered to go back, and, by 
their ftesli strength, help their com- 
panions to bring up tlie pettarahs with 
our clothes more quickly. This an- 
swered well, as we had the satisfaction 
of finding, when they arrived, that they 
were really dry. Things looked now 
more promising ; our horses and our- 
selves were under the eommon shelter 
of the ruinous cloister, with just r<x)m 
for a little table between them and the 
fire. A crowd of poor shivering ser- 
vants was huddh'd round this on every 
side but that wliich we occupied ; and 
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another shed at some little distance was 
used by Mr. Corrie*s klmnsainan as 
cook-room, and, should they arrive, 
would serve as parlour and dressing- 
room for their party. But each suc- 
cessive detachment of the caravan, as 
they continued to drop in, gave, as 
might be expected, worse and worse 
accounts of the road. It w as ** knee- 
deep,” — it was “middle-deep,” — it was 
“ half a spear’s depth in water.’* Still 
the rain kept pouring on, but without 
thunder or wind ; and as we looked 
from our shed on the swimming dung- 
hills of the serai, and the poor wet 
camels patien'ly standing or lying down 
among them, I thought what a whimsical 
contrast the scene ottered the descrip- 
tion in Irving’s story of the “ Stont 
Gentleman.” 

Our caravan continued to arrive 
during the day, which cleared up to- 
wards evening, but not time enough to 
prevent all our bedding from being 
hopelessly wet through. Meantime we 
were not quite without employment, 
since, besides seeing our horses taken 
care of, w^e had all manner of com- 
plaints to adjudicate between the vil- 
lagers, our servants and sepoys, and 
two companies more of sepoys who 
were also driven in to sbeltei . I could 
not help feeling very uncomfortable 
about the Corries and their children. 
The people who came up said they had 
obtained shelter in the house of a ze- 
mindar, hut whether a gig and palan- 
<piin could get through the waters 
which were betw eeii us was more than 
we could form a judgment of. At 
length, just as we had given them up, 
and w’ere sitting down to dinner, they 
arrived, happily all well, and having re- 
ceived a hospitable entertainment frt)m 
the zemindar in question, at whose 
house they had asked permission to 
boil a little gruel for the children, and 
who had immediately invited them into 
a comfortable verandah, and, though a 
Hindoo, sent to purchase them a fowl 
and currie. The Archdeacon expressed 
touch unwillingness to eat thesr in his 
house, knowing, he said, how strong a 
prejudice would, a few years since, 
liave been excited against such u step. 
But on his saying, “ Oh, do not let us 


pollute your house,” the good man 
returned an answer which, Mr. Corrie 
obsen'od, showed more tlian most things 
how fast caste was wearing away. “ We 
have different customs, hut are we not 
of the same flesh and blood ? — My houstj 
is much honoured by your company.” 

When the Corries saw what sort of 
place they were come to, they at first 
regretted that they had not accepted 
the zemindar’s invitation to stay all 
night. His khaiisainan, however, had 
managed matteis for them better than 
could liave been expected, and except 
that their apartmoiit admitted the ram 
in jilaees, it made about as good a bed- 
rtKim as a coininoii blacksmith’s shed 
in Kngland would have dom*, but clean, 
and very sufficient for the climate. Our 
palampiins made excellent beds, and we 
had so many unexjKCted comforts, niy 
khaiisaman having provided an excel- 
lent dinner of kid-soup and houill(*, 
and the cliest of wine having come up, 
that we had abundant reason for thank- 
fulness, whicli was increased by find- 
ing that our sick men were not worse 
for their journey. 

It was evident, however, that the 
tents could not again he moved without 
a thorough drying, and as I had ap- 
|M)inted Saturday morning for the con- 
firmation at CuAviipoor, Mr. Imshington 
and 1 agreed with the hearers of our 
palanquins, for a trifling additional sum. 
to carry us next day, tw o marches in 
one, to that station, should the weather 
lie such as to make it practicable. We 
left tlie tents, servants, and the two 
policemen whom we had Viroughtfrom 
Allahabad, with the Corries, and set off 
ourselves after breakf\ist on the 8th of 
October. The day was fine, and though 
tlie roads were in a very had state, it 
was delightful to hear the mutual con- 
gratulations of our bearers and the 
villagers whom we passed, both parties 
full of thankfulness to God, and con- 
sidering themselves, with apparent rea- 
son, as delivered from famine and all 
its horrors. One of these mutual feli- 
citations, which the Archdeacon over- 
heard the day bc^fore, was very inter- 
esting, as it was not intended for his 
ear, and was one of the strongest pnwfs 
I have met w'ith of the satisfaction of 
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the Hindoos with their rulers. ** A 
good rain this for the bread/* said one 
of the villagers to the other. “ Yes/* 
was the answer, “ and a good govern- 
ment under wliich a niiin inuy eat bread 
in safety." WJiile siieh a feeling pre- 
vails, we may have good hopes of the 
stiihility of our Indian (iovernrnent. 

In crossing a nuddee, which from a 
ford liad become a ferry, we saw some 
eliaracteristic groupes and occurrences ; 
tlie price of ])assage in the boat was 
o.ily a h*w cowries, but a number of 
con iitry-folk were assemhle<l, who could 
m>t, or would not, pay, and were now 
sitting patiently by the brink, waiting 
till the torrent should subside, or, what 
was far less likcdy to hapi>en, till tlie 
boatmen sliould take compassion on 
them. Many of these |>oor people came 
up to hog me to make the l)oatmen take 
them over, one w’oman pleading that 
her “ malik our bucher” (literally 
master, or lord, and young one) had 
run away from her, and she wanted to 
overtake them ; another tliat she and 
her two grand children were following 
htfr son, who was a liavildar in the 
regiment which we had passed just be- 
fore; and some otliers, that tiny had 
been intercepted the previous day by 
this torrent, and had neither money 
nor food till they reached their homes. 
Four anas pureliased a passage for tlie 
whole crowd, of perhaps thirty people, 
and they were really very thankful. 1 
bestow'ed tw'o anas more on the poor 
deserted w oiiiau, s^iid a whimsical scene 
ensued. She at first took tlie money 
with eagerness, then, as if slie recol- 
lected herself, she bluslicd very deeply, 
and seemed much confused, then bowed 
herself to my feet, and kissed iny hands, 
and at last said, in a very modest tone, 
“ it was not fit for so great a man as I 
was, to give her two anas, and she 
hoped that I and the ‘chota Sahib’ 
(little lord) would give her a rupee 
eachr* She was an extremely pretty 
little woman, but we were inexorable, 
partly, I believe, in my own case at 
least, because we liad only just rupees 
enough to take us to Cawnpoor, and to 

r y for our men’s provisions ; however, 
^avc her two more anas, my sole i-e- 
msuuing stock of sinull change. 


When this was all done, the jemaut- 
dar of the neighbouring village came 
to ask for the usual certificate of his 
having rendered us assistance. I wrote 
it out for him on tlie top of my palan- 
quin, having provided myself for such 
purposc^s with paper and Sir Thomas 
Acland’s inkstand, when a new scene 
followed, lie was very grateful for 
the good word 1 gave him, but he had 
a brother, a fine young man, now in 
the service of the Peishwa Bajee Row, 
in the neighbouring town of Betoiirah, 
but who was anxious to get into the 
Company’s service. “ Would I have the 
gooilncss to give him a recommenda- 
tion to the judge Sahib of Betourah?" 
“ 1 do not know the judge Sahib of Be- 
toiirali." But Huzoor (your worship) 
is Malik of tlie land, and your firmaun 
will l>e obeyed.” “ Suppose 1 could do 
your brother any good, I do not know 
liiin; how shall I recomraeiul him?” 
“ Huzoor may believe me wlien I tell 
him that my brother is one of the liest 
men in the world !” “ But 1 am only 

a tniveller, and have no power.” “Hu- 
zoor is pleiLsed to say so — but” in 

short I could hardly get him away 
from the palanquin side, particularly 
as 1 did not choose to set off till I had 
seen the poor people embark, for wdiose 
passage I had paid. We then parted, 
the jemautdar still declaring that he 
would follow me to (^awuipoor, and 
bring his brother with him. 

The natives of India seem to attach 
very great importance to a written re- 
commendation by an European, or per- 
son in a public static n, in which, as in 
many otlier points, they strongly re- 
semble the Russians. The whole scene 
which I have described, mutatis mu- 
tandis (crucifixes for Brahraiiiical 
strings, &c.), might have occurred at a 
ferry on the Don or the Dnieper, The 
mixture of simplicity and cunning, the 
importunity, the patience and the flat- 
tery, seem to belong almost^ equally to 
the peasantry of both countries, or more 
accurately speaking, perhaps, to the 
state of society in which tliey are placed. 

We arrived betM'ceu three and four 
at Searsoul, the station half-way be- 
tween Kuleaunpoor and Cawnpoor, a 
moderate sized village, with some neat 
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houses, ami a liaiidsome serai. Our 
people, however, were so nmeli tired 
vvitli wading up to their middles in 
water, that we bade them get their din- 
ners, and go to sleep till midnight, 
wlieii we should again set oft’. We our- 
selves did the same as far as dinner 
was concerned, and after a little walk 
round the village, whicli was completely 
insulated by the imindation, retired to 
our palanquins, which, for security, w<‘ 
had Jiad carried into the court-yard of 
the I'amiah, or police-ollice. We also 
engaged four iiiussaulchies, less for 
their light, the harvest-moon being 
snliicicnt, than to serve as guides ihrougli 
the f.oodLd country. 

Octoher D. 'rhe night- and moining 
were again fine, and the M'aters much 
abated. Still we were seven hours 
going sixteen miles, and I had the dis- 
a))pohitment to find, on arriving at Mr. 
Williams’s house, that despairing of my 
reaching Cawnpoor in sue.li weatlier, 
he had sent round to say that the Con- 
tirniatiou was postponed. It might, 
however, I found, be easily a*iTanged 
for Sunday morning, and in the liospi- 
tality, cleanliness, and e()njfort of lii.s 
house, we found abundant compensation 
for our recent labours. 

Duf'ng niy stay at Cawnp<ior not 
many events occurred wortli nolieiug. 
On Sunday the lltli, J confirmed up- 
wards of eiglity persons, a considerable 
])rop()rtion of wlioin afterw'ards received 
tlie Sacrament. I visited on Monday 
the new military hospital, and regi- 
mental school of tlie li^tli Lancers, both 
of which are in excellent order. There 
is one ward of the former furnished 
with tubes of a new invention, for the 
admission and refrigeration of air, 
which is introduced through two great 
\alves, like gigantic chimneys, with 
cowls on them, and let oft* through the 
rtxif by a multitude of small iron tun- 
nels, with heads like ventilators. It is 
said to answer tolerably, but not better 
than tatties, whicli are here hardly 
more expensive. Kxtenjally, the ma- j 
chinery is a great deformi y to the 
building. The regimental seiiool is on I 
the national system, and oondueted ex- 
tremely well. An institution of a wider 
scope and loftier pretensions was esta- 
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blished some years ago in Caw’npoor, 
for the children both of Europeans and 
natives, which obtained a very liberal 
subscription from the English residents, 
and has since received from Goveru- 
iiiciit a liaudsome grant of four hundred 
s. rupees jier mouth. It has an excel- 
lent iiouse, willi good seh(.K)l-rooms, an 
English master and mistress at a large 
salary, and a Persian moonsliee, but I 
found it attended hut by few European 
and half-caste, aial .still fewer native 
children, in ih'iiloralile want of Looks 
and other siinihu* siqiplies, and witli a 
inasU*rwho had appari inly been brought 
in as a party ineaMiiv, who was prt- 
yioiisly altogether in' xperieiiced in the 
improved system of education, and ac- 
tually declined to he examined in any 
of the points most necessary to his use- 
fulness. lOxeept their catechism, wdiich 
they said well, there was nothing satis- 
factory in the appearance, nuinhers, or 
proficiency of the European cliildren. 
'J'he native hoys were learning Lindlty 
Murray’s (Irammar, w ithout any toler- 
able know ledge of tlie language in 
wliicli it is written, and liad for their 
single class-book Joyce’s Scieiitilic Dia- 
logues, which they slaniinered over I y 
rote, hut lould none of tlieiii construe 
into llindoosfanee. I asked if they had 
any I lindoostanee hooks, and could read 
them into Englisli'i' If they learned 
geograpljy, inalhematics, or (?ven wrote 
English exercises hy doiilde triinslution 
or otherwise? ISothing of the sort 
seemed to have entered the master's 
heinl. lie taught them to write a fair 
hand, and to woik ridiculous and use- 
less sums ill fellowship, the double rule 
of tliree, and tills was? all his ambition. 
Archdeacon Corrie kindly undertook, 
<luriug his stay at Cawnpoor, to jiut 
him into a better train, and I wrote 
out a list of books, wliich I recom- 
nieuded to the committee to supply 
him with, as well as some of the pri- 
mary and simplest elements of Pell’s 
sysfoin of education. Thus, I hope, 
things will be amended ; at present they 
are bad enough, and when compared 
with the establishment at Henares, not 
at all creditable to those w’ho have em- 
ployed more ample means with so little 
judgment. 
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Cawnpoor is a place of great extent, 
the cantonments being six miles from 
one extremity to the other, but of very 
scattered population. Its population, 
however, abstracted from the civil and 
military establishments, is still consi- 
deraV)le; there are many handsome 
mosques, and the view of the town from 
the course gives quite the idea of a city. 
The European houses are most of them 
large and roomy, standing in extensive 
compounds, and built one story high, 
with sloping roofs, first thatched, and 
then covered with tiles, a roof which is 
found better than any other to exclude I 
the heat of the sun, and to possess a 
freedom from the many accidents to 
which a mere thatclied roof is liable. 

I received much civility and kind- 
ness from General Martindell and tlie 
other military officers, and especially 
fi*om Colonel Lumstlaine, who took 
great pains in getting our party all 
which was required from tlie Commis- 
sariat. 

Of the climate of Cawnpoor 1 luul 
heard a very unfavourahle account, 
which, however, was not confirmed hy 
the residents, who said that during the 
rains it was a very desirable situation, 
that the cold months were remarkably 
dry and bracing and that the hot winds 
were not worse than in most other parts 
cf the Dooab. The great inconve- 


niences of the place are*, as they repre- 
sent it, its glare and dust, defects, how- 
ever, which are in a considerable degree 
removed already by the multitude of 
trees which they are planting in all di- 
rections. There is no regular Christian 
Church. Divine service is performed 
alternate mornings and evenings in a 
thatched hut convenient bungalow, 
nearly in the centre of the station, and 
in a riding-house adjoining the cavalry 
barracks. Government has sanctioned 
the building of two cliurches, but on a 
scale, I am told, of so rigid inspection 
I and economy, that nobody will under- 
take the contract. The shops in C!^awn- 
poor are large, and, though far from 
showy, contain some good things, 
which are sold very little dearer than 
in Calcnttii. The necessaries of life 
are barely lialf the price which they 
are there, and an excellent house may 
he rented for eighty or ninety rupees 
monthly. On the whole, it is in many 
respects one of the most considerable 
towns which I have seen in northern 
India, but being of merely modern 
origin, it has no fine ancient building 
to show ; the European architecture is 
confined to works of absolute necessity 
only, and marked by the greatest sim- 
plicity ; and few places of its size can 
be named whei’c there is so absolutely 
nothing to see. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

CAWNPOOIl TO I.UCKNOW. 

Entrance into the Kinff of Onde’s 7'orritoriesi — Increase of Guards — Ivin!(*s Snwarrs — AAineen— « 
Kntrance into Lucknow — Court, ('ircular — Narrow Strcet.s — Armed Inhabitants — Prime 
Minister — IlhinoceroHes — Dil-Koiishar — Constaniia^ — Decea.sed Kind’s Wives — lireakfast at 
the Palace — Distribution of Money at the Gates — Kinjj breakfasts at tlie Residency — Private 
Details of the Government — Christians at Lucknow. 


We left Cawr)i)oor on Monday after- 
noon, the 1 8th of October, having sent 
our baggage and tents early in the 
morning to the first station, which is 
only six miles from the northern hank 
of the Ganges, the passage of which, 
by camels and elephants, usually takes 
up a considerable space of time. The 
Ganges is still a noble stream ; its 
width, at the usual place of ferrying, 
is, I should think, not far from a mile 
and a half, but it is divided at this sea* 
son by a large sand-bank, and the water 
is in many places shallow. Its hanks 
on both sides arc flai; and ugly, but the 
southern side has the advantage in its 
numerous bungalows, surrounded by 
their respective gi’.rdens. We had heard 
much of tile misgoverned and desolate 
state of the king<lom of Oude; boats 
had been recently menaced, in their 
way to Cawnpoor, by some of the vil- 
lagers adjoining the river, and my 
guard had been increased, witliont any 
application from me, from thirty to 
forty-five sepoys, by the obliging care 
of General Martiudell. The imme- 
diate vicinity of tlie river we certainly 
found uncultivated, and the peasants 
who passed us here were still more 
universally loaded with defensive and 
offensive weapons than those of the 
Company’s territories iiL - the Dooah. 
We found ftiem, how^yer, peaceable 
and courteous, though ojir escort was 
mostly gone forward, and Mr. Lush- 
ington and I had cantered on by our- 
selves, leaving th« remainder of the 
party behind, and, in fact, had repeat- 


edly to ask our wav as the evening 
chiscd in. 

When we arrived at our tents, a 
letter was put into my hands from Mr. 
liicketts, the resident at Lucknow, stat- 
ing that the King of Oude had sent a 
purveyor, or collector of taxes, (I 
hardly know how to translate the word 
** Aumcen,”) with two chobdars, and 
ten ** snwarrs,” or horsemen, to obtain 
su]>plies lor us during our march, 
i These persons, liowever, together with 
Mr. Ricketts’s own messenger, had ex- 
pected us at Oiinaw, a village four 
miles further on, but a supply had been 
olitained by tlieir authority of all which 
was nccessaiy for our present encamp- 
ment. 

Octiilfer 19. — We started early on two 
elephants, which, after all, the good- 
natured exertions of Captain Lnms- 
daine had obtained for us, though not 
till I had purchased a second horse for 
my journey, a purchase, indeed, which 
most of my friends tell me, in such a 
journey, I slmll not find superfluous. 
The elephants are extremely conve- 
nient in the commencement of a march, 
while it is yet too dark to ride on horse- 
back with coihfort ; and by sending on 
our horses half-way to wait for us, we 
have the relief and pleasure of a ride 
during the pleasantest time of the morn- 
ing. It was very dark, and the road 
excessively had, through a country na- 
turally broken and' marshy, and now 
rendered almost /mpassabfe by the re- 
cent rains. 

. In the village of Oimaw, which we 
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reached about half-past four in the 
morning, it was very difficult to find 
our way, and nobody was awake except 
one poor foot-traveller, who, himself a 
stranger, had sat down on tlie brink of 
a large pool, in whicli, apparently, the 
only track visible terminated, ami, wrap- 
ped up in his mantle, his sword and 
shield under him, and at intervals blow- 
ing the fusee of his long matchlock gun, 
was waiting, as he said, for day, and 
prepared for any possible attack wliich 
mi/iht ill the mean time be made on 
him. We did not like to wait so long, 
and liegan knocking at the door of the 
nearest house, a cottage rather largei- 
than ordinary. No answer was returned, 
and my spearmen were at once going 
to break the door, or rather gate, for it 
was built round a small court-yard. * I 
fiu’bade this step, however, on which 
one of the followers of the elephant 
crept like a cat up tlie mud wall, and 
dropped down inside of the little enclo- 
sure, calling loudly for a guide to show 
the way. lie was received with a vol- 
ley of abuse iu a female voice, wliich 
was not at all calmed by iny assurance 
that she had nothing to fear, and that, 
if her husband would come and show 
us the way, he should be well paid for 
his trouble. She declared her husband 
w^as not at hoini?, but at last, as .she said, 
iiicreiy to get rid of us, herself vouch- 
safed to open the gate, and give us some 
few directions. Our road we found, in 
fact, lay through the pool I have men- 
tioned ; and slie said, if we kept well to 
the right hand, without going beyond 
an old tree, it was probable we should 
find safe footing. With these direc- 
tions we were lain to he content, and 
they carrictl us on safely. 

We wondered all this time that we 
heard nothing of tlie king’s people, or 
IMr. Ricketts’s sc*rvant ; shortly after, 
how'ever, as the day dawned, wc saw 
the former galloping after us. They 
were mounted on very tolerable horses, 
and armed with sabres like the suwarrs 
of the Company’s magistrates, but ex- 
tremely ill -dressed, and more like 
thieves than peace-oificers or soldiers. 
The Afimeen and Mr. Ricketts’s ser- 
vant had, they said, gone on to* prepare 
tilings for our I'eception at the sneamp- 


liient, where w’e arrived about eign' 
o’clcvjk, and found it in a grove of trees, 
as usual, near a Imlf-ruincd village, hut 
surrounded with a greater extent of 
well-cultivated ground than we wcie 
prep#ired to expect in this neighbour- 
hood. 

The Aumeeii here called on me, and 
oflered his iiuzziir. lie was a decent 
elderly man, looking like an Arab iiier- 
cliaul, and w'jvs attended by two of the 
king’s chobdars, also )-espectal)le men, 
and Mr. R’lcketts’s servant, one of the 
tallest and most powerful men 1 ever 
saw. 'J’hey were followed by a troop 
of couiiti’y people with the usual suji- 
plies, which weiv, howx*ver, yielded 
very grudgingly, and with hitter la- 
mentations, all the crowd, particularly 
the women, declaring that they were 
fleeced to the last peiniy. They were 
apparently well satisfied, and certainly 
a good deal surprised, however, on my 
telling them that 1 sliould pay for the 
fow ls and milk, and give a gratuity or’ 
two rupees among the w'ood and grass- 
cutters ; the whole expense only came 
to three rupees and a half, so eljea]>ly 
may a great deal of oppression bi+ 
remedied iu this country ! 

Nothing remarkable occurred during 
our continuance here, except the care 
wdtii wliich the sarbanns and saeeses 
brought all the animals, and everything 
whidi could be stolen, immediately 
under tlie eye of the sentries. Oii my 
observing this circumstance, the reply 
was immediate, “ We are in the Nawah 
Vizier’s countiy." Hardly any, even 
of his own people, call him king, and 1 
must say his name seems to be treated 
very disrespectfully under all denomi- 
nations. 

The waters wore so deep a few days 
ago in the rivers which we had pa-ssed 
during this day’s march, that palanquins 
were tloaU*d over by the help of kedge- 
ree-pots, eight of w'hich were competent 
to support the vehicle, with its contents. 
It was, however, no very agreeable way 
of passing a pool of deep water, pushed 
on by ]>eople swimming. 

October 20. — The journey this morn- 
ing was of seven very long coss, through 
had roads, with a deep river, and seve- 
ral gullies made by the recent Vain- 
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Our station was a large walletl village, 
with gates, and bazar in a much hand- 
somer style than usual, but the walls 
bearing marks of decay, and many of 
the houses roofless, though the shops 
were neat, and the appearance of the 
people comfortable and thriving. All 
was quiet when we arrived; but the 
servants who hud gone on liefore with 
tlie breakfast tents had found the place 
ill a state of siege. A large sum of 
money, said to he thirty thousand ru- 
pees, on its way to the treasury at Luck- 
now, had attracted a number of the 
neighbouring peasantry, who were as- 
sembled outside the walls with their 
weapons, waiting for the departure of 
the treasure, while sentries were posted 
by the escort on all the old towers, and 
the gates were fast closed. One of our 
servants applied for a passage in vain ; 
the warders were civil, but peremptory, 
pointing to the lurking enemy, and 
asking how they should endanger the 
treasure of the “ refuge of the world.” 
At last, on more of our sepoys coming 
up, and finding that we Mere strong 
enough to protect them, they gladly 
opened their gates, and the armed pea- 
sautry dispersed themselves. Our camp 
was fixed beyond the town, near a large 
pool of water, amid some tall trees, and 
having at a little distance a grove sur- 
rounded by a high wall with a Gothic 
gateway, the garden, as w'C were told, 
of a former minister of Oude, named 
Nawall Sing, who had built the village, 
and from whom it derived its name. 

Adjoining the pool we saw a crowd 
of people assembled round a fallen 
elephant ; apprehending that it was one 
of our own, I urged my horse to the 
spot. On asking, liowever, whose it 
was, a bystander said it belonged to 
•^the asylum of the world,” and had 
fallen down from weakness, which was 
not surprising, since instead of an allow- 
ance of twenty-five rupees a month, 
necessary for the keep of an elephant, I 
w’as told that these poor creatures, all 
but those in the immediate stables of 
his majesty, had for some time back, 
owing to the dilapidated state of the 
finances, and the roguery of the com- 
missariat, received only fivel They 
had DOW gi^en the wretched animal a 
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coi*dial, and were endeavouring to raise 
it on its legs, but in vain. It groaned 
pitiftilly, but lay quite helpless, and was 
m fact a mountain of skin and bone. 
Another elephant of a very large si/se, 
and ill somewhat better plight, was 
brought to assist, and I Avas much struck 
with the almost human expression of 
surprise, alarm, and perplexity in his 
countenance, when he approached his 
fallen companion. They fastened n 
chain round his neck and the body of 
the sick beast, and urged him in all 
i ways, by encouragement and blows, to 
j drag him up, even thrusting spears into 
his flanks. He pulled stoutly for a 
minute, but on the first groan his com- 
panion gave he stopped short, turned 
fiercely round with a loud roar, and 
I with his trunk and fore-feet began to 
attempt to loosen the chain from his 
neck. In fact, his resistance and re- 
fusal to sanction their proceedings were 
so decisive, that an immediate cry arose 
of “ le-jao,” take him away, in which 
I very cordially joined. I asked them 
if they could get nothing which the 
fallen animal was likely to eat, urging 
that weak as he was, even if they did 
get him to rise, ho would certainly fall 
again. They seemed sensible of this, 
and two of them ran for a great bundle 
of greens and a pot of water ; the greens 
he ate readily enough, but refused the 
water, which they accounted for by say- 
ing he supposed it was physic, lie was 
said to be very old, which the size of his 
tusks confirmed. Among the group 
thus assembled were some of the tallest 
and finest men I have ever seen here, 
or indeed in Europe. All the crowd 
were civil and communicative, and I 
could not help thinking that the pea- 
sants of Oude,^ in everything but ho- 
nesty, bore a high rank among those of 
their own class throughout the world. 
In the course of the day a messenger, 
mounted on a fast-trotting camel (a 
style of conveyance for couriers very 
usual in these provinces), arrived from 
Mr, Ricketts, his saddle perched high 
on the top of the hump, his carbine and 
sabre hanging down on each side, and 
guiding the animal not with a bridle, 
but with a imall cord listened to a ring 
through his nostrils. The message Mm 
F 
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Mr. Ricketts was, that his aidc-cle- 
1 :^ 11111 , >vith one of the king’s, would 
meet me next morning, at about six 
miles from Lucknow, and tliat if I 
chose they w^ould bring with them spare 
elephants for our part^. This was for- 
tunate, since on inquiry we found that 
we had still nearly ten coss between us 
and the Residency, a greater distance 
than our animals or foot attendants 
could get through without some rest, or 
bt*fore the middle of the day. Mr. 
Ricketts’s oiler, how’ever, made the 
arrangement easy. 

Oclolwr 21. — We set out at half-past 
three o’clock, and for some time lost our 
way, there being no other road than 
siicli tracks as are seen across ploughed 
fields in Knglaud, the whole country 
being cultivate<l, though not inclosed, 
and much intersected by small rivers 
and imllabs. Tlie king’s suwarrs were, 
I found, for show only, since they knew 
nothing about the road ; and as for 
defence, I should have bemi very sorry 
to be obliged to rely on them. I was 
pleased, however, and surprised, after 
ail which 1 had lieard of Oude, to find 
the country so completely under tlie 
plough, since were the oppression so 
great as is sometimes stated, 1 cannot 
think that we should \vitn(?ss so con- 
siderable a population, or so much in- 
dustry. Yet that considerable anarchy 
and mis-rule exist, tlie events of yester- 
day atl'orded a sufficient reason for 
sujiposing. 

The hulk of the population is still 
evidently Hindoo. All the villages 
have pagodas, while many are without 
mosques; by far the greater part of the 
people who pass iis on the road have 
the marks of caste on their foreheads, 
and it being now a Hindoo festival, the 
drumming, braying, and clattering of 
their noisy musit- was heard from every 
little collection of house's which we 
passed through. At length, and sooner 
than we expected, we saw a consider- 
able “ suwarree,” or retinue of elephants 
and liorses, ai>proaehing us, and were, 
met by Captain Salmon and the King 
t>f Oude’s officer, the latter followed by 
a tniiii of elephants splendidly equipped 
with silver howdahs, and sufficient to 
accommodate more than three times the 


number of our party. A good many 
siiwarrs, in red and yellow, followed 
Captain Salmon, and a most irregular 
and picturesque bcxly of infantry, with 
sWords and shields, long matchlock 
guns, and other guns of every sort and 
size, spears like spits, composed, sheath 
and all, of iron, and some silvered over, 
large triangular green banners, and 
everything most unlike the aj>pcarance of 
European war, made up the cortege of 
Meer Hussun Khan. The whole formed 
a stage procession of the most interesting 
and showy kind, in which there was no 
regularity, and little real magnificence, 
for the dresses of the men and trappings 
of the elephants were all the worse for 
wear, and the silver howdahs did not 
bear a close exaniination, but where 
bowing and picturesque dresses, glow- 
ing colours, numbers, and the majestic 
size of the noble animals which form 
the most prominent part of the group, 
produced an effect more pleasing to the 
eye of a poet or an artist than the 
sprucest parade of an English review. 
While I was changing elephants, a 
decent-looking man stL‘pped iii> to me, 
and begged to know my name and titles 
at full length, in order, as lie said, “to 
make a report of them to the asylum of 
the world.” 1 found on inquiry, that 
he was the writer of tlu* court circular, 
a much more minute task, and one con- 
sidered of far more importance here 
than in Europe. Everything which 
occurs in the family of the king him- 
self, the resident, the chief officers of 
state, or any stranger of rank who may 
arrive, is carefully noted and sent round 
in writing. And 1 was told that tlie 
exact liour at which I rose, the sort of 
breakfast I ate, the visits I paid or re- 
ceived, and the maimer in which I 
passed my morning, w ould all he re- 
tailed by the king’s chobdars, for the 
information of their master, whose own 
most iiulifterent actions, however, are 
with equal fairness written down for 
Mr. Ricketts’s inspection. As I mounted 
my new elephant, the same sort of ac- 
clamation of “ Bismillah ! Ullah Acbar ! 
Ullah Kureen ! ” was made by the at- 
tendants, as 1 had heard on the Nawab 
of Dacca’s arrival and departure. It isi 
I find, the ancient Mussulman fashioxv, 
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and during their stay in Lucknow, my I 
chobdars iind bearers learnt it also from 
those of the king and the resident 
How long they will continue it 1 do not 
know. It seems a very pious custom, 
and one wliich I should not wisli to 
check, though 1 certainly should not 
allow tliem to adopt the proclamation, 
which followed on this occasion, of my 
name and title, so mangled as name 
never was before. 

^^’e now proceeded, three elephants 
abreast, tliat on which Mr. Lushington 
and I rode in the centre, Mccr Ilussim 
Khfai on the right, and Captain Salmon 
on the left, with the motley multitude 
before and the spare elephants beliind. 
The Corries had fallen back, being 
unable to keep up with us. We thus 
advanced into Lucknow, through a very 
consideralile population, and crowdtnl 
mean houses of clay, with the filthiest 
lanes bctwx'en them that I ever went 
through, and so narrow that we were 
often obliged to reduce our front, and 
even a single elephant did not always 
pass very easily. A swarm of beggars 
occupied every angle and the steps of 
every door, and all, or nearly all tlie 
remaining iM)pulation were, to iiiy siir- 
prise, as mucli loaded with arms as the 
inhabitants of the country ; a circum- 
stance which told ill for the police of 
the town, but addeil considerably to its 
picturesque etfect. Grave men in pa- 
lanquins, counting their Ix-ads, and 
looking like Moullahs, had all two or 
tJiive sword-a'id-biK!klor lackeys at- 
tending oil them. I’eople of more con- 
sequence, on tlieir elephants, had each 
a snwarree of shield, spear, and gnn, 
little inferior to that by v/hich w e were 
surrounded, and even tlie lounging 
people of the lower ranks in the streets 
and shop-doors had their shields over 
their shoulders, and their swords car- 
ried sheathed in one hand. 

1 recollected Sir W. Scott’s picture 
of the streets of Jxindon in the “ For- 
tunes of Nigel,” but I should aj)prebend 
tliat Lucknow ofJere*! at this moment a 
more warlike exterior than our own 
metropolis ever did during its most em- 
broiled and troublesome periods. As 
we advanced the town beg? n to improve 
in point of buildings, though the streets 


I remained equally narrow and dirty. 

I We passed some pretty mosques and 
^Bomc large houses, Tmilt like the native 
houses in Calcutta, and the bazars 
seemed u ell filled, so far as I could 
distingiiisli from tlie height at v liich 1 
sat, and the general narrowness of the 
area. At last w’c suddeulv entered a 
very handsome street indeed, wider 
than the High-street at Oxford, but 
having some distant resemblance to it 
ill the colour of its buildings, and tlie 
general form and GotJiic style of tlie 
greater part of them. We saw Imt lit- 
tle of it, however, as we immediately 
lurr.ed tip through some folding-gates 
into a sort of close, with ginid-looldiig 
houses and sniall gardens round it, and 
a barrack and guard-house at its eii- 
traiiOe. One of these liouses t was told 
belonged to tlie resident, another was 
his baiupieting-house, containing apart- 
ments for his guests, and a tliird very 
pretty nppcr-rooined lumse in a little 
g-ardeii was pointed out as that which 
the kiifg had assigned to receive me 
and my party. Ilei*e, therefore, our 
companions took tlieir leave, anil Mr. 
Lushington and 1 found ourselves in a 
very prettily arranged and well-fur- 
iilslied dwelling, Avith excellent stables 
and accommodations for our nuinerous 
followci's. It was the house usually 
assigned to tlie king’s pliysiciaii, now 
absent, and was extremely well suited 
to my purpose, both as Ix-iiig near the 
Resiliency, and sufiieiently detached 
from it to allow' me to liave some part 
of my mornings to myself. The Corries 
arrived in about lutlf an hour, and 
shortly afterwards w’e w ere summoned 
to breakfast at the Residency, wliero we 
found so large a party as completely to 
give the idea of a Avatering-place. After 
breakfast 1 w^as tqld the prime-minister 
was come to call on me, and Mr. Ric- 
ketts introduced us to each other in 
form. He is a dark, harsh, haAvked- 
iiosed man, witli an expression of mouth 
wliich seems to imply habitual self- 
command struggling Avith a nr.turally 
rough temper, lie is, I tmdei>t:infl. 
exceedingly unpopular. He aaus origi- 
nally khansaman to the present king, 
when heir apparent and in disgrace 
with his father, Saadut Ali. His house 
P 2 
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is the most splendid in Lucknow, and 
his suwarrce exceeds that of the king, 
who is said to be so attached to him as 
to have given himself entirely into his 
hands. 11 is manners, though not his 
appearance, are those of a gentleman ; 
he is said to be a man of undoubted 
courage, and to be a pleasant person to 
do business with, except that too much 
confidence must not be placed in him. 
He was very civil to me, and very 
tolerant of my bad Hindoostanee, but 
1 saw that he was nursing some ill- 
humour towards Mr. llicketts, and 
found at length that offence had been 
taken because Lord Amherst had not 
himself written to the king to introduce 
me, as had, he said, been the constant 
custom with other governors-general 
whenever any person of a certain rank 
in the country visited Imcknow. We 
explained to him that my regular pro- 
gress was through those stations where 
tlicrc were chaplains, and tliat, there- 
fore, it was probable that Lord Am- 
herst did not know that I intended to 
visit Taicknow, and he seemed satisfied. 
Possibly Lord Amherst was not aware 
that such an etiq|uette was usual; and 
in my own case it was certainly igno- 
rance which prevented my asking for 
such credentials.* However, the minis- 

* The following letter froni the Govemor- 
General wiis sulisequently sent to the King of 
Oiide : — 

“ TO HIS MAJFSTY THE KINO OF OUDK. 

** Written loth December, 1824. 

'* I have lately been informed, by a letter 
from the I.ord Bishop of Calcutta, of the gra- 
cious reception which lih Lordship experi- 
enced from your Majesty, and of the gratifl 
cation which he derivcil from his visit to your 
Majesty’s Court of Lucknow. 

I had no opportunity of making known, 
previously, to your Majesty, the Bishop’s in- 
tention of visiting Lucknow, as his pmceeding 
to that capital was a sudden thouglit, and he 
had not licforehand contemplated that the 
course of his public duties w'ould allow of his 
deviatiiig so far from his proposed route. 
This !»eing the case, I feel rayseli now' doubly 
called on to address your Majesty, both in 
explanation of the above apparent omission, 
and to otfer my sincere acknowledgments for 
the flattering and cordial reception given by 
vour Majesty to the lie.'id of the British Church 
in India, of which the Bishop writes in the 
warmest and most grateful terms. 

“ (Signe«l) Aubxsst. 

(A true Copy^ 

** (Signed) A. Stirtjko, 

Persian Secretary to Gov«rn*nent.”-— Ed. 


[chap. XV. 

ter seemed satisfied, his dark count*^ 
nance cleared up, and he said that the 
introduction of their friend the resident 
was quite enough for them, and that 
the king hoped to make Lucknow not 
unpleasant to me. The remaining 
conversation was about the cities ana 
countries which I had visited, how I 
liked the first sight of Lucknow, and 
concluded with the minister's inviting 
me, on the part of the king, to breakfast 
with liim the Monday following. 

This is the usual way of being pre- 
sented at this court, and the reason 
given for not naming an earlier day 
was that the king had a bad feverish 
cold. I found, indeed, half Lucknow 
laid up with the same influenza, though 
of a slighter degree, with that which 
had prevailed so universally in Cal- 
cutta during the rains. In fact, I know 
not how, the sight of the town, its va- 
rious villainous smells, and its close 
population, gave me the idea of a very 
unhealthy place, though I found that 
the old residents disclaim the imputa- 
tion. I felt much chagrined, on more 
accounts than one, to And that Mr. 
Ricketts's marriage could not take place 
before the 1st of November; if this 
were out of the question, however, it 
was very unlikely I should be able to 
leave it before that time, from the dif- 
ferent things that were to be done. 
Under these circumstances it was a sa- 
tisfaction to me to find tliat, if a week's 
notice was given, I should be sure of a 
numerous attendance at the Sacrament, 
“that many persons had been asking 
about confirmation, who only needed 
some days to prepare themselves, and 
make up their minds to the ceremony, 
and that a full share of those other op- 
portunities of usefulness might be ex- 
pected which I had found at Allahabad, 
Monghyr, and other places wheje there 
was. as here, no resident chaplain. 

The great detentions which I have 
already met with have not only thrown 
me much behind the reckoning which 
I formed from my conversation with 
Colonel Cunliffe, but, joined to th^ ex- 
perience which I have already had of 
marching, have obliged me to calculate 
on a much slower progress hereafter 
than I looked forward to when first 
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that reckoning was made. In so long 
B journey as this, I find it evident that 
a Sunday halt is not only advisable, in 
a religious point of view, but necessary 
for the animals and men who accom- 
pany me. To be useful I must arrange 
my stay in each station, so as to include 
a Sunday, and shall thus be often kept, 
besides these halting days, several 
Others, which I should have employed, 
more to my liking, in pressing onwards 
towards the meeting to which I look 
forward with daily increasing earnest- 
ness. To go Dak any considerable 
part of the way would be a great addi- 
tional expense, and it so happens that I 
it would save me very little time, since 
I must still adjust my stay in tlie dif- 
ferent stations according to Sundays, 
and wait for my servants and baggage 
to rejoin me. As, to the best of my 
calculation, it seems very improbable 
that I can reach Surat before the bc- 
rinning of April, I was well pleased to 
learn from iMr. Hyde, one of the party 
at the Residency, who had recently 
come across from Bombay, that travel- 
ling in Guzerilt was not only practi- 
cable but pleasant till that time, Mr. 
Hyde is a great traveller, and the only 
Eiiglishnian whom I have heard of, 
except Lord Valentia, who has visited 
India from motiv(>s, exclusively, of 
science and curiosity, since the country 
has been in our possession. All others, 
however •science miglit engross their 
attention, liave, like Leyden and Sir 
W. Jones, had some official and osten- 
sible object, whereas this gentleman is 
merely making a tour. lie left Eng- 
land seven years ago, with the inten- 
tion of being absent a few months, and 
has been since rambling on, without 
plan, and chiefly as his course has 
been determined by the motions of 
others. Having attached himself to 
Mr. Rankes, I believe in Spain, he ac- 
companied him into Egypt, Nubia, 
Syria, and Arabia. Mr. Rich enticed 
him from Palmyra on to Babylon and 
Bagi^ad. From Bussorah he came to 
Bombay, touching in his way at some 
of the ports of Oman luid Yemen, in 
the hope of flnding an eligible oppor- 
tunity of returning home by sea ; and 
then, finding himself in a new and in- 


teresting country, determined to make 
the tour of India. Added to his zeal 
for seeing new countries, he has an 
uucoinmoD share of gwxi nature and 
cheerfulness, and is exactly the person 
whom 1 could conceive Bankes select- 
ing as his travelling companion. 

I do not know that there is any use 
in waiting a regular journal of the 
manner in Avkich I passed my time at 
Lucknow, 'inhere was, as must be the 
case, a good deal of sameness, in morn- 
ing rides, evening sight-seeing, late 
hreakflists, and later dinners. There 
were several pleasant people among the 
crowd, and I was daily more and more 
pleased with liiy host and future host- 
ess, and from him 1 obtained much in- 
formation as to the manners and cus- 
toms of northern India. The king 
very good-naturedly sent an elephant 
every morning for Mr. Lushiugton and 
myself, and a chariot for the Corries, 
that we might see the sights of Luck- 
now to more advantage. There is a 
menagerie, with a greater number of 
scarce and curious animals, but in far 
w orse order, than that at Barrack poor ; 
and on the other side of the river 
Goomty, in a wefl-wooded park, is a 
large collection of difterent varieties of 
cows, camels, and deer, and live or six 
very large rhinoceroses, the first ani- 
mals of the kind I ever saw, an<l of 
which I found that prints and drawings 
had given me a very imperfect concep- 
tion. They are more bulky animals, 
and of a darker colour than I had tup- 
posed, and the thickness of the folds of 
their impenetrable skin much surpasses 
all which I had expected. These at 
Lucknow are gentle and quiet animals, 
except tliat one of them has a feud 
with horses. They seem to propagate 
in captivity without reluctance, and I 
should conceive might be available to 
carry burthens as well as the elephant, 
except that, as their pace is still slower 
than his, their use could only be appli- 
cable to vei-y great weights, and very 
gentle travelling. These have some- 
times had howdahs on them, and were 
once fastened in a carriage, but only as 
an experiment which was never fol- 
lowed up. There is, on the same side 
of the rivei*, a poultry-yard of beauti- 
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fill pigeons ; and on the river itself is a 
steam-boat, a vessel fitted up like a 
brig of war, and other things which 
show the king to be fond of mechanical' 
inventions. He has, indeed, a vei*y 
skilful mechanist, an English officer, in 
his service, ar^d is himself said to know 
more of the science, and of the different 
l»ranches of philosopliy connected with 
it, than could be expected in a person 
who understands no European language. 

Another pleasant ride is to “ Dil- 
kousliar,” Heart's Delight, a small 
siiiiiiiier palace of the king’s, about 
three miles from the city. The house 
is small and ugly, with a high front 
like a grenadier’s cap, and two low 
wings, like some of the old French and 
Gcrniaii chateaux. It is said to l>e 



The park is extensive, and some parts 
of it extremely pretty, being suffi- 
ciently wild and jungly to ofiera pic- 
turesque variety, and in parts suffi- 
ciently open for air and exercise, as 
well as to show off its deer and iicel- 
ghaus to advantage. Some parts of it 
put me in mind of the few remaining 
glades of Need wood Forest. There are 
not only neelghaus and the commqn 
Indian ieer, but some noble red deer 
in this parlc, which contribute much, 
with a broad and excellent drive 
thnjiigli it, and the form of its lodge, 
to give it an English air, which, how- 
ever, is from time to time destroyed by 
the tall jungle grass, wdth its beautiful 
silver tufts, and the monkeys. These, 
as well as all which I have yet seen in 
this country, resemble the corpulent 
one wliloh 1 described on the banks of 
the Pudda in every ])articidar, except 
that of wanting a tail, which he, I 
suppose, hud lost by some accident. 
Though they seem better adapted for 
cliiiibing than ruiiuing, they are tolera- 
bly swiff on the ground. I have more 
than once taken them at first for Pariar 
dogs. They are very Uime, never be-, 
iiig shot at or injured, and are not, I 
think, the lively frolicsome animal 
whicli they are in Europe supposed to 
be. There is a sort of cage in the 
middle of the park, where they are fed, 
at least where some gram is thrown to 


them to scramble for once in two or 
three days, whether founded by the 
king or some pious Hindoo I know not. 
I suspect tlie latter, because the people 
who keep it are fakirs, and beg, and 
because tliere is a statue of H uni man in 
front of it. 

Another popular drive is to Constan- 
tia, a very large and most whimsical 
house and groimds, in the worst pos- 
sible taste, but displaying in its outline 
and some parts of its arrangements an 
eccentric and uneducated genius, iniilt 
by the late General IMartiu, a French- 
man, and originally a common soldier, 
who rose by good fortune more than 
any brilliant services to the first rank 
in the Company’s army. His tomb is 
ill one of the cellars, a marble altar- 
shaped sarcophagus, with a very modest 
inscription, and a bust also of white 
marble. It is surrounded liy four 
figures of grenadiers, as large as life, 
w'ith th(‘ir arms reversed, in the ele- 
gant attitude used in military funerals, 
and the whole would have had an ex- 
tremely good effect, had not the grena* 
diers, which, it is said, Martin meant 
to liave been of marble also, been paltry 
plaster figures, jiainted after nature in 
red coats ! Whose taste this has been 
I could not learn. 

There are one or two other very 
EngUsh-looking country houses near 
Eiicknow, all, 1 believe, the property of 
the king, and it may be said»that from 
the Kesideiicy all the way down the 
principal street, and afterward through 
the park of Dil-Koushar, and the neigh- 
bouring drives, Lucknow lias more 
resemblance to some of the smaller 
European capitals (Dresden, for in- 
stance’) than anything which I have 
seen in India. The king’s troops, be- 
sides the irregular gentry, of whom I 
saw a specimen on entering the city, 
are dressed in tlie same way that the 
British sepoys used to be twenty years 
ago, and as they are represented in 
Ker Porter’s “ Storming of Seringa- 
patam.” They are armed with «nus- 


* All the fnrnitnre of the house was sold 
on Gt'neral Martin’s death, and the looking' 
ifinssps and lustres were pnrcfjRsed hv the 
Company to ornamejit the (iovernment hoasa 
in (Jalcuitia — Ko. 
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kets and bayonets, under British offi- 
cers, and not ill-discipiined, but their 
numbers are not more than are required 
for the usual purposes of parade and 
mounting sentries. II is horse-guards 
are fine tall men, and well mounted, 
but arc in discipline and military ap- 
pearance a little, and but a little, better 
than those which attend the Nawuh of 
Dacca. The British subsidiary force, 
which is at the disposal of the resident, 
is, by a strange clioice, placed in a 
cantonment five miles from the town, 
separated by the broad and rapid 
stream of the Goomty, where there is 
indeed a fine old bridge, but one which 
might in a few minutes be rendered 
impassable by any force without a re- 
gular siege, so that in case of a com- 
motion in tlie city, either king or re- 
sident would have to rely entirely on 
the single company which is always 
on guiud at the Residency, but whicli 
would be as notliing wlieii opposed to 
such an armed population as that of 
Lucknow, That they have never yet 
be«*u exposed to this danger seems a 
sufficient proof of the quiet disposition I 
of the people, as well as of the opinion 
which they eutertinn of the supposed 
stability of the Company’s empire ; yet 
the English, both at liUckiiow and 
Cawnpo(»r, often sjioke of the anarchi- 
cal condition, the frequent affrays, the 
hatred of the European and Christian 
name, the robberies and murders by 
which this city is distinguished, and I 
was cautioned expressly, by more peo- 
ple than one, never to go into the popu- 
lous parts of the city except on an ele- 
phant, and atteiuled by some of the re- 
sident’s or the king’s chuprassees. It 
so happened that the morning before 
this counsel was given, IMr. I^ushington 
and I had gone on horseback through 
almost the whole place, along streets 
and alleys as narrow and far dirtier 
than those of Benares, and in a laby- 
rinth of buildings which obliged us to 
ask our way at almost every turn. So 
far from having chuprassees, we had, 
as happened, but one saees between 
us. and he as much a stranger as our- 
soh es, jet we found in^ ariable civility 
and good nature, people backing their 
carts and elephants to make room for 


us, aud displaying on the whole a far 
greater spirit of Jiospitalityand accom- 
modation tlian two foreigners would 
have met with in liondon. One old 
mail onljq wlien my horse showed cop- 
siderable reluctance to pass an elephant, 
said, shaking his head in a sort of ex- 
postulating tone, This is not a good 
road for sahibs.” Some of tlie in- 
stances, indeed, whieh were related of 
Europeans being insulted and assaulted 
in the streets and neighlxiurliood of 
Lucknow wei‘e elearfy tracetl to inso- 
lent or overhearing condiiet on tlie 
part of the ooinpiainants themselves; 
and though of course there are bail and 
worthless peojde everj wliere, though 
where everyl)odj^ is armed, and there 
IS no efficient police, street-hrawls will 
be less infrccpient than in cities more 
fortunately cirenmstanced, and tliough 
by night narrow streets, ill-watched 
aud uiiliglited, must he tlangerous, I 
am not dispost^d to think that tlie ])eo- 
ple of (hide are hahitually ferocious or 
Idoodtliirsty, or tliat (Ijoy are im’u- 
I diced by any ])eci;Jinr animosity against 
I the English or the (..■hrislian name. It 
is certain, however, tliat they have not 
a good character, and tliat in no part of 
the country' slioukl valnahle property 
be trusted m their way m ithout proper 
precaution. 1 had heard of some tra- 
vellers having lieen menaced bj" the 
villagers on the Oiule hank of tlie 
Ganges a sliort time before, and when, 
on leaving laicknow, 1 ordered iny 
mate-bearer, who liad staid witli me 
after the tents had set otV, to follow, 
as I could do without him, he pleadeij 
(thougli he had a s]iear) that he was 
afraid to go alone. Ahdullali laughed 
at this, but afterwards went very gravely 
to examine into the state of the pistols, 
and was careful at night to bring them 
to my betl-head, observing, that “ in 
this country a man does not trust bis 
own fiither.” This, however, is a di- 
gression. I return to imeknew, and 
its public buildings. 

The minister’s house is a very large 
pile of building, in a bad part of the 
town, and both in architecture and situ- 
ation a good deal leseiiibling the house 
of the Mullich family in Calcutta. 
There are many stately khans, and some 
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handsome mosques and pagodas scat- 
tered in dWerent corners of these 
wretched alleys, but the most striking 
buildings in Lucknow are the tombs of 
the late Nawiib Saadut Ali and the mo- 
ther of the present king, the gate of 
Constantinople (“Roiinii Durwazu”), 
and the “ Imambara,” or cathedral. 
The Imambara consists of two courts, 
rising with a steep ascent one above the 
other. It contains, besides a splendid 
mosque, a college for instruction in 
Mussulman law, apartments for the re- 
ligious establishment maintained here, 
and a noble gallery, in the midst of 
which, under a brilliant fcibernacle of 
silver, cut-glass, and precious stones, 
lie burie<l the remains of its founder, 
Asuphud Dowlah. The whole is in a 
very noble style of Eastern Gothic, and 
when taken in conjunction with the 
Roumi Durwazu whicli adjoins it, I 
have never seen an architectural view 
which pleased me more from its rich- 
ness and variety, as well as the propor- 
tions and general good taste of its prin- 
cipal features. The details a good deal 
resemble those of Eaton,* hut the ex- 
tent is much greater and the parts 
larger. On the whole it is, perhaj)s, 
most like the Kremlin, but both in 
splendour and taste my old favourite 
falls very sliort of it. Close to this fine 
group is a large and handsome, but dull 
and neglected looking pile, which is the 
palace or prison appropriated to the un- 
fortunate widows and concubines of de- 
ceased sovereigns. Some ladies are still 
there, as it is said, wdio belonged to 
Asuphud Dowlah. Those of V izier Ali 
and Saadut Ali are, naturally, many of 
them alive, though they must mostly be 
in years. An Indian king, who allows 
his elephants to he starved, is, I fear, not 
verj' likely to attend much to the feed- 
ing of Jiis old women, and the allow- 
ance Tfhicli these poor creatures re- 
ceive is said to be always so miserably 
in arrear, that they have occasionally 
been reduced to extreme distress. Once 
they fairly broke loose* from their ]|)ri- 
Bon, sallied in a body into the adjoining 
bazar, and carried off all they could 
lay hands on, exclaiming, that they had 

* The Earl of Grosvenor’s seat in Chesiiire. 

— Eo. 


already pawned or sold all their trin- 
kets, and almost all their clothes, tliat 
they were perishing with hun^*r, and 
that the king must pay for wdiat they 
took, as well as l)ear the disgrace of re- 
ducing his father's wiv<,»s to show them- 
selves to* the people. The measure was 
a bold one, but probably did them good 
as to their subsequent treatment, for the 
king is allowed by every body to be a 
kind-hearted, weTf-raeaniiig man, and 
the general sympathy and horror ex- 
cited w^ere very great. 

None of the royal palaces (there are, 
I think, three in Lucknow besides this 
gloomy one) are either very large or 
striking. 'I'hat in which the king re- 
ceiveti us to breakfast, and which is the 
one which he usually occupies, is close 
to the Residency; a cluster of mean 
courts with some morsels of showy 
architecture intermingled, like the of- 
fices of a college. We went there in 
long procession, the resident in his 
state palanquin, made open like the 
nuptial one which we saw in Chow- 
ringhee, I in a tonjon, the rest of the 
party in all manner of conveyances. 
The reside! It had a very mmierous 
suwarrec of armed men, silver sticks, 
&c. ; and my servants were so anxious 
that I should make a good appearauce 
oil the occasion, that they Ix'gged per- 
mission to put on their new blue coats, 
though tlie day was so hot it was pain- 
ful to see them thus loaded. There was 
tlie usual show of horse and foot guards 
iu the approacdies to the palace, and the 
street was lined with the same pic- 
turesque crowd of irregular gendar- 
merie, which 1 had seen on entering the 
town. We w'ore set down at the foot 
of a strangely mean stone staircase, re- 
sembling rather that leading to a bath- 
room than anything else, on the sum- 
mit of which the king received us, first 
embracing tlie resident, then me. He 
next offered an arm to each of us, and 
led us into a long and handsome, but 
ratlier narrow, gailei*y. with good por- 
traits of his father and Lord Hastings 
over the two chimney-pieces, and some 
very splendid glass lustres hanging from 
tlie ceiling. Tlie furniture was altoge- 
ther English, and there was a long 
table in the middle of the room, set out 
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with breakfast, and some fine French 
and English china. He sat down in a 
gilt armchair in the centre of one side, 
motioning to us to l>e seated on either 
hand. The prime-minister sate down 
opposite, and the rest of the table was 
filled by the party from the Residency, 
and about an equal number of natives, 
among whom were one of the king's 
grandsons, the comman^‘r-in-chief, and 
other public officers. The king began 
by putting a large hot roll on the re- 
sident’s plate, and another on mine, then 
sent siuiilar rolls to the young Nawab 
his grandson, wlio sateen the other side 
of me, to the j>rime-minister, and one 
or two others. Coffee, tea, butter, eggs, 
and fish were then carried round by the 
serv^ants, and thing's proceeded mucha^ 
at a public breakfast in England. The 
king had some mess of his own in a 
beautiful covered French cup, but the 
other Mussulmans ate as the Eurojxjaus 
did. There was a pillaw, which the 
king recommended to me, and which, 
therefor e, I was bound to taste, though 
with much secret reluctance, as rL*mcni- 
bering the greasy dainties of the Nawab 
of Dacca. 1 was surprised, however, to 
find that this was really an excellent 
thing, with neither ghee nor garlic, 
and with no fault except, perhaps, th^t 
it was too dry, and too exclusively 
fowl, rice, and spices. Mr. Ricketts 
told me aftcrwanls, that the high-bred 
Mussulmans of cliis pai’t of India affect 
to dislike exceedingly, as vulgar, the 
greasy and fragrant dishes of the Ben- 
galees and Hindoos, and that the merit 
of their cookery is to be dry, stimulant, 
and aromatic. 

During the meal, which was not very 
long, for nobody ate much, tire conver- 
Batiou was made up chiefly of questions 
from the king as to the countries which 
I had visited, the length of time which 
1 had been in India, and the objects of 
my present joumey ; as also how I liked 
what I had seen of Lucknow, with the 
rest of what Faiilconhridge' calls the 
“ABC hook ” of a traveller, when 
such a “ picked man of countries ’* is at 
the breakfast table of a g reat man. I 
took care to thank him for his kindness 
in sending the guard and the Affmeen 
to meet me, us also for the loan of the ] 


elephant and chariot. I understood 
pretty well all which he said, though 
he does not speak very distinctly, but 
1 seldom ventured to answer him with- 
out the aid of Mr. Ricketts’s interpreta- 
tion, being aware of the danger of 
giving offence, or using •vulgar or “ un- 
lucky” words. He said his scr\'aiits 
had told him I spoke Hiiidoostauee re- 
markably M ell ; 1 answered that I could 
speak it to people in the camp or on the 
river, hut 1 was not used to speak it in 
such a presence. He said, ve^ politely, 
I had only to go on according to the 
progress I had already made, and the 
next time 1 cainc to see him he would 
not allow me an interpreter. The fact is, 
however, that I have gained very little 
in Ilindoostanee lately, considerably less 
than before I was constantly with the 
archdeacon and Mr. Lushington. It 
is much easier to get them to interpret 
than myself to labour at an explanation, 
and, in marching, I have little or no 
4ime to read. Ilindoostanee, not Per^ 
.sian, is here the court language ; I sup- 
pose this has arisen from the king’s de- 
sertion of his old allegiance to the house 
of Timur, since which it has been a na- 
tural policy to frame the etiquette of 
his court on a diilerent model from tliat 
of Delhi. 

After breakfast the king rose and 
walked, supported as before by Mr. 
Ricketts and me, into a small adjoining 
drawing-room, where his crown stood 
on a sofa-table. It is a very elegant 
one, of what heralds call the “ Orien- 
tal ” form, a velvet cap surrounded by 
|x>iiited rays of diamonds, and a white 
heron’s plume in front. I was no judge 
of the merit of the diamonds, hut was 
able lionestly to say, I had never, ex- 
cept on the Emperor of Russia's crown, 
seen a more brilliant show. He asked 
me if there was any difference be^een 
his crown and that of the King of Eng- 
land. I told him what the difference 
was, and said his majesty’s was more 
like that of the Emperor of Constan- 
tinople, “ Padshah! Roum.” The con- 
versation ended by his giving me a copy 
of his own works, and a book of some 
sort to the archdeacon. We then took 
leave, and ended the morning by 
making a tour of the palaces, tlie ne^ 
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Imambara, the Menagerie, and the 
tombs of the king’s father and mother. 
We went as before in our tonjous; and 
Mr. Ricketts, on going out at the palace 
^te, sent me a purse of thirty rupees 
lu quarters, saying it was usual, on such 
occasions, to throw silver among tlie 
beggars. He had scarcely done this 
when our chairs were actually swept 
away from each other by a crowd of 
miserable objects of all kinds, who had 
waited our coming out, and had already 
learned my name. I at once saw that 
in such a scramble the strong and young 
would get everything, and therefore bid 
the cholxiars and other people round 
me to keep them off, and l)ring near the 
blind, lame, leprous, and very old. 
They executed this work zealously and 
well. The (>awnpoor sepoys particu- 
larly, twelve of whom had begged leave 
to attend me on this occasion, with their 
side-arms and ramrods, as orderlies, 
laid about them w'ith such hearty 
good will, that they made a very effec- 
tual way, and really seemed anxious to 
bring forward the greatest objects, so 
that I had the satisfaction of making 
my hundred and twenty pieces of silver 
a good deal more useflil than they other- 
wise w'ould have been, as well as ad- 
vancing with a progress considerably 
more rapid than I could have done 
'without such tools as iron ramrods. I 
had, however, the mortification to find 
that some of the weakest and most help- 
less of those who were admitted to the 
side of my chair were hustled on their 
return to the crowd, to snatch from 
them the alms wliich tliey had received ; 
and one poor old woman, to whom I 
gave half a rupee on account of her 
reat age and infirmities, was, after I 
ad passed, thrown down, trampled on, 
and her hands, arms, and breast dread- 
fullju pinched and bruised, to compel 
her to unlock her grasp of the money. 
The resident’s people rescued her, or 
she probably would have been killed, 
I observed, by the waj', that my chob- 
dar and the rest of my escort seemed to 
think that it ivas stmnge to give more 
to a woman than to most of the men ; 
and I had noticed, on many occasions, 
that all through India anything is 
thought good enough for the weaker 


sex, and that the roughest words, the 
poorest garments, the scantiest alms, the 
most degrading labour, and the liardest 
blows, are generally their jiortiou. The 
same chuprassee, who, in cleaving the 
way before a great man, speaks civilly 
enough to those of his ow n sex, cuffs 
and kicks any unfortunate female who 
crosses his path without warning or for- 
lx*arance. Yet to young children they 
are all gentleness and indulgence. What 
riddles men are ! and how strangely do 
they differ in different countries ! An 
idle boy in a crowed would infallibly, in 
England, get his head broken, but what 
an outcry would be raised if an un- 
offending woman were beaten by one of 
the satellites of authority ! Perhaps 
both parties might learn something 
from each other; at least I have always 
thought it very hard to see beadles, in 
England, lashing away children on all 
public occasions, as if curiosity were a 
crime at an age in which it is, of all 
othei’S, most natural. 

This custom of throwing away mo- 
ney at presentations and other “ high 
times is said to be the cause of the 
number of beggars in Lucknow. They 
are, indeed, very numerous, but on no 
other occasion did I see a crowd of 
th^m ; and in any large city, the cer- 
tainty that money was to be scrambled 
for would bring together a multitude, 
perhaps as great as that I saw to-day. 

The King of Oude is rather a tall 
man, and being long-backed and sitting 
on a somewhat higher cushion than his 
neighbours, looks particularly so at his 
own table. He has evidently been very 
handsome, and has still good features 
and a pleasing countenance, though he 
looks considerably older than he is, or 
than he as yet chooses his painter to re- 
present him. His curling hair and 
whiskers are quite grey, and his com- 
plexion has growm, 1 understand, much 
darker within these few years, being 
now, indeed, perhaps the darkest in his 
court. On Mr. Home’s canvas, how- 
ever, his locks are still like the raven,’* 
and his “ bonnie brow is brent.” The 
same immutability of youth, indeed, I 
have noticed in other royal portraits. 
The King of Oude, however, is evi- 
dently fond of dress, and is said to be a 
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critic in that of other.* as well as his 
own ; and his palaces, his new Imam* 
bara, his throne-r<x)m, jewels, and all 
the many other fine things which w^e 
visited this day, though extremely^ 
costly, and marked T)y a (Miltivatcd taste, 
and an eye familiarized with European 
models, are less solid and massive in 
their properties, and impress tlie mind 
with far less magnificenee, than the 
proud Itounii Durwazu, and the other 
Wi>rks of his more frugal and fortunate 
father and uncle. Ilis manners are 
very gentlemanly and elegunt, though 
tlie European ladies wdio visit his court 
com pin in that he sc’ldom pays them any 
attention. I..ady Hood and Lady Mae- 
mahon w’ere, however, exceptions to 
this rule. 

lly a recent order of Government all 
presimts of shawls, silks, ornaments, or 
diamonils, whether made to ladies or 
gentlemen, are taken from them on 
leaving tlie palace, by the resident’s 
chobdar, and sold on the account of (Jo- 
vernment. Notiiing is kept but the 
silken cords which the king throws 
round the necks of his visitors at part- 
ing, and books, wliich, as nobody buys 
them, remain the unmolested property 
of the pre£‘'iit.ee. 

Still presents are given and received, 
when such a public mark of respect is 
tliought proper, but in a manner well 
understood by both parties. If a pei’sou 
of rank is introduced to the king, a 
tray of .shawls is offered, aecepted, and 
put by in store at the Hesidency. When 
the great man takes leave, on departing 
from Lucknow, he offers a similar nuz- 
zur, which the Company supplies, and 
which is always of rather superior va- 
lue to that which the king has given. 
Thus the king gets his own shawls, 
and something more, returned to him 
in due course of circulation, and except 
that every such interchange of presents 
costs the Company about five hundred 
nipee.«, the whole is reduced to little 
more than a bow, and the occasion of a 
fee to his majesty’s chohdai’s and hur- 
karus. I was asked if T chose to go 
through this mock inter* ha nge of pre- 
sents. But I had no autliority to draw 
from the Company’s funds the presents 
which I was to rkum, nor any desire 


to encroach on the discretion which is, 
in such case, exercised by the resident- 
I answered, therefore, that, as a clergy- 
man, I could not be supposed to derive 
honour from the pivsent of fine clothes 
and costly ornaments, and that 1 was 
anxious for nothing so much as the pos- 
session of his majesty’s w’orks: tins I 
found was well taken, 

I had the usual compliment paid me 
of an offer to have a fight of animals 
under my window, at breakfast, wdiich 
I declined. It is a sight that religious 
persons among the Miissulmaiis them- 
selves condeniii as inhuman, and I did 
not w ant to be reckoned less merciful to 
animals than their own nioulhilis. Nor 
was the king, avIio is himself pretty 
well tired of such sights, displeased, 1 
found, that his elephants and rams had 
a holiday. 

The king, to finish iny court-days all 
at once, returned iny visit on the Thurs- 
day following at the Ji’esiileney, and w'as 
received by the resilient and myself at 
the head of the stairs, in all points as 
he received ns, and w^as conducted be- 
tween us, as before, to the middle of the 
long break fa.st-tahle, and after breakfast 
I presented him with a copy of the Bible 
in Arabic, and the Prayer Book in Hiri* 
doiKStaiiee, which I had got bound in 
red velvet, and wrapi>ed np in brocade 
for the purpose. I'he inoniing went 
, olf so much like that which had pre- 
ceded it, that I remember nothing 
I of importance, except that during break- 
fast he asked me to sit for my portrait 
to his painter, and that after breakfast 
lie olfered me an escort of twenty su- 
warrs through his territory, of which, 
in conformity with the principle on 
which I acted, of declining all needless 
parade, I accepted only ten, stating that 
I found those his majesty had sent me 
before quite sufficient. ^ 

1 lastly met him again, under circum- 
stances perfectly similar, at the Resi- 
dency on the day of Mr. Ricketts’s 
marriage, at which he had expressed a 
wish to he present. At this breakfast 
he was more communicative than he 
had been, talked about steam-engines, 
and a new way of propelling ships by 
a spiral wheel at the bottom of the vea* 
sel, which an English engineer in hia 
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pay had invented ; mentioned difierent 
circumstances respecting the earthquake 
at Shiraz which had been report^ to 
him, but were not named in the Cal- 
cutta newspapers, and explained the 
degree of acquaintance which he showed 
with English books, by saying he made 
his aides-de-camp read them to him 
into Iliudoostiinee. He was full of a 
new scheme of authorship or editorship 
in the form of a Hindoostanee and 
Arabic Dictionary, which he was pleased 
to find was likely to be well received 
at the college of Fort William. Captain 
IjQckitt, indeed, said that it would in 
all probability be a very useful book, 
for he had men about him quite com- 
petent to do it respectably. He asked 
so much about my publications, that 
Mr. Ricketts told me I was bound to 
offer to send them to him as soon as I 
returned to Calcutta, and, on my assent- 
ing, made a very pretty speech on my 
behalf. The king said he should re- 
ceive them with great pleasure, jind had 
no doubt he should get their meaning 
explained to him. 1 cannot tell how 
this may be, but am now bound to make 
the trial. The marriage ceremony 
went off very well. The kin^, his 
grandson, the minister, &c. remained in 
the room as spectators, and after it, 
Mr. Ricketts presented him with a 
splendid velvet and gold saddle-cloth, 
and housings. Thus ended, affer an- 
other embrace, and a promise of return- 
inyg “ one of these days,” iny intercourse 
with one of the very few crowned heads 
1 have ever come into contact with. I 
have been the more particular in de- 
scribing what passed, because I know 
my wife will not be uninterested in it, 
and because this is in fact the most 
polish^ and splendid court at present 
in India. Poor Delhi has quite fallen 
into decay. 

i l sate for my portrait to Mr. Home 
ft)ur times,* He has made several por- 
traits of the king, redolent of youth, and 

• The Editor baa great pleasure in repeating 
her obligations to Mr. Home, for having, 
anasked, sent to her a copy of the portrait 
mentioned in the text; and in adding the 
expression of the gratirication which she has 
felt on learning tliat Mr. Ricketts has, at his 
own expense, transmitied anothtr copy to 
Caloutta for the iiishop's college. 


radiant with diamonds, and a portrait 
of Sir E. Paget, which he coultl not 
help making a resemblance. He is a 
very good artist indeed for a kiii^ of 
Oude to have got hold of. lie is a 

a uiet, gentlemanly old man. brother of 
ie celebrated surgeon in London, and 
came out to practise as a portrait pain- 
ter at Madras, during Lord Coniwallis*s 
first administration, was invited from 
thence to Lucknow by Saadut Ali a 
little before his death, and has since 
been retained by the king at a fixed 
salary, to which he adds a little by pri- 
vate practice. His sou is a captain in 
the Company’s service, but is now at- 
tached to the King of Oude as equerry, 
and European aide-de-camp. Mr. Horae 
would have been a distinguished painter 
had he remained in Europe, tor he haa 
a great deal of taste, and his drawing is 
very good and rapid ; but it has been, 
of course, a great disadvantage to him 
to have only his own works to study, 
and he, probably, finds it necessary to 
paint in glowing colours to satisfy his 
royal master. 

Of the king’s character, and the cir- 
cumstances which have plunged this 
country into its present anarchy, I will 
now detail the outlines of what I have 
been able to learn. He was, by a very 
common misfortune attendant on heirs 
apparent, disliked by his father, Saadut 
Ali, who had kept him back from all 
public affairs, and thrown him entirely 
into the hands of servants. To the first 
of these circumstances may I e ascribed 
his fondness for literary and philoso- 
phical pursuits; to the second, the 
ascendancy which his khansaman mi- 
nister has gained over him. Saadut 
Alt, himself a man of talent and ac- 
quirements, fond of business and well 
qualified for it, but in his latter daj^s 
imhappily addicted to drunkenness, left 
him a country with six millions of 
people, a fertile soil, a most compact 
frontier, a clear revenue of two millions 
sterling, and upwards of two millions 
'in ready money in the treasury, with a 
well-regulated system of finance, a pea- 
santry tolerably well contented, no anny 
to maintain except for police and pa- 
rade, and everything likely to produce 
an auspicious reign. Different circum- 
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stances, however, soon blighted these 
golden promises. The principal of 
Uiese was, perhaps, the young Nawab’s 
aversion to public business. His edu- 
cation had been merely Asiatic, for 
Saadut Ali. though he himself sjwke 
English like a native, and very fre- 
quently wore the English uniform, had 
kept his ^on from all European inter- 
course and instruction. He was fond, 
however, as I have observed, of study, 
and in all points of Oriental philology 
and philosophy is really reckoned a 
learned man, besides having a strong 
taste for mechanics and chemistry. But 
these are not the proper or most neces- 
sary pursuits of a king, and, in this 
instance, have rather tended to divert 
his mind from the duties of his situation, 
than to serve as graceful ornaments to 
an active and vigorous intellect. When 
ladd to this, that at one period the 
diasc oqcupied a considerable part of 
his time, it will be seen how many 

I joints of resemblance occur lietweeii 
lim and our own James the First. Like 
James he is said to be naturally just 
and kind*aearted, and with all who 
have access to him he is extremely 
popular. No single act of violence or 
oppression has ever been ascribed to 
him or supposed to have been perpe- 
trated with his knowledge, and his 
errors have been a want of method and 
economy in his expenses, a want of 
accessibility to his subjects, a blind con- 
fidence in favourites, and, as will be 
seen, an unfortunate, though not very 
unnatural, attachment to difterent points 
of etiquette and prerogative. 

^ His father’s minister, at the time of 
his death, was Hukeem Mendee, a man 
of very considerable talents, great here- 
ditary opulence and influence, and to 
the full as honest and respectable in his 
public and private conduct as an Eastern 
vizier can usually be expected to be. 
The new sovereign was said not to be 
very fond of him, but there seemed not 
the least intention of removing him till 
his power was undermined, most un- 
fortunately for all parties, by the Bri- 
tish themselves. 

The then resident at Lucknow was 
said to interfere too much in the private 
affairs of the king, and in the internal 


and regular administration of the coun- 
try. The minister would not allow it, 
and the king was so much irritated by 
this real or supposed interference, that 
he sent, by some of his European ser- 
vants, the private intelligence to Lord 
Hastings of which mention is made in 
the justificatory memoir of the latter. 
Lord Hastings readily took up tb^ 
affair ; but in the mean time some of the 
king’s servants, among whom was his 
khansaman, worked upon their master’s 
timidity, by representing the danger of 
coming to an open quarrel with the 
resident, the probability that the English 
would not credit the complaints brought 
against their own couritrynian, and 
urged him to a compromise before it 
was too late. In consequence the king 
retracted the complaint, and ascribed it 
to the incorrect information and bad 
advice of the Hukeem Mendee, who 
was in conseipience deprived of many 
of his principal employments, which 
were transferred to the present minister, 
with the general consent of all parties, 
and with the concurrence of the Hu- 
kcem himself, as a man personally ac- 
ceptable to the sovereign, of pliant and* 
pleasing maimers, and not likely to 
aim at, or obtain more power than it 
was thought fit to entrust to him. Soon 
after, however, the new influence suc- 
ceeded in getting the Hukeem Mendoe 
deprived of one profitable post after 
another, in stripping him of many of 
the Zemindarries in his hands, and at 
length in having him thrown into pri- 
son, whence he was only released by 
the interposition of the British Govern- 
ment. He now lives in great splendour 
at Futlehghur. 

Expecting me to go to Futtehghur, 
he sent me, through Mr. Williams of 
Cawnpoor, a very civil invitation to his 
bouse, with the assurance that he had 
an English housekeeper, who knew per- 
fectly well how to do the honours of his 
establishment to gentlemen of her own 
nation. (She is, in fact, a singular 
female, who became the wife of one of 
the Hindoostanee professors at Hertford, 
now the Hukcem’s dewan, and bears, I 
believe, a very respectable character.) 
Hukeem Mendee was too powerful a 
man to be summarily got rid of but 
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more violent means were taken witli 
others. One man of high rank was mur- 
dered in open day in the city; otJiers 
were driven out of the country, and 
every death and evei'y banishment was 
a fre.s]i occasion of adding a new place 
or a new Zernindame to tJie minister’s 
hoard. 

Wliilo he grew rich, the king grew 
more and more in debt. No check 
whatever M as given either to the receipt 
or issue of public money. The favou- 
rite liad succeeded in getting both the 
secretarysliip and treasurcrship in his 
own hands; and all that was knoMu 
was, tliat the minister built a magnifi- 
cent house, and the king lavished great 
sums ill all manner of trinkets, while 
tlie troops and public functionaries were 
witliout pay, and the peasantry driven 
to despair by continual fresh exactions. 
Of the two millions which his father 
had left, the king had lent one to laird 
Hastings to carry on the Nepfil war. 
For this he was to receive interest, hut, 
unfortunately for him, he accepted, in- 
stead of all payment, a grant of fresh 
territory under the Ilimalaya moun- 
tains, which is entirely unproductive, 
being either savage wilderness, or oc- 
cupied by a nice of mountaineers, who 
pay no taxes without being compelled, 
and whom he has not the means of 
compelling. After a second loan Lord 
Hastings encouraged the vizier to as- 
sume the title of king. But the worst 
consequence of both these loans M^as, 
that by laying the British Government 
tinder a great obligation to the king, 
they compelled Lord Hastings to sus- 
pend all further urging of the dill'erent 
measures of reform in the administra- 
tion of justice and the collection of tlie 
revenue, Mdiich had been begun in 
Saadut All’s tinu‘, for the benefit of the 
people of Oude, and Mdiich the Ilukeem 
Mendee, wdiile he remained in power, 
had been gradually introducing, by the 
suggestion of tlie Ihdtish resident, and 
after the models afforded in our pro- 
vinces. I'lie chief of these was the 
substitution of a regular system of Ze- 
mindarrie collectors for the taxes, in- 
stead of a number of ‘ fermiers publics,” 
W’ho take them from year to year by a 
sort of auction, collecting ti.em after- 


wards in kind, or in any way which 
suits them best, and who, by a" strange 
injustice, are themselves the assessors, 
and, in many instances, the only acces- 
sible court of appeal, as well as the 
principal persons who derive a profit 
from the amount collected. This 
wretched system, it must be owned, is 
very common throughout tjjo native 
governments; but when a sovereign is 
himself a man of talents and energy, or 
when liis minister ha.s any regard foV* 
his own reputation, it has many chocks 
which, in the present case, did not 
operate. In consequence, three or four 
times more than the sums really due 
were often extorted by these locusts, 
who went down and encamped in diffe- 
rent parts of the country, and, under 
various pretences, so devoured and wor- 
ried tlie people that they were glad to 
get rid of tliem on any terms. Nay, 
sometimes, when one Aunieen had made 
his bargain with the landowners and 
tenants, and n‘ceived the greater part 
of the payment in advance, a second 
would make his appear;jnce with more 
recent powers (having outbid his pre- 
decessors), and begin assessing and col- 
lecting anew, telling the plundered vil- 
lagers tliat they had done wrong to pay 
before it was due, and that they must 
l(K)k to the first man for repay ment of 
M'hat they had been defrauiled of. “ All 
this has been done,” was said to me, 
“ and the king will neitlier see it nor 
hear it.” It was not likely, however, 
to be done long witliout resistance. The 
stronger Zemindars built iiuid-forts, the 
[Kior iiyiits planted bamboos and thoniy 
jungle round their village.s ; every man 
that had not a sword sold his garment 
to procure one, and they bade the king’s 
officers keep their distance. The next 
step, however, of government was to 
call in the aid of British troops to quell 
tlicse insurgents. This the King of 
Oude liad, by the letter and spirit of 
existing treaties, a right to do. Ilis 
fatlier and uncle had purchased this 
right by the cession of nearly one-third 
of their whole territories, —by the ad- 
mission of two or three garrisons of 
subsidiary troops into their remaining 
provinces, and by the disbanding of by 
far the greater part of their own army. 
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on the express condition that the Eng> 
lish should undertake to defend them 
against all external and internal ene- 
mies. Still Saadut Ali had used this 
right very sparingly. He was not fond 
of admitting, far less requesting, any 
more foreign interference than he could 
help. And his own guards, consisting 
of two tliousand regular infantry, one 
tliousand horse, three hundred artillery, 
and tlie irregulars whom I have no- 
ticed, were enough for all usual occa- 
sions, and were in excellent order and 
discipline. Now, however, all was 
clianged. The soldiers themselves 
were so ill paid, that it was dilficult to 
keep them together; the artillery, a 
beautiful little corps, first mutinied, 
and then disbanded themselves to tlie 
last man, and tlie king had really no 
option between either altering liLs sys- 
tem, or governing without taxes, or 
calling ill Hritish aid. That aid was 
demanded and given ; and during the 
greater part of I^ord Hastings’s time 
this wretched country w^us pillaged 
under sanction of the British iiaiiie, and 
under the terror of Sepoy bayonets, till 
at length the remonstrances of the Bri- 
tish otiicers employed on this seiwice 
became so urgent, and the scandal so 
noiorioiis ari<l so great, not to omit that 
the number of the disatlected increased 
daily, and that the more parties were 
sent out in support of the Aumeeus, the 
more were called for, while every pea- 
sant Avho lost lands or property in the 
progress of the system became a Decoit 
and made inroads into the Company’s 
provinces, that a difVereiit courst; was 
imperiously forced on Goverimieiit. 
Accordingly, tlie resident was in- 
structed to urge anew on the king the 
adoption of a regular system of leiusing 
the crow n dues for a certain nuinlier of 
years, like that adopted in the Com- 
pany’s territories, and leasing them to 
the Zemindars themselves, not to these 
greedy Aumeens. He was directed also 
to require proof, before granting the 
aid of troops, that the sums saitl to be 
withheld were really due. I’o the first 
of these proposals the k'ng answered, 
that he w'ould introduce the system 
gradually, and with such modifications 
as suited his country. He even named 


a district in which he would begin it ; 
but, though two years have now elapsed, 
nothing has yet been done. The second 
W'asmet by sending a number of do- 
emnents to the resident, of whose history 
and authenticity lie could know no- 
thing, but which the officers sent with 
the detachment declared they believed 
to he often perfect forgeries. Mr. 
Jiicketts, therefore, about a year ago, 
declined granting any more military 
aid, unless the king would, first, imme- 
diately carry into etlect liis promised 
reform; secondly, unless he would al- 
low an English commissioner, versed 
in such matters, to accompany each 
detachment, and determine on the spot 
the justice of the Aimieen’s claim ; 
th^-dly, unless he would himself, after 
the example of Ins royal ancestors, hold 
frequent and public durbar, to receive 
petitioiis from liis subjects, and attend 
io these specific complaints ; and fourth- 
ly, unless, to prevent tlie constant incur- 
.siou of roblwrs from his majesty’s into 
the Company’s territories, he w’ould 
allow' the judge and magistrates of the 
adjoining ilistricts to pursue and seize 
Deceits within his frontier. 

To tliese proposals his answers have 
been very ingenious and plausible. To 
the first he says that such great changes 
cannot be the w ork of a day ; that when 
half his subjects are in arms against 
him is not precisely the time to obtain 
a fair assessment or a pennanent settle- 
ment of the land ; hut if the British 
will first, as he calls on them in the 
terms of their treaty to do, put down 
his rebellious Zemindars, destroy their 
mud-forts, and disarm their peojile, 
he will pledge himself to adopt, in 
Course of time, and witli due delibera- 
tion, such a system as will give satis- 
faction. ’I'o the second he answei's, 
with some reason, that the introduction 
of English judges and revenue officers, 
for such the proposed commissioners 
w ould be, into his country, would make 
his ow'ii officers ciphers, and his own 
power contemptible, and that he would 
so^mer hid adieu to his crown at once, 
and turn Fakir. To the third, that he 
has not understood it to be the custom 
of either the King of England or the 
GovernorGeneral, to hold such an open 
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durbar as they recommend (nor will 
those who have seen a Lucknow mob 
anticipate any beneficial effects from 
such excessive accessibility). But to 
prove his regard for his people, he has 
instructed his prime-minister to hold a 
durbar for these precise purposes twice 
a week, who is charged to report all 
cases of importance to his own ear. 
The fourth he answers by saying that 
it is very hard to accuse him of har- 
bouring robbers, while we refuse him 
all aid in putting down the very Ze- 
mindars whose fortresses and fastnesses 
are the common nests of robbery and 
rebellion ; that if we help him to subdue 
his rebels, he will keep his robbers in 
order hiinsidf : but that it would be a 
cruel mockery to continue to call 
a king, if any neighbouring magistrate 
might enter his dominions at pleasure. 
He urges that “ all his difficulties have 
arisen from his entire confidence in the 
fViendship of the Company. That this 
induced him and his ancestors to dis- 
band an excellent array, till they scarce 
left sentries enough for the palace ; and 
thus they have liecome unable, witliout 
help, to enforce payment of their ancient 
revenues. That this induced him to 
lend to the British Government all the 
money which would have else enabled 
him to ease the people of their burdens, 
and to meet, without inconvenience, 
whatever loss of income a new assess- 
ment may for some time render inevit- 
able. That he never lias refused, and 
never will refuse, to give the best con- 
sideration in his power to any measures 
of reform which may be, in a friendly 
manner, proposed to him ; but he refers 
those who represent him as a tyrant, or 
who speak of his country as depopulated, 
to every traveller who has marched 
along its principal roads, and has ob- 
served the extent of cultivation through 
which they are carried.” He concludes 
by saying that “ he is aware, that not- 
withstanding the tone of e<iuality and 
independence which in their treaties and 
official correspondence the Company 
have allowed him to maintain, he is in 
feet in their power ; but if he is to reign 
at all, for which he knows that he has 
no guarantee but British good fiiith, he 
iutreats that his requests for the per- 


formance of a positive treaty may not 
be met by stipulations which would 
render that treaty vain, that he may 
be defended from the only enemies he 
has, or is likely to have, his rebellious 
Zemindars, and protected in the exer- 
cise of functions which are essential 
parts of that sovereignty wliich has been 
so solemnly and repeatedly guaranteed 
to him.” The statements, of which 
these are the purport, I thought very 
curious ; they certainly show strongly 
the perplexities and mischief arising 
from the subsidiary’ system, which seems 
for so many years to have been our 
favourite policy in India, and to which 
it must be owned a considerable part of 
our political greatness is owing. 

I can bear witness certainly to the 
truth of the king’s statement, that his 
territories are really in a far better state 
of cultivation than I had expected to 
find them. From Lucknow to Sandee, 
where I am now writing, the country 
is as po]>ulous and well cultivated as 
most of the Company’s provinces. The 
truth perhaps is, that for more than a 
year back, since the aid of British troops 
has been withheld, affairs have been in 
some respects growing better. The 
Zemindars have in a few instances car- 
ried their point, the AQmeens have been 
either driven away entirely, or been 
forced to a moderate compromise, and 
the chief actual sufferers at the present 
moment are the king, who gets little 
or nothing even of his undoubted dues, 
aud the traveller, who, unless he have 
such a guard as I have, had better sleep 
in a safe skin on the other side of the 
Ganges. It should be observed, how- 
ever, that 1 have as yet seen no sign 
of those mud-forts, stockades, and for- 
tresses on which the Zemindars and 
peasantry are said to rely for safety; 
that the common people north of Luck- 
now are, I thiuk, not so universally 
loaded with arms as those to the south- 
ward, and that though I have heard a 
good deal all the way of the distressed 
; state of the country, as well as its anar- 
chy and lawlessness, except in the single 
instance I have mentioned, where the 
treasure was attacked, I have seen no 
signs of either, or had any reason to 
suppose that the king’s Tisit does not 
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pass current, or that our Auxneen would 
Jnave the least difllculty in enforcing it 
in cur favour, even without the small 
payment which I give, and which is 
evidently accepted as a gratuity. I 
cannot t)iit suspect, therefore, that the 
misfortunes and anarchy of Oude are 
somewhat overrated, though it is cer- 
tain that so fine a land will take a long 
time in ruining, and that very many 
years of oppression will he requintl to 
depopulate a country which produces 
on the same soilf and with no aid but 
irrigation, crops of wheat and pulse 
every year. 

It seemed strange to me why, since 
fio much of the present ailamities of the 
country were ascribed to the misconduct 
of the minister, his removal was not 
demanded in the first instance, after 
which all subsequent measures of re- 
form might be looked forward to as 
attainable. But it was apprehended 
that the king would ratlier abdicate 
than be tlictated to in this particular, 
and that it was thought better to urge 
an efiectiial change of system than the 
mere removal of an individual, Mho 
might be replaced by somebody not at 
all better. I asked also if the people 
thus oppressed desired, as I had been 
assured they did, to be placed under 
English government ? Captain Lockitt 
• said that he had heard the same thing ; 
but on his M ay this year to Lucknow, 
and conversing, as his admirable know- 
ledge of llindoc-stanee enables him to 
do, familiarly with the suMarrs M'ho 
accompanietl him, and who spoke out, 
like all the rest of their countrymen, on 
tlie weakness of the king ana the M'ick- 
edness of the goveniment, lie fairly put 
the question to them, when the Jeiiiaut- 
dar, joining his hands, said, witn creat 
ferv'ency, “ Miserable as we are. of all 
miseries keep us from that !” “ Why 

so ?” said Captain Ixickitt, ‘*are not our 
people far better governed T* “ Yes,” 
was the answer, “ but the name of Oude 
and the honour of our nation would be 
at an end.” There are, indeed, many 
reasons why high-bom and ambitious 
men must be exceedingly averse to our 
rule ; but the preceding expression of 
one in humble rank savours of more 
national feeling and personal frankness 
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than is always met with in India. lie 
was a soldier, however, and a Mussul- 
man who spoke tlius. A Hindoo ryut 
might have answered differently, and 
it is possible that both accounts may be 
true, though this only can I vouch for 
as authentic. It ought to be borne in 
mind, tliat the oppression and anarchy 
to M'hich Oude is a prey are chiefly felt 
and witnessed in the villages. In the 
towns the king’s aiitliority passes un- 
questioned, and I have not heard that 
the diistoory levied is irregular or ex- 
cessive. An insurrection in LucknoM' 
would be a dreadful thing, and most 
ministers will be careful how they ex- 
cite it. 

The population of Lucknow is guessed 
at three Jiinidred thousand ; hut Mus- 
sulmans regard every attempt to iiiim- 
ber the people as a mark of groat im- 
piety, and a sure presage of lamiiie or 
pestilence, so that nothing can be known 
with accuracy. It is, 1 really think, 
large enough and sufficiently crowded 
to contain tliat number. 'I’here are two 
bridges over the Goomty, one a very 
noble old Gothic edifice of stone, of, I 
believe, eleven arclies ; the other a plat- 
form laid on boats, and merely connect- 
ing the king’s park M'itli his palace. 
Saadut Ali liad brought over an iron 
bridge from Englancl, and a place was 
jireparcd for its erection ; but on his 
death the present sovereign declined 
prosecuting the Mork, on the ground 
that it M as nnlncky ; so that in all pro- 
bability it will lie wliere it is till the 
rust reduces it to powder. 

There arc in Lucknow a consider- 
able number of Chi istians of one kind 
or otlier. Besides the numerous de- 
pendants of the Residency, the king lias 
a creat many Europeans and half-castes 
in his employ. There are also many 
tradesmen of both these descriptions, 
and a strange medley of adventurers of 
all nations and sects, who ramble hither 
in the hope, generally a fruitless one, 
of obtaining employment. 

I had numerous congregations*, both 
at the cantonments and the Residency, 
the two Sundays which I staid. The 
Ilindoostancc reads m'cII in prayer, par- 
ticularly those M'ords Miiich are dern'cd 
from the Arabic, as most of the rgti- 
Q 
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gious terms in the translation of our 
Liturgy appear to be. I like the sound 
of “ Aram Ullahi jo sure faheinon se 
bahur hue — “ the peace of Hod,” &c. ; 
and of “ Khoda Khader, Miitluk, jo Bap 
our Beta our link Kodus line — “ Ood 
victorious, Mighty, the bather, bon, 
and Holy (ihost.” 1 had also twelve 
candidates for confirmation, and ad- 
niinistered tin* bacrament to twenty-five 
persons, and found the people extremely 
anxious to asseinhle for public worship. 
The first Sunday I preached, indeed, 
thr(*e times, and twice tlie second, be- 
sides giving two (‘onfirmation lectures 
on the Friday and Saturday, and some 
other occasional duty. Mr. Ricketts is 
himself in the haliit of acting as chap- 
lain at the Residency every Sunday ; but 
the people in the kings employ, and 
the other Christian inhabitants, com- 
plain that Covernment are very jealous 
of their attending at that place, and tlu'y 
express great anxiety to establish a 
similar meeting for devotional ])nrposi s 
among themselves. It would not be 
expedient at present to send a mission- 
ary here ; but they might have a school- 
roaster, furnished by our society with 
a st<x-k of sermons to be read every 


Sunday. I have requested Mr. Corrie 
to inquire for such a person. There 
are a few Roman Catholics, mostly Por- 
tuguese, or their degenerate descendants, 
who have a small chapel, and a Propa- 
ganda Franciscan priest. And, to show 
the strange mixture of adventurers who 
are attracted hither, I had applications 
made to me for charity by a Spaniard 
from Tama in Peru, who had come in 
search of service, and a Silesian Jew, 
who pretended that he had been an 
ollicer in the Riissimi army, and had 
been encouraged to bend his course in 
this direction by the golden dreams 
which men in Europe build of the 
opening for talent and adventurous 
spirit in India. I should have thought 
this last fellow a spy, had he not 
been quite without papers or docu- 
ments of any kind, or if it had not 
been unlikely that a Russian spy would 
have openly professed to have served 
in the Russian army. He was exceed- 
ingly ignorant, spoke wretched French 
aiurCrcrman, with a strong Jewish 
accent, and, instead of having served 
in the army, had every appearance 
of having sold oranges all liis days 
in Leipzic. 
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CHAPTER XV L 

LUCKNOW TO BAUKILLY. 

Departure* fromLiicknow — Gratitude of Sepoys— Illness — Mnssiilmnn Snwarr — Sandce — Dispute 
l>etween two Villaj»es — Shahjehanpoor — lleliel Cluof in tlie Forest — Aneedote of Rohilla 
Cliief — Fertility of Roliilcund — Fiittelijfun^e — Ilafex Kehmiit — Visit from Tussildar— 
Furreetlpoor — Bareilly — Professional Duties — Character of Itohillas — Preparations for the 
Mountains. 


On Monday, November 1st, having 
united my two kind-hearted friends, 
Mr. and Mrs. Ricketts, and taken leave 
of them, the Corries, and poor Lush- 
ington, whose bad health obliged me 
to leave him behind, under the ctire 
of the Residency surgeon, Mr. I^ux- 
more, I set off from Lucknow alone, 
and I confess, with more regret anti 
depression of spirits than I expected 
to feel on such an occasion. I liad 
become quite intimate with Mr. and 
Mrs, Ricketts ; for the Corries and 
Lushington I feel a sincere regard, and 
I could not but be painfully sensible 
how great the probability was, in such 
a climate, that this might, on earth, be 
our last meeting. 1 had the satisfac- 
tion, however, to leave the archdeacon 
much better tliaii he hail been, and to 
find that Mr. Laxmore thought favour- 
ably of Lushington’s case. But it was, 
altogether, a sad leave-taking. Lush- 
iugton was very low, in spite of many 
endeavours to speak cheerfully, the 
Corries much agitated, and tbeir little 
girls in tears; and I do not think I 
felt the least of the party, though I 
believe I talked the most ou various 
subjects. 

I had found great difficulty in ase-er- 
taining the best road to Bareilly. That 
marked down in Pa ton’s routes was de- 
clared, by the Dak Moonshee, and the 
king’s Aftmeen, the only persons from 
whom I was likely to obtain informa- 
tion, to be no longer practicable, the 
villages specified there being either de- 
serted, or so fer impoverished as to 


afford neither supplies nor sliade. A 
very direct road, whicli is marked on 
Arrowsmith's map, and which runs 
north-west from Lucknow to Shahabad, 
was said by the sarbanri to he probably 
good and practicable at this time of 
year; lint the Aihnc'cii declared he could 
not jx)s.sibly go with me that way; that 
it was mostly wild jungle, and inhabited 
by Zemindars at present in a state ('f 
rebellion. T argued the matter some 
time, for the difference of distance is 
really great, and witli a guard of fifty 
men there was no danger to he apprt*- 
hended. But the old man said tliat 
though, perliaps, w e might be safe from 
open attack, we should certainly get no 
supplies, — that nobody ever w^ent that 
way but fakirs and htuiters, .and that 
the king hud himself ordered him to 
take me the “ Shahi Kiistn,” king's 
highw\ay. I then gave up the point, 
whicli 1 affeiwvurds was sorry for, for 
the Jemantdar of tlie horse-guards, 
whom the king sent w ith me, assured 
me that one was as much a Shahi }Jnstii 
as the other, and that I should have 
found the Shahahad road not only three 
days shorter, but, iu his mind, much 
more pleasapt. He owned that there 
were plenty of thieves and Zemindars, 
hut none that were likely to meddle 
with ns, or of whom any but a timid 
old AClmcen would be afraid ; and he 
sjM^ke with a good deal of glee of thi; 
deer hnd the wild hogs which we 
should have met with in these wood- 
j land marches. It must be owned, how- 
ever, that none of the British officers at 
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the Lucknow cantonments, nor any 
lx>dy at the Residency, or of the Eu- 
ropeans in the king’s service, had ever 
been this road, or believed it to be 
practicable, so that we might possibly 
have been occasionally put to some in- 
convenience for supplies. As it was, I 
found it impossible to get the distance 
to Bareilly divided into less than four- 
teen stages, and was coihpelled, there- 
fore, to simd off the tents and baggage 
on Sunday morning, in order that I 
might reacli that place for divine ser- 
vice on the 14th, and rest the interven- 
ing Sunday by the way. 

My separation fi’om Mr. Lushington 
enabled me to send back to Cawnpoor 
one elephant and six camels, licsides 
the two elephants which belonged to 
Mr. Corrie’s tent. I also sent back a 
routee, but kept two small double-poled 
tents, in order to save trouble and time 
by pitching them on alternate days. I 
had still three elephants and twenty- 
two camels, including two spare ones, 
a number which was rendered neces- 
sary by the length and arduous nature 
of the journey before me, as well as by 
the number of tents and quantity of 
baggage required by my escoii:. That 
consisted, besides the king’s ten guards, 
of forty Sepoys, under a Soubahdar,” 
a native officer, and four non-commis- 
sioned officers. I thought this number 
unnecessary, butwas told it was accord- 
ing to rule ; ana it so happened that I 
occasioned no inconvenience to the ser- 
vice, since the officers and men who 
were assigned me were actually nnaer 
orders for Nusseerabad, and might just 
as well accompany me thither. My 
new Soubahdar was introduced ^to me 
on the Saturday by his predecessor, who 
was himself, against his will, ordered 
back to Cawnpoor. The new one is a 
grave, modest-looking old man, with a 
white beard, a native of Uajpootana, 
and of high caste, but of. far more 
reserved manners, and greater diffi- 
dence, than the former. He is, how- 
ever, a Hindoo, and they are certainly 
a less dashing race than the Mussul- 
mans. 

All my tents and baggage being gone, 
except what clothes a bag held, and all 
my servants but two, 1 set out at half- 


past four o’clock, on one of Mr. Rick- 
etts’s elephants, accompanied by Cap- 
tain Salmon on another, and attended 
by a tliird with the two servants. Mr. 
Ricketts had thought it proper that 
Captain Salmon and a body of suwarrs 
should go with me through the city; 
and the king, whose howdalis had no 
tilts to them, had kindly stationed two 
more elephants half-way, to receive 
me as soon as the suii should he gone 
down. In this way 1 made the journey 
rajiidly and agreeably, and reached my 
tent at Hussungunge, twenty miles 
from ImekuoM', a little after eight in 
the evening. In the way, at Futteli- 
gunge, I passed the tents pitched for 
the large party which were to return 
towards Cawnpoor next day, and was 
much pleased and gratified by the Sou- 
bahdar and the greater number of the 
Sepoys of my old escort running into 
the middle of the road to bid me an- 
other farewell, and again express their 
regret that they 'were not going on with 
me “to the world’s end.” They who 
tiilk of the ingratitude of the Indian 
character should, I think, pay a little 
more attention to cases of tliis sort. 
These men neither got nor expected 
anything by this little expression of 
good will. If I had olVered them 
money, they would have been hound, 
by the rules of the service, and their 
own dignity, not to take it. Sufficient 
civility and respect would have been 
paid if any of tlieni w ho happened to 
be near the road had touched their 
caps, ana i really can suppose tliem 
actuated bv no motive but good will. 
It had not been excited, so far as I 
know, by any particular desert on my 
part ; but I had always spoken to tliem 
civilly, liad paid some attention to their 
comforts in securing them tents, fire- 
wockI, and camels for their knapsacks, 
and had ordered them a dinner after 
their own fashion, on their arrival at 
Lucknow', at the expense of, I believe, 
not more than four rupees 1 Surely, if 
good will is to he bought by these 'sort 
of attentions, it is a pity tliat any body 
should neglect them ! 

The suw arrs furnished by the king 
for this journey were a very different 
description of men from those who pre- 
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vioiisly accompanied me. They 'were 
evidently picked for the purpose, being 
tall, strong young fellows, on exceed- 
ingly good horses, and as well armed 
as could be wished for the nature of 
their service. 

We passed again through Nawal- 
gunge, and I asked after the sick ele- 
phant, but was told he died the same 
morning that we went on towards 
Lucknow'. 

November 2.— I went five coss to 
Meeagunge, which was built by the 
famous eunuch Almass Ali Kluin, 
whose proper name, while in a state of 
servitiule, was Meca. It consists of a 
large fort of bricks, with eight circular 
bastions, surrounded by an exterior en- 
closure, at ])erhaps five hundred yards 
distance, of inu<l, but also in the shape 
of a fortifieatiojj, with great Gothic 
gateways corresponding to those in the 
central enclosure. Between are ave- 
nues of very noble mangoe-trees, with 
which indeed tlie whole intervening 
spacA* is planted, tliougli at such consi- 
derable intervals as not to intercept 
tlte bree::e. It is a line old-fashioned 
park, but now trees, towers, gates, and 
palaces are sinking fast into rubbish 
and fi/vgetfulness. Almass had liere a 
park of forty pieces of artillerj*, and 
when he received a visit from the 
Nawab Saatlul Ali, he built him up a 
throne of a mil lion of rupees, of which, 
when his Iligiiness w^as seated on it, 
he begged him to accept. The fort is 
now Idled with the bazar of a poor 
village, erv^eted under the shade of the 
mangoes; the park was laid down, 
when I saw it, in quillets of beautiful 
green wheat and barley. 

1 bad been unwell for tlie last two 
days, and was obliged to jierfonu my 
journey of the .‘3rd in my palanquin, 
the best way in wliicli a sick inuii 
could make it; I travelleil seven coss 
to Seetalguinre, the country level, fer- 
tile, and well cultivated. 'I'he whole 
of this day I filt extremely ill, and was 
in much perplexity what to do, as I 
was some days' journey tVom any me- 
dioal adviser. The ap])lieatioii, how- 
ever, of leeches to mv temples relieved 
me considerably, and 1 was able tt> get 
into my palanquin the next morning. 
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intending if possible to push on, so that 
if I grew worse I might be able to get 
assistance by sending a servant on to 
Futtehguiige, the nearest station, on a 
swift- trotting camel. 

This day’s march, the 4th, brought 
me to a large town called Mallaon, in 
the neighbourhood of which my tents 
were pitched. Here I remained the 
whole of the next day, Ixiing too ill to 
move. At the time that 1 gave orders 
for this halt, 1 know not why, but the 
whole caravan seemed to be convinced 
that T was not long for this world. 
Abdullah worried me a great deal with 
his lamentations on my premature end 
in the wilderness, recommending all 
manner of unattainable or improper re- 
medies, and talking all sorts of absurd 
wisdom, at the same time that his eyes 
were really full of tears. The poor 
Sirdar said nothing, but show'ed a most 
pitiful face every ten or twelve minutes 
through the tent door. The “ goo- 
nuishta," or master of the camels, the 
old Soubahdar, the Aumeen, and many 
others came to ofier up their good 
wishes and prayers for my recovery ; 
and, perhaps, the best and most iisetuL 
proof of their good will was, that I 
heard no needless noise in the camp 
the w hole day ; and, if a voice were 
raised, ♦“chup! chnpl’* “silence! si- 
lence!” followed immediately. Abdul- 
lah oliered to push on with the camels 
to procure assistance ; and I promised 
him that, if I were not better next 
morning, 1 would send him or some 
other messenger. But through the 
mercy of God, the remedies I took, 
almost in utter ignorance, proved suc- 
cessful, and I found myself so much 
better on the morning of Saturday, No- 
veitjber the tith, as to be enabled to per- 
form my day’s journey with ease in the 
palanquin ; and I received the felicita- 
tions of air the elders of tlic camp on 
my recovery. 

I l)elieve my complaint to have been 
the Calcutta and Lucknow infiuenzsi. a 
little aggravated, pe*rhaps, by my jour- 
ney in the sun after tiffin on ^londay 
afternoon. I did not feel, however, the 
same excessive and distressing languor 
as is said to have haunted convalescents 
in that disorder, or more indeed of 
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weakness than might fairly he accounted 
for by the discipline which 1 had un- 
dergone. 

Our stage to-day of seven coss, tlirough 
the same level and fniitful style of 
country, was to Belgaram, a place re- 
niarkahle as being the station first fixed 
oyi for tiie liritish “advanced force,” as 
it then was, which was afterwards fixed 
at Cawnpoor. There are still several 
traces of wliat the king's suwarrs said 
were bells of arms, and otneers’ bunga- 
lows, whicli certainly might be such, 
but were now heaps of ruins. 

The town of Belgaram itself is small, 
with marks of having been much more 
considerable, but still containing some 
large and good, though old hlussulman 
houses, the habitations of the tussildar, 
cutwell, ifcc. Here again, after a long 
interval, I found a go^ many scattered 
palms, both of the date and toddy spe- 
cies, and there is a noble sliow of man- 
goe-treos in every direction. 1 found 
myself well enough in the evening to 
walk round the place, attended by the 
goouiaslita, whom 1 found a very sen- 
sil)lc man, willing to give information, 
and M'oll acquainted with most jwints 
wliieh relate to the agriculture, rent, 
r.nd taxes of tliis part of India. He 
said, what I could easily believe from 
all ^vllicll I saw, that the soil of Oude 
>vas one of tlie finest in the world; that 
ev erything flourished here whicli grew 
eillier in llengal or Persia; that they 
had at once rice, sugar, cotton, and 
palm-trees, as well as wheat, maize, 
l)ailey, beans, and oats; tliat the air 
was good, the water good, and the gra.ss 
particularly nourishing to cattle : but 
lie said, “ the laws are not gootl, the 
judges are wicked, the Zeiniiidars are 
worse, the Aumeons wo!st of all, and 
tlie I'yuts are robbed of everything, and 
the king will neither see nor hear.” 
I asked him the rent per beg .h of the 
land. He said goiierally four rupees, 
but sometimes six; and sonietimes the 
peasant Jiad all taken from liiiii. I ob- 
served that it was strange that, under 
such usage, they continued to cultivate 
the land so well as they seemed to do. 
“What can they do?” he answered, 
“ they must eat ; and w hen they have 
put the seed in the ground, they must 


wait till it comes up, and then take 
what they can get of it.” I still, how- 
ever, suspect exaggeration in all tliese 
stories. 

We passed a neat garden of turnips, 
and some potatoes, looking very pro- 
mising ; these last, he said, were at first 
exceedingly disliked by the people, but 
now were becoming great favourites, 
particularly with the Mussulmans, who 
find them very useful as absorbents in 
their greasy messes. Our elephants 
were receiving their drink at a Avell, 
and I gave the suwarree some bread, 
which, before my illness, I had often 
been in the habit of doing. “ He is 
glad to see you again,” observed the 
goomashta, and I certainly was much 
struck by the calm, clear, attentive, in- 
telligent eye which he fixed on me, 
both w'hile he was eating, and after- 
Avards, while I was patting his trunk 
and talking about liiin. His mohout 
told me that, three or four years ago, 
his tnmk had received a very serious 
w'ound from the claw of a tiger which 
sprang on Jiirn, and from which he 
was rescued with great dilficulty ; the 
trunk was nearly torn off, but he was 
recovered by liaving a bandage applied 
kept constantly wet with brandy. He 
Av;is, lie said, a fine-tempered beast, but 
tlic two others w ere “ great rascals.” 
One of them had once almost killed hifi 
keeper. I have got these pwir beasts' 
allowance increased in consid(?ration of 
their long march ; and that they may 
not be wronged, liave ordered the mo- 
hoiit to give tliem all their gram in 
jiresence of a sentry. The gram is 
made up in cakes, about as large as the 
top of u hut-box, and baked on an 
(*arthen pot. Each contains a seer, and 
sixteen of them are considered as sufE- 
cient for one day's food for an elephant 
on a march. The suwarree elephant 
had only twelve, but I ordered him the 
full allow ance, as well as an increase 
to the others. If they knew this they 
w’ould indeed be glad to see me. 

As I was slowly retuniiiig to my 
tents, a handsome young Mussulman 
came up, and seeing an European in 
plain clothes, with only three unarmed 
people, began talking civilly in point of 
langtiage, but in a very free and easy 
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sort of manner : he was smartly dresse<i, 
with a gold-laced skull-cap, an em- 
broidered muslin shirt and drawers, 
earrings, collar, and ring, which pro- 
fessed to bo of garnets with a few dia- 
monds, and a showy shawd wrapped 
round his body, but none of his clothes 
clean or well put on, and had that sort 
of jaunty air about him, which, as it is 
more unusual, is even more offensive in 
an Eastern than a Western buck, lie 
was followed by seven or eight very 
dirty ill-dresscd fellows >vith swords, 
shields, and matchlocks, and had him- 
self a sw^ord, wdth a tarnished silver 
hilt, and a large pistol, w hich he carried 
in his hand and kept playing with while 
he was speaking. He was evidently 
more than half drunk, and had the 
manner of a foolish hoy who wants to 
play the great man, but is not sure how 
he will be received, and uiuleoidtd 
whether he is to pick a <]uarrel or no. 
He sahiuied, and asked iiie what 1 was 
alxmt, and >vh(*rc 1 had been, w hich I 
unsw ered civilly, but shortly ; he then 
iiupiircd whence 1 eainc and wdiere I 
was going. 1 asked him w hy he wanted 
to know ? to w hieh he answered, that 
he was a man of conseejuenee in the 
neiglibourluiod, and it was his business 
to make inquiries ; hut added more 
civilly, that seeing a Sahib, he c-anm to 
offer salutation. I said I was obliged 
to him, and asked his name, wdnch he 
♦:old me, but v^’hich 1 forget, excej)t 
tliat he professed to be a 8yud, inquir- 
ing at the same time wdnit my name 
was. “Lord Padre Sahib” did not 
explain the matter at all ; he resuine<l, 
however, his iiujuiries about rny route 
next day, and where I intended to halt. 
I had forgotten the name, and on turn- 
ing towards the gxKiinashta, he, very 
eagerly, and with an expressive look, 
sa' l “ Sandee,” wliicli I knew was not 
the place, hut as he seemed to w ish to 
sei ?o more of the gentleman, I did not 
interfere. He then again launched out 
into an account of his own inlhience in 
the neighbourhood, “ east, west, north, 
and south,” and added, as I seemed a 
^ood man, he would come in the morn- 
ing with his friends to protect me. I 
thanked liim, hut said he need not 
trouble himself, siac<’ , besides my own 


servants, I had already fifty St'po}W, 
and ten of the king’s suwarrs. Wltile 
I said this a veu-y whimsical chamre 
took place in liis countenance. , His 
head was before thrown hack in a pro- 
tecting way, and his eyes were half 
shut. These he now opened very wide, 
and raised his head to a perpendicular 
posture so suddenly, that, smec 1 had, 
during the conversation drawn iqi 
pretty closely to him, in order to pre- 
vent, if necessary, any furtlier evolu- 
tions willi his pistol, our noses and 
breasts were almost Vuouglit into cor.- 
taet. He liastily drew back, called me 
“ Huzoor,” instead of “ Ap, ” and again 
reiiewetl his offer, not of pi oteetion, but 
of senice. 1 cut the matter short, 
however, by taking a civil Icav'e of this 
young descindaiit of Fatima and the 
Imams. W'lieii be was g<*ue 1 asked 
the gooiuaslita if he knew anything of 
him. He sljook his luad, saying that 
there were many sneli luirramzadns 
about the country, who were too proud 
to enter into the Company’s army, and 
who eouhl not find employ in the little 
army of tlu" hing, and were, conse- 
quently, idle, drunken, and ready for 
any mischief. I asked if he w'erc li 
Zemiiular ; he said he ditl not believe 
that Ik* was either /emimlar or tus.sil- 
dar, or that, whatever his family might 
he, he Ijud any other profession or 
character than that of sinvarr, and a 
candidate for euqdoyment in some of 
the mercenary armies of Ir.dia. lie 
concluded with hoping we should see 
no more of him, wliieh, indeed, I 
thought most likely. 1 was a little 
tired with my walk, hut slept all the 
better for it, and waked at half-past 
three on Sunday the 7th, w ith no traces 
of sickness. 1 had ordered the tents 
ahd luggage to a station seven coss 
distant, but the foolisli khaiisaman find- 
ing a wi\j)t of trees and water there, 
instead of pushing on further, or trying 
to the right or left, returned two coss 
to Sandee, so that the animals and 
people had a nine coss march, while 
our actual progi-ess was only five ! 1 

w'as very angry when I came up and 
found what had happened, hut it was 
then too late to be remedied. 

The country through w hich we passed 
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to-day Avas extremely pretty, iiiidulat- 
mg, with scattered groves of tall trees, 
•md some extensive lakes, which still 
showed a good deal of Avater. The 
greater part of the space between the 
w'ood was in greert wheat; hut there 
were, round the margins of tlie lakes, 
some small tracts of brushwood ainl 
beautiful silky jungle-grass, eight or 
ten feet high, witli its long jxmdeiit 
beards glistening Avith hoar-frost, a 
sight enough in itself to act as a totiic 
to a convalescent European. The morn- 
ing was very cold, however, to my 
feelings, and though 1 had a woollen 
great-coat, pantaloons, and Avorsted 
stockings, I Avas not sorry to draAv my 
<.*loak also about me. Saudee is a poor 
little village, shaded by some fine trees, 
with a large jeel iii the neighlwurhood 
sAvarining Avith wild fowl. It Avas 
described to me as a very dangerous 
place for travellers Avithout my present 
advantages; and I Avas told that from 
thence to the Company’s frontier the 
country bore an extremely bad cha- 
racter, and several rol)l)eries and mur- 
ders had taken place lately. For us 
there coaid, I should think, be no fear, 
but when I Ai'ent to take my usual walk 
in the evening, the Jeniautdar of tlie 
king’s liorsenien and one of his troopers 
came up Avilh their sAvords and pistols 
and begged leave to join me. 

1 liad an oppoi'tunity, on tliis occa- 
sion, of seeing the maimer iu Avhich 
the ground is irrigated from Avells, of 
wliich tliere are great nnmbers. The 
Avater is poured into nnrroAv channels 
conducted all over the field, round the 
little squares into Avhich the land is 
dividi'd all through Iinlia,. and the use 
of which I he fore uudcrstotMl hut im- 
perfectly. I iioAV found that these 
ledges are adapted to receive and re- 
tain the precious fluid with as little 
w'aste as possible, each serving as a 
small lock, in Avhicb, when the Avater 
has done its duty, a hole is made by the 
hand, and the stroani j>assed on to the 
next. The industry anti neatness ex- 
hibited in this w’ork Avere very pleasing, 
and I rejoiced to see the favourahtc 
appearance Avhich the young Avheat 
bore. The lake was half dry already, 
and wouhl, they said, in three moutlis’ 


time be quite so; as it recedes, it 
leaves a fine bed of grass and aquatic 
plants, on which a large herd of cattle 
was now eagerly grazing. The Ganges, 

I was told, was not above four cosg 
distant, anti an angle of the Company’s 
frontier hardly so far. One of the 
king’s couriers passed, dressed like a 
suwarr and Avell armed, on a good 
horse, and riding at a great rate with 
a mounted and armed attendant be- 
liind him. There were, the .lemautdar 
said, a great many of these people, Avho 
brought news from difierent quarters, 
the greater part of winch Avas after- 
wards inserted iu the court intelli- 
gencer. The only regular post in Ondc 
is carried on by the British GoA^eni- 
ment, and is under the management of 
the i*esident. This was a lonely Sun- 
<lay, except that in the evening I said 
prayers with Abdullah. I hi^pe, how- 
ever, it Avas not a misspent one. I 
hope and believe 1 Avas really tliankful 
•to God f(u* his late gooibiess to me. 
My travelling to-day -was not to be 
avoided, since, otlierwise, I could not 
have reached Bareilly by the folloAving 
Sunday. 

Niwemher 8. — Our march to-day, 
thanks to the blunder of yesterday, Avas 
ten coss, or twenty miles, to a large 
village with an old fortress, named 
Suromunuggiir. The coimlry improved 
in beauty, becoming more and more 
woody and undulating, hut Avas neither 
so Avell inhabited nor so Avell cultiAated 
as that Avbicli Ave had gone through 
before. The king’s Anmeen had urged 
my people to pitch their tents Iavo coss 
short of Suromunuggur, at another vil- 
lage, but the Avater Avas bad and dirty, 
and they remembered my recent scold- 
ing too Avell to stop again short of the 
appointed place. In consequence, how- 
ever, of their advance, a messenger 
cainc from the “Foujdah” (chatellain) 
of Suromunuggur, asking why we Avere 
not content with the quarters at first 
assigned to us, adding that the men of 
their place neither w^anted to see the 
king nor any of his friends, that they had 
no supplies to spare, and were able and 
determined to defend themselves against 
us. At almost the 'same time a similar 
message came from the first villagey 
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bidding us go on in God’s name, for 
they did not want us tlieve ; but if the 
people of Suromunuggur refused to re- 
ceive us,' they would help us with five 
hundred men. I was asleep in my 
palanquin, it being early in the morn- 
ing when this occurred, hut Abdullah, 
who was a little in advance, answered 
the first messengers very properly, that 
His lord did not come there to take 
any part in their quarrels ; that it was 
known to all the country that 1 Avas 
travelling ^aaceably, and that instead 
of using the king’s authority to strip 
the ryuts, I had paitt for everything 
which -was brought, and had not al- 
lowed eitlnn* servant or sohlier to take 
a blade of corn without leave of the 
owner. That if their tradesmen woiihl 
not furnish ns with supplies, we would 
buy them elsewhere, and content our- 
selves with telling tlie king and the 
resident the reception we had met 
with ; but that he, Abdullah, did uot 
dare propose to me to go, in consc-* 
quencc of their foolish threats, to any | 
other ])lace that tlian wdiich I had or- 
dered.” The peo]jle seemed satisfied 
and ran off. Abdullah, when I came 
up, said that he thouglit this w^onld be 
ihe cas' , and that there would be no 
occasion to trouble me with the matter, 
which was probably only a quarrel 
amongst the villagers themselves. The 
message froni flic nearest village came 
by one of the king’s hnrkarus, who 
accompanied me, and in fact required 
no answer. I saw no trace of Ihe five 
hunured nier as 1 passed it, and should 
be much surprised if one hundred effec- 
tive men could have been found in it. 
At all events my escort would have 
chased tliem all. At Suromunuggur I 
found the tents peaceably pitched, the 
sentries posted, and eveiTthing with 
the appearance of tpiict. The Foujdar, 
however, though he had sent some milk, 
and a fine kid for my use, and a little 
firewood for the kitchen, was still 
jealous and uneasy at our neighbour- 
hood. He did not like to admit us in- 
discriminately into his bazar, and pro- 
posed that two of my .servants and two 
of the giepoys should come in, to market 
for the rest. I retunied answer, through 
Abdullah, that it was my particular 


order that not a single soldier or ser- 
vaut of mine should leave their places ; 
that we only wanted fowl, and the usual 
necessaries for travellers, and that if his 
tradesmen would bring their baskets 
out into the field they would find us no 
bad customers. Four or five people of 
this sort cjune out accordingly, as well 
as some labouring men, who, for an ana 
each, brought as much w'ood and grass 
as was sufficient for the party. The 
only quarrel which occurred w as from 
the misconduct of one of the elephant- 
driv( rs, always a brutish and impudent 
set, who began to help himself and his 
animal out of a field of maize. The 
old man to whom it belonged came to 
me with a lamentable outcry, hut was 
satisfied, since, indeed, no estimable 
harm had yet been done, with my 
making the fellow give hack the little 
he had taken, and threatening him with 
a flogging. The kid which liad been 
brought 1 saw paid for, and as I did not 
I want it myself, gave it to the king’s 
suwari’s, whose conduct and counte- 
nance throughout the discussion had 
been extremely good and soklicrlv. In 
the course of the day all jealousies 
seemed to have passed; and when I 
w'ciit for my evening’s walk, merely 
adding a couple of spearmen to my 
yesterday’s corti'ge, 1 asked if they 
would let me go into tlie village, and 
found no objection made ; indeed, tliey 
said, that the king’s Afimeen and the 
Foujdar were already well reconciled. 

The fortress is pretty much like a 
large serai, surrounded hy a high brick 
wail, with round towers at the flanks, 
and two Gothic gateways opposite to 
each other. That by which I entered 
had a tall iron-studded door like a col- 
lege, with a small wicket in one leaf, 
which alone was now open ; within, on 
each side of the passage, wa^ a large 
arched recess, -about three feet from the 
ground, where were seated twelve or 
fifteen men, armed as usual, with one 
or two guns and matches lighted, but 
mostly having bows and arrows: all 
’ had swords and shields. They rose 
and salamed very respectfully as I came 
in, and I passed on through a narrow 
street of mud-houses, some looking like 
warehouses, and the whole having more 
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the air of a place where the peasantry 
of a small district were aceust<}me<l to 
secure their stores, thati the usual resi- 
dence of any c()nsiderahle number of 
j)eople, llalf-way along tliis street I 
was met by the Foujdar himself, a 
peasant like the rest, aiul the old Au- 
incen, who oauie out of the house to- 
gether. The latter liad every appear- 
ance of having l)eeii drinking, hut said 
“ he liad lu-en at his daily work, ar- 
ranging with his friend liere, matters 
for Jlu/oor*s comfort and j)rogrcss next 
day,” After salutation 1 went on to 
the opposite gate, which was supplied 
with warders in the same way as the 
previous one, and then entered a little 
stntggling bazar, which, with some 
scattered huts, completed the hamlet. 
I saw no mos«|ue, hut a small i)agoda, 
and the wardtus were apparently not 
Mussulmans, hut Hindoos, which 1 had 
previously found was also the case with 
my old Aumeen, Tims ended a day 
which had a commencement apparently 
BO formidable, but of which 1 cannot 
help entertaining some doubt that the 
ditliculty was, in the first instance, con- 
Biderably exaggerated by Abdullali and 
the other servants, partly to increase 
the ajiparent dignity and prudence of 
the answer returned, partly from the 
love of the marvellous which the vulgar 
in all countries cherish. I was not 
sorry, however, to have witnessed this 
little speciiiieii of the warlike liahits of 
(hide. The Jeinautdar told me during 
my walk, that these people and those of 
the other village ha<l long been on bad 
terms, and that many men had been 
killed on each side. This will perhaps 
account both for the anger of the one 
party in the morning, when they thtmglit 
that we were leaving their enemies to 
spontjc on them, as also for the heiievo- 
leut oiVer of the other to lend us their 
best aid in injuring tiieir neighbours. 
But, altogether, it was not unplea.sant 
to find myself at the head of so re- 
spectable a force as to make it extremely 
iniprohahle that any of these hot-bloods 
would court a quarrel. 

Some little adventures had occurred 
during this journey, in tlic detail of my 
escort, wliich I forgot to mention in 
tlicir places. A Sepoy hud deserted 


with his musket and clothes, which I 
chiefly notice, because it was regarded 
as utterly hopeless and idle to pursue, 
or even to describe him in my report of 
the circumstance to the officer of the 
next station, and still more, because his 
desertion was spoken of by all in the 
camp^with surprise, and as if it were 
the voluntary abandonment of a com* 
fortable situation. Two other Sepoys 
liad been ill for several days, in much 
the same way with myself; I had 
treated them in a similar manner ; and 
they were now (hung well, but being 
Brahmins of higu caste, 1 had much 
difliculty iii coiupieriiig their scruples 
and doubts about the physic which I 
gave them. They both said that they 
\^)uld rather die than taste wine. They 
scrupled at my using a spoon to measure 
their castor-oil, aiul insisted that the 
water in wdiieh their medicines were 
mixed should he poured by themselves 
,Oidy. They were very grateful, how- 
ever, particularly for the care 1 took of 
them when I was myself ill, and said 
repeatedly that the sight of me in good 
health would be better to tliein than all 
medicines. They seemed now free 
from disease, hut recovered their 
strength more slowly than I did, and I 
was glad to find that the Souliahdar 
said he was authorized, under such cir- 
cumstances, to engage a hackery at the 
Company’s expense, to carry them till 
they were fit to march. He mentioned 
this in consequence of my offering them 
a lift on a camel, which they were 
afraid of trying. 

Another Sepoy, a very fine young 
fellow, culled on me this evening to 
beg pennission to go to see a lirothcr, 
who M as wdtli some companics^an toned 
at a little frontier post, eight coss to 
our left hand, the name of wliich I for- 
get. He said that as he was to go into 
Hajpootana, he did not know when he 
should meet liim again ; and added 
that he could easily travel the eight 
coss that night, and wouhl rejoin me 
at Shahjehanpoor. I told him not to 
hurry himself to do so, but to take the 
straight northern road to Bareilly, by 
which means he might fall in Avith me 
before 1 reached that city, and that I 
would gi^e him a p^ for lour days. He 
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was much delighted ; and I mention the 
circumstance chiefly to show the false- 
hood of the common notion, that these 
poor people will take no trouble for the 
sake of their kindred.* 

A pretty trout-stream, named *Iike 
the large river at Lucknow, the G<x)in- 
ty, winds under the w^alls of Suroinu- 
nuggur, through a bcautiftil carpet of 
green wheat, interspersed wdth noble 
trees. It is strange, indeed, how much 
God has done to bless this land, and 
how perversely man has seemed bent 
to render His bounties unavailing! 

From Suroinunuggur we pioee<*ded, 
on the 9th, to Oudunpoor, live eoss aiui 
a half. We passed in our way tliroiigh 
Shahabad, a considerable tow n, or al- 
most city, with the remains of fortifica- 
tions, ainl many large bouses, Oiidnn- 
poor is what would be called a mode- 
rate-siz<Hl market-town in England. It 
has a fine •• tope” (or grove) of inan- 
goe-trees adjoining where the tents 
were pitclu'd, covering six or eight 
acres, w ith a little shrine of Siva in the 
middle, and an open sbe<l near it. The 
country is cbieliy eultivated with cot- 
ton, This place also, some years ago, 
bore a very bad character, and is still 
dangerous for persons w ithout a guard. 
On a frontier, it may be well sni>])Osed, 
idle and inih\ hi(*vous peojde, the refuse 
of both countries, are likely to esta- 
blii^h themselves; but by what I 
learned, both here and at Slmbjehan- 
poor, there is little to elioose in this 
respect between the tw o sides of the 
boundary line. 

An old man, one hundred and nine 
years of age, was brought to niy tent to 
beg to-day. He bad Iiis l>odily organs 
perfect, but was apparently childish. 
He was evidently regarded w ith great 
veneration, both by the country people 
and my own servants, who said, “He 
must liave been a good man to be al- 
lowed to live to long.” In India, in- 
deed, where the average duration of 
human Hie runs so low, such instances 
are naturally l eckoued n ore wonderful 
tium in the norlb of Europe. I know 
not bow the iiil? stories arote, which 
are found in the aneieiit Greek writers, 
of Indian longevity. 1 vemeinl)er Malte 
Eruu supposes they mi>t have been 


token from the upper provinces ; but 
here, in one of the finest and healthiest 
climates of the whole east, the age of 
man very seldom exceeds seventy. 
Tliis old man had no means of support 
but Ix'gging, and his character of a 
religious person ; he was, however, 
very cleanly and neatly dressed, with 
a large chaplet of beads, and was at- 
tended, to all appearance, very care- 
fully, by a man who called himself his 
disciple. 

Some men came with two young 
lx‘ars, exactly like tliose at Harrack- 
pooa-, and very tame. They wanted to 
make them fight before me, which 1 
declined, but gave the men a trifle, and 
the bears my remaining stock of stole 
bread, lor wbieh 1 had no more human 
use. I asked where they were eaughi, 
and they told me in the mountains of 
Hiuideleund. 

In the evening I walked round the 
town, before the principal house of 
Inch, under a spreading tree, 1 found 
the old Auineen, stripped all hut his 
waistclotb, c<x)king his snpjier in the 
simple manner of a Hindoo. He fol- 
lowed me sijortly after, and begged to 
introduce the principal “ moliajuii,” or 
merchant of tlie place, w'bo wanted to 
see me. He was, as it appeared, a 
dealer in cloth, and in the otlier multi- 
form eomniodities wliicli generally 
stock an English country sliop; a fat 
man, with a red turban, warmly and 
plainly, but neatly dressed, and looking 
like one well to pass in the w'oild. He 
told me, in Eastern style, that my fame 
had gone through all tlie country, and 
that 1 was considered as the only great 
man who had come frtmi foreign parts 
to Lucknow, with less disposition to 
take than to give money. “ Most of 
them,” he said, “ come to strip us poor 
people.” 1 certainly found myself, 
this evening, rather the sheared than 
the shearer, inasmuch as 1 had to take 
leave of the king of Oude’s people, and 
give them their presents ; they were all 
well satisfied witli what they received. 
I bad, again, to-day given up the goat 
which Vi^as brouglit for iiiy use to the 
suwarrs, and 1 found that these two 
successive dinners pleased them far 
more than even their fee, as being lesf 
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expected. Nothing, however, seemed 
to give so much satisfaction to tlic 
Jemautdar as a certificate under my 
hand, and with my great seal, of his 
good conduct. The Auineen also, who, 
Wsides a couple of coarse shawls, got 
forty rupees, was greatly delighted 
with a similar paper, kissing the seal, 
and pressing it to liis forehead with 
high respect, I told them I wished 
them to see me over the frontier next 
day, hut they said they hoped for my 
permission to escort me fairly to Shah- 
jehan|wor. 

November 10. — From Oudiinpoor to 
Shahjehanp(K)r is seven coss of the 
same cultivated country. The frontier 
here is only an ideal line. Soon after 
I had euU*red the Company’s territAi- 
ries, I w'as met by ten snw'arrs, very 
gaily dressed, but neither so fine men, 
nor so well mounted, as those of the 
king. They had been sent to meet me 
by Mr. Netive, the judge of Shahjehau- 
poor. With them and the king’s peo- 
ple, who would not relintpiish tlieir 
station, I rode on in high style, Cahnl 
(the name of niy horse) showing off in 
his best maimer, as being much ani- 
mated by so numerous a company; 
though, as we pranced up the street of 
Shahjehanjxior, I cxiuld not lielp think- 
ing that, ill tlie midst of this barbarous 
cavalcade, wdth musketeers, spearmen, 
and elephants closing the proces.sion, 
my friends at home w'ould have had 
some difficulty in recognising me, or 
ladieving me to he a man of peace. 

At the entrance of the town 1 passed 
the river Gurruk, a quiet, winding 
stream, over a little mean old bridge, 
by the side of a much more splendid 
one, begun some months since at the 
expense of the ex-minister of Oude, 
the Hiikeeni Mmidee, who has a house 
and considerable ])rop<‘rty within the 
British territories in this district. The 
bridge w ould, if completed, have^ been 
a very gotxl and extensive one, but is 
now much dilapitlutod, a great part of 
the unfinished work having fallen iu 
dtiritig the rains, 

Shahjehanpoor is a large place, with 
aome stately old mosques, and a castle. 
These are mostly ruinous, but the 
houses are in good plight. The bazai's 


show marks of activity and opulence, 
and I could not help observing that 
there really is a greater appearanct* 
of ease, security, and neatness among 
the middling and lower classes of 
the Company’s subjects than among 
those of the king of Oude. 1 found 
my tent pitched just beyond the town, 
not far from the gates of the compound 
of Mr. Campbell, the collector of the 
district, whose guest I was to be. I 
breakfasted and dined with him, and 
met most of the gentlemen of the station. 

I found no professional duties to per- 
form ; hut endeavoured, during the 
day, to persuade these gentlemen to 
remedy, in some little degree, in their 
secluded situation, the want of a chap- 
lain (of which they complain, but 
wliich I see no chance of su|>plying at 
j)resent), by meeting at smne conve- 
nient place on Sundays, and taking it 
by turns to read a selection, w hieli 1 
ix)inted out, from the Church Prayers, 
the Psalms, and lessons of tlie day, and 
a printed sermon. I urged on them 
the example of Mr. Ricketts at l^ick- 
now, and hope I produced some effect ; 
at any rate I am glad I made the trial, 
and I think 1 gave no offence by doing 
so. 

The conquest of Kohilennd by the 
English, and the death of its chief iu 
battle, its consequent cession to the 
Nawaib of Oude, and the horrible man- 
ner in which Snjah ud Dowlah op- 
pressed and misgoverned it, form one 
of the worst chapters of English history 
in India. Wc have since made the 
Rohillas some amends by taking them 
away from Oude, and governing them 
ourselves; but, by all which 1 could 
learn from the society this day, con- 
cerning the present state of the pro- 
vince of Bareilly, the peojile appear by 
no means to have forgotten or forgiven 
their first injuries. The Mussulman 
chiefs, who are numerous, are very 
angry at being without einjiloyment 
under Government, or hope of rising 
in the state or army, and are continu- 
ally breaking out into acts of insubor- 
dination and violence, wliich are little 
known in tlie of her provinces of the 
Company’s empire, hut are favoured 
here by the neighbourhood of Oude, and 
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the existence of a large forest along the 
whole eastern, southern, and northern 
frontiers. In this forest a relx;l chief 
is by many supposed to have lurked 
the last seven years, for whose appre- 
hension Government have vainly of- 
fered no loss a sum than ten thousand 
rupees. Many robberies arc certainly 
still perpet]*ated in his name; but the 
opinion of the magistrates ut Shahje- 
Ijanpoor is, that the man is really dead, 
and that his name only, like that of 
Captain Rock, remains as the rallying 
point of mutiny. The military officers 
of our dinner party had often been in 
this forest, which they describe as ex- 
tensive, and in some places very pic- 
turesque, with some few tracts of high 
land, whence, even in this neighbeur- 
bood, the snowy range of Himalaya is 
visible. 

The Rohilla insurgents are usually 
very faitliful to each other, and as in 
Oude there is neither police nor pur- 
suit, it very seldom happens, if they 
once e.^oape, that they can be laid hold 
of afterwards. One of the most noto- 
rious of them, who had long eluded 
justice, came into the hands of Govern- 
ment not long since, under very singu- 
lar circumstances. He had passed 
over into Oude, and bought a Zemin- 
darrie there, which was last year seized 
on, umler circumstances of excessive 
injustice, by the servants of the fa- 
vourite, who, at the same time, carried 
off one of his wives. The Zemintlar, 
equally high-spirited and desperate 
with Hamilton of IJothwellhaugh, un- 
der similar circumstances, rode imme- 
diately to Lucknow, scaled, by the 
assistance of his servants, the wall of 
tlie minister's private garden, and 
waited there, well armed, but alone, 
till his enemy should make his appear- 
ance. The minister did not himself 
appear, but his two youngest sons came 
out to walk with their ayahs. The 
Rohilla knew them, pounced on them 
like a tiger, and, holding them between 
his knees, told the terrified women to 
go and call their master. The palace 
was soon in an uproar, but he sat™ill, 
with his hack against the wall, the in- 
fants under his knees, and a pistol in 
each hand, calling out, “ Draw near, 


and they are both ilead ! ” The minis- 
ter wept, and tore his flesh, promising 
him everything if he would let them 
go ; to which he answered, “ The re- 
storation of my wife, my own safety, 
and the guarantee of tlie British esi- 
dent for both ! ” The woman was im- 
mediately brought out, and the minister 
went like one frantic to the Residency, 
begging, for Gt)d’s sake, either Mr. 
Jfieketts or Major Raper to go with 
him. The latter went, and the Ro- 
liilhi, after a horrible pause, in which 
he seemed still to be w-eighing the 
sweetness of revenge against the pro- 
mises held out to him, rose, took his 
wife by the hand, and led her away. 
He was not, however, satisfied with the 
security of his continuance in Oude, 
hut soon after surrendereil himself to 
the British, saying that he knew he 
must look forward to a confinement of 
some time, but he preferred their seve- 
rities to tlie tender mercies of tlie mi- 
nister, who, in spite of his promise, 
liad, he was convinced, already laid 
snares for him. He is now a prisoner 
in the castle of Allahaliad, hut it is ge- 
nerally believed that lie has made his 
peace, and that his confinement will 
not be a long one, though his ofiencos 
before were serious enough, and though 
it would be a strange reason for par- 
doning him, that he bad Ik cui about to 
kill the tw o children of the jirime-mi- 
iiister of an allied power. 

The soil and climate of Rohileuml 
are very fine; the fonner produces 
everything which is to be found in 
Oude, and the commodities are reck- 
oned iK'tter, because, being under a 
lietter system of government and lighter 
taxes, the peasants bestow more ])ains 
on them. Their sugar, rice, and cotton 
are the most high-priced in India, and I 
was surprised to see not only the toddy 
and date palms, but ]>lantaiiis common, 
while walnuts, strawlierries, grapes, ap- 
ples, and pears likewise thrive here, 

I drove out after dinner, aud thought 
the country pretty. It has the same 
fine tall trees with Oude, and the cul- 
tivation is decidedly neater, but the 
ground is not so agreeably u. adulating 
as that which I have come ovi^^r the 
last few daj The hot winds ar6 no) 
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much felt here, and on the whole it 
Beems one of the most favoured dis- 
tricts between Lahore and Ava. I 
asked if they ever saw ice formed in 
the p<x)ls ; but I do not tliink they could 
positively say they liad ; though hoar- 
frost is no unusual occurrence, and ice 
io obtained witliout difficulty in shallow 
trenches, in:ide for the purpose, and 
filled with water. 

There are five companies of Sepoys 
at Shahjehaiipoor, and several similar 
detachments scattered up and down the 
country. They seem, indeed, to have 
their hands toleral)ly full of work, and 
to lead nearly the same lives which 
soldiers similarly situated do in Ireland. 
They have, however, not the misery of 
enforcing revenue laws, and the greater 
Humbler of cases either arise from civil 
suits respecting property, the decrees of 
which it is not the maimer of the Ito- 
hillas to attend to very scrupulously, 
or from an inveterate habit of ** lifting " 
cows and sheep, which the beggarly 
Zemindars and idle long-legged “ gil- 
lies ” of one village are always apt to 
feel a pride in exercising against those 
of the next. ** Take care of tliat long- 
tailed horse of yours,” was the first 
caution which I received. “ Keep him 
carefully at night under the sentry’s 
eye, or you will never carry him over 
the ferry of Anopshehr,” I therefore 
gave an especial caution to the people 
about Ctibul. 'Phe other horse having 
his tail cut, they arc not so likely to 
meddle witli. 

November 11. — From Shalijehanpoor 
to Tillhier is seven coss, through a 
level and extremely well -cultivated 
country, intersected by the river Gur- 
ruk, another branch of which we crt)ssed 
by a ferry. At Tillhier our encamp- 
ment was in a noble grove of tall trees, 
with a large tank of clear water adjoin- 
ing, the whole so like some of Poussin’s 
landscapes, that one might have snp- 
TOsed him to have visited Rohilcuiid. 
The tindals, however, in the first in- 
stance, had stupidly chosen to pitch my 
tent where no sluule approached, and 
close by the public track. As the day 
bid fair to he hot, I insisted on their 
doing their work over again, and thus 
gave them a li^son, which, 1 ha 7 ^ tea- 
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son to tliink, will make them in future 
more attentive. 

'Phe people here have a curious idea, 
whiciv I have never seen any sign of in 
Bengal, that the* shade of the tamarind- 
tree is unwho.esome to man and beast. 
It is certain that trees of this description, 
though useful in so many ways, are 
selilom planted in tliose beautiful groves 
where cofilas usually halt. 

Mr. Neave and Mr. Campbell had 
the goodness to send some of their su- 
warrs witli .me, I did not see the ne- 
cessity of it, but was told it would secure 
me attention from the village thanna- 
dars and tussildars. 

In the evening, as usual, I walked 
about the town and neigbbourb(H)d, but 
attracted a considerably greater crowd 
tlian I expected, or than 'was quite con* 
veniimt, though the people \v'(‘re ex- 
ceedingly civil, anxious to show me 
one curiosity after another, and neither 
asked, nor apparently expected, any fees 
for their trouble as ciceroni. I found 
a large party of Mussulmans celebrating 
tlie vigil of a saint who lies buried by 
the further side of the tank I mentionei 
They had covered his tomb with a 
green cloth, had planted a number of 
green banners round it, and were drum- 
ming, after a very dissonant manner 
to call the faithful to prayers. The 
congregation already assembled were 
apparently of the lower class of trades- 
people. Knowing that sucli solemnities 
generally ])roduee an attack on the 
IKXikets of any great man who goes 
near them, and being well conversant 
with the Mussulman forms of worship, 
I should not have approached, but I 
happened to turn on them, round a 
corner, before I was aware. The Imam 
immediately ran forwards, with some 
fragments of the sacred tomb in his 
hand, reciting the “ bismillah” as he 
came along, and pressed me to draw 
near. I was consequently obliged to 
put a rupee down on tiie fragments, and 
had the honour, in return, of having 
my name recited in the prayers which 
followed. 

"Acre is a large but ruinous serai in 
the centre of the town, some very ele- 
gant fragments' of the house, which, 
under the late Patan dynasty, was occo- 
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pied by the Jeinautdar of the district, 
and a ruinous old fort, pretty much like 
that at Suromunuggur, within which 
the present tussildar has built a small, 
but very neat, and almost elegant bun- 
galow. Some noble old banyan-trees 
grow in dift'erent parts of the town, and 
my evening walk was on the whole an 
interesting one, 

A strange receipt was suggested by 
one of these people for the benefit of 
CabuFs health, whose beauty attracts 
general notice, as well as his docility 
and fondness for me. It was a In^iled 
sheep’s head once in fourteen days! 
and the object was to make him strong 
and help his digestion. I asked Ab- 
dullah if he had ever heard of such a 
“ messala,” or mess, before ? He an- 
swered it wuis sometimes recommended, 
and he had tried it himself, to his sor- 
row, since the horse never lived U) have 
tlie dose repeated. 

The same adviser wante<l me to take 
off a joint of Cubul’s tail, under the 
hair, so as not to injure his appearance. 
“It was know'll,” he said, “ that by how 
much the tail wtis made shorter, so 
much the biller the horse grew.” I 
said, “ I could not believe that God 
gave any animal a limb too much, or 
one which tended to its disadvantage, 
and that as He had made my horse 
so he should remain.” This speecli, 
such as It was, seemed to chime in 
wonderfully witlx the feelings of most of 
my hearers, and one old man said, that 
“ during all the twenty -two yeai’s that 
the Exiglish had held the country he 
had not heard so grave and godly a 
saying from any of them before.” I 
thought of Sancho Paiiza and his wise 
apothegms, but I regretted that, with- 
out doing more harm than gotni, i couid 
not, with my present knowledge of 
Hindoostanee, tell them anytliing which 
was really worth their hearing. Yet, 
if niy life is spared, I trust the time 
may come! — 7’hey told me the true 
name of the village is Caniaun ; why 
the Sahibs called it Tillhier they could 
not tell. I suspect that several mal- 
entendus of this kind have occurred in 
Patou’s routes, through the liasty man- 
ner in which names are sometimes asked 
for and set down by young officers on a 


journey. One of Mr. Neave's suw'arrs 
had a very handsome white horse, a 
native of Cutcli, with the hollowest back 
I ever saw, though yet quite young. 
He said, and Abdullah confirmed it, 
tliat all the Cutch liorst^s have this 
“ neshan,” or mark, but it does not in- 
crease w'ith a^e. 'Die Cutch horses 
Ix^ar a good price, as being supposed to 
have Arab l>lood in them. 

I have several times lately made in- 
quiries a]>out tigers, but both in Glide 
and in Kohilcund they are evidently 
rare, and unless a man goes into tJie 
woods to look after them, are very 
seldom seen. Fifteen or sixteen years 
ago they said a man had been killed by 
a tiger at Shahjelianpoor, and six or 
eight years ago, for tlie^' were not posi- 
tive as to the exact tune, some cows 
bad been carried off by one in this 
neigh bourhood, 'Mie Sahibs from Shah- 
jehunpoor, they added, laid a bunt and 
killed the tiger. They cull this aiiiinal 
not “ bagh,” or “ bahr,” l>nt “ shebr,” 
w'hieh is, strictly speaking, a lion ; but 
there arc no lions in this part of India ; 
and they explained to me fully, that the 
“shebr” was, in their accej>ution, the 
same animal which was elsewhere called 
“ bahr.” 

Novfmhcr 12.— From Tillliier to Fut- 
teligunge is a distance of seven slioii 
coss, over a level, open, and compara- 
tively naked country, wdth few villages, 
and less signs of cultivation, except that 
its very nakedness is, in these wooded 
countries, a sign, which I have not seen 
since 1 left Lucknow. The road, how - 
ever, was very gooil ; we passed a small 
river by an excellent new bridge, and 
notwithstanding all which I had heard 
of the warlike and jn-edutory habits of 
tiie Koiiliias, the passengers whom I 
liave met these two last days liave been 
much less universally loaded with oflen- 
si ve and defensiw weapons than in Oude, 
or even in the Dooab. Futteligiinge 
is a poor village, surrounded by a ruined 
mud wall, with two handsome brick 
Gothic gateways. There is a noble 
mangoe-tope adjoining, covering, I 
should think, from twenty to thirty 
acres, under which my tent was pitched, 
and ihifi time in a very convenient 
situation. 
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Here again the increased neatness 
and apparent comfort of the cottages 
over those of Oude struck me forcibly. 
Undoubtedly a regular government, 
under which a man may eat the fruit 
of his lalnmr, and display his little com- 
forts without fear of their being taken 
from him, is an inestimable blessing. 
But it must be observed that I was not 
struck by any material difference be- 
tween the villages of Outle and those 
which 1 had passed in iny way l)etwecn 
Allah'ihad and Cawnpoor, so that other 
causes, besides a difference of regime, 
may be suppi>sed to operate in favour 
of the Kohillas. They have, indeed, 
the character of a cleanly and indus- 
trious people, and their land, before its 
coinjuest and transfer to Oude, is said 
to have been a perfect garden. From 
tliat time it grew worse and worse, till 
on its cession to us by Saadut Ali, it 
was a frightful scene of desolation and 
anarchy. Its subsequent recovery has 
been rapid, but is not yet complete. 

Within these two days I have noticed 
some fields of tobacco, which I do not 
think is a common crop in the districts 
through which I have hitherto marched. 
The llindoostanee name is “ tumbuo- 
•c<w,*’ evidently derived, as well as the 
plant itself, through the Europeans, 
from America. How strange it is that 
tliis worthless drug should have so ra- 
pidly become popular all over the world, 
and among ^x^ople who are generally 
supposed to be most disinclined from 
the adoption of foreign customs 1 

The daroga of Futtehgunge called on 
me in the course of the morning, a fine- 
looking man, with a full black beard, 
and a complexion very little darker 
than a southern European. He brought 
a present of two large geese, and was 
better dressed than most public func- 
tionaries of a corresponding rank in 
India. I asked him to sit down, which 
neatly pleased him. He told me that 
Futtehgunge, which means the Mart of 
Victory, was founded by the Nawab 
Suja ud Dowlah, in memory of the great i 
battle in which the last Patau chief, 
Hafez Kehmut Khan, was slain, and 
which was fought between this place 
and Cuttrah in the year 1776, a little to 
the southward. This unfortunate man 
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was ail excellent sovereign, and the 
country under his government, notwith- 
standing the anarchy which had pre- 
ceded it, was highly cultivated. He 
has been described as a noble warrior 
with a long grey beard, who led his 
cavalry on in a brilliant style against 
the allied armies. When his nobles, at 
the head of their respective clans, either 
treacherous or timid, gave way, he re- 
mained almost alone on a rising ground, 
in the heat of the fire, conspicuous by 
his splendid dress and beautiful horse, 
waving his hand, and vainly eiuleavour:- 
ing to bring back his army to another 
charge, till seeing that all was lost, he 
waved his haiKi once more, gave a 
shout, and giillopcd on the English 
bayonets. He fell, shot through and 
through, and the brutal Suja ud Dowlah 
applied for his body, that it might he 
cut in pieces, and his grc?y head carried 
on a pike through the country. The 
English general, however, had it wrap- 
pe<l in shawls, and sent M'ith due honour 
to his relations. Still a sad stain seems 
to rest on the English name for the 
part they took in this business, and 
this, with the murder of Nundemar, 
and the treatment which the raja of 
Benares met with, are the worst acts of 
Mr. Hastings's administration. 

The noble maugoe-tope w as planted 
by the jemautdar whom Hafez Fehmut 
established here, and is about thirty-six 
years old. These trees begin to decay 
111 about sixty or seventy years, and sel- 
dom last much more than one hundred. 

The daroga was follow ed by the tus- 
siklar, a man of not so splendid an ap- 
pearance, but one whom I saw' by the 
bustle my servants made to receive him, 
was a person of some importance. I 
found, in fact, in the course of such 
conversation as I was able to carry on 
with him, that he w'as of an illustrious 
family, which in ancient times had been 
sovereigns of the greater part of Bohil- 
cuml, but had he<*n displaced by the 
family of Hafez llehmut. He was also, 
in comparison with the people of the 
eastern provinces, a fair man. His 
address was good and gentlemanly, but 
he had little to say, except what related 
to the greatness* of his ancestors, who 
had, he said, reigned at Eampoor. He 
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told me one curious fact, however, that 
the wheat now cultivated in Rohilcutld 
was propagated from seed brought fmm 
England, since the oompiest, by Mr. 
Hawkins. The English at Shahjehan- 
poor had not mentioned this circum- 
stance, though they spoke highly of the 
excellence of the bread made in this 
district. It answers, indeed, the beau 
ideal of Anglo-Indian bread, being ex- 
cessively white, utterly tasteless, and as 
light as a powder-puff ; when toasted 
and eaten dry with tea it is tolerably 
good, but I would as srs^n bestow butter 
ou an empty houey-comb, wliich it mar- 
vellously resembles in dryness, brittle- 
ness, and apparent absence of all nou- 
rishing <iualities. It is lamentable to 
see fine wheat so perversely turned into 
mere hair-powder. The native bread 
is nothing but baked dough, but I like 
it the bcvSt of the two. 'i'he tussildar 
brought as a present three very fine 
Ismbs, which, my own dinner being 
already inovitled fur, I sent to the 
Sepoys and to the other folks of the 
camp. 1 meant to have sent them all 
to the Sepoys, but 1 was assured that 
tM'O would be sufficient for them, so far 
does a very little meat go witli Hindoos, 
and when well mixed up in currie ; it 
is to be owned, liowever, that a con- 
siderable number of the Sepoys were 
likely' to scruple eating meat. 

During the last week we have alnu>st 
every day fallen in with large parties 
of pilgrims, going to or returning from 
the Ganges, as well as considerable 
nuiiiber.s of men bringing water from 
Hurdwar. The greatest proportion of 
the pilgrims are women, who sing in a 
very pleasing, cheerful manner in pass- 
ing near a village or any large assembly 
of people. Once, as they passed my 
tents, their slender figures, long white 
garments, water-pots, and minstrelsy, 
combined with the noble laurel-like 
shade of the mangoe-trees, reminded 
me forcibly of the scene so well repre- 
sented in Milman’s “ Martyr of Anti- 
och,” where the damsels are going to 
the wood in the cool of the day, singing 
their hymns to Apollo. The male pil- 
grims, and those M'ho carry water, c»ll 
out in a deep tone, “ M^adeo B 61 1 
Boll Boll” in which I observed my 
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Hindoo servants and bearers never failed 
to join them. 

My new acquaintance, the tussildar, 
called again in the evening to ask if he 
could do any tiling more lor me, and to 
say he would see me again at the next 
station. I had in the mean time hap- 
pened to find his pedigree and family 
history in Hamilton’s Gazetteer, and 
pleased him much, I believe, by asking 
him which of the six sons of Ali Mo- 
hainmed Khiin he was descended from ? 
He said, “ Nawab Ali Khan and 
added, that his ow'n name was Moham- 
med Kasin Ali Klnin. The father and 
founder of this family, Ali Mohammed 
Khan, was a peasant boy, saved from a 
buniing village, about the year 1720 , 
by Daood Khan, an Affghan or PaUiu 
freebooter, who came into this country 
al)Oiit that time, and after a long course 
of robbery and rebellion, at length be- 
came its sovereign. He adopted the 
foundling, to the jirejudiee of his own 
children, and, on liis decease, Ali Mo- 
hammed siieceeded to the throne, and 
lield it to his death. His six sons, 
as usual in such cases, (]uarrelkd and 
fought. Nawab Ali Khan, the fourth, 
was for some, time the most successful ; 
but all were at length overthrown by 
anotluT chieftain, said to Ix^i of better 
family, Kehinut Khan. He in his tnni 
w.as killed in battle by the English 
and men of Oude ; and thus ended the 
sovereignty of Rohilcund. Of such 
strange materials were those dynasties 
chieliy conjj)08ed on whose ruins tlie 
British empire has’been erected, and so 
easily did “ the sabre’s adventurous 
law” make and mar inonarchs in the 
olden times of HiiuUjstau ! 

A miserable little sickly man, wTapped 
in a ragged blanket, asked t barity, say- 
ings, he w'as going with his wife and 
two children the. pilgrimage to Mecca ! 
What a journey for such a person ! I 
advised him to return home, and serve 
God in his own land, adding, that He was 
everywhere, and might be w'orshipped 
in India as well as by the side of a 
black stone in Hejaz. He smiled in a 
melancholy way, as if he were partly of 
♦he same opinion, but said he had a 
vow. Al home, indeed, he perhaps, to 
judge from bis appearance, left nothjng 
a 
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but beggary. I do uot think tliat tJiis 
pilgrimage is very popular with the 
Jiidian Muf;sulniaiis. This is only the 
fourth person whom 1 have met with 
who appeared to have made it, or to I>e 
engaged in it ; and yet the title of Ila- 
jee, which such persons assume, would, 
apparently, point them out to notice. 

Novertthcr 13. — From Futtehgunge to 
Furreedpoor is seven coss, tlirough a 
country equally well cultivated, and 
rather prettier, as being more woody, 
tlian that wliich 1 saw yesterday. Still, 
however, it is as flat as a carpet. The 
road is very good, and here I will allow 
a gig might travel well, and be a con- 
venience, but it would have made a 
poor figure in the plashy country on the 
other side of Lucknow, and have not 
been veiw serviceable in any part of the 
King of Oude’s territories. We en- 
camped in a smaller grove of inangoe- 
trees than the Ibur or five last had been, 
but the trees themselves were very 
noble. The chief cultivation round ns 
was • cotton. The morning was posi- 
tively cold, and the whole scene, with 
4he exercise of the march, the pictu- 
resque groups of men and animals round 
me, — the bracing air, the ringing of 
birds, the light mist hanging on the 
trees, and the glistening dew, had some- 
thing at once so Oriental and so English, 

I have seldom found anything better 
adapted to raise a man’s animal spi- 
irits, and putSbim in g<K>d temper with 
^himself and all tlie world. How I wish 
those I love were with me I How 
much my M ife would enjoy this sort of 
life, — its exercise, its cleanliness, and 
purity ; its constant occupation, and at 
the same time its comparative freedom 
from form, care, and vexation 1 At the 
same time a man who is curious in his 
eating had better uot come here. Lamb 
and kid (and we get no other flesh) most 
people would soon tire of. The only 
fowls which are attainable are as tough 
and lean as can be desired ; and tlm 
milk and butter are generally seasoned 
with the never-failing condiments of 
Hindostan, smoke and sewt. The milk 
would be very good if the people would 
only milk the cow into one of our ves- 
sels instead of their own ; but this they 
g^erally refuse to do, and refuse witli 


much greater pertinacity than those 
who Jive near the river. These, how- 
ever, are matters to which it is not dif- 
ficult to become reconciled, and all the 
more serious points of warmth, shade, 
cleanliness, air, and water, are at this 
season nowhere enjoyed better than in 
the spacious and well-contrived tents, 
the ample means of transport, the fine 
climate, and fertile regions of Northern 
Hindostan. Another time, by God’s 
blessing, I will not be alone in this 
Eden ; yet I confess there are very few 
people whom I greatly wish to have as 
associates in such a journey. It is only 
a wife, or a friend so intimate as to be 
quite aiiotlier self, whom one is really 
anxious to be with one while travelling 
through a new country. 

The tiissildar called again this after- 
noon, and brought three more lambs or 
goats, I am not sure which, for both 
are calletl “ buckra” here. I, how'ever, 
thought it too bad to take the firstlings 
of his flock in this unmerciful manner, 
and declined them as civilly as I could, 
giving him at the same time a certi- 
ficate of my satisfaction with his atten- 
tions, with my great seal appended — a 
distinction of wliich I have discovered 
the value in native eyes, and mean only 
to give it to gentlefolks. He took his 
leave with a profusion of compliments, 
having got a “ neknamce,” or character, 
ami kept his iimltoii. 

The evening was beautiful, and I 
walked round the village, which, how- 
ever, had nothing in it worth seeing. 

JVoveinber 14. — From Furreedpoor to 
Bareilly is a distance of eight short coss, 
not much more than twelve miles, but to 
the cantonment, in the neighbourhood of 
which my tent was pitched, it is a mile 
and a half less. Mr. Hawkins, the 
senior judge of circuit, had ollered the 
use of a large room in a house of his 
in the immediate neighbourhood of my 
encumpraent, for divine service, and 
I hud the pleasure of finding a nume- 
rous congregation of the civil and mili- 
tary officere, with their families, as well 
as a good many Christians of humbler 
rank, chiefly musicians attached to the 
regiments stationed here, with their 
wives. I had, 1 tliink, sixteen com- 
municants. 
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Bareilly is a poor ruinous town, in a 
pleasant and well-wooded, but still a 
very flat country. I am told, that when 
the weather is clear (it is now hazy) 
the Himalaya mountains are seen very 
distinctly, and form a noble termination 
to the landscape. Nothing, however, 
of the kind is now to be seen, though 
the distance is barely sixty miles. The 
nights and mornings are Iwcomc, really, 
very cold, and in my tent I find a blan- 
ket, a quilt, and iny large cloak, no more 
than enough to keep me coraftwtable. 

November 15. — I breakfasted and 
dined to-day at General Vaarenen’s, 
and met a veiy large family party. 
They are extremely hospitable, kind- 
mannered, and simple-hearted people, 
and the General has seen more of dif- 
ferent parts of India than most men 
whom I have met. After breakfsist I 
had a numl^er of children brought to be 
baptized, three couples to be marrie<l, 
and one young woman, a native, but 
engaged to be married to an English 
soldier, who was a candidate for bap- 
tism. She spoke English a little, though 
imperfectly, and to my surprise was not 
much better acquainted with llinUoo- 
stanee, bi-ing a native of Madras. Her 
intended husband, however, a very re- 
spectiible young man, had evidently 
taken nmch pains to instruct her in her | 
new belief, She repeat etl the substance 
of the Lord’s Prayer and Creed very 
well in English, and afterwards cx- 
laiiied, in answer to my questions, the 
ifler^^^nt clausi s intelligildy in Hindoo- 
stanee. In Telliiga, her husband as- 
sured me, the was very perfect in both. 

I explained to lier myself, as far as our 
means of communication went, and got 
him to explain to her more fully, the 
obligations which she was to take on 
herself in baptism and marriage. For 
tlie former she seemed very anxious, 
and to judge from her extreme serious- 
ness during the ceremony, and tlie 
trembling earnestness with which, both 
in English and Hindoostanee, she made 
the promises, I trust it was not per- 
formed in vain. This day I baptized 
and married her. Her name was Cud- 
jee, but her husband wished that she 
should now he called Susan. These 
ceremonies all took place at General 


Vanrenen’s house, he having good- 
naturedly appointed the people to meet 
me there, as being more roomy than my 
tent, and more centrically situated with 
reference to those who were . likely to 
attend. 

I heard, in the course of conversation^ 
many interesting particulars respecting 
the province of Roliilcund. Mr. Haw- 
kius has been here many years, and 
holds to all intents and purposes the 
situation of civil governor ; he has been 
in India forty-two years, dui’ing wliich 
time he has never returned home, and 
is evidently an extremely useful man 
in his present situation. 1 have not for 
a long time met with any one so inte- 
resting; how I wish she for whom I 
write this may one day see him ! The 
account which he gives of the Rohillas 
is not very flattering. They are a cle- 
ver autl animated race of people, but 
devoid of principle, false, and ferocious. 
Crimes are very numerous, both of 
fraud and violence, and perjury almost 
univei’sal. AVhen he first came here 
the Englisli were excessively disliked, 
and verv tliw w’ould so much as salam 
to eitnejy^tnnwal or magistrate ; at pre- 
sent theyJU’o bnuight into better order, 
and, probably, better reconciled to a 
government, under which their condi- 
tion, so far as tranquillity and the im- 
partial administration of justice extend, 
has been greatly improved, and their 
laud, from a mere deseit^ to which the 
tyram>y of Oude had reduced it, re- 
storetl to its former state of cultivation 
and richness. Hut the country is bur- 
dened with a crowd of lazy, profligate, 
self-called suwarrs, who, though many 
of them are not w’orth a rupee, conceive 
it derogatory to their gentility and Pa- 
tau blood to apply themselves to any 
honest industry, and obtain for the most 
part a precarious livelihood by spong- 
ing on the industrious tradesmen and 
farmers, on wb''*'"' they levy a sort of 
“ black-mail,” or as hangers-on to the 
few’ noble and wealthy families yet re- 
maining in the province. Of these men, 
who have no visible means of mainte- 
nance at all, and no visible occupation 
except that of lounging up and down 
with their swords and shields like the 
ancient Highlanders, whom in many 
R 2 
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res{^cts they much resemble, the num- 
ber is rated at, perhaps, taking all Ro- 
hilcund together, not fewer than one 
hundred thousand ; all these men have 
everything to gain by a change of go- 
vernment, and both Mr. Hawkins and 
General Vaiirenen said they hardly 
knew what it was that kept them down, 
considering the extremely inadequate 
force at present in these provinces. 
Twice, indeed, since the English have 
been in possession, their tenure of the 
country has appeared exceedingly pre- 
carious ; and once, wlien Jeswunt Row 
Ilolcar advanced to the fords of the 
Ganges, the wl’ ^le European population 
of Bareilly were compelled to hike re- 
fuge within the walls of the gaols, which 
they w ere prepared to defend to the last 
extremity. 

The natural remedy for this state of 
things would be to find a vent for a part 
of this superabundant population, by 
raising fcucible regiments, who, as they 
are really faithful to those whose salt 
they eat, would sufficiently keep their 
countrymen in order, and materially 
relieve the regular troops in some of 
their most unpleasant duti<^ They 
should be cavalry, on somerong like 
tlie footing of our yeomanry corps; 
they should be commanded by the judges 
and magistrates, with the aid of an ad- 
jutant and major from the regular army ; 
and should be officered, so far as cap- 
tains and lieuilnants, by the most re- 
spectable of the native gentry. Such a 
measure 1 am the more convinced, the 
more I see of upper India, would very 
greatly contribute to the efficiency of the 
police, and the popularity and perma- 
nency of the Company’s Government. 

A strong impression has lately pre- 
vailed in all these provinces, arising I 
cannot learn how, that the English were 
preparing to evacuate the country. The 
people, with whom Mr. Shore has had 
to deal, have pleaded this to justify their 
rebellion, or, at least, to accmuit for tlieir 
tv'iuerity.* Every movement of troops 


* The foUowinjf circumstance is here <ll- 
hitlcil to, \ stronir hoiiy of freebooters hav- 
tui; committeil various devastations in the 
nei>'libourhood of Sah;tritnpoor, a detachment 
under the command of Captain Youn^' was 
sent 14,'ainst thorn, which was accompunic d by 


and officers towards the east has been 
regarded as a part of the same system 
of abandonment and abdication 7 and it 
is evem thought that my travelling, with 
a certain degree of official splendour, 111 
an opposite direction, as it has attracted 
considerable notice and curiosity among 
the inhabitants of these distant regions, 
has had the effect of giving them more 
favourable thoughts of the security and 
permanency of the British Government, 
November 10 , — I breakfasted and 
passed the day with Mr. Hawkins at 
what he calls his country rhousc, — a 
large and handsome building veiy pret- 
tily situated, with a farm of four hun- 
dred acres round it, little less neat and 
English-looking than if it had been in 
Norfolk. His trees are very fine, but 
the whole view is fiat, though here 
again 1 was told I ought to see the 
mountains. In our return to Bareilly, 
I saw some interesting animals : a fine 
covey of wild peacocks arose at sonte 
little distance ; a iiiniigoose or ichneu- 
mon crossed the track ; and at Mr. Haw- 
kins’s door we found a l)eautiful and 
rare animal of the deer kind, which had 
just been sent him as a present from the 
hills. It is now about the size of a large 
fallow-deer, with upright horns, not 
palmated, but is still young, and is ex- 
pected to grow so tall and stout as to 
bear a saddle. It is of a brown colour, 
mixed with grey and black, and its hair 
very thick, and as coarse and strong as 
hogs’ bristles. Mr. Hawkins said he 
thought it would turn the edge of a 
sword. It is a gentle and tiune crea- 
ture, eating from and licking the hands 
of any one who caresses it. It is called 
goonh, and is considered a groat rarity 
in the plains, though among the mouu- 


tho Honourable F. J. Shore, who held a civil 
employment in that district, with liis suwarrs. 
The 1 anditli lied into ttie fort of Koonj«a, a 
place of considerable strength, which could 
only lie entered by breaching ; at the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Shore a tree whs formed into a 
battering ram, and directed against the gate, 
he himself manning tlie foremost rope. When 
the breach was sufficiently opened, Captain 
Y'oung, Mr. Shore, and another officer entered, 
followed by their men. The contest was se- 
vere, fiom tlie superiority of the enemy's 
force, but decisive. / Mr. Shore was opposed 
to several single combatants, and received 
two sabre wounds in the breast.— F d. 
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tains it is not uncouiinon, and sometimes 
used to carry the children of great men. 
It seems to be as yet unknown to Eu- 
ropean naturalists, at least 1 never heard 
the name, nor saw any drawing like it ; 
were the horns palmated it would most 
resemble the elk, 

1 had been ibr some time in much 
doubt as to the expediency, after the 
many delays which 1 had experienced 
in my journey, of proceeding to Aliiio- 
rah, but what 1 heard during these few 
days at Bareilly determined me in the 
adirmativL*. 'I hough an important sta- 
tion, it has never been visited by any 
clergy man ; and I was very anxious not 
only to give a Sunday to its secluded 
flock, but to ascertain what facilities 
existed for obtaining for them theocca- 
sional visits, at least, of a minister of 
religion, and for eventually spreading 
the Gospel among these luountidneers, 
and bey ond them into I'lnbet and Tar- 
tary. The former of tliese objects I 
have good hopes of being able to accom- 
|>lish ; a residence in these cold and 
i)raeiiig regions may, in many cases, do 
as much good to chaplains and mission- 
aries, exhausted by the heat of the plains, 
as a voyage to Europe would do'; and 
good men may be well employed here, 
who ore unequal to exertion in otlier 
parts of our Eastern empire. To the 
Second there are many obstacles, not 
I’kely, as yet, to be overcome; and in 
encfmntei’ing which consideral)le pru- 
deiici* and moderation will be uect^ssary. 
But there are facilities and encourage- 
ments also, which 1 did not expect to 
find ; and if God spare me life and op- 
portunities, 1 yet hope to see Christian- 
ity revived, through this channel, in 
Countries where, under a corrupted fomi 
indeed, it is said to have once tlourislied 
widely through the labours of the Nes- 
toriaiis.* My opinion as to the advan- 
tage wliich might arise from such a 
visit was fully confirmed; and I found 
reason to believe that late as the season 
w'as, and much as 1 haverfo do, the pre- 


• The Nestorians are a sect of ancient Chris- 
tians, wljo take tlieir narae from Nestorius, 
IVishop of Constantinople, who lived in the 
tilth century, and whose doctrines were spread 
with much zeal thronyli Syri-s, E'jypt, Persia; 
India, Tartary, and China. — JJ d. 


sent is likely to be the best, if not tlie 
only opportunity for such an excursion. 

The •w hole skirt and margin of the 
momitains are surrounded by a thick 
forest of nearly two days* journey, w itJi 
a marshy soil and an atmosphere, dur- 
ing two-thirds of the year, more pesti- 
lential than the Sunderbunds, or the 
grotto Del Cani ; a literal “ belt of 
death,” whicli even the natives tremble 
to go nej^r, and which, during tlie rains 
more particularly, the monkeys tiiem- 
selves are said to abandon. After the 
middle of November this is dry, prac- 
ticable, and safe ; so that tlje very 
delays which have thrown my arrival 
.in liohileund late, have given me an 
opportunity which I may, under the 
usual circumstances of my vi.sitation, 
never have again, of penetrating inu> 
Keniaoon. Above all, everybody 
tells me that, except in a case of real 
necessity, a journey into the Himalaya 
should never be undertaken by women 
and cluldreu : that camels, elephants, 
tents, and palanquins, nay, even horses, 
such as are usually ridden in the plains, 
must be left behind at Bamoury Ghat, 
and tnat-tiothing but mules, mountain- 
pojiies, the “yuk,” or 'i hi bet cow, and 
active unencuinluTcd lbot-pa.ssengers, 
can make their way along the track 
and beside the precipices which are to 
he traversed. I'his, if true, destroys 
much of the hope wh^*h has already 
reconciled me to leav^ig many inte- 
resting si)Ots imvisited, that 1 might 
see them at some future opportunity 
with my w ife and children ; and though 
I have little doubt that these difficulties 
are greatly exaggerated, still it is plain 
that witliout a previous recoiinoitering, 
I could never Uike them such a journey, 
in defiance of such assurances. For 
the present excursion. Captain Satch- 
WL'll, the acting commissary-general of 
the district, promised me the use of 
some mules, w’hich Government were 
sending up to Kemaooii for the public 
service there. Mr. Bouldcrson, the 
collector, ofl'ered me the loan of an able 
and experienced pony ; and I received 
a letter from Mr. Traill, the commis- 
sioner for the affairs of the hill coun- 
tries, otiering me every assistance in 
the last four mountain stages. Under 
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thi*se circumstances I made up my mind 
not to miss the opportunity, and ar- 
ranged to send oil' my tents, ^c. on 
Weiinesday evening, being the earliest 
moment at which my necessary ar- 
rangements could be completed. 

November 17. — This day was chiefly 
taken up in packing. My plan was to 
toke my whole caravan to Bamoury at 


the first rise of the hills, where the air 
is goo{^ and supplies are plentiful, and 
leave them encampe<l there till my re- 
turn. Accordingly 1 sent off in the 
evening the greater part of my escort, 
servants, and animals, retaining only 
ten Sepoys, some bearers, my horse, and 
the suwarree elephant with his mohout 
and coolie. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

BAREILL.Y TO ALMORAII. 

First distant View of the Himalaya ^fouIltains — Sheesh^hur — Visit from Raja and Sons— 
Account of Torrai — “Essence of Owl*’ — ^ Wretchedness of Inhabitants — KiiUennpoor— 
Ti«er Hunt — Ruder poor— Case of Malaria Fever — Hurning the Jungle— Tnndah — Ramoury 
—neemtlifil— -Water Mill— Khaaya Nation— Ramghur— Sikh— Mount Mem— i’ilgrim to 
Hhudrinatli. 


November 18. — I went this morninf^ 
from ]Mr. Hawkins’s house to a village 
named Shiihee, about sixteen miles, 
over a country like all which I had yet 
seen in Rohilcund, level, well cultivated, 
and studded with proves, but offering 
nothing either curious or interesting, 
except the industry with which all the 
rivers ami broolis were dammed up for 
the purposes of irrigation, and conducted 
through the numberless little channels 
and squares of land wliich form one of 
tne most striking peculiarities of Indian 
agriculture. The country is almost 
entirely planted with wheat, with a few 
fields of Indian corn, and the pulse 
called did. I looked out vainly all the 
nmrning for the mountains, w'hich, at 
the distance of fifty miles, for tlie near- 
est range is no further, ouglit eertaiidy 
now to be within sight. All I saw, 
however, was a heavy line of black 
clouds, ill the direction in which I knew 
them to be; and when this gradually 
melted before the rising sun, it was suc- 
ceeded by a grey autuinnal haze, through 
which nothing was distinguishable. 

At Shahee I fouiul Mr. I3oulderson, 
the collector of the district, encarnpcil, 
in the discharge of his annual duty of 
surveying the country, inspecting and 
forwarding the work of irrigation, and 
settling with the Zemindars for their 
taxes. His tent, or.rather his establish- 
ment of tents, was extremely large and 
handsome. That in which he himself 
lived was as spacious as those which 
were first sent me from ( ’awnpoor, wdtli 
glass doors, a stove, and a canvas enclo^ 


sure at one end, which, in Calcutta, 
would have passed for a small com- 
pound. He liad a similar enclosure at 
some little distance, adjoining his ser- 
vants’ tent, for cooking; and, on the 
whole, my tent, a regulation field-offi- 
cer’s, and my whole establishment, which 
1 had till now thought very consider- 
a])le for a single man, looked poor and 
paltry in comparison. For such a jour- 
ney as mine, however, I certainly would 
not exchange with him ; and the truth 
is, that to persons in his situation, who 
have no occasion to go far from home, 
or to make long marches, these luxuries 
are less cumbersome than they would 
Ixj to me; while, on the other hand, 
they pass so much of their time in the 
fields, that a large and comfortable tent 
is to the full as necessary for them as a 
bungalow. Mr. Houlderson had good- 
iiaturcdly waited two days at Shahee to 
give me time to overtake him, and now 
offered to accompany me to the foot of 
the hills at least, if not the first stage 
amongst them. In the -passage of the 
forest, with which he is well acquainted, 
he says he expects to be of service to 
me. He strongly recommends our 
pushing on through the forest in a sin- 
gle march. The distance, he al low's, is 
too great, being twenty-six miles ; but 
he regards it as a less evil to ourselves, 
our attendants, and animals, than re- 
maining a day and night at Tandah, the 
intermediate station, a spot at which no 
season cf the year can be considered as 
quite safe either from fever or tigers. 
Against the former of these dangers 1 
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had been funaished with a set of in- 
structions by Mr, Knight, the station 
Burp^on of Bareilly. Natives, Mr. 
Knight thinks, are more liable to the 
complaint, and recover from it with 
greater dilFiculty, than Europeans, who 
are, in tlie first instance, better protected 
against the damp and unwliolesome air, 
and whose full habit of living, and the 
high temperature of their health, make 
the work of depletion with them at 
once more easy and more efiectiial than 
with men whose pulse is always feeble, 
and wiio sink at once into despondency 
on the attiick of a disease which they 
know to he dungerous. 

As to tigers, tliough we may possibly 
near their roars and see traces of their 
feet, it is not often that they venture 
near the fires of an encampment, or the 
formidable multitude of men which | 
such an encampment as mine presents 
to them. Still, if a tiger shows himself, 
it will, in all probabilitj’^, be atTandah; 
and though 1 should not dislike to see 
the animal in its natural state, 1 am 
bound, for the sake of my half-naked 
and careless followers, and niy nume- 
rous train of animals, still more than 
my own, not to linger twelve hours in 
a spot of so bad reputation. In the day- 
time at tliis sciison, and by those who 
merely pass along the beaten track, 
neither fevers nor tigers are usually to 
be apprcliended. The bitter, indeed, 
on any approaching bustle, keep them- 
selves, at tliose hours, so close in cover, 
that those who seek them fiinl it difficult 
enough to start them. Mr. Boulderson 
is a keen sportsman, and told me seve- 
ral interesting facts respeedng the wild 
animals of this neighbourhood. The 
lion, which was long supposed to l>e 
unknown in India, is now ascertained 
to exist in considerable numbers in the 
districts of Saharunpoor and Loodia- 
nah. Lions have likewise lieen killed 
on this si<le the Ganges in the northern 
parts of Kohilennd, in the neighbour- I 
hood of Moradabad and liarapoor, as 
large, it is said, as the average of those , 
in the neighl>ourhood of the Cape of 
Good Hope. Both lions, where they 
are found, and tigers, are very trouble- 
some to the people of the villages near 
the ibrest, who, having no elephants 


have no very effectual means of attack- 
ing them with safety. The peasantry 
here, however, are not a people to al- 
low themselves to lie devoured without 
resistance, like the Bengalees; and it 
often hapj^ns tliat, when a tiger has 
established himsedf near a village, the 
whole population turn out, with their 
matchlocks, swoi'ds, and shields, to at- 
tack him. Fighting on fbot, and com- 
pelled to dii\^ him from his covert 
by entering and beating the jungle, one 
or two generally lose their lives, luit the 
tiger seldom escapes ; and Mr. Boul- 
derson has seen some skins of animals 
of this description, which bore the 
strongest inarlcs of having been fought 
with, if the expression may be used, 
hand to hand; and were in fact slashed 
all over with cuts of the “ tulwar,” or 
short scimitar. A reward of four 
rupees for every ti^pCT’s head brought 
in is given by (xoveniment; and if the 
villagers of any district report that a 
tiger or lion is in their neighbourhood, 
there are seldom wanting sportsmen 
among the civil or military officers, who 
hear the news with pleasure, and make 
haste to rid them of the nuisance. A 
good shot, on an elephant, seldom fails, 
Muth perfect safety to himsel f, to destroy 
as many of these terrible animals as he 
fulls in with. 

In the afternoon Mr. Boublorson 
took me a drive in his buggy, 'fliis is 
a vehicle in Avhieh all Anglo-Indians 
delight, and certainly its hood is a great 
advantage, by cnaV)ling them to pay 
visits, and even to travel, under a far 
liotter sun than would otherwise be en- 
durable. The country, however, in this 
neighbourhood, and everywhere except 
in the immediate vicinity of the princi- 
pal stations, is strangely unfavourable 
for such vehicles. Our drive was over 
ploughed fields, and soon terminatetl by 
a small but, to us, impassable ravine. 
We had, how'over, a first view of the 
range of the Himalaya, indistinctly seen 
through the haze, but not so indistinctly 
as to conceal the general form of the 
mountains. The nearer hills are blue, 
and in outline and tints resemble pretty 
closely, at this distance, those which 
close in tlie vale of Clwyd. Above 
these rose what might, in the present 
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unfavourable atmosphere, ‘have t»een 
taken for clouds, had not their seat l)een 
so stationary, and their outline so harsh 
and pyranndical, the patriarchs of the 
continent, perhaps the surviving mins 
of a former world, white and glistening 
as alabaster, and even at this distance 
of, probably, one Imndred and fifty 
miles, towering above the nearer and 
secondary range, as much as these last 
(thougli said to be seven thousand six 
hundred feet high) are above the plain 
on which we were stiiuding. I felt in- 
tense delight and awe in looking on 
them, but the pleasure lastetl not many 
miimtes, the clouds closed” in again, as 
on the fairy castle of St. John, and left 
us but the former grey cold horizon, 
girding in tlie green plain of Rohilcund, 
and broken only by scattered tufts of 
peepul and mntigoe-trees. 

Aoremhtr I ‘J. -This morning we 
went seven eoss to Shceshghur, over a 
w’orse cultivated country than the Inst 
day’s stage, and one wliich ha<l, evi- 
dently, suffered much from want of 
rain. ’ The hc'avy and happy fall which 
had given plenty to Oude and the 
D(M)ab did not extend here, and except 
in a f<‘W places, where irrigation had 
been used, the rice amj Indian corn 
had generally failed, and the wiieat and 
barley were looking very ill. Where 
there are rivers or streams, irrigation is 
practised indnstrionsly and snccessfully, 
but there are few vvelis, and they do 
not seem, as in the Dooab and Oude, to 
draA\ w'ater from them by oxen for their 
fields. The rain which falls is, in most 
seasons, said to be sufficient. 

On leaving our encampment we foixleil 
the river Bhag(X)l, and afterwards, once 
or twice, fell in, during onr march, with 
its windings. At last, soon after the 
sun rose, and just as we had reached a 
small rising ground, the mist rolled 
away and showed us again the Hima- 
laya, distinct and dark, with the glo- 
rious icy mountains, tow’ering in a clear 
blue sky, above the nearer range. 
There were four of these, the names of 
three of which Mr. Houlderson knew, 
Bhadrinath, Kedar Nath, and the peak 
above the source of the Ganges, the 
Meru of Hindoo fable. The fourth, to 
Hie extreme right, he did not know, and 


I could not find it in Arrowsiiiith’s map. 
Bhudrinflth, he told me, is reckoned the 
highest. From hence, however, it is 
not the most conspicuous of the four. 
That we saw the snowy peaks at all, 
considering their distance, and that 
mountains twice as high as Snowdon 
intervened, is wonderful. I need hardly 
say that 1 wished for iny wife to share 
the sight with me. But I thought of 
Tandah and the 'I’errai, and felt, on re- 
collection, that I should liave probably 
been in considenible uneasiness, if she 
and the children had been to pass tlie 
intervening itihospi table country, 
Shceshghur is a poor village, on a 
trifling elevation, which is conspicuous 
in this level country. It has a ruinous 
fort on its summit, and altogether, with 
the great surrounding flat and the blue 
hills beliind it, put me in mind of some 
views of Rhuddlan. The Clwydian 
chain, indee<l, is not crowned by such 
noble pinnacles ns Bhadrinath and Gan- 
gotree, Imt I could not help feeling now, 
and 1 felt it still more when I l)egaii to 
attempt to commit the prospect to paper, 
that tlie awe and wonder which I ex- 
perienced were of a very complex cha- 
racter, ajid greatly detached from the 
simple act of vision. The eye is, by 
itself, and without some objects to form 
a comparison, unable to judge of such 
heights at siK*h a distance. Carneth 
IJewellyii and Snowdon, at certain 
times in the year, make really as good 
a picture as the mountains now before 
me: and the reason that I am so much 
more impressed with the presenl view, 
is partly the mysterious idea of awful 
and inaccessible remoteness attached to 
the Indian Caucasus, the centre of 
earth, 

“ Its Altar, unil its Cradle, and its Throne 

and still more the knowledge derived 
from books, that the objects now before 
me are really among the greatest 
earthly works of the Almighty Crea- 
tor’s hands, — the highest spots below 
the moon — and out-topping, by many 
hundred feet, the summit of Cotopasi 
and Chimborazo. 

i 1 had two sets of visitors to-day ; the 
I first were a set of Nach- women, acconi 
I panied by a man, who beat a small 
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drum, and a naked boy, wlio seemed 
tlie son of the elder of the three females. 
The whole party were of the “ cunja,** 
or gipsey caste, with all its most strik- 
ing peculiarities. , The women would 
have been good-looking, had not their 
noses been distorted, and their ears 
lengthened, by the weighty ornaments 
suspended fioni them. Their arms, 
legs, and necks were loaded with rings 
and chains, and their dress was as 
tawdrily fine as their poverty would 
admit of. The man and boy were in 
all respects but clothing the same de- 
scription of animal' which might steal 
a hen or open a gate for a traveller in 
the neighbourhood of Norwood. 1 gave 
them a trifle, but declined seeing their 
performance. The second set of vi- 
sitors were an old i*aja and three sons 
and a grandson, who were introduced 
by Mr. Boulderson. Their ancestor 
had possessed a considerable territory, 
hut the Patan wars had lowered them 
down to simple, and far from wealthy’ 
landowners, whose main dependance is, 
at present, on a pension of four thou- 
sand s. rupees a year, allowed them by 
the Company. The raja was a homely, 
cheerful old man, with a white beard 
and umisiially fair complexion; andex- 
cpptlng the few swords and shields in 
his train, neither he nor his sons had 
much which differed from the English 
idea of respectable yeomen. Their visit 
was not long : I gave them, at taking 
leave, lavender-water by way of pawn 
and attar ; and the old raja (on account 
of the supposed sanctity of my cha- 
racter, in which I heartily wish 1 more 
accorded with their ideas of me) de- 
sired me to lay my hand on his back 
and that of his sons, and bless them. 
His business with Mr. Boulderson 
chiefly respected an embankment which 
he wished to make on the neigh^uring 
small river Kullee, in order to throw 
the water over many acres of land, 
some of which we had crossed, which 
were now altogether dependant on rain, 
and sometimes, as in the present year, 
unproductive. The embankment had 
been commenced, but was opposed by 
the Nawfi,b of Rampoor, a descendant 
of Ali Mohammed Khan, already inen- 
tionedf and who still holds a very pro- 


ductive jaghire, as large as an English 
c6unty, extending from the neighbour- 
hood ^of Moradabad almost to the foot 
of these mountains, lie maintained 
that the proposed work would drown 
some of his villages. We went in the 
afternoon to see the place ; and I endea- 
voured, by the help of a very rude ex- 
tempore levelling instrument, made of 
the elephant-ladder, four bamboos, and 
a weighted string, to ascertain the real 
course which the water would take, and 
how high the dam might be raised 
without danger of mischief. My ap- 
paratus, rude as it was, was viewed 
with much wonder and reverence by 
these simple people ; and as I kept on 
the safe side, 1 hope I did some good, 
or, at least, no harm by my advice to 
them. The ryuts of the Nawab, indeed, 
as well as the raja and his sons, pro- 
fessed themselves perfectly satisfied 
with the line proposed. 

Mr. Boulderson said he was sorry to 
learn from tlie raja, that he did not 
consider the unhealthy season of the 
Terrai as yet quite over. lie, there- 
fore, proposed that we should make a 
long inarch of above twenty miles the 
following day to Ituderpoor, in order to 
l)e as short a time in the dangerous 
country as possible. I was, for several 
reasons, of a different opinion. My 
people and Sepoys had already had two 
long marches through very bad and 
fatiguing roads. That to Ruderpoor 
was described as worse than any which 
we had yet seen. As Ruderpoor is 
reckoned only a shade less dangerous 
than Tandah, to halt there on the Sun- 
day would be impossible, and we should 
have on that day also a march of 
twenty-five miles through the forest to 
Bamoury. Besides my reluctance to 
subject the men to so great fatigue on 
such a day, I had always understood 
that lassitude was among the most pow- 
erful predisposing causes to fever, and 
I could not think, without uneasiness, 
of any of them being tired out and 
lagging behind in so horrible a country. 
The direct way to Ruderpoor lay through 
the Nawah’s territory, and Maiipoor, 
tlie intervening station, was by no means 
a desirable one, eijjier from its air or 
the mutinous cliaracter of its inhabit- 
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ants. A little to the right, however, 
was a village named Kulleaiipoor, with- 
in the Company’s border, and at least 
not more unwholesome than its neigh- 
bours. The distance was eight or nine 
short coss, which would do noboily any 
harm. There would remain a stage of 
six or seven miles to Ruderpoor on 
Sundaj^, which might be done without 
any nightly travelling, and leave both 
men and cattle fresh next morning for 
our long march to the mountains. For 
Europeans there was in eitlier place 
little risk ; our warm clothing, warm 
tents, elevated bedsteads, mosquito-nets 
(a known preservative against mala- 
ria), and our port wine, would probably 
I>e sufficient safeguards, but for the pmir 
fellows who sleep on the ground, and 
are as careless of themselves as chil- 
dren, it behoved me to tiike thought, 
and Mr. Foulderson, for the reasons 
which I have mentioned, agreed with 
me in the opinion that Kulleanpoor 
should bo our next stage, 

I asked Mr. lioulderson if it wTre 
true that the monkeys foixxJv these 
woods during the unwholesome montlis. 
lie answered that not tlie inoiiKeys 
only, hut everything wliieh ha<l the 
breath of life, instinctively deserts them, 
from the licginuingof April to Octc'ber. 
The tigers go up to the liills, the ante- 
lopes and wild hogs make incursions 
into the cultivated plain ; and tliose per- 
sons, such as Dak-bearers, or military 
officers, who are 'obliged to traverse the 
forest in the intervening months, agree 
that not so much as a bird can be heard 
or seen in the frightful solitude. Yet 
during the time of tlie heaviest rains, 
while the water falls in torrents, and 
the cloudy sky tends to prevent evapo- 
ration from the ground, the forest may 
be passed with tolerable safety. It is 
in the extreme heat, and immediately 
after the rains have ceased, in May, 
the latter end of August, and the early 
part of September, that it is most deadly. 
In October the aiiiinals return ; by the 
latter end of that mqiith the wood- 
cutters and the cowmen^'l^gs^in venture, 
though cautiously. From ue middle 
of November to Mmrch, troops pa^ and 
repass, and with common precaution no 
risk is usually apprehended. 


25 \ 

November 20.— The way to Kulloaii* 
poor turned out exceedingly bad, rugged, 
and intersected by nullahs and “ gools,’* 
or canals for the purpose of irrigation, 
so that our baggage, though sent off at 
five in the evening of the 1 9th, did not 
arrive till five tlie next morning, and 
both camel-drivers and Sepoys com- 
plained a good deal. It turned out, 
however, that they had been themselves . 
partly to blame, in not, according to 
my directions, taking a guide, and con- 
sequently losing their way. The country 
is by no means ill-cultivated thus far, 
hut as we approach the forest it gra- 
dually grows marshy and unwhole- 
some, and the w hole horizon, at some 
little distance, was wrapped in a thick 
white mist, which Mr. Houldersou called 
“ Essence of Owl,” the native name for 
the malaria fever. The villages which 
w'e passed were singularly wretched, 
though there is no want of materials 
for building, and the rate of land is very 
low. It seems, however, as if the an- 
nual ague and fever took away all 
energy from the inhabitants, and pre- 
vented their adopting those simple 
means oi ary and well-raised dw’el lings, 
and sulDcient clothing, which Would go 
fur to secure their health and life. They 
are a very ugly and miserable race of 
human beings, with large heads and 
particularly prominent ears, fiat noses, 
tumid bellies, slender limbs, and sallow 
complexions, and have scarcely any 
garments but a blanket of black wool. 
Most of them have matchlocks, swords, 
and shields, however; and Mr. Jloul- 
derson pointed out two villages, near 
which we passed«i which had last year 
a deadly feud, ending iu a sort of 
pitched battle, in which nine irien were 
killed, and several wounded. It was 
necessary to despatch a corps of Sepoys 
to the spot to settle the quarrel, by 
bringing a fbw of the ringleaders on 
both sides to justice. So expert are men, 
even when most wretched, in finding 
out ways and means of mutually in- 
creasing their misery ! 

The only satisfaction to be derived 
from a journey through such a country, 
is to look steadily at Sie mountains be- 
yond it, which increase as we advance 
in apparent magnitude and beauty. The 
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snowy peaks, indeed, are less and less 
distinguishable; but the nearer range 
rises into a dignity and grandeur which 
I by no means was prepared for, and is 
now clearly seen to be itself divided 
into sevenil successive ridges, with all 
the wildest and most romantic forms of 
ravine, forest, crag, and precipice. They 
are now perceptihly aiul obviously, even 
to the (^ye, the highest mountains I ever 
saw sufficiently near to judge of them. 
There may be some peaks of the Nor- 
wegian Alps, such as Dovre and Fille 
Fiel, and there are, as is, I believe, as- 
certained, soine (K>ints of Caucasus 
whicli considerably surpass them, and 
take a middle place between them and 
the giants in tlieir rear, but the general 
chain of Norwegian hills, so far as 1 
can recollect, does not equal these now 
before me ; and the white peaks of Cau- 
casus 1 saw only from a great distance. 
Notwithstanding the height, however, 
of this secondary chain of tlie Hima- 
laya, I could see no snow on it, but 
Mr. Boublerson assured me that in a 
few weeks more it would be pretty 
plentifully powtlgred, and the probabi- 
lity was that even now 1 should have 
some showere of snow in my passage. 
On the northern side of the hills he had 
known snow lie till the latter end of 
May, when nothing could l>e more 
strange and sudden than the change in 
the feelings of a traveller descending 
frt)ni those regions to the hot winds and 
fiery furnace of the plains. 

At the foot of the lowest hills a long 
black level line extends, so black and 
level that it might seem to have been 
drawn with ink and a ruler. This is 
the forest from which we are still re- 
moved several coss, though the country 
already begins to partake of its insa- 
lubrity. It is remarkable that this in- 
salubrity is said to have greatly in- 
creased in the last fifteen years. Before 
that time Ituderpoor, where now the 
soldiere and servants of the police 
thanna die off so fast that they can 
scarcely keep up the establishment, 
was a large and wealthy place, inha- 
bited all the year through without dan- 
ger or disease. Nay, Tanaah itself, 
ten years back, was the favourite and 
safe resort of sportsmen from Bareilly 


and Moradabad, who often pitched 
their tents there, without injury, fop 
ten days together. The forest was, in 
fact, under a gradual process of re- 
claimer; the cowmen and woodmen 
were pushing their incursions farther 
every year, and the plain where we 
were now travelling, though always 
liable to fever and ague, was as popu- 
I lous and habitable as many other parts 
I of India where no complaints are heard. 
The unfavourable change is imputed 
by the natives themselves to depopula- 
tion; and they are no doubt pliiloso- 
phically right, since there seems to be 
a preservative in the habitation, culti- 
vation, nay, perlia})S in the fires, the 
breath, and society qf men, \vhich neu- 
tralizes malaria, even in countries na- 
turally most subject to it. The instance 
of Rome and its adjacent territory is 
exactly a .similar one, and I recollect 
being told that in proportion to the 
number of empty houses in a street, 
the malaria always raged in it. The 
depopulation of these countries arose 
from the invasion of ^lecr Khtln, in 
1805. He then laid waste all these 
Pergunnahs, and the population, once 
so checked, lias never recovered itself. 
There was, indeed, in former times, a 
cause which no longer exists, which 
tended materially to keep np the stock 
of inhabitants in the Terrai, inasmuch 
as, from the nature and circumstances 
of their countiw, the^'^ were free from 
many of tlie oj)pi’es^i(4is to which the 
other peasants of Rohllcund were liable, 
paying very light taxes, and living 
almost as they pleased under the pa- 
triarchal government of their own ra- 
jas. Their taxes are still light enough, 
but the hand of the law is, under the 
present Government, felt here as in 
other parts of the province; and as the 
inhabitants of the more wholesome dis- 
trict have fewer motives than formerly 
to fly from their homes to these marshes, 
so the inhabitants of the marshes them- 
selves have less powerful reasons for 
clinging to their uncomfortable birth- 
place, and the tide of emigration u 
turned into a conti*ary direction. 

Kulleanpoor (tlm town of granaries) 
is a very wretched^lace, but stands on 
an apparently dry and open plain, with 
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one or two clumps of fniU-trees, where, 
certainly, I should not have suspected 
any tiling amiss in the air. At this 
time of the year there probably is no- 
thing unwholesome; and all the year 
round, the i)eople of tlie place said, 
both its air and -water bore a better 
character than most of its neighbours. 
Many of them, however, looked very 
sickly, and the thannadar, who came i 
to pay his compliments, was yellow as 
gold, with his nails as blue as if he 
had been poisoned, and shaking piti- 
fully in the cold fit of the country fever, 
which had, he said, hung on him for 
some months back. Here, indeed, as 
in other aguish countries, the disease 
often kills very slowly, and many per- 
sons have a regplar attack every May, 
which leaves tirem wretchedly weak in 
November, and fj*om the efiects of 
which they have just time to recover 
before the fatal month comes round 
again. ‘With others, however, it is far 
less ctTcinonious, and assumes, from 
the beginning, a typims form, which 
seldom leaves the patient many days in 
suspense. Mr. Houlderson has had it 
twice ; the second tiine he was left by 
it ill so had a state of health as to make 
it necessary for him to go to the Cape. 
Ily his account it is precisely an inter- 
mittent fever, but of the worst kind, 
resembling, in most of its symptoms, 
that of Waicheren and the ISunder- 
bunds, and arising from nearly the 
same circumstances of soil and climate 
whicli D’ay be supposed to produce the 
latter. 

The natives have a singular notion 
that it is not the air but the water of 
these countries which produces “ Owl." 
The water is certainly not clear or well- 
tasted, either at Sheeshghur or Kul- 
leanpoor, and Mr. Bouldei*son has 
brought a stock of Bareilly water for 
our own drinking. I cannot, howeve**, 
see anything about it which is likely 
to do so much mischief, and the notion 
is an unfortunate one, inasmuch as it 
leads them to neglect all precautions 
against the other and more formidable 
causes of disease. 1 have tents suffi- 
cient to shelter all the people who ac- 
company me, and I hwi offered, at 
Sheeshghur, if the Aepoys found them- 


selves crowded, to receive the Soubah- 
dar, and some of the non-commissioned 
officers, at night, under my own tent. 
Yet it was with great difficulty that I 
could persuade eitlier them or the camel- 
drivers to forsake their favourite system 
of sleeping with their heads wrapped 
up, but with the greater part of tlieir 
clothes olf, in the open air, round their 
fires. They were exceedingly unwill- 
ing to pitch their tents at all, saying, it 
did not signify, that the fog did no 
harm, and the water was the cause of 
all the mischief. In fact there was 
good reason to hope, from wliat we 
learned at Kulleanpoor, that the mis- 
chief was over for the present year, 
and that our old raja of yesterday had 
been indulging in the very usual 
amusement of making matters as bad 
as possible. 

1 had to-day, again, a princely visitor, 
in the KajaGounnan Sin^.'h, another of 
these Ixirder chieftains, whose father, 
“Lall Singh "XRtid Lion), had been 
sovereign of all Kemaoon, till he was 
driven by the Gorkhas to take shelter 
within the Company’s border. Govern- 
ment gave him a jaghire of eight vil- 
lages in the Terrai, and his son holds a 
Zemindarrh? of twelve or thirteen more. 
On the conquest of Kemaoon by the 
British arms, they had hoped to be re- 
instated, hut the conquerors found it 
convenient, according to our usual po- 
licy in the East, to act as much as 
possible on the principle of maintaining 
things as they found them. And their 
cousin, the raja, whom the Gorkhas 
had set up, was confirmed in the same 
dependant sovereignty which he held 
under them. Gourman Singh*s claim 
to the throne is, however, disputed, and 
with apparent justice, by another cousin, 
the son of his father's elder brother, 
who has a house near Euderpoor. The 
existence of this person, then a child, was 
unknown, when the appointments and 
jaghircs of old Lall Singh were conti- 
nued to his son, and he remained in great 
poverty till two or tliree years ago, when 
a pension was ^ven him also. Indefed, 
Gourman's title of Singh is a proof that 
he was of the second house, the elder, 
or royal branch, having the title of 
Chund. Lall Singh was, however, a 
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great favourite with all the English in 
these parts. Mr. Hawkins and Mr. 
Boulderson both spoke of him as one of 
the finest old men whom they had seen, 
with considerable talent, an uncommon 
degree of dimity in his air and coun> 
tenance, and one of the most heavenly 
tempers that can be conceived. Though 
by no means deficient in firmness, he 
was never known to utter an angry 
word, or to punish any of his depend- 
ants till a day and night had intervened 
to give time for reflection. With nar- 
row means he was splendidly charitable 
to the poor ; and, in fact, as good and 
holy a man (a male Alia Bhaee) as his 
very imperfect religion would enable 
him to become. He was regarded as a 
saint both by Hindoos and Mussulmans, 
and a message from him would have 
brought together all the population of 
the ^rder, from the Ganges to the 
Lohoo Ghat, to lay down their lives in 
any cause which he might favour. He 
behaved with admirable fidelity to the 
English on all occasions, but he was 
almost ruined by Mecr Kh3.n*8 irnip- 
tion. It was, however, partly made up 
to him by a pension, to himself and his 
son, of 10,000 rupees, and the latter is 
considered as wealthy. 

The young raja had been descril)ed 
to me as a fine animated man, with 
whom I should be much pleased, but I 
saw him under unfavourable circum- 
stances. lie had had the same fever with 
the rest of the world, was looking very 
yellow, and, as Mr. Boulderson said, 
unusually silent and out of spirits. His 
manners and ajipearance were, how- 
ever, gentlemanly, and his show of at- 
tendants far greater than that of the 
poor raja of Sheeshghur. He expressed 
nis intention of meeting us again at Ba- 
moury, at the foot of his own hills, and 
wanted Mr. Boulderson to accompany 
him from thence to a village which, 
though actually on the verge of the 
forest, he recommended as more healthy 
and l)etter adapted for a civil and mili- 
tary station than Buderpoor. Ruder- 
poor is, indeed, his property, and Mr. 
Boulderson observed, that he was evi- 
dently very anxious to remove the 
thanna to some distance. The young 
nau said that people in this country 


liked to live without trouble or , inter- 
ference ; that the police were now con- 
tinually requiring their attendance 
either as witnesses or arbitrators ; that 
they sometimes got subpoenas as far as 
to Bareilly ; that, in short, when the at- 
torney was added to the agim, the place 
became insupportable, and that unless 
his tenants were left to themselves, they 
would all desert their homes. 

He mentioned, in the course of con- 
versation, that there was a tiger in an 
adjoining tope, which had done a good 
deal of mischief, that he should have 
gone after it himself had he not been 
ill, and bad he not thought that it would 
be a fine diversion for Mr. Boulde^•^on 
and me. 1 told him I was no sports- 
man, but Mr. Bouldersoif s eyes sparkled 
at the name of tiger, and he expressed 
great anxiety to beat up his quarters in 
the afternoon. Under such circum- 
stances I did not like to deprive him of 
his sport, as he would not leave me by 
myself, and 'went, though with no in- 
tention of being more than a spectator. 
Mr. Boulderson, however, advised me 
to load my pistols for the sake of defence, 
and lent me a very fine double-bar- 
relled gun for the same purpose. We set 
out a little after three on our elephants, 
with a servant behind each howdah 
carrying a large chattah, which, how- 
ever, was almost needless. The raja, 
in spite of his fever, made his appear- 
ance too, saying that he could not bear 
to be left behind. A number of people, 
on foot and horseback, attended ft’om 
our own caini) and the neighbouring 
villages, and the same sort of interest 
and delight was evidently excited which 
might Ije produced in England by a 
great coursing party. The raja was on 
a little female elephant, hardly bigger 
than the Durham ox, and almost as 
shaggy as a poodle. She was a native 
of the neighbouring wood, where they 
are generally, though not always, of a 
smaller size than those of Bengal and 
Chittagong. He sat in a low howdah, 
with two or three guns ranged beside 
him ready for action. Mr, Boulderson 
had also a formidable apparatus of mus- 
kets and fowling-pieces projecting over 
his mohout's beat!. We rode alwut two 
miles, across a plain covered with long 
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jungle-grass, which very much put me 
in mind of the country near the Cuban. 
Quails and wild fowl rose in great num- 
bers, and beautiful antelopes were seen 
gcudding away in all directions. With 
them our party had no quarrel ; their 
flesh is good for little, and they are in 
general favourites both with native 
and English sportsmen, who feel dis- 
inclined to meddle with a creature so 
graceful and so harmless. 

At last we came to a deeper and 
more marshy ground, which lay a little 
before the tope pointed out to us ; and 
while Mr. Ifoulderson was doubting 
whether ^ve should pass through it, or 
skirt it, some country people came nin- 
iiiiig to say tljat the tiger had 1)eeu 
tracked there that morning. W e there- 
fore went in, keeping line as if we liad 
been beating for a hare, through grass 
so high tliat it reached up to the howdah 
of my elephant, though a hill one, and 
almost hid the raja entirely. We had 
not gone far before a very large ani- 
mal of the deer kind sprung up just 
bef(»re me, larger than a stag, of a dusky 
brown colour, with spreading, but not 
palmated horns. Mr. lioulderson said 
it was a “ I'lehr ” a species of elk ; that 
this was a yo g one, but that they 
sometimes gicw to an immense size, so 
that he had stood upright between the 
tips of their iionis. He could have shot 
it, but did not like to fire at present, 
and said it was, after all, a pity to med- 
dle with such harmless animals. The 
mohr accordingly ran off unmolested, 
rising with splendid bounds np to the 
very top of the high jungle, so tliat his 
whole body and limbs were seen from 
time to time above it. A little further, 
another rose, wliich Mr. lioulderson 
said was the female ; of her I had but 
an imperfect view. The sight of these 
curious animals had already, liowever, 
well repaid my coming out, and from 
the animation and eagerness of every- 
body round me, the anxiety with which 
my companions looked for every w’av- 
ing of the jungle-gi’ass, and tht; conti- 
nued calling and shouting of the horse 
and foot behind us, it was impossible 
not to catch the contagion of interest 
and enterprise. 

At last the elephants ail drew up 


tlieir trunks :uto the air. began to roar, 
and to stamp violently with their fore- 
feet, the raja’s little elephant turned 
short round, and in spite of all her mo- 
hout could say or do, took up her post, 
to the raja’s great annoyance, close in 
the rear of Mr. lioulderson, 7^he other 
three (for one of my baggage elephants 
had conic out too, the inoliout, tliough 
unarmed, not caring to miss the show) 
went on slowly but boldly, with their 
ti-unks raised, tlieir ears expanded, and 
their sagacious little eyes bent intently 
forward. “We are close upon him, 
said Mr. lioulderson ,* “ lire where you 
sec the long grass shake, if he rises be- 
fore you.'* J ust at that moment my ele- 
phant stamped again violently. “ There, 
there,’* cried tlie mohoiit, “ I saw his 
head !’* A sliort roar, or rather loud 
growl, followed, jind 1 saw immediately 
belbi*e my elephant’s head the motion 
of some large animal stealing aM^ay 
tlirough the grass. I fired as direefod, 
and, a moment after, seeing the motion 
still more plainly, fired the second bar- 
rel. Another short growl follojre«l, the 
motion was immediately quickened, and 
was soon lost in the more distant jungle 
Mr. lioulderson said, “ 1 should not 
wonder if you hit him tlmt last time ; 
at any rate we .shall drive him out of the 
cover, and tlien 1 will take care of him.” 
In fact, at that moment, tlie crowd of 
horse and foot specbitors at the jungle 
side l>cgan to run off in all directions, 
Wc went on to the place, but found it 
was a false alarm, and, in fact, we had 
st'cn all w e were to see of him, and went 
twice more through the jungle in vain. 
A large extent of high grass stretched 
out in one direction, and this we had 
now not sufficient daylight to explore. 
Ill fact, that the animal so near me was 
a tiger at all I have no evidence but 
its grow l, Mr. Boulderson’s belief, the 
assertion of the mohout, and what is, 
perhaps, more valuable than all the rest, 
the alarm expressed by the elephants. I 
could not help feeling some apprehen- 
sion that my firing had robbed Mr, 
lioulderson of his shot, but he assured 
me that I was quite in rule ; that in 
such sport no courU^sies could be ob- 
served, and that the animal, in fact, 
rose before me, but that he should him- 
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said, If I harmed any living creature. foes, for Mr, Boulderson said the scratch 
I asM Mr. Boulderson, on our re- of a tiger was sometimes venomous as 
turn, whether tiger hunting was gene- that of a cat is said to be. But this did 
rally of this kind, which I could not not often happen, and in general ner- 
help comparing to that chace of bubbles sons wounded by his teeth or claws if 
which enables us in England to pursue not killed outright, recovered easily 
an otter. In a jungle, he answered, it enough. 

must always be pretty much the same, November 21. — Our road to-(lay was, 

inasmuch as, except under very pecu- though intersected by two or three 
liar circumstances, or when a tiger felt water-courses, ratlier less rugged than 
himself severely wounded, and was the day before. The country, however, 
roused to revenge by despair, his aim is dismal enough, leaving everywhere 
was to remain couceah3d, and to make the marks of having been cultivated at 
off as quietly as possible. It was after no distant period, but now almost all 
he had broken cover, or when he found overgrown with a rank vegetation of a 
himself in a situation so as to be fairly dusky, poisonous-looking plant, some- 
at bay, that the serious part of the sport thing like nightshade, and tall jungle- 
begaij, in which case he attacked his grass, often considerably higher than 
enemies boldly, and always died light- the head of/i man on horseback, through 
iug. He added that the lion, though which we pushed our way like Gulliver 
not so l^rge or swift an animal as the in the Patiigonian corn-field. At last, 
tiger, was generally stronger and more we emerged on a somewhat higher and 
cotiragcous. ^ Those wIiiqIi have been drier gi’ound, where were some of the 
killed it) India, instead of running away largest peepul-trees I ever saw, but still 
when pursued through a jungle, seldom ofiering a wild and dismal shade choked 
seem to think its cover necessary at all. up below with the vile underwood 
When tliey see their enemies approach- which I have mentioned, and a narrow 
ing, they spring out to meet them, open- and boggy path winding through it. 
mouthed, in the plain, like the boldest On the other side we found ourselves 
of all animals, a mastiff dog. They are among ill-cultivated rice-fields, beyg^d 
til us generally shot with very little which was a magnificent range of man- 
trouble, but if they are missed or only goe-topes, and some tombs and temples 
slightly wounded, they are fruly for- peeping out from among them. On my 
midabie enemies. Though not swift, expressing some surprise to see these 
they leap with vast strength and vio- appearances of wealth and splendour at 
lence, and their large heads, immense Ruderpoor, Mr. Bouldersoii observed 
paws, and the great weight of their body that I should soon change my opinion, 
forwards, often enable them to spring on We found, in fact, on drawing nearer, 

the head of the largiist elephants, and all the usual marks of a diminished and 
fairly pull them down to the ground, sickly population, a pestilential climate, 
riders and all. When a tiger springs and an over-luxuriaiit soil. The tombs 
on an elephant, the latter is generally and temples were all ruins, the houses 
able to shake him off under his feet, and of the present inhabitants, some two or 
then woe be to him ! The elephant three score of wretched huts, such as 
either kneels on him and crushes him even the gipseys of the open country 
at once, or gives him a kick which would hardly shelter in ; the people 
breaks half his ribs, and sends him fly- sate huddled together at their doors, 
ing perhaps twenty paces. The ele- wrapped in thqir black blankets, and 
phants, however, are o^n dreadfully cowering round little fires, with pale 
torn, and a large old tiger sometimes faces and emaciated limbs, while the 
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self have ^red witliout scmple if he 
bad seen the rustle of the grass in time. 
Thus ended my first, and probably my I 
Ij^t, essay in the “ field sports” of In- 
dia, in which I am much mistaken, 
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clings too&attobe thus dealt with In 
tbsca^ It o^n happens that the ele- 
phant himself falls, from pain or from 
the hope of rolling on his enemy, and 
the people on his back are in very con- 
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roves which looked so beautiful at a 
istance, instead of offering, as mangoe- 
topes do in well-peopled and cultivated 
spots, a fine open shade with a dry turf 
and fresh breeze beneath it, were all 
choked up with jungle and nightshade, 
like the pecpul-ti’ees we ha<l lately 
passed airiongst, IMr. lloulderson said 
that every time he lual l>eeii here before 
he had- found tigers in tliese topes, and 
that he would liave now sent an elephant 
or two through tlie bushes hy way of 
j)rceautioii, had he not known, from the 
testimony of the llajah Gourmaii Singli, 
that there was no other in the ncigh- 
hourhood hut tliat, whieh we had pur- 
sued tlte day before, and whieh was four 
or five miles off'. 

With all this liuder[)Oor is a very 
striking, and, in many n.'spects, a Iteau- 
tiful spot. The soil is evidently of an 
exulxu’ant riehness. 7'lie grass far 
overto()ped tlie miseralde houses; tlie 
few slovenly fields of wheat and 
“ badgerow,” a kind of maize, were 
uneommonly strong, ffourisliing, and 
luxuriant. The plantains m i!»e gar- 
dens wtU’e the ml lest junl broadest 1 liud 
ever seen, and the ea.'*t(n’-oiI plant, t)je 
prickly pear, and the aloe, fornwxi 
thickets of impenetrable solidity. A 
bright and rippling stream, which I 
should never have suspected of } ielding 
unwholesonif' water, ran round tlie vil- 
lage; and our tents were pitehed on a 
gi'assy lawn, eaten down by cattle, and 
therefore not trouhlesf-mely higli, under 
the shade of some (uxormous old mari- 
goe-trees, and commaiuling a very ad- 
vantageous view of the mountains, of 
whieh, liowevei', tlie nearer ranges 
were now all whieh were visible. Here 
again we tbiind the village magistrate 
ill of fever and ague, too ill indeed to 
come out to meet us. The second in 
authority, who hrought his apology’ and 
nuzzur, said, however, tliat no new 
fevers were likely to be eontraeted now, 
the cold season having set in, and the 
people having begun to go out to hum 
the jungles. After breakfast I read 
prayers with Mr. Boulderson ami Ab- 
dul lali ; and when the day grew warm 
the head man of the village v entured 
out to call on me, and beg for some me- 
dicine, He was a deeent-lo king man, 
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very neatly and cleanly drc*ssed, but 
looking grievously ill, and I ffelt very’ 
sorry that I had so little skill to lielp 
him. flis fever had been on him some 
time, and be had hot and cold fits every 
alternate day, hut both increased at 
each return in violence and duration. 
1 made him sit dpwn, which he was 
very unwilling to do, though (|uite unfit 
to stand, and he told me his case very 
clearly and intelligibly. His hot lit 
was then on him, liis pulse high, and 
his tiMigue white, with a little mixture 
of yellow. No saffron could he yellower 
tlnm his skin. 1 would have given 
liini an emetic, hut was afraid, and 
judged beside tliat his complaint had 
been too long oii him to receive lienefit 
from it. I therefoi’e j.'ave him some 
calomel pills, hidiling Iiim take two as 
soon as he got honu*, and one or two 
every day the fever returned, giving 
him, for the intermitting days, a bottle 
of decoction of gentian, having scarcely 
any bark by me. Kotliiiig could he 
more grateful than he seemeil ; and I 
am sure that, if faith in a remedy is 
likely’ to contriimte to its ellieaey, tliat 
re<iui.site .'it least was not wanting in 
him. Mr. n.niklersoii afterwards told 
me that gentiaii was a usual and valu- 
able medieine in the malaria fever. 

We walked about a little iii the after- 
noon, and finished our day with even- 
ing prayers. 

A'orenilicr 22.— The march between 
Ruderpoor and Harnouiy is not one 
which can with propriety he made by 
night, and we therefore kept our tents 
and people rjuiet till four o’clock in the 
morning, W’hen tliey all, as 1 tlieii sup- 
posed, set off' in admirable military 
order, with advanced and rear guard, 
and main body, the voiieralile Soubah- 
dar on his little pony in the centre. 
Mr. 110111(101*5011 could not conveniently 
march .so soon, and on my tent being 
pulled down I went to one of his, whicli 
he meant to leave at If uderpoor to await 
his return, and read and wrote till he 
was ready for breakfast at half-past 
seven ; at eight we ourselves started on 
our elephants, and under tlie shade of 
chattahs, which protected us quite suf- 
ficiently from the sun. In fact, on an 
elephant’s back a traveller is so well 
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raised al)Ove the reflected heat of the 
plain, and gets so much of whatever 
iireeze is stirring, that, at this time of 
the year, and in these latitudes, 1 slnmld 
care little for the sun even at the hottest 
time of the day. 

Our road lay along an elevated cause- 
way, across an open marshy plain, with 
many marks of tonner cultivation, but 
all now neglected except as pasture. 
Just as we were setting out the Rajah 
(ionrman Singh joined us on his little 
elephant, with a small train ofsuwarrs 
and p.-oiis armed with matchlocks, and 
hringing with him a brace of florikens, 
which he hud shot tlie j)revious day. 
1 ha<l never seen tlic bird before; it is 
something larger than a hluek-eock, 
with brown and black plumage, and 
evidently of the bustard species. We 
lliiis went on about live miles, when to 
my great v(*xation I found the mules, 
wiiich 1 supposed were half-way to Ba- 
moury, gnizing by the road-side, and 
the muleteers sitting huddled up in their 
blankets ; 1 found that, out of pure lazi- 
ness, and not lilving to set otf so soon as 
four o’clock, these peopbi, \^u) were 
encamped a little separate from the rest, 
had eluded AlKlullali's vigilance, anil 
had not set olf with the cofila; that one 
of the mules had broken bis girth at the 
spot where 1 found them, and that, on 
ttie pretence that they were unable to 
mend it, they had tlms stopped short, 
in about as had ti place as they could 
have selected. My niohout undertook 
to mend the girth, which operation iii- 
di‘ed was only that of tying a fresh 
knot on a piece of rope, and I scolded 
them Oil us well as I could, in which 
the moliout joined me, asking them if 
they meant to remain all night in the 
forest. They evidently heartily dis- 
liked the journey on which they were 
going, anil one of their original uuiii- 
ber had liescrted two nights before. I 
liad, however, no disposable attendants 
to leave to force them on, and I did not 
tliink that they would citlier venture to 
desert their mules in the forest, or re- 
inam there all night themselves, and 
trusted to their fear of tigers as a suffi- 
cient motive for their following me as 
closely^ as possible. They again dropped 
behind, however, before we reacned 


Tandah, and only two out of four men, 
and seven out of twelve mules, made 
their appearance at night at Bamoury. 

About six miles from liuderpoor the 
plain became wilder and more forest- 
like. The grass on either siile of the 
road w as almost as high as my elephant, 
with beautiful white silky tufts. A 
great many scraggy trees w ere scattered 
on either side, whose branches and 
trunks showed the marks of the yearly 
conflagration with which the oowmeu 
prepare the pasture for their cattle. 
The jungle in this place was still too 
green to burn ; but we saw some smoke 
rising in different places liefore us, and 
Mr. Bonlderson observed that it was 
fortunate that the fires were apparently 
on tlie leevVurd side of the road. The 
last time he passed the forest, he and 
his brother had been in considerable 
danger IVom the flames, and were 
obliged to put their elephants to a full 
gallop, and cross a deep and difficult 
mil lull to avoid them. 'I'lie process, 
however, full as mueh as the cool sea- 
son, by admitting a free current of air 
between the trees, contributes to make 
the forest liealthy, and when the young 
grass has sprung up, and tlie .scorelied 
trees have recovered their leaves, many 
beautiful glades, Mr. Bonlderson said, 
open on both sides, and the ride is b-oth 
pieturesipu* and pleasant. As it was, 
I own, 1 saw nothing appalling or me- 
nacing in the “ valley of death.” The 
grass w as high and tlie jungle thick, so 
thick that it was sometimes with diffi- 
culty that, even on the raised causeway, 
we could force our way through it ; but 
there was nothing of that dark, dank, 
deadly - looking vegetation wliich we 
had seen at Ruderpoor; and the majes- 
tic trees which from lime to time 
towered over the underwood, the songs 
of the birds, and the noble hills to 
which we were approaching, made me 
think I had piussed very many days in 
India more unpleasantly. 

Tandah is a small place, from which 
the woods are cleared, now quite over- 
grown with long grass, with a little 
brook winding emse to the road, and a 
hut for a police establishment, which I 
know not why, but at a great expense 
of human life, is kept up here. ThU 
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is the only place where water is to l>e 
found, till travellers are close on Ha- 
inoury. Half-way between the two. 
Government some years since endea- 
voured to sink a well. They expended 
a good deal of money, and a sad num- 
ber of lives, lK)th of natives and super- 
intendents, and, after all, found no 
water ; though if the workmen had had 
the wit to dig a small channel for the 
water from die hills, the object might 
have been answered cheaply and ef- 
fectually. As it is, it is sometlnng 
sti-ange that tJie high road to Alinorah 
has been made, at a great expi*nse, to 
run this way at all. It is, indeed, some 
little shorter than either of the other 
two, by Lolioo Ghat and (’hilkeah, 
and the way over the hills is shorter 
and more easy, lint then (’liilkeah is 
free, in comparison, from malaria; ami 
the belt of forest so narrow in that 
direetion tliat a safe eonnnunicatioii 
might lie secured at all times of the 
year. For this at id otlier reasons I 
made up my mind to return from 
Alinorah that way. 

At Tandali .Mr. lk)^l<l('r^on had 
Jiosted his gig, wiili a fresli horse, fur- 
ther on, about halt-way through the 
forest. I accompanied him, an<l found 
tln^ road better than I ex[)t eted, thottgli 
we had S('veral delays from broken 
bridges, thick jungle, cS:e., ami were 
often obliged to walk some little dis- 
tance. The day was cloudy and the 
breeze cool, so tliat we did not in the 
least sutler from the heat ; but it was 
ctirious to see liow carefully my com- 
panion on such occasions kept liis gun, 
loaded with ball, in his hand. This 
caution was particularly ohservable soon 
after a jackall had crossed our path. 
The jackall, Mr. Houldersoii observed, 
is certainly not, as is saitl, the provider 
for large animals, who want no assist- 
ance in finding and killing tlieir game. 
But wherever a tiger is, the jackall and 
the vultures usually follow him, and 
pick the bones which the lordly savage 
leaves behind. They do not, however, 
venture to do this till he has fairly left 
the place ; and if hunters or travellers 
Hiid the carcase of a bullock or deer 
with the vultures and jackalls feeding, 
they know that the tyrant has with- 


I drawn : while if the smaller animals 
I are looking i*oiind and round, as if de- 
( siring, yet afraid to draw near, tliey 
prepare themselves immediately for 
tlight, or to encounter a formidable 
enemy. We, liowever, saw nothing of 
the kiml, but Iiad a peaceable and plea- 
sant journey till we came to a tract 
where the fires had ulreaiiy been active, 
M-here little hut.s and herds of diminu- 
tive cattle were seen peeping out imdep 
tlie trees, and we overtook the rear- 
guai-d of our caravan, who told us we 
were near Hamonry. 

^ The po}iiihilion which we saw were 
Kliasya, or inhahitants of Kemaoou, 
who yearly come ilown, aft<.*r the un- 
wholesome time is over, to graze their 
cattle and cultivate the best and dri( st 
spots of the forest with barley and 
w heat, wliich tliey reap and carry back 
with them before A pi il is far advanced, 
when tliey return to reap the simihn*, 
but somewhat later crops, which they 
had sown lietbre they left tlieir own 
! country. At the same time they ob- 
tain an 0(iportimity of disposing of 
their looney and other commodities of 
the Iiiljs, and buying difieient little 
luxuries with which the plains only, 
and the more civilized parts of Ilin- 
(lostan, can supply them. Many of 
them wei e close by the w ay-side, very 
dark and meagre peo])le, but strongly 
and neatly made, and not so diminutive 
as the iiiliabitiints of such mountains 
generally are. 'J'hey were all wrapped 
up in the long black blankets of tlieir 
marshland neiglilxiurs, but very few' of 
them had arms, Mr. IJoulderson said 
they merely canied them against li- 
gers, for there was scarcely a more 
IH'aceable or honest race in the woi ld. 

We now passed a rapiid and gravelly 
brook of beautiful water, overhung ty 
shady trees, with Khasya tents all 
round it, by wdiieh the main iKxiy 
of our caravan had halted to repose 
and drink. We pushe<l on, however, 
and soon began to rise by a gentle 
asceiil into the gorge of a delightful 
valley, with woocly mountains on either 
side, and a considerable river nmning 
through it, dashing over a rocky bot- 
tom wiih great noise and violence. 

A little above tliis beautiful stream 
8 2 
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some niiseriible pucka sheds pointed 
out tlie Company’s warehouses and 
police estuhlishiuent ; and a sentry in 
;i green uniform, who presented arms 
as we came up, and a diiiogii wlio 
could hardly speak lIind(M)stauee, 
showed us that we were already in ii 
new land, and witiiin the limits of the 
Himalaya. There is a very small and 
nneoiufortahle room adjoining the warc- 
lionse, which is usually occupied by 
travellers. Here we took shelter till 
our tents won* pitched, and the view was 
so beautiful as they rose, one after the 
other, in tlie green hut stony meadow hc- 
nealh, that 1 was sometime in rc^collect- 
ing that I had many things to do, and 
tliat no titne was to he lost in pre])aring 
ll)r a journey under very ditferent cir- 
cumstances from those in which I had 
yot travel leil. I found two chiiprassees 
with letters from Mr. Traill and Mr. 
Adams at Almorah; the former saying 
that he had sent down his own pony 
for my use, together with tweuty-oiie 
coolies, from Almorah, being convinced 
that I should want nearly tliat number 
for tile conveyance of iny owiihuggage 
and tiiatof my people. He added that 
two new hiU-tents,wIiich he had ordered 
foi himself, were now oii their road 
upwards, and that he had halted them 
tit Ihimoury in the idea that they might 
he serviceable to me. 

!Mr. Ailams spoke of Ids own had 
health, which had obliged him to re- 
move from Almorah to Havelbagh ; 
and said that thougli he could not he 
]u-es<‘nt to receive me, 1 should find his 
iiouse at the former place ready. While 
1 was reading these letters, the daroga 
returned witli a pretty little Ixjy, his 
sou ; they hi'ought tw^o plates of beau- 
tiful pomegranates and lemons, with a 
pot of honey, and another of milk, as a 
present. For the three first of these 
the lower range of mountains is ecle- 
hrated. The fourth is, as we after- 
wards found, a scarce article in this 
country, and therefore propordouahly 
valued. I received them with thanks, 
jLS indeed they were all very acceptable* 
and tcK)k an opportunity, shortly after, 
t>f giving the little boy a rupee, as a 
civiier method of making a return, 
tlian giving it immediately to +he fa- 


ther. To my surprise, the child blushed 
exceedingly, and said he was ashamed 
U> take it, and that the things wore not 
worth so much. I'liis was very unlike 
u young Bengalee ; however, on my 
telling him it was not as paypient, 
hut out of good will, and for him to 
Imy “ metai” (swiietmeats), with, his 
countenance hrighteiicd up, he pressed 
it to his forehead, and j>ackecl it up 
card ally in the folds of his girdle. He 
s|x>kc iliridoostaiiee hesiUitingly, and 
like a foreign language, but I under- 
stooil him very well, (hi going down 
to the tents I got packed up the things 
which I was most likely to want for 
my journey, in the bullock-trunks and 
the stpiare petarrahs, to he carried by 
three mules ; another mule was rc- 
ipiiivd for the kitchen furniture, and 
three mort* were necessary, that the 
servants whom I took with me might 
ride in turns. Our seven mules, the 
remaining five not being heard of, were 
thus accounted for. My bed was found 
not too heavy for six of the hill-cwdies 
(bearers from the plain being ascer- 
taiue<l to he nearly useless). One man 
carried my writing-desk, another two 
chairs aiul the physic-chest ; t\vo had 
each a basket of provisions and crock- 
ery ; two carried a leaf of the folding- 
table ; six tlie baggage of the Sepoys ; 
and the remainder were employed as 
muleteers, iSce. Sepoys were not abso- 
lutely iu?cessary, hut as I had them, I 
thought I might as well take some, and 
I directed the souhahdar to in(|uirc 
what men would volunteer for this ser- 
vice, on which ten privates, a havildar 
and a iiaick, two ollicers answering to 
our Serjeant and corporal, very readily 
came forward. The rest of the party 
I had intended to leave at Bamoury till 
my return. It aj>j)earcd, however, that 
there was no forage for tlie elephants 
or camels, the trees wdiich grew in the 
neighbourhood being all of a kind 
which they will not eat. This, with 
the circumstances which I have already 
mentioned, and the desire to see some- 
thing more of Kemaoon, determined 
me to send them to Chilkeah, and 1 
gave directions accordingly. Here, 
however, a new difficulty arose. I’he 
mules which had been descril)ed to me 
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as furuished with every requisite for 
a journey, hud iiwther bridles nor 
saddles of a proper Kind for travelling 
ill a string or bearing eonsideinble 
weights. Nor bad anybody, except 
Alxliillah, ever seen tlie sort of pannel 
which was necessary. He lost no time, 
but sate down with a large packing- 
needle and twine, and, in less than an 
hour, made out of some of the camel 
furniture a serviceable saddle ami 
bridle, such as are used in Per.sia. I'he 
camel-drivers set to work in imitation, 
and by night all the seven nmles were 
equipped ami ready to be loadetl next 
morning. While these things were 
going on, the daroga's little lw)y, who 
had been watcliiiig ns atttaitively, came 
up, ami, with joined hands, asked me 
to take liim w itli me as iny servant. I 
told him I wiis going a long, long jour- 
ney, ov«*r mountains, ami through jun- 
gles, and beyond the sea, ami that be 
would be sadly tired; on which he 
blushed and said ** be was sure be 
should not I was pleased with his 
intelligent countenance and mainuT, 
an<l wish that J could have taken him 
with mo, and brought him up a Chris- 
tian. Dut lliese {Xiople are l\aj|K>ots of 
very higli caste, so that bis father 
would, certainly, have stipnlati'd tliat 
his caste should he respected : and, 
above all, I had really no means, with- 
out great inconvenience, of carrying a 
child of tbiit age in such a journey as I 
was engaged in. I tlierefore told him, 
ill as good-natured a way as 1 could, 
that he had better stay with his fatlier; 
and the little fellow went away very 
gravely, and apparently disapptiiiiteJ. 
Mr. Honhlerson, meantime, liatl taken 
his fishing-rod dow n to the river, and 
now returned with stmie, not large, but 
very beautiful trout, iu all respects like 
those of our own country. TJicse 
formetl an agreeable accession to our 
dinner; and tlie cool mountain brw/.e, 
tlie rustling of the forest, and tiio inec.s- 
sant roar of tin* rapid stream, made 
me feel a.s if I w ere in ICunipe again ; 
and 1 again longed exceedingly for her, 
who, of all others of my adipiaintanee, 
would most liave enjoyed our prc.sent 
Eituation. Mr. Kouidersoii made me 
here a present of two shetj^y^^ie of 


wliicli I gave to tlie Sepoys for a feast 
after their long inai'ch. 'I’he other was 
required for the mountains, where, ex 
cept game, nu at of any kind is seldom 
to be obtained. With soldiers of all 
countries tliese little attentions go a 
great way, but with Sejioys 1 think 
more than w illi any others. General 
Vanrenen tohl me tliat by harshness 
they were immciliately discouraged, but 
that by sjieaking to lliem kindly, ami 
showdug a regartl U» tlieir c<nnforts, 
there was no exertion which they 
might not he imhieed to make with 
cheerfulness. I, certainly, have not 
given them extraordinary trouble in 
general, but a tweidy-one mile mandi 
in this climate is enough to try a sol- 
dier's temper; and tlie eheerfiilness 
Avith wliich they ail answered my in- 
quiries as 1 overlook tliem on the road, 
the readiness with whieli lliey tiirneil 
out to go up the liills with me, ami 
other little eiremnstiiuees, have made 
me hope that I am by no means an un- 
popular pei'son with them, 

JSotfeinhvr 2d. — d'liis morning 1 
mounted Mr. 'rraill’s pony, a stout 
shaggy little wliite animal, whose hirtli- 
plaee might have been in Wales, instead 
of tlie Himalaya. Mr. ISouldei-son Avas 
on a similar one, Avhich he had lirouglit 
from the liills soim; years before. He 
Avas equipped for tlie journey with a 
long spear, liad his gun, a douhle-har- 
relled one, loade<t with ball and sliot, 
carried close to him, and two men Avitli 
jiiatchhx;K.s, avIio seemed his nsiiat at- 
tendants, Hy his advice 1 Jiail my 
pistols, and lie abo lent me a double- 
barrelled gun, saying we miglit see 
tigers. After a good deal of trouble in 
getting the mules ami coolies starteti, 
Ave proceeded on our joui uey a.s it be- 
gan toduAvii, a 'iiight march being not 
A'cry safe amid these mountains, ami 
the Iwanty of the scenery Iieingof itself 
a sufficient motive to see all which was 
to he seen, ^l lie road Avas, certainly, 
sufficiently steep and rugged, and jiai-- 
ticularly when interseeUtd by torrents, 
1 do not think it was passable by horses 
accustomed only to the plain. I was 
myself sui-prisetl te see Ik»av dexterously 
our ponies picked their Avay over large 
rolling pebbles and broken fraginenta 
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of rock, how firmly they planU*cl their 
feet, and with how little distress they 
co)H|uered some of the steeliest ascents 
1 ever climhed. 'J’he comitry as we ad- 
vanced became exceedingly beautiful 
and romantic. It rcininded me most 
of Norway, but had the a<lvantage of 
round-topped trees, instead of the un- 
wearied spear-like outline of the pine. 
It would iuive been like some parts of 
Wales, had not the liills and precipices 
been much higher, and the valleys, or 
rather dells, narrower and more savage. 
We could seldom, from the range on 
wliich the road ran, see to the bottom 
of any of them, and only beard the 
i'f>ar aiul rush of tlu? river which we 
had leB, and which the torrent.s which 
f(^auied across our path wore liastciiing 
to join. 

We saw several interesting i>lants 
find animals; iVTr. Bouhlersoii shot two 
black and purple pheasants, and a 
jangle hen; we saw some lieautifnl 
little wliite nuuikeys, called by the 
people “ dounee,” gambolling on the 
trees; and Iieanl, which, perhaps, 
pleased me most of all, tlie notes of an 
knglisli thrush. Tile bird, how'cver, 
tliougli Mr. Boulderson said it is of the 
thrush kind, is black. For a short dis- 
tance the vegetation did not differ ma- 
terially from that of the plains. Th<?^ 
first peculiarities I saw were some 
nettles of vea*y great size, and some 
nngniticent creepers which hung their 
Avild cordage, as tliick as a ship’s cable 
and covereil with broad bright leaves, 
from tree to tree over our heads. After 
about an hour and a half’s asct*nt, .Mr. 
Boulderson pointed out to me some 
dog-rose trees, and a number of rasp- 
lierry bushes, Avith here and there a 
small hut not very thriving evergreen 
oak. We soon after saw a good many 
eherr\’ -trees, of the common wild Eng- 
lish sort, in full blossom, and, as Ave 
turned doAviia stet*p descent to Beeiiithal, 
Ave passed under some pear-trees, with 
the fruit already set, and a Avild thicket, 
1 Avill not call it jungle, of raspberry and 
bilberry hushes or. either siile o^* our 
path. We had suflicient proof during 
our ride that the country, wild as it is, 
is not uninhabited. ’VVe met two or 
three companies of Khasyi\ peasantry 


going down to their annual cultivation 
ill the forest. The men Avero all mid- 
dle-sized, slender, and actiAc, of not 
dark complexions, but A'ery poorly and 
scantily dressed. All Avere unarmed, 
except with large sticks. The Avomen 
might have been good-looking if they 
had been less sim-hurnt and toil-worn, 
or if their noses and ears had not been 
so much enlarged by the Aveight of the 
metid rings with which they Avere or- 
namented. Their dress was a coarse 
cloth Avrajipod round their waist, Avith 
a black blanket over the head and 
shoulders. All had silver bracelets 
and anklets, apparently of silvei* also, a 
circumstance which, to an I'htropean 
eye, contrastwl singularly Avith tlie 
exceeding poA'erty of their general ap- 
pearance. 

Their industry seems very great. In 
every ^xirt where the declivity was less 
steep, so as to admit a plough or a spade, 
Ave found little plots of ground, some- 
times only four feet Avide, and ten or 
twelve long, in careful and neat culti- 
A'ation. Some of these wtTC ranged in 
little terraces, one al)OA'e the other, sup- 
ported by walls of loose stones; and 
these evidences of industry and popu- 
lation Avero the more striking, Ix ciiiise 
Ave literally did not pass a single habita- 
tion; and even at Beemthrd, besides the 
Company’s guard -room and warehouses, 
only one inisorahle hut avus visible. 
Heemtlial is, how ever, a veiy beautiful 
place. It is a little inountaiii-vallcy, 
sTirroumled on three sides by W'oody 
hills, ai d on the fourth by a tract of 
green meadow', Avith a fine lake of clear 
water. A small and very rude pagoda 
of grey stone, Avith a course slate roof, 
under some fine peepul -trees, looked 
like a little clmrch; and the Avhole 
scene, except that the hills were higher, 
so strongly reminded me of Wales, that 
1 felt my lieart heat as I entered it. As 
Ave alighted, a man came up Avith an- 
other basket of fine trout ; and after a 
go^ deal of brushing and patching, we 
succeeded (no very easy task) in making 
the ruinous apartment, appropriated for 
traA’cllers, look reasonably lieeent and 
comfortable. It was in the first in- 
j stance more like “ lonesome lodge,” in 
I the old ballad of “ The Heir of Lynne,” 
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than anything wl'.icli I have seen. It 
was a single small room, with a clay 
floor, two windows without glass, the 
shutters broken to pieces, and a nxif of 
unhewn rafters of fir, with the bark 
laid between them. Tliere was a fire- 
place, however, and some remains of a 
grate, a prospect the more agreeable, 
inasmuch as even now, though nearly 
the hottest part of tiie day, we fmind 
the sun by no me;nis unpleasant, and 
walked U|) and doM'ii in onr elotli coats 
and worsted stockings, as if we bad 
lH*en ill Kngland. llceintlial is, indeed, 
feet aljove the level of the sea, and 
27IH) al>ove the ])laiu of Koliileund. 
Yet even now, Mount Uanglmr, which 
closetl our present prospect, w:is 5400 
feet liigher than we were ; nml if we 
had been on Blount (iaugiuir we should 
have seen peaks of lG,UtK) feet above us 
still ! 

We passeil a very cheerful and pleas- 
ing evening round onr blazing hearth ; 
and, by lielp of blankets and great-coats, 
found our beds extremely comfortable. 

November 24. — Mr, Houlderson left 
me this morning, and I believe we 
parted with mutual regret; his pnVsuits 
and amustanciits were certainly very 
different from mine, but I found in him 
a line temper and an active mind, full 
of information resjiecting the country, 
animals, and ])co])le among whom lie 
Ind passed several years ; an<l on the 
whole Ido not thnik I have acquired so j 
much of this kind of knowledge in so 
short a time from any person whom I 
have met with in India. 1 myself re- 
mained at Beemthal this day, partly to 
rest my people after their two severe | 
marches, partly to see another lake or 
“ tin'll, ” at a short distance, which was 
said to be finer than that before me. 

1 set off as so(>n as Mr. Bouldei'son 
had left me, about six o’clock in tlie ! 
morning, on tlie Mhite pony, with a 
Khasya giiid.\ ^Ir. 'rraill’s saees, and I 
two Sepoys, who had for some time 
shown on all occasions a great zeal to 
accompany me. One of lliese is the 
man w’ho got leave to see bis brotlier. 
The other is a Brahmin, a very decent 
middle-aged man, one of the nmnl>er 
who was sick in Onde. He is fi>nd of 
telling me stories of his cainpaipis, 
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which he says have many of them 
l)een among mountains in Jilalw'ah and 
Bundelcuiul. He owns, hovever, that 
the mountains here are larger than any 
which he has yet visitetl ; even respect- 
ing the.se I found him not ill-informed, 
lK>th as to the holy places situated 
among them, Bliadrinath, Cjiingootive, 
&e., the situation of the source of, the 
(Janges, wliich lie eonvotly stated, in 
answer to a (pieslion which 1 put to 
try him, to be on this side of the snowy 
mountains, and the scenes where battles 
were fought during (he (ihorklmli w’ur. 
The other soldier had not mneh to say, 
but Avas exceedingly civil and willing 
to oblige, and bad a pair of ilie longest 
and most iiitnble legs, and the strongest 
arms I liave seen, 'flie latter Avere of 
soinense to me ibis inoniing, ourstiqiid 
guide having led me along a path so 
nanow, that Mr. ’rraiH’s pony liatl 
neither room to turn nor to ailvanee 
Avilh me on bis l ack, nor eonld I con- 
veniently ilisinonnt, having one knee 
pressed against ti stiep bank, and the 
opposite loot hanging over (lie rocky 
edge of a l)rtx>k siaiie t‘ii feet high. I 
ha<l nothing for it hut to climl) the 
bank, and in so doing I found a most 
valuable support in this man’s arm, 
while notliing could exceed his zeal in 
the cause. ’I'he ]’<uiy still eonld not 
advance till his hoi'- tors were taken oil’, 
and to avoid such ri. ks in future, I tohl 
the long-legged S» ]>oy to go on next to 
the guide, and give Avarning if wc Avore 
coming to a place Avhieh the horse could 
not pass. The path lay along a very 
ekwated valley, nearly l ure of trees, 

I lit cultiA'ated Avitli a most |)erseveriiy^ 
industry almost to tlie mountain’s top. 
The bleak apiicinance of the place, its 
general feat\ires, its strong soil, and the 
extent of agriculture, a good deal re- 
minded me of ‘tliat ]inrt of Llanarnion 
Avliieh is near the “'J'avern I)Avrck.” 

I passed no village, nor more than one 
Imuse. This last, liowever, Avas very 
interesting, being a Avater-inill, with an 
over.shot Awheel, Aivbich is supplie*! by 
the brook where I so narrowly missed a 
tumhle. The mill, though exceedingly 
rude, AA'us of the same sort as in otlier 
countries, hut w-as the tiniest sjieciiiien 
Avhich I ever suav. The stone.s were not 
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ijir^LT tliiiii vorJd Lei'vii a reasonable \ 
hajid-mill ; the so small tliat 

no!K)cly could cuter but on their hands 
and knees ; and tlic sacks of corn and 
tlourdis[)f>scd about the door were all on 
tlie same Lillipuliati scale. The lake 
which I went to sec, the name of which 
is Nongiingce, disiij)noint(‘d me. It is 
a very pretty siadiided mountain tiirn, 
with some rock and wood around it, 
and its sui'face cov(*rc<l with line water- 
lilies, but neitlicr so lar^^e nor so beau- 
tiful as Jleeintbul. 1 was f?lad, how- 
ever, that 1 had come, and returning a 
dill'crent way, had a very line view of 
the otlier side of this secluded valley, 
which is more I'li^aed and ^voody than 
that on wiiioh I Iiad licen hitherto look- 
ing. 

The Kliasya nation pretend to be all 
Rajpoots of the liigitest caste, and very 
!;enipnlous in tlu*ir eating and drinking. 
'I'ijey will n(d even s(‘ll one of their 
littl.* mountain cows to a strangcu*. un- 
less he will swear tliat he neither will 
kill it lii nisei f. nor transfer it to any- 
body else iii order to he killed and as 
these cows give very little milk, and as 
their abhorreuee of feathers leads tlie 
cottagers to keep no poultry, a stranger 
passh.g through tlieir country, who can- 
not kill his own game, or who has not 
K.U'h a friend as ^[r. Honlderson to do 
it for him, stands a had chance of oh- 
taiiiing any sn]ij)lies, except very 
eoarse black breml an<l water, with per- 
hajis a little honey. They are a iinslest, 
gentle, re.'jpectfnl people, honest in their 
<l ■aliugs, and as remarkable for their 
love ot triitJi as the Puharrees of Raj- 
maiial and Hoglipoor. As their lan- 
guage is diireivut iVoni that of Hindo.s- 
tan, J was anxious to know whether it 
reseiiiViled tint of these other moun- 
taineers, but found that a party 'who, on 
one occasion, accompanied Mr. Traill 
to Hengal, were unintelligible to the 
southern J'nharrec. liitleed, their real 
or firetended Rajpoot descent would, of 
itself, prove them to be a diffemit 
race. Those who went with Mr, Traill, 

I learned from Mr. llonlderson, w'ho 
w as also of the party, took no notice 
whatever of the Rajmaiiai hills, even 
when passing over them. Mr. Iloul- 
dersoii said, “ Are you not pleased to 


see mountains again ? “ What raoun- 

tiiins ? ” was tlieir reply. “ These 
mountains, to be sure,” returned "lie. 

They are not moiuituins, they are 
playthings,” wais tlieir answer. In 
compari.son w ith their own they might, 
indeed, say so without uffectatiou. 

Novimhrr 25. — ^This morning w'e l)e- 
gan to pack by four o’clock, but owing 
to the restivencss of the mules and the 
cliiinsiness of tlie people, divers acci- 
dents occurred, the mo.'^t serious of which 
w'as the bursting of one of the petarrahs. 
At length w’c got off, and after coasting 
the lake for one mile, went for about 
thirteen more by a most steep and rug- 
ged road, over the neck of Mount Gaii- 
ghur, through ii sncecssion of glens, 
forests, and views of the most sublime 
and I'cantilnl description. 1 never saw 
such prospects liefore, and had formed 
no adequate idea of .sucli. My attention 
was completely strained, and iny eyes 
filled with tears, everything around was 
so wild and in;;gnifieent tliat man ap- 
peareil as notliing, and I felt myself as 
if climbing tlie steps of the altar of 
GimI’s great temple. The trees, as wc 
advanceil, w'eia? in a largo proportion 
fir and cedar, Imt many were ilex, and 
to my surprise I still saw, even in these 
Alpine tracts, many venerable peepiil- 
trees, on which tlie wliite monkeys were 
])layiiig their gambols. A monkey is 
also found in these hills as large as a 
large ilog, If my guides arc to be be- 
lieved. Tigers iisial to be very com- 
mon and mischievous, Init since the 
English have frequented the country 
are scarce, and in coiiipari.'ion very shy. 
There are also many w'olvcs aiul hears, 
and some chamois, tvi o of which passed 
near us. My Siqioys wanted me to shoot 
one, and otlered, w'ith my leave, to do 
so tliemselves, if I did not like (lie walk 
which w’ould be iiecess;iry. Ihit my 
people would not have eaten them. I 
myself was well supi>lied with provi- 
sions, and I did not wisli to destroy an 
innocent animal merely for the sake of 
looking at it a little closer; I therefore 
told them it was not my custom 
to kill anything wliicji was not mis- 
chievous, and asked if they would stand 
hy me if we saw a tiger or a liear. 
They promised eagerly not to fail me. 
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and I do not think tliey would have 
broken their words. 

After wdndiiig up 

A wild romantic clia.sm tliafc Nliintrd 
l)own the steep lull, athwart a cedar cover, 
A Sitvaije ]>! ! 0 .c. as holy and ciichauled 
Ai e er heneath the watiin;' moon wast 
I Hunted 

11/ woman wailing' Tor her demon lover,” 

w'.* arrived at the gorjre of the pass, in 
atj indent betwivn the two principal 
suiiiipits of Blount (iaufiliiir, near 
feet altove tlie sea. And now the snowy 
mountains, wliieh had been so loiij; 
eclipsed, opened on ns in full magiii- 
ficeuce. 

Nundidevi was innnediately oppo- 
site: Kedar Nath was not visible from 
our present situation, and Merit only 
seen as a very distant single p(‘ak. Tlie 
eastern numntains, however, for wliich 
I have obtained no name, rost^ into great 
consequence, and were very glorious 
objects as we wound down the bill on 
the other side. The guides could ouly 
tell me that “tiny were a great wayolf, 
and bordered on the (’lunes<* empire.’" 
They are, 1 suppose, in Thibet. 

Hhadrimith is a famous jilaee of pil- 
grimage for the llimloos. The Kliasya 
guide, however, said, that the temple 
was considerably on this side the snow, 
which last none Init the deotas had 
visited before the “Sahib Log” (Ku- 
ropeuris) came into the country. Mr. 
Traill has ascended a cousideruble way 
up it. Almorali, 1 was told, might be 
seen from hence ; the hill on whicli it 
stands they made me see, 1 believe, but 
I could not distiugirnh any bouses. On 
Mount (iangluir I found the tirst ice 
which I liave come in contact with. 
The little streams on the lan tliern side 
of the liill had all ii thin crust on them: 
and the hoar-frost, in one or two places, 
made the jmth so slippery, that I thought 
it liest to dismount from the pony. In- 
deed, tliough the smi w as already high, 
and I w:is warmly dressed, a walk down 
the hill to our halting-]iiace at Kam- 
ghur w'as by no means uiqdeasant. 

Ranighur is a very small and po<>r 
village, the first w hicli I had seen in 
Kemaoon, seated by a fine r%\pid stream 
Izi a narrow winding vall' y, the sides 


of wliich, to a veiy great height, are 
cultivated in narrow' terraces, with per- 
severing and obstinate inihistry, though 
(he soil is so stony that many of the 
little fields more resemble th«‘ cU posit 
of a torrent than an arable jiiece of 
ground. The Company’s warehouse 
and giuird-liouse stand at a little height 
above the village; and (he head man of 
the place came to meet me with some 
small trout, ami, what to me were a 
great rarity, some young potatoes. 
The view much reminded me of Drios- 
tueii, in Norw ay ; and though the snow y 
nioimlahis were not visilile, and though, 
cxcejit on Blount Caugliiir, there was 
not much wood, the picture Ibrmed was 
exceedingly striking. 

There was a castle at I’amghur dur- 
ing the time of the Ciliorklia jiower, now 
dismantled and gone to decay. A gootl 
deal of iron ore is also found in the 
neighbourliootl, which the inhabitants 
of the small village were empk>yed in 
washing from its grosser impurities, 
and fitting it to lie transpoi ted to Almo- 
rah for smelting. Wiiy tliey do not 
smelt it on the spot 1 eonld not learn, 
since there is wood enough on Mouiit 
(ianghur. 

I walked to the v illage in the after- 
noon, and found Mr. "ri-aill’s elmpras- 
see putting all the milch goats which 
the poor jieople possessed in requisition, 
to obtain some milk for my tea. The 
goats were very relnclant, hut a little 
was at length obtained, which, much 
against the chuprassee’s will, I paid for, 
and also gave a few* pice to some of 
the children, whieh soon drew a crow'd 
after me. 'I'he houses, peo|de, children, 
and animals showed marks of poverty. 
Almost all the children wene naked, 
and the growm persons, except their 
black blankets, liad scarcely a rag to 
cover them. The houses were ranged 
in a line with a row of still smaller luits 
opposite, whicli seemed to be fur their 
cattle, though in England they miglit 
have passed for very poor pig-sties. 
The liouses, indeed, were little better, 
none of them high mioiigh to stand 
up in, the largest not more than ten 
feet square, and tlie door, the only 
aperture, a square hole of about four 
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fvJL't every way. The people were little 
and slender, but apparently muscular 
and active ; their countenances intelli- 
gent and remarkably mild, and one or 
two of their women were not very far 
removed from pretty. This tribe of 
the Khasya nation, the chuprassee told 
me, are decidedly of migratory liabits, 
dividing their time between the hills 
and the forest, acc/n ding to the seasons, 
and it w'as thus that he accounted for 
the miserable state of their habitations. 
They very cheerfully and civilly showed 
me the manner in whicli they wash the 
ore, which is done by enclosing it in 
large wicker baskets, like those made to 
catch eels in England, surroniided par- 
tially by a goat-skin, hut with a hole at 
the smaller extremity. This is placed 
under a stream of water conveyed in the 
same manner, and within an almost 
similar hut as the coni-rnill which I 
had seen the day before, and the eaftli 
is thus washed away, leaving the iron 
behind. 

Even here are numerous traces of 
the superstition of India. We passed 
some rudely-carved stones, with sym- 
bols of Brahminical idolatry ; and 
three miserable-looking beggars, two 
Ih'alimiTis, and a viragee, came to ask 
alms, ill a strange mixture between 
Khasya and llindoosUince. A traveller, 
wrapped in long cotton cloths, with a 
long matchlock on his shoulder, a 
shield and sword on liis left side, on a 
pretty good horse, and attended by a 
ragged saecs carrying two petarrahs, 
passed us and went on to tlie village. 
Abdullah said that he knew him by his 
dress to he a Sikh, and -that he had 
probaldy been in search of employ- 
ment as a soldier, citlicr from the Ra- 
jah of Kemaoon, tlie Chorklias, or, per- 
haps, the Chinese. He was a very 
^cturesque figure, and curious as a 
specimen of the irregular mercenary 
troops of India. 

My own Sepoys had a grievous quar- 
rel with the (iooinashta,” or agent of 
the Company’s warehouse, and I was 
appealed to loudly by both parties ; the 
soldiers calling on me as ** Ghureeb 
purwar,” — the gooma&hta, not to be 
outdone, exclaiming, “ Doiial Lord 


Sahib ! Oonai ! Rajah.” I found tliat 
good flour, which sold at Riiderpoor at 
thirty-eight seer for the nipec, was here 
at fifteen seer only, ’and that the mix- 
ture which the man offered to the 
soldiers was really so full of bran, and 
even chaff, as to he fit for nothing hut 
an elephant. The man said, in reply, 
that he went by the Company’s mea- 
sure, and the regulation price ; that all 
flour, except such as we saw, was scarce 
and dear in this part of Kemaoon ; 
that he was allowed, in consequence of 
his situation, to eliarge more ; and that 
the people and soldiery of the country 
desired no better than that whicli he 
furnished. I terminated the quarrel at 
hist by paying the difference in price, 
amounting to no more than one rupee, 
between the good and the had, and all 
sides wete satisfied and thankful. 

Novemher 2f>, — This morning we 
proceeded along a narrow valley to a 
broken bridge over the torrent, so like 
in scenery and circumstances to that 
culled Alarm Bmg, in Dovre in Nor- 
way, that I could have almost fancied 
myself there. Wc fordeil the stream 
without diflicnlty, though over a very 
rugged bed; but, during the rains, one 
of the chuprassees tohl me, a rope 
which 1 saw hanging loosely across the 
ruined arch was to transport the post- 
man or any other j>assenger. He w’us 
seated in a basket Imng liy a loop on 
this rope, and drawn over, backwards 
and forwards, by two smaller ones 
fastened to the basket on each side. 
This is an ingenious though simple 
method of conveyance, which is prac- 
tised also by the catchers of sea-f(»wl 
on many parts of the coast of Norway ; 
it was the only way formerly in use of 
passing torrents or chasms in these 
countries ; and the stone bridges which 
the English have erected are very ill 
able to resist tlie floods of the rainy 
season, which rush down these deep 
descents with great violence and ra- 
pidity. Bridges on Mr. Shakespear’s 
plan are best calculated for tins 
country. 

The snowy peaks Jiad been concealed 
ever since we descended Gaughur, but 
the country if? still very sublime ; less 
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woody, less luxuriant than the southern 
side of that mountain, hut still moulded 
ill the most majestic forms, and such 
as I hardly knew whether to prefer or 
no to the splendid scenery which 1 had 
passed. The road is yet moi’e ingged 
and steep than that over the Gaughur, 
and the precipices higher; or rather, 
perhaps, their height is more seen lie- 
cause the trees are fewer and more 
stunted, and there is nothing to break 
the view from the brow to the very 
bottom, with its roaring stream, and 
narrow shingly meadows. I know not 
what is the reason or instinct which 
induces all animals accustomed to 
mountain travelling, such as mules, 
sheep, black cattle, ami such ponies as 
I was now riding, to go hy preference 
as near the edge as possible. 1 liave 
often observed, and have been puxzled 
to account for it. The road is, indeed, 
wmootber and most beaten there, but it 
has been this predilection of theirs, 
which has, in the first instance, made 
it so. My present pony had this pre- 
ference very decidedly, and 1 often 
found him picking his way along, what 
I should have thought, the extreme 
verge of safety. I wivs satisfied, how- 
ever, that he knew best, and therefore 
let him take his own course, though 
iny consta.nt attendants, the twoSeixiys, 
often called out to him, '•* Ah, Pearl 
(his name), go in the middle, do not 
go on the brink.’" The fact is, that 
though there is some fatigue, there is 
no danger in any part of tlie road, if a 
person is properly mounted and not 
nen'ons. 

The long-legged Sepoy, who is I find 
a llrahmin as M'ell as his comrade, is 
certainly an excellent walker; when I 
stopped, as I made a point of doing 
from time to time, for my party and 
my horse to take breath, he always said 
he was not tired : and he fairly beat 
the Kemaooii chuprassees, though na- 
tives of the country, lloth he and the 
elder man professed to like their jour- 
ney exceedingly, and the latter was 
‘greatly delighted this morning, wdien, 
on climbing a second mountain, we 
had a more extensive and panoramic 
view of the icy range than we had seen 
before, and tlie glides pointed out 
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Meru ! “ That, my Lord (he cried 

out), is the grea#iit of all mountains ! 
out of that Gunga flows I The 
younger, who is not a man of many 
words, merely muttered ** Ram ! Ram 1 
Ram r* 

I had expected, from this hill, to see 
something like a table-land or elevated 
plain, but found, instead, nothing but 
one range of mountains after tlie other, 
quite as rugged, and, generally speak* 
ing, more bare than those which we 
had left, till tlie horizon w.as terminated 
by a vast range of ice and snow, ex- 
tending its battalion of white shining 
spears from east to w est, as far as tho 
eye could follow it; the principal 
points rising like towers in the glitter- 
ing rampart, but all coimected by a 
chmn of humbler glaciers. Ozi one of 
the middle range of mountains before 
US- a little lower than the rest, some 
white buildings appeared, and a few* 
trees, wdth a long zigzag road w'inding 
up the face of the liill. 

This, I was tohl, was the city and 
fortress of Alniorah. The other nearer 
features iii the view were some exten- 
sive pine-forests, some .scattered vil- 
lages of rather better appi‘arance than 
those w’hich we had left, and the same 
marks of industry in tin? successive 
terraces by which all the lower ])arts 
of the hills are intersected. Those 
have hy no means a bad efi'ect in the 
landscape. The lines are too short 
and too irregular to have a formal ap- 
pearance ; the bushes and small trees 
which grow on their brinks look at a 
little distance exactly like hedges ; ai d 
the low stone walls, so far as tlicy arc 
discernible at all, seem natural ac- 
companiments to steeps so rugged and 
craggy. ... 

The mountains which I passed in 
these stages wx*re all, so far as I saw*, 
of limestone. There are, indeed, vast 
detached masses of granite lying every- 
where on the side of the hills, in the 
valleys and the torrents ; and the peaks 
of the mountains, if I had climbed up 
to them, would doubtless have proved 
of the same substance. But limestone 
and coarse slate are the materials of 
w’hich the road and walls are made ; 
and the few cottages which I have seen 
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of a better appearance than the rest (I 
j^assed two more vill^^es in this day’s 
march) are built and roofed with the 
same materials, as are also the Govern- 
ment warehouses. 1 saw many Eu- 
ropean plants to-(hiy. Cherry-trees 
were numerous 1 observed a good 
deal of honeysuckle and some hips and 
haws, and one of the guides brought 
me a large handful of bilberries. I 
saw, however, no ice ; and indeed 1 had 
many opportunities of observing, that 
high as we had climbed in the course 
of the day, we were not so high as 
Mdien on the top of Gaughur. No- 
thing could be finer than the climate. 
Though the sun was hot before wc got 
to our station, the distance being seven 
coss, it was not unpleasant at any time 
of the day ; nor, though in the shade 
it was certainly cold and chilly, wiis it 
more so than is usually felt in Engird 
in the finest part of October. 

ISIy Sepoys, who, as all water-drinkers 
are, are critics in the beverage, praised 
exceedingly the purity and lightness of 
the little streams which gushed across 
the road. Mr. Boulderson, indeed, had 
told me that the Khasyas pride them- 
selves much on their springs, and have 
been known to refuse advantageous 
situations in the plain, saying, “ How 
can we get good water there ? ” 
however, does not seem to militate 
against their annual emigration. All 
the villages which we passed were 
empty, the people having gone to Ba- 
inoiiry for the winter. One or two 
cottages, however, were still inhabited 
round the Company’s post, the master 
of one of which, who, though dressed 
like a common Khasya peasant, said 
he was the Zemindar of the district, 
brought me some beautiful lemons and 
some young potatoes, both the produce 
of his garden . Potatoes are much liked 
by the mountaineers, and are becoming 
very common. They are, perhaps, 
among the most valuable presents which 
they are likely to receive from their 
new mastere. 

My attention heic, as elsewhere, is 
never quite withdniwn from missionary 
iiKluiries, but in these annual emigra- 
tions 1 see a great hindrance to their 
reception of the Gospel or the educa- 


tion of their children. At Almorah, 
however, and in the other towns, the 
case is, in some respects, difierent. 

The Company’s post is a small bun- 
galow, with a still smaller gnard-room, 
which latter could only accommodate 
the Naitcli and liis party whom we 
found in possession, while the stony 
soil all around would not admit of our 
pitching the tents. The soldiers and 
servants were, therefore, obliged to 
sleep in the open air. 

During tlie afternoon, and soon after 
I liad finished my early dinner, a very 
fine cheerful old man, with staff and 
wallet, walked up and took his place 
by one of the fires. He announced 
himself as a pilgrim to Bhadrinath, and 
said he had previously visited a holy 
place in Lahore, whose name I could 
not make out, and was last retunieci 
from .Iugger|!ath and (kilcntta, whence 
he had intended to visit the Burman 
territories, but was prevented by the 
war. He was a native of Oude, but 
hoped, he said, before he fixed himself 
again at home, to see Bombay and 
Poonah. I asked him what made him 
undertake such long journeys? He 
said he had had a good and atlectionate 
son, a havildar in the Cvompaiiy’s ser- 
vice, who always sent him money, and 
had once or twic^e come to see him. 
Two years back he died, and left him 
sixteen gold mohurs, but since that 
time, he said, he could settle to nothing, 
and at lengtli he had determined to go 
to all the most holy spots he had heard 
of, and travel over Uie world till his 
melancholy legiicy was exhausted. I 
told him I would pay the goomashta 
for his dinner that day, on which he 
thanked me, and said “ so many great 
men had shown him the same kind- 
ness, that he was not yet in want, and 
had never been obliged to ask for any- 
thing.” He was very curious to know 
who I was, with so many guards and 
servants in such a place ; and the name 
of “ Ijord Padre ” was, as usual, a great 
I puzzle to him. He gave a very copious 
account of his travels, the greater part 
of which I understood pretty well, and 
he was much pleased by the interest 
which I took fn his adventures. He 
remarked that Hiadostau was the finest 
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country and the most plentiful which he 
had seen. Next to that he spoke well of 
Sinde, where he said things were still 
cheaper, but the water not so good. 
Ivuliore, Bengal, and Orissa, none of 
them were favourites, nor did he speak 
well of Kemaooii. It might for all he 
knew, he said, be healthy, but what 
was that to him, who was never ill any- 
where, so he could get bread and water ? 
There was something flighty in his 


manner, but on the whole he was a line 
old pilgrim, and one M'ell suited to 
“ Repay with many a tale the nii;htly 

A nightly bed, indeed, 1 had not to 
offer him, but he had as comfortable a 
berth by the fire as tlie Sepoys could 
make him, and I heard liis loud cheer- 
ful voice telling stories after his mess 
of rice and ghee, till I myself dropped 
asleep. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

ALMORAH TO MKEUUT. 

Treps usetl as Gallows — Dhootpahs — Keinaoon t to I'!iirth(|i]akes — Ilavell’a*'!! — Vof'etation 

in Kemaoou — Animals anti Birds — Wild 1 > 01 : r —Visits from Vakeel and Pundit— -Cold at 
Pruny — Poverty of (Jhurwali — Koositla River — rosciiptioti of Okiil Doon<;a — Pillibheet 
Rice — Kinetic Property of Wild 'I’oa — Ghorkba Roy — Manner of catcliiiig Fisli — (^ashipoor 
— Women Spinning — White Huiralo — Suear M*ll — Impoiial 'rice -Moradalmd — Makiiif; Ice 
— YogU and Tigers — Canes set on lire by Friction — Party of supposed Bheels — Thugs. 


Novesiuer 27. — As we had to climh 
the eastern side of* so stt'ep a hill as 
that on which Ahnorali stands, I con- 
ceived that the siui inigltt possibly be 
troublesome, and started a little earlier 
tliaii 1 had done the two preceding 
days ; we descended into a valley M’ith 
a very rapid river, the Koosilla, run- 
ning through it, over a rugged and 
stony bottom. The abutments of a 
bridge which had, as usual, lost its 
arch, and had only its slack rope, 
pointed out the place where we were to 
cross by i-ather a difficult ford. One of 
my followers, a poor Pariah dog, who 
had come with us all the way from Ba- 
reilly for the sake of the scraps which 
1 liud ordered the cook to give liiui, 
and, by the sort of instinct which most 
dogs possess, always attached himself 
to me as the Imad of the party, was so 
alarmed at the blackness and roaring 
of the water, that he sate dowui 011 the 
brink and howled pitifully when he 
saw me going over. When he found it 
was a hopeless case, however, he mus- 
tered courage and followed. But, on 
reaching the other side, a new distress 
awaited him. One of my taithful Se- 
poys had lagged behind as well as him- 
self; and when he found the usual 
number of my party not complete, he 
rail back to the brow of the hill and 
howled, then hurried after me as if 
afraid of being iiimself left behind, then 
back again to summon the loiterer, till 
the man came up, and he apprehended 
that all was going ou in its usual rou- 


tine. It struck me forcibly to find the 
same dog-like and amiable qualities in 
these neglected animals, as in their 
more fortunate hretlireii of Europe. 
The dog had, before this, been rather a 
favourite with my party, and this will, 
I think, establish him in their good 
graces. 

We had two more toilsome ascents, 
and another deep and black ford to 
pass betbre we reached the foot of tlie 
hill of Aliuorah. 'i’lie town is ap- 
proached by a very long and steep zig- 
zag road, which a few resolute men 
miglit defend against an army. On 
seeing tlie impenetrable nature of this 
whole country, one cannot help Mon- 
dering how it ever slionld have been 
conquered. Its first subjection, how- 
ever, by the Ghorkhas was in conse- 
quence of a disputed succession, and 
forwarded by tlie dissensions of the 
people themselves. Its recent conquest 
by the British was aided by the good- 
will of all the natives, w liom the cruelty 
of their masters had disposed to take 
part with any invader. "I'he Khusyas 
ill every village lent their help, no^ 
only as guides, but in dragging out 
guns up the hills, and giving every 
other assistance which they could sup- 
ply. 

I was met by Mr. Traill about half 
a mile from tlie town, mounted on a 
little pony like that which he had sent 
me. We rode together under a spread- 
ing toon-tree, so like an ash that 1 1 1 
first mistook it for one. There are four * 
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of these trees in the four upproaches to 
the to\A'n, one or other of wliich is the 
usual gallows, when, which happens 
rarely, a capital execution takes place. 
Under the Ghorkhas all four were kept 
ill almost constant employment. ] 
have, indeed, had reason to find, from 
tlie conversation of my guides with 
Abdullah, that this province is one of 
the parts of our Eastern empire where 
tlie British Government is most ix>pu- 
Mir, and where we are still really re- 
garded as the deliverers of the people 
from an intolerable tyranny. 1 men- 
tioned this to Mr. Traill during our 
ride. He siiid that the Ghorkhu go- 
vernment liud, certainly, been very 
tyraiinical, less from the commands or 
inclination of the Court of Catmandu, 
tlian from its want of power to keep iu 
order the military chiefs, by w hom the 
coiKiuest of tlie in-ovince had been 
effected, and who not only had divided 
the lands among themselves, without 
regard to the riglits of the aneient pro- 
prietors, Init, on any arrcai's of ixmt, 
sold the wives and ehildren of the pea- 
sants into slavery, to an amount which 
w*as almost incredihle; punishing, at 
the same time, with hai'barous severity, 
evei’y Ufipearance of mutiny or discon- 
tent whieh these horrible proceedings 
cxeited. He said tliat, at the present 
moment, hardly any young pci-sons 
were to be found tli rough the country, 
w ho, during the (ihorklia government, 
liatl ix'cn of a ma rketable age. Cliildreu 
there w'ere in plenty, but only such as 
liad been !)orn shortly before, or since 
the transfer of the dominion to the 
British. The Court of Catmandu sent 
re*peated edicts against the practice*, 
winch was in a fair way to extirpate 
their new subjects. But all which they 
did, or thought it necessary to do, was 
of no avail, and the country was at the 
very lowest ebb of misery, when, hap- 
pily for its surviving inhabitants, the 
Ghorkhas took it into their heads to 
quarrel with the English. 

Nundidevi, the highest peak in the 
world, is stated to be no less than 
25,f>89 feet above the sea, and 4000 feet 
and upwards higher than Chimborazo. 
Bhadrinath and Kedarnatb are merely 
two ends of the same mountmu ; its 


height is 22,300 feet. The peak which 
the chiiprassees called Mem is properly 
Sumem, as distinguished by tJie mo‘- 
dera Pundits at least, from the celestial 
and fabulous one. It is really, how- 
ever, pretty near the sources of tlr. 
Ganges, and about 23,000 feet high 
though the tliree great peaks of bt. 
George, St. Andrew-, ami St. Patrick, 
whence the Ganges really flows, are 
from this point obscured by the inter- 
vening ridge of Kedaniatli. Kcdar- 
Hath, Gungootree, Sumcru, and Nundi- 
devi, are all within the llritish terri- 
tory, and Mr. Traill has been to the 
northward of them, thougli the peaks 
themselves have never been sealed. 
Nundidevi is, as the crow flies, forty 
miles from Almorah ; I ut following the 
winding of tin* only accessible road, it 
is eight or nine days’ march. Betw ecn 
it and tlie Chinese frontier two remark- 
able races of men are Ibund : file first 
the Bhooteahs, a Mongolian tribe, wor- 
shippers of the Delai Lama, w ho are 
said to be the 4lescendants of one of the 
hordes who crossed the snowy moun- 
tains with Tamerlane; tlie other a sa- 
vage race, w lio neither plough nor dig, 
but live ]>y tlie cliace and on wild fruits 
only. They call themselves the original 
inhabitants of the soil, and appear to be 
the same people with the Piiliarrees of 
Rajmahul. 1 saw some Bhooteahs dur- 
ing my stay at Almorah, w lio had come 
down with a cargo of “ chowries,” tails 
of the “yak,” or mountain-ox. They 
are a short square-built people, with 
the true Calmuk couiiUiiance and eye, 
and with the same remarkable cheer- 
fulness of character and expiessioii by 
which the Calmuk tribes are in general 
distinguished. TJieir dress was aljo 
completely Tartar, large hoots witli 
their trousers stulied into tliein, caftiins 
girded round the waist, and little bon- 
nets edged w ith black sheep’s skin. 

Beyond them is tlie Chinese frontier, 
strictly guarded by the jealous care of 
Uiat government. Mr. Moorcroft did. 
indeed, pass it some years ago, and Avas 
kindl^’ received by one of tlie provin- 
cial governors ; but tlia poor man was 
thrown into prison, and died tlieix*, as a 
punishment for his hospitality, and, 
since, nobody has been allowed go 
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beyond the frontier village. When 
Mr. Traill visited it they showed him 
great respect and attention ; brought 
him firewood, milk, eggs, earthen ves- 
sels, and would receive no payment, 
but, on his mounting his horst* to push 
on a little further, he was immediately 
surrounded and brought back, though 
in the eivilest manner, by the Tartar 
horsemen, who pleaded the jwsitive or- 
ders of the emperor. To the north, 
however, the small independent Tartar 
kingdom of Ladak has shown itself 
exceedingly hospitable and friendly. 
Mr. Rlooreroft, when he was there, 
was treated with unbounded kindness 
and confidence, and their klidn has 
since sent a formal oIIIm’, which I am 
sorry was declined, of his allegiance to 
the British Government. 

To return from this digression. I 
found Almorah a small but very cu- 
rious afid interesting town. It chiefly 
consists of one long street, running 
along tlie ridge of the mountain from 
the fort westward to a smaller block- I 
house eastward, with scattered bunga- 
lows, chiefly inhabited by Europeans, 
to the right and left hand on the descent 
of the hill. The main street has a gate 
at each end, and, on a small scale, put 
me ill mind of Chester. The houses 
all stand on a lower story of stone, 
open to the street, with strong s<piare 
]iillars, wliere the shops are, looking 
like some of the rows. Above the 
buildings are of timber, exactly like 
those of Chester, in one, or sometimes 
two very low stories, and surmounted 
by a sloping roof of Jieavy grey slate, 
on M hich many of the inhalntants pile 
up their hay in small stacks for winter 
consuTTiption. The town is very neat; 
the street has a natural pavement of 
slaty rock, which is kept hcautifully 
clean : the stone part of the houses is 
well whitewashed, and adorned with 
queer little paintings ; and the trades- 
men are not only a fairer but a much 
more respectable-looking race than 1 
had expected to see, from the filth and 
poverty of the agricultural Khasyas. 

We passed two or three little old 
pagodas and tanks, as well as a Mussul- 
man burial-ground. The Mussulmans 
were treated with great rigour here 


during the Ghorkha government. They 
are now fully tolerated and protected* 
but their numbers ai-e very small. Go- 
vermnent, on the concpicstof Almorah, 
very liberally built a number of small 
bungalows in airy situations round it, 
foi’ the accommodation, gratis, of any 
of their civil or military servants, who 
miglit come to reside here for their 
liealth. They are small low cottages 
of stone, with slated roofs, and look ex- 
tremely like the sea-bathing cottages on 
the Welsh coast, having*, thick walls, 
small windows, low rooms, and all tlie 
other peculiarities (most different from 
the generality of Anglo-Indian houses) 
w'hich suit a Wisterous and cold climate. 
Yet, in summer, the heat is consider- 
able, and the valleys very far from 
wholesome, being, some of them in- 
detnl, only a shade better than Tandah, 
and the rest of the Terra i. On the hill- 
tops, however, there is always a fine 
breeze, and, even in May and June, the 
nights are chilly. 

I There is another reason w'hy the 
bungalows of this country are built 
low. Keniaoon is extremely subject 
to earthquakes ; scarcely a year passes 
without a shake or tw o, and though all 
have been slight since the English 
came, it wouhl not be wise to build 
upi>er-i*oomed houses, unless, like the 
natives, they made the superstructure 
of timber. In the best of these bunga- 
lows I found Mr. Adams, who received 
me most hospitably. He introduced 
me to Sir Robert Colquhoun, the com- 
mandant of the local troops of Ke- 
Tiiaooii, who invited me to accompany 
Mr. Adams and himself, on Monday, 
to his house at Havelhagh, w here the 
native lines are, and where Mr. Adams 
is residing at present, as being a milder 
climate than that of Almorah. Mr. 
Adams had a party to dine in the even- 
ing, and I found that almost all the 
civil and military officers here wrere 
Scotch. 

Sumlayj Novenif}er 28. — This day I 
enjoyed the gratification of being the 
first Protestant minister who had 
preached and administered the Saom- 
ments in so remote, yet so celebrated a 
region. I had a very respectable^ con- 
gregation of, I believe, all the Christian 
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inhabitonts of Almorah and Ilavelbagli. 
Mr. Adams allowed me to make use of 
the two principal rooms in liis house, 
tvhich, by the help of the folding-doors 
between them, accommodated thirty or 
thirty-five persons with ease. I was, 
after service, introduced to Lady Col- 
quhoun, wlio is celebrated in the pro- 
vince as a bold rider along the moun- 
tain paths. I was also introduced to 
Captain Herbert, wdio has the situation 
of geologist i^n this province, and who 
seems a very well-informed, as he is a 
very pleasing and unassuming man. 
He and Sir Robert Cohjuhoun were 
just returned from a scientific expedi- 
tion to the eastern frontier, and gave 
an interesting account of the Ghoi klia 
troops there, whom they described, as 
they have been generally represented, 
as among the smartest and mast Euro- 
pean-like soldiery of India. We had 
family pi'ayers. 

I forgot to mention that, during this 
day, I walked up to the fort of Almorah, 
a very paltry thing, so ill-contrived as 
to 1)6 liable to an escalade from any 
daring eiiemj', and so ill-situated as to 
be commanded from two points of land 
on opposite sides, and not to have a 
drop of water within its walls. It is 
out of repair already, and certainly not 
worth mending. 

Nocember 29. — I went <lowu this 
morning to breakfast, ami to remain, 
during the rest of my stay in Kemaoon, 
at Sir Robert Colqulioun’s, at Havel- 
bagh, by a steep ami winding, but firm 
and safe road carried down tlie northern 
side of the mountain of Almorah, into 
a larger valley than 1 had yet seen in 
Kemaoon, where are lines for the pro- 
vincial troops, and several bungalows 
for the civil officers. TJie situation is 
very pretty, and indeed fine. At a 
considerable deptli below the houses, 
through a narrow rocky glen, the deep 
black Koosilla runs witli much vio- 
lence, crossed by one of those suspen- 
sion-bridges of branches and ropes 
made of grass, wdiieh have been, from 
considerable antiquity, common in these 
mountains, and appear to have given 
tiie original hint both t the chain- 
bridges of Europe, and those which 
Mr. Shakespear has invented. The 
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situation is striking, and tbe picturesque 
elleet extremely good ; but the britlge 
at present so much out of repair (a 
great many of the brandies which 
compose its road-way being broken or 
decayed), that I did not care to trust 
myself on it, particularly as I could 
not stand or ding so securely as tbe 
bare-foot(*d natives of tlie country, on 
broken and detached pieces of wood. I 
saw, however, oiie of the Kliasyas pass 
it, but witli some apparent diifieulty ; 
and Mr. Traill talked of having it 
taken dow n to prevent accidents. Dur- 
ing the dry season the river is fordabh*, 
and by jiersoiis oii foot passed easily 
enough. On horseback, as I had occa- 
sion to find some days al’ter, it is by i:o 
means a good ford, and none hut moun- 
tain ponies could keep their legs on a 
bottom so uneven and rocky. 

Havelbagh is probably two thousand 
five Imndred feet lower than Almorah, 
and in summer many of the vegetaliles 
of hot climates llourish here extremely 
well. Tlie sugar-cane, however, does 
not thrive sufficiently to yield sugar, 
hut plantains ami mangoes eouie to 
some perfection. It is remarkable, that 
though tbe summer is inucli hotter, 
there is, iu winter, more and harder 
frost here than at Almorah. In the 
neighbourhood of the snowy inouiituius 
the vegetation, as imich of it as exists, 
is nearly approaching to that of Europe. 
Raspberries, blackberries, cranberries, 
and bilberries are found in considerable 
nuinbeis. ’ The birch and willow here, 
as in Norway, are the latest trees which 
show themselves to persons ascending 
the hills ; but the sides and lower ravines 
at their fei;t Jire covered with noble 
silver-fir. Rut few cedars are now 
found in the province; tradition de- 
scribes them as leaving been once very 
numerous, and us having been destroyed 
owing to their value as building mate- 
rials, a fact wliieh seems attested liy the 
circumstance that all the iK^ams in the 
old raja's palace at Almorah, when 
that was taken down to make room for 
the fort, were fi)und to be of cedar. In 
the present forests fir is the prevailing 
timber, but, excejDi the silver-firs al- 
ready spoken of, of a very bad ami 
W'urtbless, though tall and stately kind. 
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Great devastations are generally made 
in these woods, partly by the increase 
of population, building, and agriculture, 
partly by the wasteful habits of travel- 
lers, who cut down multitudes of young 
trees to make temjwrary huts, and for 
fuel, while the cattle and goats which 
browse on the mountains prevent a great 
part of the seedlings fi om rising. Un- 
less some precautions are taken the 
inhabited parts of Kernaoon will soon 
be wretchedly bare of wood, and the 
country, already too arid, will not only 
lose its beauty, but its small space of 
fertility. Of the inhabitants everybody 
seems to speak well. They are, indeed, 
dirty to a degree which I never siiw 
among Hindoos, and extremely averse 
to any improvement in their rude and 
inefficient agriculture, but they are 
lionest, peaceable, and cheerful, and, in 
the species of labour to which they are 
accustomed, extremely diligent. There 
are hardly twelve convicts now in the 
gaol of Alinorah ; and the great ina- 
lority of cases which come before Mr. 
Traill are trifling affrays, arising from 
disputed Iwundaries, trespass, and quar- 
rels at fair and market. The only 
serious public cases which are at all 
prevalent are adultery, and, sometimes, 
carrying off women to marry them 
forcibly. They use their women ill, 
and employ them in the most labo- 
rious tasks, in which, indeed, a wife is 
regarded by the Khasya peasant as one 
of the most laborious and valuable of 
bis domestic animals. These people, 
though rigid Hindoos, are not so inhos- 
pitiibie as their brethren of the plain. 
Even Europeans travellitig througli the 
country, who will put up with such ac- 
commodations as the peasantry have to 
offer, are almost sure of being well re- 
ceived, and have no need of carrying 
tents with them, provided their journey 
is made at a time when the peasantry 
are at home to receive tliem, and not 
tluring the annual emigration to the 
plains. The population of Kernaoon 
amounts to about 300,000; that of 
Ghurwal, on the other side of the Ala- 
cananda, is yet more considerable, and 
the people in a.highei' state of civiliza- 
tion and intelligence. Of this latter 
province only a small part constitutes 


the “ reserved dominion of the Raja of 
Kernaoon.” The capital of his little 
territoiy is called Derea. He is de- 
scribed as a mild-tempered man, but a 
careless governor, and too fond of 
money. 

There are larks in Kernaoon of a sort 
not very different from the English, as 
well as quails, partridges, and pheasants. 
The thrush is, as I have mentioned, 
black. A little bird, whose note nearly 
resembles that of a robin, is black anil 
red ; and there is no singfng-bird here 
exactly answering to any in Europe, 
except the goldfinch, which is found at 
the foot of the snowy mountains. Eagles 
are miinerous and very large and for- 
midable, and, as their nests are high up 
in inaccessible crags, and amid the 
glaciers, it is not easy to abate the nui- 
sance. They do much injury to the 
sliepherds and goatherds, and some- 
times carry away the poor naked chil- 
dren of the peasjiiits. 

Of wild quadrupeds, besides those 
which I have mentioned in my journal 
of the way up the hills, there are hares, 
much larger and finer than iu Ilindos- 
tan or Bengal, and not inferior to those 
of Europe. The chamois is not un- 
common in the snowy mountains, but 
scarce elsewhere. There are also 
lynxes ; and bears are common and 
mischievous throughout the province. 
Though they do not, except when 
pressed by hunger, eat flesh, preferring 
roots, berries, and honey, they, as if 
out of capricious cruelty, often worry 
and destroy a passenger. I'hey are 
said particularly to attack women; a 
peculiarity which has been remarked 
in the bear in other countries, and which 
is one of the many presumptions that 
they belong to the same class of animals 
with the baboon and oran-outang. 
The musk-deer is only found in the 
highest and coldest parts of the p ’O- 
vince, and the neighbouring countries 
of Thibet and Tartary. It cannot bear 
even the heat of Almorah. The same 
observation applies to the ySLk : it di'oops 
as soon as it leaves the neighbourhood 
of the ice. The ^hawl-goat will live, 
but its wool soon degenerates, a very 
uufavoumble presumption as to^ the 
j event of the experiment of colonizing 
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them in Europe, which has been tried 
in France on so large a scale. On the 
other hand, the animals of the south 
seem to do very well among the snow. 
English dogs, impaired by the climate 
of the plains, improve in strength, size, 
and sagacity, among tlie lihooteahs; 
and, what is very remarkable, in a 
winter or two they acquire the same 
fine, short shawl-wool, mixed up with 
their own hair, which distinguishes the 
indigenous animals of the country. 
The same is,* in a considerable degree, 
the case with horses : those which the 
Bhooteahs bring down for sale are very 
beautiful, though rather shaggy little 
creatures, resembling extremely the 
Siberian ponies which T saw in Peters- 
burg. The tiger is found quite up to 
the glaciers, of size and ferocity iiiidi- 
minished, but I could not learn whether 
lie had shawl-wool or no. The fact of 
his hardiness, however, proves suffi- 
ciently that he, the lion, and the hyaaia 
(which is also common here) may have 
lived in England and France without 
any such change of climate as my friend 
Mr. Buckland supiwses to have taken 
place. Another instance fell under my 
knowledge of how much the poor 
hy«na is wronged when he is de- 
scribed as untameable. Mr. Ti aill had 
one seyend years, which followxni him 
about like a dog, and fawned on those 
with w hom he was acquainted in almost 
the same manner. Mr. Adams and 
Lady Coiqulioun had each of them 
beautiful flying squirrels, which, they 
told me, are not uncommon in the colder 
and higher parts of these woods. They 
were as tame as squirrels usually arc, 
and had all the habits of the European 
animal. They were, however, a little 
larger, or perhaps appeared so from the 
large folds of l<x)se skin covered with 
beautiful soft and thick fur, which, 
when they pleased, they extended by 
stretching out their hind and fore feet. 
Mr. Traill had several skins of chamois 
in his possession. The animal seems 
nearly of the same size and colour with 
those which I saw, and with the pictures 
of the European one. It is, however, I 
think, more shaggy, and better protected 
against the cold ; more like, m fact, a 
conmum goat, and its horns seem larger. 


Small marmots of the alpine kind 
abound in the neighbourhood of the 
snow, but none of the “Lemiug” or 
Lapland species, that I could hear 
of. If they existed, their numbers and 
annual incursions into the cultivated 
districts would, probably, soon make 
them well known. 

The rats of tliis country are the same 
w'ith those of India, and are very nu- 
merous and troublesome. One of the 
most curious animals I saw or lieard of 
was a wild dog belonging to Mr. Adams. 
These animals are considerably larger 
and stronger than a fox, which, in the 
circumstances of form and fur, they 
much resemble. They liunt, however, 
in packs, give torioue like dogs, and 
possess a very fine scent. They make, 
of course, tremeiidoiis havoc among the 
game in these hills ; but that mischief 
they are said amply to repay by de- 
stroying wiltl beasts, and even tigei>'. 
This assertion was at first made, at least 
in print, in (Captain Williamsorrs 
* Field Sports of India,* but obtained 
very little credit. None of my Ke- 
maoon friends, however, doubted the 
fact, which, they said, was the universal 
belief of the Khasya peasants, and was 
corroborated by the fact of tigers hav- 
ing tieen found lately killed and torn in 
pieces, which could be ascribed to no 
other enemy. Mr. Traill did not, in- 
deed, suppose that they would actually 
chase a tiger by preference, but that if 
ill the pursuit of otlier game they fall 
in with either tiger or lion, they had 
both the power and the will, from their 
numbers, swiftness, courage, and fero- 
city, to rush in on him and tear him in 
pieces, before he would have time to 
strike more than one or two blows with 
his tremendous paws. Each of these 
would no doubt 'kill a dog, but in the 
mean time, a hundred others would ^ 
at his throat, liis back, and sides, and 
he would sink under the multitude of 
his comparatively feeble enemies. Mr. 
Adams*8 dog was exceedingly wild and 
fierce ; he was brought for me to See 
him, led by two men, who held him 
between tliem in a long chain, and he 
struggled desjperately all the time to 
recover his liberty. He has begun to 
endure, with somewhat more placability 
T 2 
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the presence of the man -who feeds him, 
but is at present wilder, 1 think, than 
any fox I ever saw who had been so 
much as two months in captivity. If 
he were domesticated, I could conceive 
his being a fine and valuable animal. 
Of dogs he bears the stron^st resem* 
blance to those of the Esquimaux and 
KamtscJuidiiles, iis represented in Be- 
wick’s engravings. 

I had two native visitors during my 
stay at Havelbagh : one was a vakeel 
from tlie Ghorklmli government, who 
is now residing in Keniaoon, and begged 
to pay his respects. lie wius a little, 
stout, square-built man, with a true 
Ohtmk countenance, figure, and com- 
plexion, the latter being considerably 
fairer than those of riindostan. He 
had an intelligent eye and frank lively 
manner, but my conversation with him 
was necessarily very limited. He 
brought some musk, in its form when 
first taken from the animal, as a pre- 
sent ; and I invested him with a shawl, 
with which the kindness of Mr. Traill 
supplied me, as usual on such occasions, 
from the government storehouse. I had 
the satisfaction to leavu that he wius 
much pleased with liis visit and tlie 
little I was able to say to him. My 
second visitant wais the pundit of the 
Criminal Court of Keniaoon, a learned 
Brahmin, and a great astrologer. lie 
had professed to Mr. Traill a ilesire to 
see me, and asked if I w ere as well in- 
forined in the Vedas, Piiranas, and other 
sacred books of the Hindoos, as another 
Euro])ean pinidlt whom he had heard 
preach some 5 ears before at the great 
fair of llurdw ar ? He evidently meant 
the Baptist missionary Mr. Chamber- 
layne ; and it pleased me to find that 
this good and able, though bigoted man, 
had left a favourable impression behind 
him among his auditors. Mr. Traill 
told him that I had been only a short 
time in the country ; but he was still 
anxious to see me, and I regretted much 
to find when we met, that his utterance 
was so rapid and indistinct that I could 
understand less of his conversation than 
of most Hindoos whom 1 have met with. 
He explained to me, however, that 
three or four years before the British 
epnquered Eemaoon he had, through 


his acquaintance with the stars, foretold 
the event, and that his calculation, 
signed and dated, was lodged with the 
raja at Dereu. He said he had now 
discovered three new stars, in the shape 
of a triangle, south-east of the Great 
Bear, w'hich, by their position, assured 
the north an ascendancy over the east, 
and implied that we should triumph in 
our present struggle with the Birman 
empire. I asked him some questions 
about the form of the earth, the source 
of the Ganges, the situation of Mount 
Meru, and received better answers than 
I expected. He said that, in old times, 
the Ganges w'as supposed to rise froir» 
Mount Mem, but that modern Hindoos, 
at least the enligliteiicd, gave the name 
of Meru to the North Pole, and were 
aware that Gunga rose fi'om the peaks, 
one of which I had seen above Gimgo- 
tree, and south of tlie great snowy range 
which he called, not Himalaya, but 
Himmachund. He lauglu'd at the 
fancy of the elephant and tortoise, whom 
the pundits of Benares placed as sup- 
porters to the earth, and said it w^as a 
part of the same system with that which 
made the earth fiat, and girded in by 
six other worlds, each having its own 
ocean. I drew a diagram of the world 
with its circles, &c., and he recognized 
them with great delight, showing me 
the sun’s path along the ecliptic. H(J 
expressed a great desire to learn more 
of the European discoveries in asti’o- 
noiny and geography, and listened with 
much attention to my account (in which 
1 freipiently had recourse to Mr. Traill 
as interpreter) of the Copeniicau sys- 
tem, and the relative situations of Eng- 
land, Bussia, Turkey, Persia, Arabia, 
and India. lie asked if we had yet 
I discovered the shorter way to India 
through the ice of the North Pole, of 
which, he said, he had heard from a 
Brahmin of Benares, who had his ac- 
count from Colonel Wilford ; and he 
knew America under the name of “ the 
New World," and as one of the proofe 
that the earth was round. He was very 
anxious to obtain any Hindoo books 
containing the -improved system of 
astronomy and geography; and com- 
plained that Dr. H when in Ke- 

maoon had promised to send him some. 
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but had forgotten it. He is evidently a 
man of considerable talent, and ex- 
treniely desirous to improve whatever 
opportunities of knowledge fall in his 
way ; and, like all these mountaineers, 
he is of a lively, cheerful turn, without 
any of the croucliing manner and flat- 
tering address wiiieh is apparent in 
most of the Hindoos of Calcutta and 
Benares. 

It is pleasing to see on how apparent 
good terms Mr. Traill is with all these 
people. Their manner in talking to 
him is erect, open, and cheerful, like 
persons who are addressing a superior 
whom they love, and with whom they 
are in habits of easy, though respectful 
intercourse. He says he loves the 
country ami people where he has been 
thrown, and has declined, as Sir Robert 
<7ohpihoun told me, several situations 
of much greater emolument for the sake 
of remaining with them. He has pro- 
bably, indeed, chosen wisely, since, 
though he may not return home so rich 
a man, lie is far more likely to take 
with him the power of enjoying life 
and property. Almost the whole of the 
dry season he is travelling about in the 
discharge of his official duty, and it was 
a mere chance which gave me the 
advantage of meeting him now at Al- 
morah, 

Deneniber 2. — I 6(‘t out early this 
morning in company with Sir Robert 
and I.ady Coloulioun for Chilkeah. Mr. 
Traill had lent me a couple of tents for 
this journey, whicli, with a goo<l deal 
of my heavier baggage, had been sent 
on the day liefore. A still greater 
number of coolies were necessary than 
in my ascent from Bainoury, partly on 
account of some presents of honey, &c., 
w hich I had received, and which re- 
quired to be carried, like the rest, on 
men's heads ; partly because, from the 
wild and uninhabited character of some 
part of the country which we were to 
traverse, I was obliged to give up two 
mules for the transport of the provisions 
anl necessaries of the coolies tliem- 
selves. We had a g^d deal of plague 
and trouble in dividing the loads to be 
carried by eaih man, nud were ha- 
rassed by pitiful complaints, from al- 
most all, of their inability to go through 


such an expedition, and by their en- 
treaties to be left behind. It seems 
singular that, among so poor a people, 
witli whom a job of work might at first 
seem no trifling object, this reluctance 
should exist, since the rate at which, 
according to the regulations of Go- 
vernment, their labour is repaid on 
these occasions, being arranged at two 
anas for each march, with a similar 
sum for their return home, exceeds the 
average rate of agricultural labour 
through India, and is much above any- 
thing which they were likely to have 
earned at home. Yet so it is, that they 
are always pressed to this service ; that 
they almost always endeavour to excuse 
themselves ; that they are apt to desert 
the first opportunity, even to the for- 
feiture of their legal hire ; and which 
tells well for their honesty at least, that, 
when any suspicion exists that they 
feel peculiar reluctance, no way is 
found so efficacious to keep them, as to 
pay them their money in advance. I 
can understand their aversion to this 
employment during the rainy season, 
when it is really at tlie risk of life that 
people descend into the Terrai, or the 
lower valleys of this province. But 
at present, though they may encounter 
hardship and fati^e, there i% literally, 
no danger ; and f can only account for 
their reluctance, by supposing that as 
yet there exists in Kemaoon no suffi- 
cient occupation for coolies to induce 
any number of men to addict them- 
selves to this pursuit alone, and that 
other peasants feel unwilling to separate 
from their families, and desert their 
usual routine of industry, for an un- 
certain and fatiguing, though profitable 
employment. 

From this cause, or from carelessness 
or corruption on the part of Mr. TrailFs 
chuprassees, many of the men whom 
they had levied were found quite unfit 
for the journey now liefore us. Three 
were sent back as being poor old crea- 
tures who could hartfiy carry them- 
selves, without any additional burthen, 
and four were boys whom I should 
have also rejected, if it had not ap- 
peared that tliey, of all the party, were 
almost the only willing recruits ; that 
there were necessarily some light 
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packages 'which a boy might easily 
carry ; and if I had not apprehendeli 
that, if we lost these coolies, we mi^ht 
possiblj^ find much difficulty in getting 
others in their room. As it was, the 
party set out so late that they soon 
found it impossible for loaded mules to 
travel such roads by such scanty light, 
:ind we overtook them little more than 
half-way, under some rocks, where they 
had been obliged to lodge for the night. 
In the midst of these movements one 
of our party was left behind, for 
whom I was sincerely sorry. I mean 
the poor Pariah dog. He had been 
taking a lively interest, like the rest 
of his species, in the packing up the 
day before; and I found him in the 
morning in his usual post, as if ready 
to attend me. I missed him when we 
had gone on about a coss, but even 
then made no doubt of his following 
with the servants. He did not come, 
however, and I suspect tliat his courage 
failed him at the first ford which lay 
in our way, near the suspension-bridge, 
and which was, indeed, a formidable 
one. 

Our road was very w'ild and rugged, 
by the sides and over the ridges of 
craggy mountains, covered with Scotch 
firs, and by paths in wliich none but 
mountain ponies, w ho go almost any- 
where that a dog can ^o, would have 
been able to keep their legs. I ob- 
served that our little coursers, on ar- 
riving at a difficult place, always looked 
round to see if there were any easier 
track, and if there were,, pul led hard to 
get at it ; that if this w ere not the case, 
they often, particularly in case of a 
deep descent, stood pawing with their 
fore-feet some time, as if to satisfy 
themselves of its practicability, and if 
they had doubts, usually stood stock 
Btill and refus<*d to go anjr further, 
under which circumstances it was al- 
ways wise to dismount. These places, 
however, did not occur very often, 
though there were moi e than one which 
they went up and down without hesita- 
tion, which 1 could compare to nothing 
but tlic broken staircase of a ruined 
castle. 

We encamped near a village named 
Pniny, on a beautiful piece of rocky 


pasture-ground, situated betw'een the 
two peaks of a lofty mountain, and sur- 
rounded on every side by a forest of fir 
and cedar trees. At a little distance 
from our tents, some peojjle who had 
b^cn sent on by Mr. Traill to prepare 
the Zemindars to afford the necessary 
supplies, had constructed a sort of bower 
or wigwam of pine branches for the 
use of our followers. Nothing conld 
be ruder than these leafy screens ; but 
with plenty of straw, a blazing fire, and 
sheltered situation, they seemed to 
satisfy our people ; nor could I help 
noticing that, though we were now six 
thousand feet above the level of the sea, 
and it was freezing in the shade almost 
all day, the Sepoys, soon afti?r their 
arrival, stripped oft' all their clothes but 
their waist-clothes, went to wash them- 
selves as usual ill the brook, and re- 
mained naked all day till the sun was 
actually setting, so little reason have 
we for accusing tliese people Of efl'emi- 
nacy or softness, even in circumstances, 
most at variance with their general 
habits and sensations. 1 myself, though 
1 had a good blanket, quilt, and cloak, 
■w as so cold at night that I could hardly 
sleep. My tent, indeed, was small and 
thin, and scarcely ail'orded more shel- 
ter than the pine-boughs, with the dis- 
advantage of having no fire and no 
neighbours to keep me wann. I'lie 
water in the bason was frozen as hard 
and thick as it might have been, under 
similar circumstances, in England, to 
the great astonishment and delight of 
my Calcutta servant, who had never 
seen such a cake of ice before, and, I 
believe, sincerely regretted that he 
could not carry it back to Calcutta as a 
curiosity. 

The reflexion of the setting sun on the 
snowy mountains was extremely beauti- 
ful. One of the peaks of Nuudidevi 
was, for a considerable time together, 
a perfect rose-colour. We had also a 
mapiificent echo near our encampment, 
which answered with remarkable dis- 
tinctness, and great power and mellow- 
ness, all the different light infantry 
signals on the bugle of Sir Robert Col- 
qulioun’s rangers, which he had brought 
with him. 

I December 3, — ^The name of this day’s 
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encampment I have forgotten. It was 
also near a mountain-top, on the skirt 
of a fine fir-wood and near a village, in 
which we found, what is not always 
found at this season, a considerable 
number of inhabitants yet remaining. 
Their houses were all of two stories, 
the lowest was just high enough to 
allow their diminutive cows and goats 
to shelter there, and the upper one, 
which was of timber, with a sloping 
slate roof, was about as high and in the 
same shape as an ordinary cottage 
garret. In front of each cottage ’were 
some small stacks of straw, while others 
were perched on the roof, to be more 
eftectually out of the reach of the cattle ; 
and all the neighbouring hill-side M as 
built up in narrow terraces, and the 
subject of assiduous cultivation. The in- 
side of their houses, so m’cII as T could 
distinguish from the door, was not so 
dirty as the appearance of the people 
would have led me to suppose ; and the 
M'hole had that sort of faint likeness of 
a Shropshire cottage which, faint as it 
was, was interesting tome. We passed 
two fords in this day's march, the first 
so had and stony that it was necessary 
to unload the mules, and cany the 
baggage over on men’s heads. There 
were also more places than one where 
to dismount from our ponies was a 
matter of absolute necessity. 

This is, however, the most frequented 
road into Kema<A)n, as leading from 
Cashipoor and Chilkeali, the tMO best- 
attended marts on its frontier ; and we 
passed every day, I think, above a 
hundred Khasyas, all with burthens on 
their heads, toiling along these rugged 
paths. In Kemaoon the head and neck 
seem tlic constant vehicles ; but the 
Ghurwali, or inhabitants of the westeni 
district of our mountain provinces, who 
are said to be a more intelligent race 
than their brethren, carry their bur- 
thens on the back, w’ith a truss like 
that of an English porter. They thus 
do more work with more ease to them- 
selves. But the adherence to “ dus- 
toor,” or some other cause, it can 
hardly be poverty, has as yet kept the 
Khasyas from imitating them. Of the 
poverty of these people, however, I had 
no idea till I this da}' saw the bread 


they eat. It is the grain of a kind of 
holcus, and looks like clover-seed : the 
flour, bran, husk and all, is made into 
thick coarse cakes, like tliose for ele- 
phants, and these are not baked as the 
elephants’ bread is, but laid on the fire 
and scorched or toasted there, so that 
part is raw dough, part ashes. To such 
a people potatoes must, indeed, be an 
exceeding and obvious blessing. I had 
a singular instance this evening of the 
fact how mere cliildrtm all soldiers, 
and I think particularly Se poys, are 
when put a little out of their usual 
way. On going to the place where my 
escort was hutted, I found that there 
was not room for them all under its 
shelter, and that four were preparing 
to sleep on the open field. Within a 
hundred yards stood another similar 
hut imoccnpicd, a little out of repair, 
but tolerably tenaiitable. “ Why do 
you not go tliitlier ?” was my question. 
“ We like to sleep all together,” M as 
their answer, “ But Mhy not bring 
the branches here, and make your own 
hut larger ? see, I will show you the 
way.” They started up immediately, 
in great apparent delight, every man 
hrouglit a bough, and the work was 
done in five minutes, being only inter- 
rupted every now and then by excla- 
mations of “ Good, good, poor man's 
provider !” 

The night was again cold, though 
not so severe as the last. I was sur- 
prised to find so little ^amc, and so few 
wild animals of any kmd, in a countrj' 
of this nature. Sir R. Colqiihoun told 
me that he had, in his preceding jour- 
neys, generally both heard and seen 
more than we had met with, and which 
were confined to a small flock or covey 
of jungle-fowl, which Lady Colquhoun 
saw, but which I only heard crowing 
and cackling. My com()anions were 
not able to tell me M'hether the jungle 
poultry had ever been tamed. The 
common domestic foM'l of the country, 
for the inhabitants, rigid Hindoos as 
they are in other respticts, do not ob- 
ject to the toucl^of feathers, are almost 
exactly like those of the wood. Both 
resemble bantams in every respect, •*- 
c^pt that their legs are not feathered. 
Bears, Sir 11 , Colquhoun and all tliiP 
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Kha^^yas said, are numerous in these 
woods. We, however, saw none. 
Tij^ers are not very iil)undant, and the 
a])pearaiicc of one excites a sort of 
nianti and outcry in a neiglibourhood, 
like that of a mad dog in Europe. It 
is not, liowever, thought desirable to 
M^aiider far from the usual traek, par- 
ticularly uiiarincd or alone. 1 once 
took a little stroll, though with Mr. 
Houhlersoii’s double-barrelled gun in 
my hand ; and found that my disap- 
pearance liad occasioned a sort of sen- 
sation in the camp, and that my two 
hiilliful Sepoys Avere posting after me. 

T’kis occurred the next day, the 4th, 
when, for the sake of the prospect, we 
breakfasted, half-way in our intended 
march, on Clnnimoka Devi, the highest 
mountain which I ever actually climbed 
(for I <Ud not go to the peak of the 
(.ianglnir) and barely inferior in height 
to tltis last-named hill. The Gaughur, 
Sir K. Colquhoun tells me, is about 
8 HK) feet high ; Chounioka Devi is 
78; M). At the summit, which, like that 
of Mount Giuighur, is ornamented with 
noble trees, cypress, toon, and fir, is a 
small temple of not inelegant structure, 
in the verandah of whieli we sate dur- 
ing tlie heat of the day, and again pro- 
ceeded in the afternoon. The view 
was very magnificent; nothing which 
1 ever saw equals the majesty of some 
parts of the mountain scenery which I 
liave pass(‘d through in this province. 
There is, indeed, a want of water, and 
J could not help thinking how beauti- 
fnlly these hills Avoiild have been re- 
tiected in tlic noble lakes of Norway. 
)5iit over Norway they have the ad- 
vantages of a more hrilliant sky, a 
w'anuer and more luxuriant vegetation, 
a still greater rugge«liiess and variety 
of outline, Ilian is found in Dovre or 
Fille-Eiiil ; aftd above all, the icy 
mountains are such a diadem and centre 
to the vie\v, as not even Switzerland 
can show. 1 thought them particularly 
grand when seen in llie grej^ of the 
morning, w hile their cold distinct out- 
line was visible along the dark sky, 
w'ith no iTfraction to puzzle, or vapours 
to #om*eal it. At other times their 
forms vary according to the shifting 
lights and shadows, and if it were not 


for the identity of situation, I could 
sometimes- have doubted whether the 
peaks which I saw in the haze of noon 
were the same with those which in the 
crimson light of the setting, or the 
amber brilliancy of the rising s-un, had 
<ioliglited me in so diiferent a manner. 
Seen, however, as they may be, they 
are always beautiful and wonderful; 
and I looked on them from Choumoka 
Devi with the more admiration, because 
I knew that I was then to bid them 
adieu. 

We descended thence by a long and 
rugged declivity of about seven miles, 
at first through ^ine woods, then 
over ground partially cultivated, then 
through a beautiful and awful dell, sur- 
rounded by high crags, in which lime- 
stone again took jilacc of slate and 
I granite, overhung by beautiful trees 
I and underwood, of almost every kind 
which I have met with in Europe or 
India, and swarming with the pretty 
white monkeys, of whicli I have already 
taken notice. At the bottom of this 
dell was a torrent, now containing but 
little water, but by the width of its 
bed, and the huge granite blocks w hich 
it contained by way of pebbles, suffi- 
ciently showing what sort of stream it 
must l;e in the rainy season. We fol- 
lowed this about half a mile farther, 
and found our tents pitched in an angle 
of the overhanging rocks, with a fine 
old peepul-trce in front of them, and a 
little lower the torrent, w hich had been 
our guide, joining the Koosilla, itself a 
torrent no less rapid and noisy, but 
wider and deeper than its tributary. 
The peepiil which I have noticed is a 
sacred tree, and gives name to the 
place, having been planted by a devout 
Brahmin saint, and therefore called 
“ puntka-peepul,” the pcepul of the 
caste. We should all of us have liked 
to Iiave halted here for Sunday ; but it 
could not be done without endangering 
my arrival at Moradabad on the fol- 
lowing Saturday, and we therefore sent 
on our breakfast-tent as usual. It was 
much warmer here, than in the high 
grounds ; and the noise of the rustling 
leaves was so like rain, that I more 
than once during the night pitied m\ 
poor people under their scanty sheds ol 
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fir branches, and \ras surprised at 
length when, on calling out to know if 
it rained, I was told that the night was 
beautiful. 

JJecemher 5, — This morning we had 
a very tiresome march to a village 
named Okul-doonga. liesides divers 
rocky ascents and descents, and with- 
out taking into consideration tluit what 
little level ground Ave met with was on 
the side of a torrent, and so paved with 
large loose stones as to be woi-se than 
most beaches of the sea, we forded the 
Koosilla no less than twelve times, 
through a rapid stream, frequently as 
high as the middle of onr saddles, and 
over a bottom the most rocky and nn- 
' even I ever passed. The mules were 
necessarily unloaded no less than three 
times; it was witli the greatest diffi- 
culty the ponies could keep their legs, 
and we were all wet and dry three or 
four times over, to ouv knees a) id 
higher. Nothing could be clearer 
than the water, or iriore beautiful than 
the swarms of trout wdiich we saw 
playing round us ; but uiuler such cir- 
cumstances we had no great leisure for 
speculation; and several complaints 
were heard, though fewest I think 
from Lady (kilquhonn, that tlie water 
was colder than ice. Our Sepoys 
prayed, witn chattering teeth, that we 
might soon got into a sunny place, tlie 
mountains having, IVir the greater part 
of the march, completely kept us in 
the shade, l^ey were, hoAvever, so 
fortunate as to find the expiring em- 
* hers of three fires in dillcreiit places, 
the remnants of eiicampments made by 
travellers the night before, on Avliich 
they heaped dry sticks, and soon got 
into gt)od-humour again. 

Okul-doonga is u village of about ten 
families, situated on a small plain ele- 
vated above the river, and surrounded 
on two sides by deep woody ravines, 
and on the other by as Avild and Avocxly 
mountains. Though stony, it seemed 
fertile, and was in a stale of rich culti- 
vation, uniting, like Oude, most of the 
productions of temperate and tropical 
climates. We all exclaimed, on first 
seeing the spot where our tents were 
pitched, by a clear stream of water, on 
A green slope, and backed with ma- 
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jestic trees, “ What a place lor a house, 
and how such a spot would be admired 
in Kurland 1*' Our admiration was not 
diniimshed, when, on taking our even- 
iiig-’s stroll, we heard the braying of 
deer, and the crowing of pheasants and 
jungle-hens in the woods ; or when a 
Iwsket of bilberries, and a fine dish of 
trout just caught, were lu'ought to us 
by a little hoy. ]?ut a few inquiries at 
the village damped these pleasurable 
feelings. The i>laee w as described as 
little less nnhealthy than the Terrai. 
It was, indeed, inhabited by some of 
its people tlironghoiit the year; but 
they stiid they ha<l all sad fevers dur- 
ing the rains ; and that wlien it was 
hot the hills shut out the breezes, 
'i'heir cottages, however, though small, 
Mere tolerably neat and comfortable. 
The people seemed better fed and 
clothed than most of the Khasyas, and, 
if not so healthy, though of tliis 1 
MiAv no visible signs, were apparently 
wealthier and more intelligent than 
the generality of their mountain neigh- 
bours. 

The huts which they had put up for 
our people were of a very superior de- 
scription in point of comfort, and inge- 
niously calculated to save time and 
troul.le, as well as the waste of pine- 
branches and straAv. They M’ere made 
of frames of bamboo, each something 
like a huidle in shape and size, well 
thatched, but light, and easily carried 
from place to place, which they sup- 
ported on props Avhen they Avere Avanted, 
and took away again and laid up iji 
store, so .•'ooii as the travellers, for 
whom tliey Avere produced, had le^ 
them. Among the GhuiMali, Sir if. 
Colqnhomi said, this was the usual 
method, but iu Kemaoou he had never 
seen it before. Indeed the style of cul- 
tivation, and many otlier circumstances, 
implied that the people of this district, 
or their Zemindars, were far better 
managers than those hear Almorah. 
The rice CTown in this neighbourhood, 
and from hence down as low as Dikka- 
lee, is of a veiy superior quality, a'.d 
celebrated all over India for its white- 
ness and firmness. It is generally 
called Philibheet rice, from a toM ii of 
that name in Hohilcund, where is a 
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considerable fair, at 'which it is sold, 
and where it first atti*acted European 
notice. It is, however, the product not 
of Kohilcund, but of this valley, and is 
to l)e purchased in most perfection at 
Chilkeah. The district is also cele- 
brated for its bamboos, which, though 
small, are remarkably tough, and seem 
to gain consistency and soundness from 
a cerhiin degree of frost. The same is 
said to be the case with plantains. The 
tea-plant grows wild all through Ke- 
maoon, but c^innot be made use of, from 
an emetic quality which it possesses. 
This mi gilt, perhaps, be removed by 
cultivation, but the experiment has 
never been tried. For the cultivation 
of tea, I should apprehend botli the 
soil, hilljjr surface, and climate of Ke- 
inaoon, in all which it resembles the 
tea provinces of China, extremely fa- 
vourable. 

The history of the poor lad who 
brought the fish was not without in- 
terest : he was the son of an officer of 
the Gliorkhas, who, duiing their occu- 
pation of the countiy, had been Je- 
mautdar of Havelbagh, and had l>eeu 
killed fighting against the English. 
This boy had been since maintained, 
as he himself said, chiefly by snaring 
birds^ catching fish, and gathering ber- 
ries, * being indebted for his clothes 
only, which were decent tliough coarse, 
to his mother, and the charity of diffe- 
rent neighbours who had pity on him 
as a sort of gentleman in distress. He 
had his forehead marked with chalk 
and vermilion to prove his high caste, 
had a little Gliorkha knife, a silver 
clasp and chain, and a silver bracelet 
on his arm, with a resolute and inde- 
pendent, though grave demeanour, not 
ill suited to this character. His tools 
of trade and liveliliood were a bow and 
a fishing-rod, both of the rudest kind. 
He seemed about sixteen, but was broad 
set, and short of his age. His ambition 
was now to be a Sepoy, and he was ver^ 
earnest with Sir It. Colquhoun to admit 
him into his corps. He said he should 
like much to do it. but doubted his 
height. He, however, told him to meet 
him at Havelbagh on his return, and 
he would see what could be done for 
him. Meantime we p^id him liberally 


for his fish, and encouraged him to 
bring us another basket next day at 
Dikkalee. He said, at first, he feared 
the fishermen of that place would beat 
him, but, after a moment’s recollection, 
added — “ Eet them do it if they dare ; 
if 1 have your orders I will tell them 
so !” He was no uninteresting speci- 
men of a forester born and bred — one 
who from his tendercst years had de- 
pended on his “ woodcraft ” for a din- 
ner, and had been used to hear the 
stags bray and tlie tigers growl round 
the fires of his bivouac. 

We had prayers to-day in our camp, 
as well as, which indeed we had never 
omitted, family prayers in the evening, 

I have often noticed among the Hin- 
d(X)s that many of tlie deceiiter sort pay 
a kind of regard to Sunday. The Sc- 
jioys, such of them at least as were 
Brahmins, were more than usually 
busy to-day with their bells, beads, 
and ashes; and my long-legged fol- 
lower had decked liiinself out in all 
his glory, having powdered his face 
entirely with chalk and cow-dung, and 
marked Ins naked body all over with 
white broad lines, which, on liis dusky 
skin, had the strangest effect imagin- 
able; and, he being a very tall, and, 
though strong and musci^r, a very 
tliin, large-boned man, made him, at u 
little distance, look exactly like a ske- 
leton. Had lie taken his stand, as he 
now was, in any churchyard, few chil- 
dren, women, or men in the parish, would 
have doubted his unearthly nature. The 
others were similarly decorated, but 
with less care and less dismally. 

J)€cembcr G. — Salvator Rosa never 
painted glens more wild and romantic 
tlian we tlireaded to-day in our path to 
Dikkalee, nor did mules or ponies often 
pass a worse road. We emerged at 
length again on the valley of the Koo- 
silla, now considerably increased in 
size, tliough fortunately not in depth or 
rapidity : I say fortunately, because we 
had again to ford it, and if it had been 
a few inches deeper than where we 
passed it last, it would have been ne- 
cessary to swim our horses. The banks 
are exceedingly beautiful: high rocks 
crowned with woods, and broken into 
all the capricious forms which lime* 
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Etone in a rainy climate assumes. The 
valley is broader and more stony, and 
the features in general are in a grander 
and more savage style, I had, indeed, 
been strongly impressed during the last 
three days witli the conviction that this 
is by far the most beautiful passage 
into or out of the Kemaoon ; and that, 
except the gorge of Mount Gaughur, 
which is without a rival, nothing is 
seen on the Beemthal road which eouals 
the valley of the Koosilla. I only hope 
that if, three years hence, I have the 
pleasure of taking my wife through 
this part of India, sometliing like a 
road will have been made by this pas- 
sage. It is, decidedly, the most advan- 
tageous line, and one in which a track 
for loaded mules and oxen might be 
constructed at a very moderate expense. 
On the other side of the river we lbu»id 
ourselves on more level ground, and 
rode under a shade of walnuts, toon, 
and ilex, to Dikkulee, a station of grass 
huts, occupied during the dry season 
by a small detachment of Sir R. Col- 
quhoun*8 mountain-rangers, but, like 
Tandah and places of the same kind, 
deadly at other times. 

Of Tandah, however, as well as the 
rest of this forest. Sir Robert spoke in a 
less alanning maimer than those with 
whom I had previously conversed. He 
said that they were all, unquestionably, 
very unwholesome and dangerous places 
at particular seasons, but in the present 
or the past month they were not worse 
than many of the low valleys of Ke- 
inaoon, which were yet often neces- 
sarily traversed by the officers of Go- 
vernment. He ascribed much of the 
unhealthiness both of the forest aud the 
Terrai to the sudden changes of tem- 
perature, the burning sun, and the chill- 
ing blasts which often come from the 
hills. This seemed the only reason 
why April and May were so pestilen- 
tial as they w ere allowed to be. ^ 

The Ghorkha boy came with his 
fish, as lie promised ; but his offering 
was eclipsed by a large basketfull 
which some fishermen brought. Sir 
Robert Colquhoun said it was well 
worth while to see their manner of 
catching the fish, and we all three 
went in th<^ evening to the spot where 


they had laid their nets. It was a 
small rapid in tire river, more shallow 
than usual, above and below wliich 
was a long net, from the space lietween 
which they scooped out all the fisli 
which they could find, having, as I 
understood, drawn their nets in oppo- 
site directions up and down the stream, 
till they had enclosed u considerable 
number in a comparatively narrow 
space. To catch them, however, they 
had neither casting nor scoop nets, nor 
anything but their hands, which, as 
well as their teeth, they used with 
much dexterity, hunting the fish aniong 
the large stones in a very amusing 
manner. A splendid haul was tak^^n, 
from which, after choosing one or two 
of the best for ourselves, and two bas- 
ketsfull for the servants and Sepoys, 
we told the people who had assisted 
in the sport, and who were chiefly our 
own Khasya l)earers, that they might 
take the rest themselves. A scramble, 
but in much g(K)d-humour, followed; 
and this addition to their.pay seemed, 
as often happens, to please them more 
than the pay itself. 

While this was going on, the Ghorkha 
boy stood by idle. ** Why do not you 
try your luck I>ady Cohiuhoun asked 
him. “ I can catch fish for myself,” 
was his answer, ** and what use to jostle 
with fools He is evidently a singular 
character. I wish he may get honour- 
able employment in our army ; for, if 
not, he has about him many of the ele- 
ments of an excellent Pindarree. 

All tlie fisli, except the trout, in these 
rivers have leather mouths, with a 
stronger power of suction than is usu- 
ally observable. The common opinion 
is, that tliey fasten themselves by this 
means to stones and rocks in order to 
be secure against the violence of the 
stream. There are others also like 
those of England, but some of them of 
lighter colour. I this evening took 
leave of my kind friends, who intended 
to remain hefe another day, and then to 
march by the foot of the hills to Ba- 
moury. 

December 7. — The way from Dikka* 
lee to Chilkeah is all forest, but by no 
means level like the track between Ba* 
moury and Ruderpoor. It is a colleo- 
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tion of rocky and woody liills, with a 
vciy good road winding through them. 
The grass is long and the jungle in 
several places thick ; but the trees, 
many of tliem very line ones, stand a 
good way apart. At length a steep 
pitch of rugged road brought us out on 
the plain, *and we saw a wretched vil- 
lage before us, with my tents, white 
and shining in the morning sun, beside 
it. Tlie first appearance of the inhabit- 
ants of Chilkeah was ind prepossessing. 
They had the same yellow skins, the 
same dull yet fierce look, the same 
ragged and scanty clothing, the same 
swords and shields, as those in the 
other parts of these inhospitable ]>luins. 
Their cottages were half-buried in tall 
grass, and the place had not a more 
auspicious look than the most unlie.althy 
of the eastern villages. 

From the molioiit, however, of my 
olephant wliicli was sent to meet me, I 
had tlie satisfaction of learning that all 
the people were well ; and in tlie appa- 
rent, and I believe sincere, conliality 
which both Sepoys and servants dis- 
played on receiving me after this ab- 
sence, in retnrning to my own “accus- 
tomed tent” and furniture, in revisiting 
Cabul and Nedjeed, and in hearing 
ag-ain the ** talam” of the two little 
children of the mohout, I felt for a mo- 
ment sometliing like the pleasure of 
home, till I recollected how far 1 still 
was, and how long I was likely to be, 
separated from those who only make 
home agreeable to me. The old Soii- 
bahdar, wlio received me at the head 
of his company with presented arms, 
drum, and fife, gave a short and fa- 
vourable account of the progress of his 
party. They had come straight through 
the forest from Taiidah to Casherpoor, 
remained tliere a few days, and thence 
advanced to Chilkeah; all were w'ell, 
both men and animals, except one poor 
elephant, whicli had been grievously 
bruised several years ago in helping to 
carry a field-piece to Almorah, and 
whose hurts, strange to say, broke out 
again as soon as she approached the 
liills ! The loss of lier services was at 
present very inconvenient, but it was 
fortunate that we had not sent the mules 
away. 


Chilkeah, though a poor place to 
look at, is by no means an unimportant 
one at certain seasons of the year, be- 
ing one of the principal marts of trade 
both into Kemaoon, and through that 
country into Thibet and Tartary. A 
great mimber of temporary huts, ranged 
in the form of a regular towui, w'ere 
already built, and many more were 
building, for the accommodation of the 
tradei*s who meet in this emporium, and 
I was surprised to find English cloths 
and Eastern shawls of good appearance, 
with many other apparently serviceable 
and valuable commodities, exposed for 
sale in huts which scarcely ecpialled a 
cottage cow-house in Shropshire. When 
the unhealthy weather returns, all these 
huts are abandoned, and, during the 
rains, fall into nearly total ruin. Yet 
the Jemautdar of Chilkeah said their 
water was good, in which all my people 
agreed, and considered the place as 
healthy, that is, for one in the Termi. 
Such, however, is tlie horror with which 
even this most favoured tract of the 
lowlands is regarded by the Khasya 
niountaineers, tliat Sir K. Colquhoun 
told me he knew an instance in which 
six invalid Sepoys rather preferred to 
give up their pensions than go to Mee- 
rut through Chilkeah during the bad 
season ; and another in w'hich a rol)- 
bery and murder were not prosecuted, 
because none of the witnesses could be 
prevailed on by any possible induce- 
ment to go to Moradaliad, the circuit 
court. Uiider these circumstances, it 
is evident that KemacxiM ought to have 
a separate jurisdiction, and that her 
military officers should have such power 
as to enable them to act, in some cases, 
independently of their superior officers 
in the plains. This would, however, be 
difficult, and the only remedy which 
seems practicable, is to give a latitude 
in such cases as I have mentioned. 
The separate judicature seems abso- 
lutely necessary, for it is a grievous 
thing to say, “you shall not obtain 
justice unless at the great risk of a pu- 
trid fever ! ” The view of the moun- 
tains from Chilkeah is very good, but 
I was satiated with fine scenery, and 
was only bent on pushing on. 

December 8. — Next morning, accord- 
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iugly, wc proceetled ten coss to Caslicr- 
poor. I wont on horseback over a very 
wild, marshy, and jungly plain, over- 
rowu with grass far higher than my 
ead, and scattered with trees and 
bushes. I have never seen a more fevoi"- 
ish or tigerlif country, nor was Casher- 
poor, when I reached it, a bit better 
looking than Kiiderpoor. Surely, if these 
places are really healthier than those 
on the other road, nml they are certainly 
more populous, there must be more in 
the dilferenee of the water than Eu- 
ropeans arc willing to allow. 

Casherjxior is a famous place of Hin- 
doo pilgrimage, has divers temph*s, and 
a very holy and dirty tank, where 
the pilgrims bathe in tlieir way to the 
temples at the foot of Ehadrinath. 
None of them, ho%vever, are jiarticularly 
worthy of notice, and the most remark- 
able thing M’hich I saw was a (piack- 
doetor, a Mussulman, educated, he said, 
at Lucknow, and well stocked, not in- 
deed with medicines, for he had only a 
veiy little satchel, but with all the 
mual grimace of a merry Andrew, and 
a good stock of confidruice, with some 
little English and Persian. 

In walking to a ruinous fort at a short 
distance from the town, I passed, how- 
ever, after I had written this, some 
noble maiigoe-trees, overshadowing the 
/omhs and temples, of which I have 
spoken, and two walled orchards, 
planted, as the village Jeniautdar told 
me, by wealthy merchants resitient in 
the place. He said a great trade passed 
through this channel, and the town, 
from Its superior healthiness, was much 
preferred to Chilkeah by the rich 
traders, I asked him if the fever never 
came here. He shook his head, but 
said that it was chiefly coiiflued to the 
poor, and those who had scanty clothing 
and slept on the ground ; a description, 
however, which comprises nine-tenths 
{;f all who ever come into this iieigh- 
l)ourhood He said that Casherpewr 
was built by a divinity, as I understood 
him, named Cashi, five thousand years 
ago ; that it was a great place in all the 
wars formerly carried on on this fron- 
tier, and that this was the best and 
nearest way to China. Abdullah, who 
followed us, listened with great atten- 


tion to his narrative, but interposid a 
doubt as to the antiquif^jf tlie place 
being so great as he .supposed, on the 
ground that, according to the Persian 
Chronicles, .Tumsheed Jnm, who only 
lived four tliousaiid siweii hundred years 
ago, w'as the first who built either in 
brick or stone, adding, in ICnglish to me, 
that “it was he who built the tower of 
Hubei.” I was a little afraid of war be- 
tween the rival Titans, (kislii and Jum- 
slieed, when tlic long-h‘j|’g<*d Sepoy, u ho 
had also followed, crietl out “Tliereis 
Nuiididevi I” and all eyes were turned 
either to seethe hill of which such won- 
ders had douhtle.ss been told, or, as in 
my own case, to take a last leave of one 
of the noblest inanimate works of Pro- 
vidence. Of the white hills Nimdidevi 
alone was visible, Imt he was very dis- 
tinctly so. 1 forget whether I mon- 
tioned in its proper place, that all the 
natives of the country assert, a smoke 
is often seen to rise from tlie lowt r of 
its highest peaks. ^I'his is, they say, 
the kitchen of the god Nuiuli; hut if it 
is true, for no European has yet seen it, 
it is a very curious im lance of a vol- 
cano situated so far from the sea, the 
waters of Mhieh an*, by most chemists, 
supposed to he necessary to the produc- 
tion of tho.se terrible jjheijomena. The 
frequency of eurtluiiiakes in these re- 
gions might eountenaece the idea of 
suhterruneons fire, hut I have not been 
able to learn that any volcanic remains, 
whether scorim or basalt, have been as 
yet diseoveivd. It is possible that a 
fleecy cloud may have been mistaken 
for smoke ; hut the labours of Captain 
Herbert, the mineralogist employed by 
Government, who is described as enter- 
prising and indefatigable, may probably 
soon throw some light on the question. 
If there is a volcano on Nundidevi, it 
must, however, be very inert and almost 
extinct, or it would have placed itself 
ere this beyond doubt. 

December 9. — We proceeded to Bela- 
gaiy, a poor little village, whither m'c 
were obliged to take provisions from 
Casherjjoor, a.s it neither contained 
bazar nor tradesman. The road was 
good, and the country improving in 
fertility and cultivation, though still 
inferior to the average of India. One 
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of the camel-drivers here complained 
of illness, aiid seemed very feverish ; I 
gave him medicine, and finding he had 
no tent or other shelter, I made his 
companions, a brutish set, and ex- 
tremely careless of each other, con- 
trive a little shed for him of camel 
furniture aiui sacks, and also ordered 
one of them to sit by him and give him 
“ congee ” (rice-gruel), as often as he 
complained of thirst. I cannot say that 
I at all liked either his pul.se or his 
looks; but though I felt again per- 
lexed, I thought that the path which 

was treading was at least a safe one. 
In fact, he found himself better in the 
evening ; and I hoped that 1 had pro- 
vided against a relapse by giving him 
a berth in the servants’ tent. 

I walked round the village in the 
evening, merely for tlie sake of a walk, 
not anticipating that 1 should see any- 
thing curious. 1 was pleased, how- 
ever, with the appearance of the houses, 
which, though very Humble, were all 
in good repair, showed abundance of 
Imftkloes in their little court-yards, and 
were kept with a degree of cleanliness 
an<l smartness, which, though not in- 
separable from a state of moderate 
comfort and plenty (Since there arc 
peasants, like the Dutch colonists of the 
Cape and the North American farmers, 
who are at once affluent and dirty), is 
at least never seen where some degree 
of comfort and plenty is not found. I 
saw also the women spinning cotton on 
small and odd-shaped wheels. 

The young women seemed more 
shy than most Hindoos of their sex 
arc. One poor girl, with red trousei’s, 
a saffron veil, and larger silver anklets 
than her neighbours, ran away as hard 
as she could when we approached, but 
by ill-luck turning down a wrong lane, 
fell a second time into the jaws of her 
enemy. I thought for a moment that 
her alarm was counterfeited, and merely 
‘Aftiga ad mlices, but it was evident that 
such a suspicion did her injustice. All 
the people, both here and at Casher- 
poor, are Hindoos, which, indeed, ex- 
cept the descendants of the Patan con- 

a nerors, seems the case with almost all 
10 inhabitants of Rohilcund. 

JDecattber 10. — This morning we 


went to a small town named Boitpoor, 
or some such name, through a fertile 
level country, with some groves of very 
large mangoes and tara-palins. The 
mangoe-tree grows to a greater size in 
the north-east of this pnTvince than in 
any other part of India I have yet tra- 
vei’sed. Several which I passed to-day 
eqimlled those at Kuderpoor. It is cer- 
tainly, I conceive, the largest fruit-tree 
in the world. 

Boitpoor has a small bazar, and a 
very minute mosque. It is partly in- 
habited by Mussulmans, who, 1 thought 
at first, received us less civilly than the 
pef)ple of most Indian villages. It 
turned out, however, that the /emindai*, 
who had also been Jenuiutdar, was <iead, 
and that his family >vere not yet \ isilile, 
consequently the place was without a 
“ malik,” or mtister ; and everybody diil 
what he thought right, which, in the 
present case, was to do nothing. As 
this would not answer my purpose, 1 
sent a message to the brother of the de- 
ceased, stilting that 1 should not trouble 
him to come to me, but only to order 
his tenants to furnish the nsiu»l sup- 
plies, at the usual rate. He came, how- 
ever, a grey-headed man, apparentl}' in 
grief, and made many apologies, wliicn 
1 could not persuade him wei*e need* 
less. While we were talking, a man 
came up, throwing dust in the air, and 
crying out pitifully for “ Justice ! jus- 
tice !” He at first said that “ my people 
had taken his fish, liis straw, liis bread 
— that he was plundered, ruined, and 
must starve, he and his children !’* At 
length I asked him if he had been paid 
for his fish ? He hesitated ; but two or 
three of tlie people ran up to say tliat he 
had had seven anas, which I knew was 
quite sufficient for the whole basket. 1 
then asked the Zemindar the probable 
value of the straw which had been 
taken, who answered ** a pice.’' I gave 
him two pice, but still he was not satis- 
fied, though he had now confessed he 
had lost nothing more ; I therefore sent 
him away, marvelling at the habit 
which seems to prevail in all these 
countries, of demanding justice with 
bitter outcries, and, even wh^ the 
affair is a trifle, assuming the air and 
desperation of a ruined man. 
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The poor camel-driver was better, 
but by no means well, and I bad a Sepoy 
complaining to-day. In the evening I 
took my usual walk, accompanied by 
the old Soubahdar and tlie late Zemin- 
dar’s brother, a very stupid old man, 
who merely knew that lioitpoor had 
once been a flourishing place, but had 
been ruined in the wars. I saw, how- 
ever, some things worth notice : first, a 
white buflalo, a thing which Abdullah, 
who also followed me, as did my two 
inseparable Sepoys, and nearly half the 
village, pointed out as a great curiosity, 
.such as he, at least, had never seen 
before. The second was the manner of 
weaving and dyeing a coarse kind of 
chintz, of which tliere seemed to be a 
considerable manufactory in the place. 
The weaving was like other weaving, 
but the dyeing was done very simply 
and well, with small types, if I may 
call them so, made to represent diflerent 
parts of the pattern, and laid on in suc- 
cession, after being dipped in dillcreiit 
colours. All the colours were vegetable, 
aud I noticed madder, indigo, and a 
strong good yellow, which they said 
was extracted fi’oin the toon-tree. The 
fabric of the stuff' was bad, but the pat- 
terns neat and showy. A caftan of this 
stuff, lined with red or white, and 
quilted with cotton, is called a “ lebada,” 
from “ libd,” a quilt, in Arabic and He- 
brew, and is the common winter-dress 
of tlie people in ail these provinces. 
The tliird particular was a sugar-mill 
at work, a niachiiie of the simplest con- 
stmetion, but which seemed to answer 
its purpose tolerably. It consisted of a 
large vat under ground, covereil by a. 
stout platform, in the centre of which 
was a wooden cylinder, apparently the 
hollowed stump of a tree. In this was 
a stout piece of timber fixed as in a 
socket, which was tunjed round and 
round like the stick used in milling cho- 
colate, by a beam fastened to it, to which 
two oxen were yoked. A man sate on 
the beam Miind the oxen and kept 
thrusting in, betwixt the upright timber 
and its socket, pieces of sugar-cane of 
alM)ut a foot long, which were necessa- 
rily crushed by the timber as it turned 
round, so that their juice nni down into 
the vat beneath. They said that stones, 


on the principle of a ccmmoii mill, were 
far better where tliey could be procured ; 
but here they were very poor, and 
stones were dear. Fourth, as I returned 
home, I passed a fine tree of the mimosa, 
with leaves at a little distance so much 
resembling those of the mountain-ash, 
that I was for a moment deceived, and 
asked if it did not bi'iiig fruit ? They 
answered no; but it was a very noble 
tree, l)eing called “ the Imperial tree,” 
for its excellent properties, — that it slept 
all night, and wakened and was alive 
all day, withdrawing its leaves if any 
one attempted to ttmeh tlieni. Above 
all, however, it was useful as a preser- 
vative against magic ; a sprig worn in 
the turban or suspended over the bed 
was a perfect security against all spells, 
evil eye, &c., insomuch that the most 
formidal)le wizard would not, if he 
could help it, approach its shade. One, 
indeed, they said, who was very re- 
nowned for liis power (like Lorrinite in 
Kehama) of killing plants, and drying 
up their sap with a look, bad come to 
this very tree and gazed on it intently ; 
“ but,” said the old man who told me 
this, with an air of triumph, “ look us 
he might, he could do the tree no harm !” 
a fact of whiclt I make no question. I 
was amused and surprised to find tiie 
superstition which, in Plnglaud and 
Scotland, attaches to the rowan-tree, 
here applied to a tree of nearly similar 
form. Which nation has been, in this 
case, the imitator, or from what com- 
mon centre are all these common notions 
derived ? 

I had met several men, within these 
few days, riding on oxen, a custom 
which 1 had not remarked elsewhere. 
The oxen seemed very tolei*ahle na^'s, 
little inferior to the common tattoos of 
the country. 

December 11. — This morning we 
went six coss to Moradabad. It is a 
moderate-sized town, with a handsome 
garden or two, and some remains of 
fonner splendour, standing on a slug- 
gish river, the Ramgunga, as wide 
nearly in this place as the Severn at 
Shrewsbury, but shallow and fordable 
apparently in several places. I was on 
my elephant, but it might, without the 
least difl^culty, have been passed on 
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horseback. I found tliat Mr. Ilalhed 
and Mr. Parry Okeden were absent, 
from home on duty, the whole station 
being rendered on the alert by the 
alarm of a body of armed plunderers 
having assembled on the skirts of the 
forest, north of this place, between Chil- 
keah and Murdwar. 1 received, liowever, 
very great kindness and hospitality 
from Mr, Ford, the collector of the 
whole district (the northern and south- 
ern parts of wlficli are divided between 
Mr. Halhcd and Mr. Houlderson), who, 
together with Mr. Scott, the judge and 
magistrate, called on me eai ly in the 
forenoon. I had also a visit fi-oni Mr. 
Simms, the junior station surgeon (who 
is brother-in-law to our friend Dr. llliss, 
of St. John‘.-«), and I was glad to con- 
sult him about my two sick men. I 
w'as grieved to find that he considered 
their complaint as likely to turn out the 
jungle fever I llis view of the un- 
wholesoineuess of the Ter mi corre- 
sponded entirely with what I had heard 
at Hareilly, and from Mr. llpuldersou. 
Ue said that there were many places 
along the border wliicU were at all 
seasons dangerotis; that Mr. llalUed’s 
party had already sent in several sick 
since their pursuit of the freebooters 
comiiienced ; and though less dangerous 
at some limes than otlau’s, he did not 
conceive either the Terra! or the forest 
to he ever wholesome places to linger 
in. 

Under these circiuii stances I felt ex- 
tremely sorry that 1 had detained iny 
men even a few days at Chilkeah, though 
in so doing 1 acted fioin the best in- 
formation in my power. Mr. Simms 
thought that it would turn out a mild 
case with both of them ; but it was ne- 
cessary that they should be immediately 
removed to the niilitary hospital. The 
poor Sepoy was very unwilling to go, 
Imt there was no remedy. The camel- 
driver W’as really so ill this morning 
that he was hardly able to express any 
clioice in the affair. Mr, Simms goodr 
naturedly procured dhoolies .to carry 
tliem, and promised me to pay them all 
the attention in his power. 

December \% — I read pmyers, 

pi*eached, and administered the Sacra- 
ment to-day ., in one of the rooms of the 


collector's cutclierry, to about twenty 
persons; a more numerous congrega- 
tion than I expected, considering that 
so many of the residents w'ere away. 
Indeed, Mr. Okeden and Mr. Williams, 
the assistant registrar, actually, on pur- 
pose to be present, returned from the 
Ciimp, about forty miles off. 

The cutcherry is a large and liand- 
some house, which was Imilt by Mr. 
Leycester when he was judge and ma- 
gistrate here. It is on the same sort of 
scale with our house in Calcutta, w ith 
the addition of a very splendid gateway 
as lodge, whicli would serve for the gate 
of a city, and an extent of at least 
twrenty acres of land, formerly laid out 
in garden, but now totally neglected, 
except as a field for making bricks out 
of. The most curious part, however, 
of the j)lace to an English eye, is that 
this tine house (for it really is a very 
fine one) is surroiiiided by a mud ram- 
part, with a deep moat, and four small 
circular bastions, all now much out of 
repair. On expressing foiiie surprise 
at this, I was told that when Mr. Ix^y- 
coster built the house, such a ])reeaution 
was, in this part of India, not nmlesir- 
ahle, though it w'as rather unusual. 

After service I had three christenings, 
and ail interesting visit from a fine 
grey-hearded old man, who said ho liad 
l)een converted by Mr. Cori’ie to Chris- 
tianity when at Agra, and that hi: 
name was “ Noor hlusseeh,” T.ight of 
the Messiah. Tie came to ask for books, 
if I had any to spare him ; to introduce 
his son, a tall, strapping, but not aus- 
picious-looking young man, who was a 
catechumen, and wished to he baptized; 
and, lastly, to l>eg me to speak to the 
collector and Mr. Ilalhed, that' he might 
not be turned out of a small otfice which 
he held, and which, he said, he w^as in 
danger of losing on account of bis 
Christianity I This, indeed, was not 
the reason given, but he said that his 
comrades in office, fierce Mussulmans, 
left no stone unturned to misrepresent 
and ruin him, and that, if he had no 
protector, he must sink. Abdullah said 
he knew from his Own experience, and 
from all lie had heard from Fyze Mus- 
seeh and Abdul Musseeh, that this was 
very likely to be true, and I therefore 
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did j?ive the poor man a lew lines, stat- 
ing his case, to both Mr. Ford and Mr. 
Ilalhod. 1 also furuis-hed him witli a 
Hindoostanec Prayer-book (he had 
already the four Gospels), and with re- 
gard to his son, whom he Vaid he Imd 
instructed carefully to the best of his 
knOM'ledge, I told liim I could not my- 
self exailiine him suffieiendy to judge 
of Ills ac(|uiremeiits in Cliristianity, 
which, indeed, did not seem very ex- 
tensive, hilt if he would go with me to 
Meerut, he might put liis bed under the 
connaiits of tlie tent, and I would give 
him his provisions, and that there Mr. 
Fisher should examine and iiistruct him 
moi-e fully. The old man was very 
gratt'fui, an<l wanted to kiss my knees 
and feet; the young one bowed very 
loAv, and asked my blessing, but did not 
seem to participate in an equal degree 
ill his father’s zeal. Tins is the third 
or fourth Cliristiun J have heard of 
scattered up and dijwn in these mountain 
rovinees, and it is likely that, as 
tr. Corriethinks, there are many more 
believers in Christ, who dare no^ by 
owning themsL'lves, incur the ill-Avill of 
their n. igldiours. 

I Avent in the afternoon to tlie hospi- 
tal to see the Sepoy and camel-driver. 
The former 1 found in iimcli distress 
and depression of spirit.s, from being in 
u strange place and Avithout a nurse, 
ileinga Brahmin he could only receive 
iioiiilshmcnt, and partieulurly water, 
from one of his own caste, and there 
M"as no such person attached to tlie hos- 
pital. lie was quite .‘•ensihle, but very 
feverisb, and seemed to think himself 
left to die. I encouraged him as well 
as I could, and Avrote a note to Mr. 
Simms, begging him to get a Braluiiin | 
for liim, Avhich he might easily do from 
iie regiment quartered in the place. 
The poor camel -driA'er thought himself 
better, Ins fever liaving intermitted. 
The hospital is a very comfortable one 
for this climate, a large thatched biui- 
galow, all in one room like a barn, with 
sufficient air, and very well verandahed 
round. The beds Avere clean and com- 
fortable, and there seemed no w ant of 
anything but that peculiar attendance 
which tlie prejudices of tlie Hindoos 
require, and which, I was given to 

von. I. 




understiind, Avonld on my application 
be immediately siqiplicd. 

Mr. Parry Okeden called on me in 
the course of tlie day. He considered 
the banditti, Avhom they had been pur- 
suing, as completely dispersed. Tliey 
folio well tliem a day or tw’O, and one»^ 
were A'ery near surprising them in their 
bivouac, Avlicre they found the embers 
still hot, and the pitchers for cooking 
not all empty. They had issued pro- 
mises of rew ard for the apprehension of 
tlie ringleaders, but did not expect much 
result from the measure. 

I had an opportunity here of seeing 
the way in wliicli ice is made all over 
Upper India. A number of broatl and 
very shallow earllieii pans are placed 
on a layer of dry straw , and filled with 
writer. In tlie night, even the small 
degi’ec of frost wliieli is felt here is 
sulficient to cover these with a thin 
coat of ice, which is carefully collected 
and packed up. The quantity produceil 
must be, how’ever, very small, and the 
proce.ss ail ex]xnisive one. Vines seem 
to thrive well here, but they do not 
prune them close enough. Tliey are 
very beautiful objects; but a vine to be 
productive should be trimmed till it is 
downright ugly. Here the climate 
might answer very well. In Kemaoon 
it does not ; the rains .setting in so early 
that the fiuit has not time to ripen. 
On the whole T am rather struck witli 
the apparent similarity in many points 
of productions, scenery, &c. ot Bohil- 
cund with Bengal; The climate is 
certainly different, yet in other respects 
they resemlile each other more than any 
parts of India w hich I have yet visited, 
liohilcund, however, in everything but 
rivers has much the advantage, 

I saw frequently, during the last 
w’oek, the nest of the tree-wasp, about 
the size of, and nearly similar in sliajju 
to those of the English, but hanging 
like large withered fruit from the 
branches of trees. I have not seen any 
of the insects themselves, at least to 
distinguish them, nor have I been able 
to learn whether, and in what respects, 
they differ from their brethren who hive 
in banks and hollow places. 

JLike almost all the nobility of India, 
the Nawiib of Rampoor is a mere dnink- 
u 
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ard and voluptuary, llo had lately a 
very clever managing steward, under 
whom his little territory prospered 
greatly. But, like the King of Oude, 
he has now got rid of him, and his jag- 
hire is pretty much administered ac- 
cording to the ancient Indian maxim — 
** The good old rule, the simple plan. 

That they should take who have tlie power, 
And they should keep wlio can 1” 

Bampoor is described as a large 
town, chiefly remarkable for the sort of 
fortification which surrounds it. This 
is a high thick hedge, or rather planUi- 
tion, of bamboos, set as close to each 
other as possible, and faced on the out- 
side by a formidable uiiderwotal of cac- 
tus and babool. The only places of 
entrance are narn)w paths defended by 
strong wooden barriers, and the defence 
is one which, against irregular troops, 
is said to be extremely efficient, since 
neither cavalry nor infantry can be 
brought up to act against an enemy 
whom they cannot see, but who fire at 
them from between the stem of the 
bamboos, under cover of the thorny and 
almost impenetrable bushes w'lthout. 

Deceniher 13. — This morning we left 
lyioradabad and marched ten short coss, 
about sixteen miles, to Tyleepoor, a 
paltry little village, at a considerable 
distance from the necessary supplies, 
but which was the be.st halting-place 
within our reach ; that laid down in 
Patou’s route being above twenty miles, 
a distance too great to march without 
some real necessity. There is a good 
deal of wa.ste land between Moradabad 
and Tyleepoor, and the soil seems poor 
and barren. There are also some 
marshy pools, and we forded a small 
river. 

I had another Sepoy v-m*y feverish 
to-day, and suspect that he had been ill 
some time, and had concealed it for 
fear of the hospital. I know not whe- 
ther fortunately or otherwise, they have 
acquired a marvellous opinion of my 
medical skill. This renders them ver^ 
w'illing to take my remedies, but it 
may lead them to trust to me too far. 

I gave this man a dose of calomel and 
jalap, being afraid of James’s powder, 
a.s it was near night, and he had to 
march next day. 1 


I read Ilindoostanee prayers this 
evening with Abdullah and the new 
catechumen, Jaffier Beg, who has ra- 
ther risen in my favourable opinion. 
He has evidently taken a good deal of 
pains in studying the four Gospels, the 
only Christian books which he has yet 
seen ; and his questions were very nu- 
merous. He joined in the I^ord’s 
Prayer with much seeming devotion, 
and said he understood the other pray- 
ers which I read. I am, hcAvever, vexed 
more and more at the little ground 
which 1 gain in the language, and at 
the little time which I have for im- 
proving myself. Yet the one is the 
consequence of the other ; and for the 
last I have no remedy, now that I liave 
neither secretary nor assistant, and have 
so much of my day taken up by travel- 
ling and the necessary preparations for 
travelling. Lushington and Archdea- 
con Corrie were considerable heljis to 
me in writing, &c., but I do not know 
that their presence at all forwarded my 
progress in llindoostam^e. 

December 14. — This day’s march 
was ten coss, to a small and poor vil- 
lage named Mnhaisna, where we had 
some difficulty in obtaining supplies, 
and found the ryuts disposed to grum- 
ble and be uncivil. One of the men, 
wlio was fiercest and loudest, was a re- 
markably tall and line-looking young 
iriaii, with a silver bracelet of a singular 
form on Ids arm, which struck me from 
its classical character, being two ser- 
pents twined together. They com- 
plained that hay had been taken with- 
out paying for it, which did not appear 
to have been the case ; and at last the 
principal farmer of the village owDe<l 
that their outcries were from fear of 
what would be taken, rather than from 
and mischief which my people had 
already done. 

In our way we passed through the 
outskirts of Amroah, a considerable 
town, with some neat mosques and ex- 
tensive gai‘dens, with walls and sum- 
mer-houses, and surrounded with large 
plantations of sugar and cotton. The 
generality of the country, how'ever, is 
poor, sterile, and ill-inhabited, with 
more waste land than is usual in India. 
The sown land, too^ appcareit suileiing 
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exceedingly from drought, wliich, in- 
deed, is the case with all llohilcmid. 

This station of Muliaisua was a had 
oue in another respect. The only giove 
of trees w^as on a broken piece of ground 
iiitei*sected with gullies, and so over- 
grown with weeds that the tents could 
not he pitched there; and I was obliged 
to encamp on the plain near two fine pee- 
pul-trecs, which, however, were by no 
means sufficient for the comfort of the 
people, and the numerous animals of 
our cofila. The groves of fruit-trees are 
the surest marks, I think, of prosi)erity 
about ail Indian village, and in this 
part of Ilohileund their rarity and, ge- 
nerally speaking, their insignificant 
size show that the land is either natu- 
mlly almost irreclaimable, or that, lying 
near the Ganges, and the frontier ex- 
posed to the usual stream of invasion, the 
country has not recovered the horrors 
of that time, when the Maharatta was 
their near and triuiniihaiit neighbour. 
A strong proof of the recollection which 
tlie calamities of that time has left be- 
hind is, that when the pe(jpleof IJareilly 
were informed not loiig since that tin? 
money raised by internal duties was to 
be laia out for the improveinent of their 
town, they expresse<l a general wdsh 
that tl eir walls might he repaired. Gti 
asking what enemies they feared ?” | 
tiiey replied that all was quiet at the 
moment, but they could not tell but the 
Maharattas might one day return. 

I had more applications to-day for 
medicine, and putting worrying in place 
of beating, found I was in as fair a way 
to be forced into considering myself an 
able physician as Sgnagnarelle, in the 
Me'decin malgre lui. The Sepoy de- 
clared himself quite well, whicli embol- 
dened one of his comrades to complain 
of being feverish ; and a ryut, hearing 
the application, came forwaiti also to 
beg something for sore eyes. lie was 
not, however, content with my medical 
aid, for immediately afterwards he said 
in a low tone that a man had been killed 
in the village of which he was Thanna- 
dar, and he should get into trouble un- 
less I stood his friend ! 

The weather was so cool and cloudy 
that I hoped rain was coming; I did 
not indeea wish for a decided full be- 


fore I got into Meerut, yet even this I 
'would liave gladly borne to see the poor 
dry clods moist and hopeful. 

December 1.5. — This morning we 
came, a march of eight coss, to a village 
named Tighrce. Half-way we passed 
another village named Gujrowlie, with 
a tolerable serai, where one ofiny liorses 
had been sent on before to give me the 
advantage of a change, as usual in In- 
dian travelling. The country thus far 
was cultivated, not 'well, nor fully, but 
still there were marks of cultivation, 
though everything 'W'as grievoinly 
parched for w ant of rain. Tlie remain- 
<ler of the distance lay through a deso- 
late tract, once evidently well inliu- 
hited, as was apparent by the few' palm- 
trees scatteretl up and down, but now, 
and probably fin* many years, waste and 
overgrown with high jungle-grass. 

Tighree itself is a poor plact*, a small 
village, with a few patches of corn round 
it, in the midst of the W'ilderness, with- 
out any tree, except one or two scat- 
tered palms, and scarcely space enough 
between the young w heat and the jungle 
to admit of our encampment. Tlie day 
I was hot, and tlie people and animals 
sutiered a good deal for want of shade, 
added to which, all our supplies were 
to eowie from Gurmukteser, a distance 
of three coss, so (hut it was almost nwm 
before eitlier grass for the horses or 
fuel or food for the men arrived, and 
much later before the poor camels and 
elcpliants got their houghs. The Je- 
nuiuttlar, however, and Tiissildar of 
Gurmukteser were civil, and at length 
' furnished ils with eveiy thing, except 
that the kid which they sent had the ret 
and was uneatable. There w'as no fire- 
wockI in the neigljbourhood, but the lus- 
sildar sent a cartload of dung-cakes, 
and would take no repayment, saying 
I it was no more than dustoor. 'I'lien* 
was little to tempt me out here, and it 
was more from <lusfoor, than anything 
else, that I walked in the evening to 
see the village, which I found neat, 
though small and poor. The cottages 
in Upper India have generally the mud 
walls of their front whitewashed, and a 
rude painting of flowers or some figures 
of men, animals, or divinities, painted 
on each side of their doors, a circuiu- 
u 2 
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StiUlce which I never remarked hi Ben- 
gal or Baljar, and which has a lively 
and agreeable eii'ect. They have also, 
generally, on one’ side of tins door, a 
gmall platform of clay beaten hard, 
i*aised about a foot, and swept very 
clean, on which llie family usually sit 
in tlic cool of the day, and where, at 
such times, their spinning and other 
household Avorks are carried on. 

'rtie Jeiiiaiitdar ofdunnukteser, who 
accompanied me in this walk, said that 
the Ganges, at present, was distant 
about two coss; but that during the 
rains it came np close to this village. 
He said that Tighree and the jungles 
round it were celebrated as luinting- 
groiind all over this part of India : that 
there was great abundance of wild hogs, 
deer, and all other animals, except ele- 
phants, These require a deeper forest 
and largo trees, both for shelter aiul 
nourishment. 1 asked if there were 
many tigers? He said plenty; but 
that there w'as a very Avonderful thing 
in the neighbourhood ; that there were 
tw'o Hindoo yogis, >vlio lived iri dilT* rent 
cells in the wilderness, about two coss 
from the village, in opposite directions; 
of whom the one avus never hurt by the 
tigers, though living in the neighlx)ur- 
liood where they most abounded, and 
Avliere no other man would pass a niglit 
for half Itolnlcuud, Avhilc, to the other, 
ii tiger actually came cA^ery niglit and 
licked his hands, and fondled nn<l lay by 
him for hours. At first, from my imper- 
fect knowledge of the language, I fancied 
it was the same sort of story Avhich I had 
lieard concerning tlie saint’s tomb at 
Sicligidly; hut on asking if it Avas 
Avhere the yogi was buried, he ex- 
plained himself very clearly, that the 
saint W'as still alive, — that lie was very 
old, and went quite naked, Avith a long 
white beard and hair, — that his dwell- 
ing was a little hut among the long 
grass, not fur from the road-side, in the 
way to G urmukteser, and tliat there 
were people who had been there at 
night, and seen him and his tiger toge- 
ther. He added, that he lived by cha- 
rity, but never asked for anything ex- 
cept he was actually hungry, wliich 
was seldom the case, as from his high 
reputatiou he was generally suppli^. 


1 asked the Jemautdar if he had 
seen the tiger ? He answered ** No, 
because he had never been there at 
night, hut that there was no doubt of 
the fact.” I asked, “ If I were to go 
there now (it w'a.s growdug dusk), should 
I see him ?” He ausAvered that 1 might 
Iiave done so, if tlie holy man had been 
at home, but that he had gone the day 
before toAniroah, and that I mnsthuA C 
passed him on the road. In fact, (he 
saces, who had beeif sent on to Guj- 
rowlie, said that he had seen a very 
remarkable old man, answ'cring to the 
description given, seated in a corner of 
the serai at tluit place. Tlie Jemautdar 
W'as a Mussulman, and had no motive 
for swelling the praises of a Hindoo 
saint, so that I have little doubt that he 
himself believed Avhat he told me, nor, 
indeed, do I think the fact iinpossilvle, 
or even improbable. Similar stories 
are told of hermits in Syria, Avhose cells 
have been frequented by lions ; and a 
lion I should conceive to be as fonni- 
dalile a churn as a tiger; and it cer- 
faiuly is not unlikely that a man, Avith 
no other occupation or amusement, 
might very thoroughly tame a tiger’s 
w help, so as to retiiin a hold on its 
affections, and to restrain it, while in 
his presence, from hurting others, cA'cn 
after it had arrived at its full gi-owlh 
and fierceness. Kvei'y animal is, ca'te- 
ris paribus, fiercer Avlien tied np or 
conhned; yet the great tiger at Ikir- 
rjckp<K)r would, 1 have no doubt, alloAV 
his keeper to sleej) in the same den 
with him. In a Avilderness abounding 
with lu^gs and deer, there would be 
little risk of the tiger’s coming home 
so hungry as to be tempted to attack 
his friend : and th<* principal danger O 
the devotee Avould be from the rough 
fondling of his pet when he was two- 
thirds grown. As to tlic supposed 
safety of the rival saint, that I conceive 
to be merely luck, added to the fact 
that, except a tiger be provoked, or 
much pressed by hunger, or have once 
tasted human flesh, it seems pretty cer- 
tain that he seldom attacks a man. 

The poor Sepoy.to whom I had given 
medicine the day before, and who was 
this morning reported much better, 
Avas again attacked with fever at night. 
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I gave liim a rather stronger dose than 
before, but by no means felt easy about 
him. 

I am not sure whether I mentioned 
in their proper places two curious facts 
which were told me in Kemaoon re- 
specting the forests and their produc- 
tions. The one is, that fires often take 
place in the jungles during the dry 
season, by the mere fi-iction of the 
cane stalks against each other in high 
winds. This was first hdd me by the 
Ivaja (Jourman Singh, and it was con- 
lirmed, at least as being rhe usual 
opinion of the peojile, by ISlr, Traill 
and Sir It. Colqulionn, A scene of 
this sort, and arising from this caus.^, 
is described in T<,eyden’s Scenes of In- 
fancy, hut I had always, till now, sup- 
posed that tlie poet’s fancy, rather tluin 
his reading, liad been his prompter 
here. The other is that tln^ boa c'on- 
strietor is frequently found, particularly 
in the wood between 13anioury and 
Dikkalee, under the immediate feet of 
the hills. Tliese snakes are of enor- 
mous size, hut not inueh feare<l by tlie 
natives, since though they have, in their 
opini m, sufficient strength to master a. 
buffalo, they ai’C pr<q)<)rlionahly un- 
wieldy. Many stories aic told here as 
in Surinam, of persons stepping on them 
by mistake fin* fallen ti'eis, and l>eing 
terrified on finding them alive. 

Decifnibf-r Id. — Troni '^I'ighrec to the 
ferry of the (langes is about three coss. 
all wild jungle. Half-way we passed the 
hermitage of the tiger-saint, a little 
cottage almost buried in long grass, hnt 
both larger and more aiiparently com- 
fortable than, from the Jeiiumtdar’s 
description, I had expected. ^Ve now 
took leave of tlie noble Gangi'S, not 
again to see it till our return by sea 
to Saugor Island. Even liere, at this 
distance from the sea, and in almost the 
driest season of the year, it is a great 
and mighty river, not far shoit, a.s I 
think, of the Thames at W'estminster 
Hridge. During the rains, it must, 
judging from its truces on Ijotli sides, 
be nearly four miles across. 1 had 
frequently asked milifary men whether 
the Gaiigiis was in any way fordable 
fffter it left tne hills, aiid hud, as usual 
tJ3 Iiidhiy received contradictory and 


unsatisfactory answers, but the iinpres- 
sion left on my mind w'as, that it was 
fordable both at Gnrnmktescr and 
Aiiopshehr. On asking the Jemautdar 
and fej-i^men, however, they all agreed 
that there w'us no ford in its whole 
course. Here there certainly Avas not ; 
since, ns the boats could not receive 
our elephants, and they tried to Avade 
through, even they were, in the middle 
of the sti'cam, compelled to swim, a 
sight which I aaus not at all sorry to 
have an opportunity of seeing. All 
three could SAvim, which Avas fortunate, 
j as this is not alAva> s tlu* case with them. 

* I dill not think tJiat the one Avhich I 
remarked sank so deep in the water as 
had been described to me, or i\s the 
elephant is ri*prcsciited as doing in 
Captain Williamsoifs jirint. 

hi the course of this day's march, a 
cirennistance occurred which proves, I 
think, how much the people of this 
country hx>k uj) to tlie lOnglish for 
lielp and eumisel in all emiM'gencies, 

I Avas going a lour a jungly piece of 
road, for all this duj s march as Avell as 
yesterday’s was moi’e or less jungly, 
when I saw a little cluster of travellers 
of the loAvcr class siirroimding some- 
body on the ground. As soon as they 
saw me they imincdialely ran up, say- 
ing that out' of their frienffk Avas sick, 
and they begged me to look at liim and 
give him medicine. Tlie man, as it 
turned out, had only a little colic, which 
Avas Avell IxMorcniy physic chest arrived 
to enable me to give him medicine. 
lJut Avdiat struck me, was the immediate 
impulse wliich led these men to sup- 
po.se, on seeing an European rilling 
along tlie road, that he was likely to 
help and advise them ! Surely, if this 
opinion is general, it must bo one of 
the best holds Ave liave on our liuliau 
empire. 

Shahjehanpoor, a common name in 
India, is a large and picturesque town, 
with a ruined castle, several mosques^ 
and some large and tine groves and 
pixtls of water. 1 saw, however, Imt 
little of it, for I had a good deal 
of business during the day, getting 
ready my letters to be despatched from 
Meerut, and in the evening having pa- 
tients again. The Sepoys indeed were 
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well, Vmt two ponies, one belonging to 
Mr. Forde's chnprassee, tlie other, a 
very pretty one, to (>shiram the 
gooinashbi, were taken exceedingly ill. 
The causes of their attack were v.i- 
riously stated, but I believe that the 
saees had given them too much and 
too acid gram immediately after their 
journey. TJiey had botli tlie appear- 
ance of palsy or staggers, had lost the 
use of their loins, reeled to and fro, 
and at length fjill. Before 1 heard of 
it they had given them brandy, pepper, 
and 1 know not what, and when I saw 
tliem they had every symptom of vio- 
lent intlummalion of the bowels. 1 
advised V>leeding immediately ; nobody 
could do this but Abdullah, and there 
was no proper instrument but my pen- 
knife; while I was hunting for this, 
one of the horses died, and the otlior 
was evidently in extremity. Al)dnllah 
opened the usual vein, but very little 
blood would run; in fact, t!\ey had 
given it arrack enough to kill an ele- 
phant. It died in the course of tlie 
night, and all which gave me pleasure 
in the business, was the exceeding at- 
tachment of the poor saees to it. He 
wrung his hands over it, as if it had 
hecn his brother, sate by it, supporting 
its head, and nibbing its ears and neck, 
till life wJi actually gone, and, as it 
appeared, it was his ignorant good-will 
in giving too large a feed of coni 
which had done the mischief. Cashi- 
ram bore his loss very well, and said not 
a single cross word to his servant the 
wliole time. I wish all Christians might 
have behaved with as much propriety. 

DecemUer 1 7. — To-day we went six 
coss to Mow, a poor village without 
trees, where, however, by the advan- 
tage of a firiiian from the collector of 
Meerut, and of u very civil Tussildar, 
we got supplies iu abundance, and 
were allowed lo pay fm- nothing. In 
the afternoon a large troop of gipsoys, 
I and all my people thought they 
w^ere, though they tin imselves disowned 
the term, came to the camp. They 
said they came flora AhmeiVibad iu 
Guzerat,were going on pilgrimage to the 
Ganges, and had been eiglit mouths on 
their road. They pretended at lirsttohe 
Brahmins, to the great scandal and indig- 


nation of Cashiram, who is a Brahmin, 

. and rcpi'Qved them with much austerity 
for their presumption. I asked them 
to show their “ strings,” on which they 
confessed they had none, but still per- 
sisted that they w'ere Kajpoots. “ Tell 
me the truth,” said I, “ are you 
Bheeis ? ” the name of the wild moun- 
taineers near Ahmedabad. My people 
laughed at this question, and said they 
certainly were Bheeis and nothing 
else. They, however, stiifly denied it. 
They were very merry, but very poor 
wretches, nearly nake<l, and the leanest 
specimens of human life I liave ever 
seen ; so wretched, imbued, was their 
poverty, that 1 immediately sent for a 
1 b> distribute among 

them, pending the arrival of which, a 
man and woman, who seemed the 
Tramezzani and Catalani of the party, 
came forwards, and sung two or three 
songs, tlie man accompanying them on 
a vina, a small guitar like the llussian 
balalaika. Tlieir voices were really 
i good, and tboiigli they sun^ in the vile 
cracked tone which street-singei*s have 
all the world over, the effect was not 
unpleasant ; hut it was a strange and 
melancholy thing to hear a love-song, 
expre.ssive, so far as 1 could catch the 
words, of rapture and mutual admira- 
tion, trilled out by two ragged wretches, 
w^eather-beateu, lean, and smoke-dried. 
The poor little children, though quite 
naked, seemed the best fed, and I 
thought they seemed kind to them, 
though one old man, who was the head 
of a party, and had an infant slung 
in a dirty cloth, like a hammock, to a 
stick, wfiich he carried in his hand, 
held it carelessly enough ; insomuch 
that, till I asked him what he had in 
his bundle, and he opened his cloth to 
show me, I did not suppose it was a 
child. I gave them an ana each, chil- 
dren and all, with w'hich they went to 
buy ghee ami flour in the village, and 
soon after made a fire under a neigh- 
bouring peepul-tree. I saw them in 
the course of the evening at their meal, 
and one of the collectors suwarrs said 
he heard them pray for me before they 
sate down. I should have fancied them 
very harmless poor creatures, or at 
worst, only formidable to hen-roost<j. 
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and in such petty thefts as gipseys 
practise in England. But I find these 
I’ambling parties of self-ctilled pilgrims 
bear a very bad character in Hiridos- 
tan. They are often described as 
“ Thugs/' the name given to the prac- 
tice of which they are accused, that, 
namely, of attaching themselves, on 
diflere^Qt pretences, to single travellers 
or small parties, and watching their op- 
portunity to fling a rope with a slip- 
knot over the heads of their victims, 
v ith which they <lrag them from tlieir 


horses, and strangle them. So nimbly 
and with such fatal aim arc they said to 
do Uiis, they seldom miss, and leave no 
time to the traveller to draw a sword, 
use a gun, or in any way defend or dis- 
entangle himself. The wretches who 
practise tliis are very numerous in 
GuzerS-t and Malwah, but when they 
occur in Hindostan are generally from 
the south-eastern provinces. My poor 
gipseys, I hope, as they appeared at 
least grateful, were not monsters of 
this atrocious description. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

JIEERUT TO DELUI. 

Si‘ nation of MetTiit— Church — Consecration — Valley of the Dhoon— Con<lor — Anecdote of 
Jleifiim Sumroo — School — Hospital — Confirmation — Surgeon appointed — Skinner's Horse — 
Heavy llain— Delhi — Tomb of lliimaioon— Aqueduct — Firoxe's Walking-stick— Immense 
extent of Muins — Shawl Manufactory — Jumna Mnsjeed—Preseiitition to the Emperor — 
Palace — Koottab sahib — Present from the Weguin — Uxte and present ICmperors of Delhi. 


Decemijer 18. — This morning I pro- 
cwleti to Meerut, and \vus met at a 
little distance from the town by Mr. 
Fislier, the chaplain (whom I had once, 
many years ago, heard preach at Kuares- 
horough), and two of liis sons, one a 
chaplain on the (yompany’s estahlish- 
ment, the other a lieutenant in the same 
service, and some otficers of the troops 
in garrison ; an accession of society 
which put Cabul into such liigH spirits, 
that I almost thought he would have 
s/tamed me, as lie neighed like u trum- 
peter, lashed out all Wfiys, reared, 
jumped 'with all four feet from the 
ground, and did every other coltish 
trick wlych could show his surprise, 
and ten<l to discompose the gravity of 
his rider. He has, however, no real 
vice, and his transiiorts gradually sub- 
sided. 

I pitched my tent, by ]Mr. Fisher’s 
invitation, in his compound, which is 
an unusually large one. Two other 
Sepoys were this day added to the sick- 
list, and, with iny former patient, re- 
moved to the hospital, whither I sent 
with them a recommendation to the 
good offices of the surgeon, and directed, 
since I was myself to stay some time in 
the place, that one of their comrades 
should go every day to see that they 
wanted notliing. 

Meerut is a very extensive canton- 
ment, but less widely scattered than 
Cawnpoor, The native town, too, on 
M'hich it is engrafted, is much less con- 
siderable. It stands advantagc^ously on 
a wide and dry plain, all in pasture. 


which would afford delightful ruling- 
ground, if it were not, like the steppes 
of Kussia, which it much resembles, 
very full of holes made by the small 
marmot, which is common there, and 
called “suslik.'* Its ilimloostanee name 
I have not learned. A femiili nullah, 
with a handsome bridge over it, runs 
through the town. When I saw it, it 
was quite dry, and the bridge seemed 
absurd; but Mr. Fisher said that, dur- 
ing the rainy months, it was not a bit 
longer than was necessary. I’lie church 
is much the largest Mdiich 1 have seen 
in India. It is 150 feet long, 84 wide, 
and, being gal I e l ied ad round, may hold 
at least .‘loot) people. 1 1 has a liigh ai :tl 
handsome spire, and is altogether a strik- 
ing building, loo good for the materials 
of wliich it is composed, wliich, like the 
rest of the imblic buildings of this coun- 
try, are only bad brick covered with 
stucco and vi’hitewash. It is the work 
of (Captain Hutchinson. 

VevevJ}er 19. — The church, which I 
have described, was consecrated this 
day with the usual forms. The con- 
gregation was very numerous and atten- 
tive, the singiiig considerably better 
than at C^alciuta and the appearance of 
everything highly honourable both to 
the chaplain and military officers of 
this important station. I had the grai 
tification of hearing my own hymns, 
“ Brightest and best,” and that for St. 
Stephen’s day, sung better than I ever 
heard them in a church before. It 
is a remarkable thing that one of the 
earliest, the largest, and handsomest 
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churches iu India, as 'well as one of the 
best organs, should be found in so re- 
inoh^ a situation, and in slglit of the 
llinmluya mountains. Tlie evening 
service 'was very 'well attended ; ami 
this is the more creditable, inasmuch, 
as I have elsewhere observed, all who 
then come are volunteers, whereas 
attendance in the morning is a part of 
inilitiiry parade. 

I had heard Meerut praised for its 
comparative freedom from hot Avlnds, 
but do not Ibid tl’iat the residents eon- 
firm this statement ; they complain of 
them quite as iniieh as tlie people of 
Cawupom-, and acknowh'dge tlie infe- 
riority of their eliinate in this respect 
to that of Rohiloimd. Tlie lieautifnl 
valley of the Dhoon, since its coiupiest 
by the Hritish, atlbrds a retreat to their 
sick, which they seem to value highly; 
and it has tlie advantage of being acces- 
sible without ihinger at all times; but, 
except during the dry months, even 
this lovely valley is not wholesome. 
Mr. Fisher hitd some drawings of dif- 
ferent jiarts of tlie Dhoon, w'hich repre- 
sented scenery of very great beauty and 
luxuriance, on a smaller and less awful 
scale th in itetnaooii. The aiiiiiials 
seem much the same ; Imt Lieutenant 
Fisher gave me a fuller account than I 
had yet received of the eagle, or as, 
from his stater lent, it, rather seems to 
be, tl’c condor, < f ihc'se mountains. It 
appears to belong to this latter tribe 
from the bareness of its neck, which 
rtscnihles tbet of the vulture, and the 
character of its beak, which is longer 1 
and less hooked than the eagle’s, and 
perhaps, too, from its si/e, which ex- 
ceeds that of any eagle of which I have 
heard. Lieutenant Fisher shot one very 
lately at Degra, which measured thir- 
teen feet between the tips of its ex- 
tended wings, and liad talons eight 
inches long, lie was of a deep black 
colour, Muth a bald liead and neck, and 
appears strongly to resemble the noble 
hir<l described by llruce as common 
among the mountiiiiis of Abvs.sinia, un- 
der the name of “ Nisser.** This is, no 
doubt, the bird which' carries away the 
children from the streets of Almorah. 
The one Avhich Mr. Fisher shot could, 
ha wa.s sure, have en.-ried np a very 
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well-grown 1 oy. Nor have I any 
doubt that it is tlie “ rok ” of the Ara- 
bians. In Sindbad's way of telling a 
story, so formidable an animal might 
be easily magnified into all 'which that 
ingenious voyager has handed down to 
us concerning his giant bird. 

JJecemher 20. — I observed this morn- 
ing, at the gate of Mr. Fisher’s eoiu- 
pouiid, a sentry in the strict Oriental 
costume, of turban and long caftan, l-ut 
armed 'with musket and bayonet, like 
our own Sepoys. lie said he was oi.e 
of the lieguni Suinroo’s regiment, out 
of which she is hound to furnish a cer- 
tiiiii number for the police of Meeiut 
ami its neighbourhood. Her residence 
is in the centre of her own jaghire 
at Sinlliana, about twelve eoss from 
Meerut ; hut she has a house in this 
place wluu’e she fiequeiitly passes a 
consiilcrable time higetlicr. She is a 
very little, queer-looking old woman, 
with brilliant but wicked eyes, and tlic 
remains of beauty in her features. »iho 
is possessed of considerable talent and 
readiness in conversation, but only 
speaks Hindoostance. Her soldiers and 
people, and the generality t)l' the inha- 
bitants of tins neighbourhood, pay her 
mu<*h respect, on account both of her 
supposed wisdom and her courage; she 
having, during the Maharatta 'wars, 
led, after her Imshand's death, re- 
giment very gallantly into action, her- 
self riding at their head into a heavy 
fire of the enemy. She is, however, 
a sad tyranuess ; and, having the power 
of life and death within her own little 
territory, several stories are told of her 
cruelty, and the noses and ears which 
slie orders to he cut off. Due relation 
of this kind, according to native re- . 
ports, on which reliance, however, can 
rarely be placed, is veiy horrid. One 
of her <iancing-girls had oflcnded her — 
liow I have not heard. The Hegum 
ordered the poor creature to be im- 
mured alive ill a. small vault prepared 
for the purpose, under the pavement of 
the saloon where the natch w iis then 
celebrating, and being aware that her 
fate excited much sympathy and horror 
in the minds of the servants and sol- 
diers of her palace, and aiipreheiisive 
I that they would open the tomb and res- 
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cue thy victim as soon as her back was 
turned, she saw the vault bricked up 
before her own eyes, then ordered her 
bed to be placed directly over it, and 
lay there for several nights, till the last 
faint moans had ceased to be heard, 
and she was convinced that hunger and 
despair had done their work. This 
woman calls herself a Christian, of the 
Roman Catholic faith, which was that 
of her hnsbiind Summers. (“ Sumroo’* 
is the Hhidoostaiiee pronunciation of 
the German surname.) She has a Ko- 
mau Catholic priest as her chaplain, 
and has lately begun to build a very 
large and handsome church at Sird- 
haua, which will rival, if not excel, 
that of Meerut in size and architectural 
beauty. 

I dined this day with General Ileynell. 
Ills aide-de-camp, CapUin Moa le, is a. 
very accomplished artist, and showed 
me a portfolio of splendid drawings ; 
some of them were from views in the 
Dhooti, and the mountains near Saba- 
thoo. These last bear some resem- 
blance to those of Kemaoou, wbicli 
thyy nearly eijual in Iieight ; but the 
snowy range of Himalaya is removed 1 
to a mucli greater distance, ami only 
visible from the tops of the highest 
hills. The lower parts of the Dhoon 
seeim^ like Wales as possible. 

December 21. — 1 went with Mr. 
Fisher to-day to a school which he has 
established in the old city of Meerut ; 

I had previously seen this very imper- 
fectly, but I now found it larger than I 
expected, with a ruined wall and fort, 
and some good architectural remains 
of mosques and pagodas. The school 
is well managed, and numerously 
attended. The boys arc taught read- 
ing and writing in Hindoostaiiec and 
Persian, and receive, such of them a.s 
desire it, which they all do, instruction 
in the Gospels. They read fluently, 
and construed Persian very well. Their 
master is a Christian convert of Mr. 
Fisher*s, I also went to the native 
hospital to see the three sick Sepoys, 
two of whom I found much better, the 
third still ill. They seemed very 
grateful for the visit, and said that 
they were well treated, and wanted 
nothing, Mr. Lowther. the judge and 


magistrate of Buiidishehr, with his 
wife, passed the evening at Mr. 
Fisher’s. They pressed me, which 1 
should have liked much, to take their 
station in my way from Delhi to Agra. 
But Muttra is too important a place to 
be passed by, and this would be the 
necessary consequence of my accepting 
their invitation. 

December 22. — I went with Mr. 
Fislier to a small congregation of na- 
tive Christians, to whom, not being 
able to give them a service on Sunday, 
he reads prayers and preaches on this 
day. About twenty people were pre- 
sent ; one the “ naick,” or corporal, 
whom, in consequence of his embrac- 
ing Christianity, Government very ab- 
surdly, not to say wickedly, disgraced 
l)y removing liiiii from his regiment, 
tl)Ough they still allow him his pay. 
He is a tall, stout, plain-looking man, 
with every appearance of a respectable 
and well-behaved soldier. Another 
was Amiiid Musseeh, a convert of Mr. 
Corrie*s; who has a good deal distin- 
gtiished himself as a catechist at Delhi, 
and on whom Mr. Fisher wants me to 
I confer ordination. lie is*a tsill, coarse- 
looking man, without much intellect in 
his countenance, but is said to be very 
eloquent and well-informed, so far as a 
knowledge of IlindoosUinee and Per- 
sian enables him. I had, afterwards, 
repeated conversations with him, and 
was pleased by his unassuming and 
plain manner. 

December 23. — This morning I break- 
fasted with General Reyuell. In the 
evening Mr. Fisher read prayers and 
preached to a tolerably numerous con- 
gregation, it being his custom to have 
service of this kind every Wednesday 
and Friday. 

December 24. — This day I confirmed 
about two hundred and fifty people, 
young and old, of whom between forty 
and fifty were natives converted to 
Christianity by Mr. Fisher. Surely 
all this is what we could hardly expect 
in so remote a part of India, and where 
no Englishman had set his foot till the 
conquests made by Lord Lake and Sir 
Arthur Wellesley. The rest of the day 
I was busy writing lette'Ts. The Sepoy 
whom I had left sick at Moradabad re* 
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joined me; but the camel-driver, he 
said, was still very dangerously ill. 
The men who were in the hospital at 
Meerut were declared convalescent. 

December si5. — Christmas-day. A 
very large congregation, and above 
two hundred communicants. 

December 2(3. — I preached, and after 
evening service confirmed twelve per- i 
sons wlio had not been able to attend 
on the Friday, 

December 27.— -I received a present 
of fi’uit from the lieguui Sumroo, toge- 
ther with a civil message, exjjrcssiiig a 
hope to see me at Sirdhuna, to which I 
returned an unsAver in an English letter. 
Though she herself does not understand 
tlie language, she has many people about 
her Avho do, particularly (jolonel Bryce, 
who acts as a sort of resident at her 
court. My tents and servants set oft* 
this evening. 

1 received a Aery kind offer from 
General Reyiiell to assign me a medi- 
cal attendant in my inarcli to IJomhay, 
there being a Dr. Smitli at the time in 
Meenit, who had just come Avitli a de- 
tachment <jf troops from Mhow, and 
was 1101 attached to any specific sorviee 
there ; he was highly recoiiimcnded as 
ail able man, and one who, by his local 
knowleiigc, Avould he \^ery useful to me 
ill my journey. I had suft’ered so much 
during my resirlence at Dacca, and sub- 
sequently in my own illness, and when 
my escort and servants were attacked 
v.’ith the fev'T in Kemaoon, for Avant 
of a medical attendant, that I felt ex^ 
tremely glad of such an oiler. Indeed, 
with upwards of a hundred jicopde iu 
my train, and on the point of com- 
mencing a journey through countries 
of the wildest character, Avherc lu) me- 
dical assistance could he obtained in 
marches of, in one instance, tAveiity- 
four, and in ancther of twenty-three 
days, such a i)recautioii Is most neces- 
sary and reasonable. 

})ecember 28. — I set off from Meenit 
by Dak, as far as BegumaV>ad, a large 
village forming a part of the jaghire 
of a Maharatta princess, under the pro- 
tection of the English Government. 
Here I mounted Ned'(*ed — did I ever 
tell you the name oi my little Arab 
horse before? — and pursued luy jour- i 
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iiey, escorted by five of Colonel Skin- 
ner's irregular caA'alry, tlie most showy 
and picturesque cavaliers 1 liave seen 
since 1 was in the south of Russia. 
They had turbans of dark red shaAvl, 
long yelloAV caftans with dark red cum- 
merbunds, and trousers of the same 
colour. The commander of the party 
had a long spear Avith a siiufH yellow 
pennon ; the others had each a long 
matchlock-gun w hich they carried on 
the right shoulder witli the match 
ready lighted. I’iiey had all, likewise, 
pistols, sworils, and shields, and their 
caftans and tnrltans so strongly quilted, 
us to secure them against most sabre- 
cuts. Their horses were very tolerable 
ill size and appearance, hut hot and 
Aucious, and the whole cavalcade had 
an appearance remarkably ivild and 
Orienfcil. They are reckoned, by all 
the English in iliis part t)f the country, 
the most useful and trusty, as well as 
the boldest body of men in India, and 
during the w ars both of I.ord I^ake and 
l^ord ilastings their services and those 
of their chief were most distinguished. 
Colonel Alexander Skinner is a good 
and modest, as Avell as a brave man. 
He had just devott d 2(h()()() sicca rupees 
to build a church at Delhi. Unfortu- 
nately I shall not meet him there, as he 
is uoAv on the frontier Avith most of his 
men, lighting the rebellious clans of 
Seiks and McAvatties. The llindoo- 
stanees, who rcsiiect him A^ery highly, 
call him by a whimsical, hut not ill- 
ap])lied corruption of his name, ** Secun- 
der Sahib,” Lord Alexander. 

My tents had gone on to the next 
station, Furnickniiggur ; Init I was met 
on the road thither by Mr. Charles 
Elliott, son of the resident at Dellii, and 
assistant collector of Meerut, a clever 
young man whom I had met at Mr 
Fisher’s, who pressed me to coine and 
pass the day with him in his tent at 
Gaziodeeii - iiuggnr, a small ruinous 
walled town ; avc did not reach his 
encampment till near twelve o’clock at 
noon. But the sun liere, though hot, 
is at this season not mischievous, and I 
passed a pleasant day. After dinner 1 
had a iiifKinlight ride over a very rough 
and broken country, and through a 
riv**** to nij tent. The ford was not 
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deep, but so wide that if I had not had 
people with me who knew the country, 
1 should have hesitated to essay it by 
sucli a light. I had no sooner g()t into 
my tent than it iKigan to ruin, and dur- 
ing the night fell with a violence not 
very much less than tliat wiiich pre- 
ceded inv arrival at Cawnpoor ; a great 
and proAdential blessing to this miser- 
al>le country, tlie most miserable which 
] had yet seen in India. All the way 
from Meerut liitlier is scattered with 
ruins ; the groves of ft-uit-trees are few, 
siiiall, and neglected; tlic villages very 
mean, the people looking half-starved, 
and quite heart-broken, and the culti- 
vation always apparently of the most 
slovenly kind, now quite interrupted 
by the long drought. This rain it was 
hoped would yot save the poor surviv- 
ing cattle, and keep tlie wheat from an 
entire failure. They have had not 
above three slight showers during the 
last twelve months ! This, of course, 
will account for the greater part of 
their present distress, but 1 have been 
sorry to think tliat the English taxes 
are really e.xorbitant here, and the mode 
of collection short-sighted and oppres- 
sive. Certainly tlie people are more 
inferior in apparent comfort to those of 
llohilcund, llahar, and t^veu Oude, than 
a long drouglit will of itself account 
for. 

December 29. — The morning was 
clear and plejtsant, and the air and soil 
delightfully refreshed by the rain. I 
rode Cabiil, and arrived by about eight 
o’clock on the banks of the Jumna, on 
the other side of which I had a noble 
vicM' of Delhi, which is a larger and 
dijei* eitv than I expected to see. The 
inhab'ted part of it (for the ruins extend 
over a surface as large as London, West- 
ininstei . and Southwark) is about seven 
miles IP circuit, seaU*d on a rocky range 
of hills, and surrounded by an eiiilmttled 
Avail, which the ICnglish Government 
liavc put into repair, and are now en- 
gaged ill strengtliening with bastions, a 
moat, and a regular glacis. The houses 
w ithin are many of them large and 
liigh. There are a great number of 
mosques, witJi high minarets and gilded 
lomes, and above all are seen the palace, 
a very high and cxtei\siYe cluster of 


G<ithic towers and battlements, and the 
Jumna Musjeed, the largest and hand- 
somest place of Mussulman worship in 
India. The chief material of all tliese' 
fine buihlings is red granite, of a very, 
agreeable though solemn colour, inlaidj 
in some of the oriiaineutal parts with 
wdiite liiarble, and the general style of 
building is of a simple and impressive 
cliarack*r, which reminded nie, in many 
respects, of Carnarvon. It far exceeds 
anything at Moscow. 

The Jumna, like the other great 
rivers of this country, overflows, during 
the rains, a wide extent; but, unlike 
the Ganges, does not confer fertility. 
In this part of its course it is so strongly 
impregnated witli natron, extensive beds 
of whicli abound in all the neighbour- 
hood, that its waters destroy, instead ol 
promoting vegetation, and the whole 
space between tlie high lianks and the 
river, in its present low state, is a loose 
and perfectly barren sand, like that of 
the sea-shore, I found the ferry-boat 
in readiness, and Avas received on the 
other side by Mr. lOlliott, who had come 
to meet me with an elephant and a very 
numerous suwarree of spears and match- 
locks. W’e wi'iit together tow-anls the 
city, over a similar bed of arid sand 
with that Avhich 1 had just ])assed, 
forded a smaller branch of the J umna, 
which runs close under the walls, and, 
leaving the palace to our left, went 
along a tolerably Avide street to tlie Re- 
sidency, Avhich is a large straggling 
building, consisting of tAvo or three en- 
tertaining rooms added by Sir David 
Ochterlony, Avheii resident, to an old 
Mussulman palace. laisbiiigton, Avhom 
I found just arrived, had his bedroom 
in tliis palai'C, a \x*ry singular and inte- 
resting little room, with a vaulted roof, 
richly ornamented A^ ith mosaic painting. 
Bchiiul is a large garden, laid out in the 
usual fl>rmal Eastern manner, but with 
some good trees and straight Avalks, and 
the whole has more the appearance of a 
college than anything else. 

Mr. Williams, one of Mr. Elliott’s 
secretaries, is an enterprising traveller, 
Avho has penetrated beyond the snoAvy 
mountains, scA^eral days’ journey into 
Ladak, and even beyond the Chinese 
frontier. He showed me several draw- 
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of the people of tlicse countries, 
who seem, 111 most respects of religion, 
tlrtiss, and countenance, to restnuble luy 
old friends the Calinuks. 'f hey carry 
on a tolerably regular intercourse with 
Russia, and slieets of gilt leather, 
stamped with the imperial eagle, were 
among the presents wdiieh the King of 
Ladak sent down when he otfered his 
allegiance to the British Government. 
Their written character, however, to 
my surprise, I foiintl dillerent from the 
Mongolian 5 to luy surprise I tbiind it 
so, and to my disappointment too, for 1 
had counted on the New Testaments 
printed hy tlie Ihissian Rihle Society, 
for the use of tlu* C!)alnmk tribes, bei)»g 
legible by these motmtaiiieers. How- 
ever, the proj<‘Ct of doing theiii good 
need not be abamloned, though its exe- 
cution may be more tedious than I an- 
ticipated. 

Soon atVer my arrival in Delhi the 
rain returned with still greater viohmee, 
and continued all that day and night to 
the great joy of the ])eople, some of 
wdiom tohi iMrs, Elliott, in the usual 
style of l^iisteni notions, that “ the Lord 
Sahib’s coming was a happy thing fur 
Delhi, since now they should have 
bread to eat.” I found, indeed, that the 
servants had hy no means forgotten tlie 
rain which preceded my arrival at 
Caw’uyMior, and that they had taken 
c.iro to piililish here how very lucky, or 
“ moharak ” a peixni I was, an opinion 
in which i lielievc they themselves are 
now' <|ui(:e eonfiriiied, 

.Dtccnihtr ‘lo. — This morning Taish- 
ington and T rode to tlie tomb of the 
Emperor Ilumaifioii, six miles from the 
city, S.W. We passed, in our way to 
the Agra-gate, along a ver}^ broad but 
irregular street, with a channel of water, 
cased with stone, conducted along its 
middle. Th.is is a part of the celebrated 
aqueduct constructed, in the first iii- 
stanee, b}'^ AH Merdan Kluui, a Persian 
nobleman, in the service of the Emperor 
Shahyehan, tlien long neglected during 
the troubles of India, and the decay of 
the Mogul pow'er, and within these few 
years repaired by the English Govern- 
ment. It is conducte<l from the Jumna, 
immediately on leaving its mountains, 
uad while its stream is yet pure and ! 


wholesome, for a distance of about or,:? 
hundred and twenty miles; and is a 
noble work, giving fertility to a very 
lar^e extent of country near its banks, 
and absolutely the sole source of vege- 
tation to the ganleiis of Deilii, besides 
furnishing its iiiliahitaiits wiili almost 
the only drinkable water within their 
reach. Whi'u it was first re-opciied by 
Sir (Charles Metcalfe in 1 B:2(), •lie whole 
population of the city went out in jubi- 
lee to meet its stream, throwing flow'crs^ 
ghee, itc. into the \vati*r, ami calling 
down all manner of l)Icssings on tho 
British Government, w ho have indeed 
gone far, hy this mcasorc, to redeem 
tliemseivcs from the weight of, 1 fear, a 
gmxl deal of impolicy. 

It most unfortunately liaiqiened that, 
during the present year, and amid all 
the other misfortunes of drought and 
soarcity which this poor country lias 
undergone, the Jumna changed its 
course, and the camil l ecaiiie dry ! 
The engineer officer wlio snperiiiteiuls 
its w'Orks was at the time labouring 
under tlie remains of a jungle fever; 
his Serjeant was in the same condition, 
and consequently tliere w as no one who, 
when the misehief was di-scovered, could 
go up to the hills to remedy it. The 
suflering of the people was very dismal ; 
since the restoration of the canal, they 
had neglected the wells which formerly 
had, in some degrc'c, snp])li(‘d their 
wants. The W'ater which they drank 
was to be bioiigbt from a distance and 
sold at a considerable i*ate, and their 
gardens w ere (luitt* mined. 'J’liat of the 
hesideney had not, at the moment when 
I saw It, a green thing in it, and those 
of the poor were in a yet w'orse condi- 
tion, if worse were possible. It was not 
till the middle of November lliat the 
canal could he again restored, when it 
w'as hailed with similar expressions of 
joy to those which had greeted its for- 
mer reappearance. 

Half-way .along the street which I 
have been describing, and nearly oppo- 
site another great street with a similar 
branch of the canal, w hich runs at right 
angles to the former, stands the imperial 
palace, built hy the Emperor Shah- 
jehan, surrounded on this side by a wall 
of, 1 should think, sixty feet high, em- 
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buttled and muchicolluted, -with small 
round towers and two noble gateways, 
each defended by an outer barbitMin of 
the same construction, tliough of less 
height. The whole is of reel granite, 
anil siiiTounded by a wide moat. It is 
a place of no strength, the walls being 
only calculated tor bows and arrows or 
musketry, but as a kingly residence it 
is one of #iie nol)lest that I have seen. 
It far surpasses the Kremlin, but I do 
not think that, except in the durability 
of its materials, it equals Windsor. 

Sentries in red coats (Sepoys of the 
Company’s regular army) appear at its 
exterior, but the internal duties, and 
indeed most of the police duties of 
Delhi, are performed by the two pro- 
vincial battalions raised in the emperor’s 
name, and nominally under his orders. 
’J^hese are disciplined pretty much like 
Europeans, hut have matchlock guns 
and the Oriental dress, and their com- 
manding officer, Captiiin (irant of the 
Company’s service, is considered as one 
of the (ioincf^ics of the Mogul, and has 
apartments in the palace. 

From tlie gate of Agra to Ilumaidon’s 
tomb is a very awful scene of desola- 
tion, ruins after ruins, tombs after 
tombs, fragments of brick-work, free- 
stone, granite, and marble, scattered 
everywhere over a soil naturally rocky 
and barren, witliout cultivation, except 
in one or two small spots, and without 
a single tree. I was reminded of Cafl'a 
ill the Crimea, hut this was Cail'a on 
the scale of lx)ndou, with the wretched 
fragments of a magnificence such as 
London itself cannot boast. The ruins 
really extended as far as the eye* could 
reach, and our track wound among 
them all the way. This was the seat 
of old Delhi, as founded by the Patan 
kings, on the ruins of the still larger 
Hindoo city of ludraput, which lay 
chiefly in a western direction. When 
the present city, which is certainly in 
a more advantageous situation, was 
founded by the Emperor Shahjelian, 
he removed many of its inhabitants 
thither; most of flic rest followed, to 
be near the palace and the principal 
markets ; and as during the Maharatta 
government there was no sleeping in a 
safe skin without the walls, old Delhi 


was soon entirely abandoned. The 
official name of the presAt city is 
Shahjelianpoor, city of the king of 
the world ! ** but the name of Delhi is 
always used in convci*sation and in 
every writing hut those which are im- 
mediately offered to the emperor’s eye. 

In our M ay, one mass of ruins larger 
than the rest was pointed out to us as 
the old Patan palace. It has been a 
large and solid fortress, in a plain and 
unoi*namented style of arcliitecture, and 
M'ould have been jiicturesque had it 
been in a country where trees grow, 
and ivy was green, but is here onb 
ugly and melancholy. It is chieily re- 
markable for a high black pillar of 
east metal, called Firoze’s walking- 
stick. This was originally a IlindiKi 
work, the emblem, I apprehend, of 
Siva, which stood in a temple on the 
same spot, and concerning M'hich there 
was a tradition, like that attached to 
the coronation stone of the Scots, that 
while it stood the children of IJrahnia 
were to rule in Indrnput. On the con- 
quest of the country by the Mussulmans 
the vanity of the prediction was shoM ii, 
and Firoze enclosed it within the court 
of his palace, as a trophy of the victory 
of Islam over idolatry. It is covered 
with inscriptions, mostly Persian and 
Arabic, but that which is evidently the 
origijial, and, probably, contains the 
prophecy, is in a character now obsolete 
and unknown, though apparently akin 
to the Nagree. 

About a mile and a half further, still 
through ruins, is Humaiiion’s tomb, ai 
noble building of granite inlaid withj 
marble, and in a very chaste and simple' 
style of Gothic architecture. It is 
surrounded by a large garden with 
terraces and fountains, all now gone to 
decay except one of the latter, which 
enables the poor people who live in the 
outbuildings of the tomb to cultivate a 
little wheat. The garden itself is sur- 
rounded by an embattled wall, with 
towers, four gateways, and a cloister 
within all the way round. In the centre 
of the square is a platform of about 
twenty feet high, ^nd I should appre- 
hend two hundred feet square, supported 
also by cloisters, and ascended by four 
great flights of granite steps. Above 
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risos the tomb, also a square, with a 
grea t dome of white marble in its centre. 
The apartments within are a circular 
room, about as big as the Rate! i lie 
library, in the centre of wliich lies, 
under a small raised slab, the imfortu- 
iiate prince to whose memory this hue 
building is raised. In the angles 
are smaller apartments, where other 
branches of his family are interred. 
From the top of the building 1 was 
surprised to see that we had still ruins 
on every side ; and tliat, more particu- 
larly, to the westward and where old 
Indraput stood, the desolation ap- 
parently extended to a range of barren 
bills seven or eight miles olF. 

On coming down we were conducted 
about a mile westward to a bnrying- 
ground, or collection of tombs and 
small mosques, some of them very 
beautiful, among which the most re- 
markable was a little chapel in honour 
of a celebrat(.*d Mnssiilman saint, Ni/am- 
ud-deen. Round his shrine most of 
tile deceased members of the present 
imperial family lie buried, each in its 
own little enclosure, surrounded by 
very elegant lattice-work of wdiite 
marble. Workmen w'ere employed at 
this time in comi)leting the tomb of the 
late prince Jelianguire, third an<l darl- 
ing son of the emperor, who died lately 
at Allahabad, whither he had been 
banished by the Hritish (Joveniment 
for his violent character (tliat of a 
thoroughly spoilt child), and his cul- 
pable intrigues against his eldest bro- 
ther. The father is said to have been 
convinced at length of the necessity of 
this measure, but the old empress lias 
never forgiven it, and now cannot be 
persuaded but that lier darling boy, 
who died of drinking and all manner 
of vice, was poisonecl by the English. 
'Fhe few remaining resources of tlie 
house of 'I'imour are di*awn on to do 
honour to his remains, and the tomb, 
though small, will certainly be very 
elegant. The flowers, &c., into which 
the marble is carved, are as delicate 
and in as gootl taste and execution as 
any of the ordinary Indian artists could 
produce. Another tomb, which inte- 
rested! me very much, was that of 
Jehuuara, daughter of Shahjehan. It 


has no size or importance, but she was 
one of the few amiable cliaracters which 
the family of Timour can show. In 
the prime of youth and beauty, when 
her futlier was dethroned, imprisoned, 
and, 1 lielicvc, blinded, by Jus wicked 
son Aurungzehe, she applied for leave 
to share Ids captivity, and continued to 
wait on 1dm as a nurse and servant till 
the day of Ids death. Afterwards she 
was a bouiitifid benefactress to the poor 
and to religious men, ami died with 
the reputation of a saint, better deserved 
than by many Avho have bornq tlie 
name. 

In one part of these ndns is a very 
deep tank, surrounded by buildings 
sixty or seventy feet above the surface 
of the water, from the top of which 
several hoys ami young men jumped 
down and swam to I he steps, in order 
to obtain a trifling buckshish. It was 
a formidable sight to a stranger, hut 
tliey s<*emed to feel no iuconvcidence 
exce])t from cold, and were very thank- 
ful lor a couple of rupees to be divided 
among their mimlier. 

After breakfast we went wdth Mr. 
and Mrs. Elliott to sec a shawl manu- 
factory canied on by Cashmerian 
weavers with wool brought from Hi- 
malaya, ill the liouse of a wealthy 
Hindoo mereliant, named Soohin- 
chnnd. ^Fhe house itself was very 
pretty and Avell worth seeing as a speci- 
men of liastern domestic arcliitecture, 
compi’ising three small courts sur- 
rounded by stone cloisters, two of them 
planted with flowering shrubs and 
orange-trees, and the third ornamented 
with a beaulifqj marble fountain. I 
did not think the shawls which were 
sliown very beautiful, and the prices of 
all were high. I was more struck with 
the s|x'cimeiis of jewellery which they 
produced, which '1 thouglit very splen- 
did, and some of the smaller trinkets 
in good taste. I was perEcciiU'd to 
accept a splendid nuzzur of shawls, 
&c., to the value, perhaps, of KMK) s. 
rupees, w hich of course 1 did not choos.j 
to take. My pleading my religious 
profession did not satisfy my Hindoo 
host, who said that 1 might at least 
give it to rny “ Zennanah luckily, 
ISIr. Elliott suggested to me to say that 
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I accepted it with gratitude, but that I 
was a traveller and begged liiin to 
keep it for me ; to whicli 1 added, that 
“ what was in the hou'^e of my friend 
I considered as in my own.” He quite 
understood this, and bowed very low, 
being, I helievt;, well j)leased to get 
his coinpliinent over at so easy a rate. 
Tlie son, iiowever, a hnl wlio spoke 
a very little English, folhAvi d me to 
the door with a Turkoman horse, which 
In^ begged me to iiccept as his imz/.ur. 
The horse was a pretty one, but not 
very valuable. I, Iiowever, got rid of* 
the matter as well as I could, by say- 
ing, that spirited liorses were fittest for 
the young: tliat I acce])b.*d it cheer- 
fully, hut begged, as I had no olluu* 
proper return to make, that he would 
do me the favour to take it back again ! ” 
lie smiled and bowed, and we partetl. 
In the narrow street wliere the house 
of Sociiin-chund stands, we passinl a 
little cluster of (kishmerian women, the 
M’ives,-! suppose, of his workmen, dis- 
tinguistialile by their large and fall 
figures in comparison with the Hindoo- 
stanees, their fair complexions, and 
their peculiar head-dress, which con- 
sisted of a largo roll of turhan under 
the usual veil, the whole appearance 
more like the famous pictures of the 
Bahylouiaii sihyl than anything which 
I recollect. 

We afterwards "went to the .luiima 
Musjeed, and the Kala M usjeed. The 
former is elevated Very advantageously 
on a small rocky eminence, to full the 
lieight of the surrounding houses. In 
front it has a large square court sur- 
rounded hy a oloisteii open on both 
Bides, and counnanding a view of the 
whole city, which is entere<l by three 
gates with a line tlight of steps to eacli. 
In the centre is a great marble iH*ser- 
voir of water, with some small foun- 
tains, snjiplied by maeliinery from the 
canal. The whole court is paved with 
granite inlaid with marble. On its 
west side, and rising up amitlier flight 
of steps, is the mosque itself, which is 
entered by three noble (lothic arches, 
surmounted by three domes of white 
marble. It has at each end a very tall 
minaret. The ornaments are less florid, 
and the building less picturesque, than 


[ the splendid group of the Imanibara 
I and its accompaniments at laickiiow ; 
but the situation is far more command- 
ing, and the size, the solidity, and rich 
materials of this building, impressed 
me more than anything of the sort 
which I have seen in India. It is in 
excellent repair, the British Goveni- 
nicnt having made a grant for this 
purpose, a measure which was very 
popular in Delhi. 

The Kala IMusjeed is small, and has 
nothing worthy notice about it but its 
plainness, solidity, and great antniuity, 
l)'jing a work of tlie iirst Patau con- 
querors, and l>elonging to the times of 
primitive Miissuliiian simplicity. It is 
exactly on the ]»lan of the original 
Arabian mosques, a s<piare court, sur- 
rouiided by a cloister, and roofed with 
many small domes of the plainest and 
most solid construction, like the rudest 
specimens of what we call the early 
Norman architecture. It has no mi- 
naret; the crier stands on the roof to 
proclaim the hour of prayer. Tims 
ended our first day's sight-seeing in 
Delhi. 

'rite !)\sf. Deccihhrr was fixed for my 
presentation to the emperor, whicL 
was ajipointed for half-past eight in the 
morning. Lnshingtou and a Captain 
Waile also chose to take the same op- 
portunity. At eight I went, accom- 
panied by ^Xr. Elliott, with nearly the 
same formalities as at Lucknow, except 
that we were on elephants instead of in 
palanquins, and that the procession Avas, 
perhaps, less splendid, and the beggars 
both less numerous and far less voci- 
ferous and importunate. We were re- 
ceiveil with presented arms by the 
Irmips of the palace drawn up within 
the barbican, and proceeded, still on 
otir cll^phants, through the noblest gate- 
way and vestibule which 1 ever saw. 
It consists, not merely of a sjilendid 
Gothic arch in the centre of the great 
gate-tower, — but, after that, of a long 
vaulted aisle, like that of a Gothic ca- 
thedral, with a small, open, octagonal 
court in its centre; all of granite, and 
all finely carved.with inscriptions from 
the Koran, and with flowers. This 
ended in a ruinous and exceedingly 
dirty stable-yard ! where we were 
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ceived by Captain Grant, as the Mo- 
gul’s officer on guard, and by a number 
of elderly men with large gold-headed 
canes, the usual ensign of office hei'c, 
and one of which Mr. Elliott also car- 
ried. We were now told to dismount 
and proceed on foot, a task wliich the 
late rain made inconvenient to my 
goM’u and cfissock, and thin shoes, and 
during which we were pestered by a 
fresh swarm of miserable beggars, the 
wives and children of the stable ser- 
vants. After this we passed another 
richly-carved, but ruinous and dirty 
gateway, where our guides, withdraw'- 
iiig a canvas screen, called out, in a sort 
of liarsh chaiint, “ I^o, tlie ornament of 
the world ! Lo, the asylum of the 
nations! King of Kings! The Em- 
peror Achar Shah ! J ust, fortunate, 
victorious!” We saw, in fact, a very 
handsome and striking court, a Unit as 
hig as that at All Souls, with low^ but 
ricbly-onuunentcd buildings. Opjjosite 
to us was a beautiful open pavilion of 
white marble, richly carved, hanked 
by rose-hushes and fountains, and 
some tapestry and striped curtains 
hanging in festoons about it, within 
which was a crow'd of people, and the 
poor old descendant of Tamerlane | 
scatoil in the midst of them. Mr. i 
Elliott here bow ed three times very low, ! 
in wdiich we ftdlowed his example. 
This ceremony was rei)eated twice as 
we advanced up the steps of the pavilion, 
the h<u :dds each time repeating the same 
expressions aoout their master’s great- 
ness. AVe then stood in a row on the 
right-hand side of the throne, which is 
a s(>rt of marble bedstead richly orna- 
mented with gilding, and raiseil on 
two or three steps. Mr. Elliott then 
stepped forwards, and, with joined 
han<ls, in the usual Eastern way, an- 
nounct?d, in a hiw voice, to the emperor, 
who I was. I then advanced, boweil 
three times again, and offered a iiuzzur 
of fifty-one gold niohurs in an em- 
broidered purse, laid on iny handker- 
chief, in the way practised by tlie 
Baboos ill Calcutta. This was re- 
ceived anil laid on one side, and I re- 
mained standing for a lew minute.s, 
while the usual court ipiestions about 
my health, my travels, when I left 
VOL. I- 


Calcutta, See., were asked. I had thus 
an opportunity of seeing the old gen- 
tleman more plainly. He has a pale, 
tliin, but handsome face, with an 
aquiline nose, and a long white Inward. 
His complexion is little if at all darker 
than that of an European. His hands 
are very fuir and delicate, and he bad 
some valiialile-lookiiig rings on tlicm. 
His liamLs and face were all 1 saw of 
him, for the morning lieing cold, hi* 
was so w rapped up in shawls, that he 
remindi'd me extremely of the Druid’s 
head on a Welsh halfjicmiy, I tlien 
stepped back to mv former place, and 
returned again with five more mohurs 
to make my offering to the Jieir appa- 
rent, who stood at his lather’s left hand, 
the right Ixung <KX.nq)ied by the resi- 
dent. Next, iny tw'o companions were 
introihiced with nearly the same forms, 
except that their ofteriugs were less, 
and that the emperor did not speak to 
them. 

The emperor then beckoned to me 
to come forwards, jind Mr. Elliott told 
me to talvc off iny bat, which liad till 
now remained on my liead, on which 
the emperor tied a flimsy turban of 
brocade round my head with his own 
hands, for •wdiicli, how^ever, I paid four 
gold moliurs more. We were then di- 
rected to retire to receive the “ Khe- 
lats ” (honorary dresses ) which the 
bounty of “the Asylum of the World” 
had provided for us. 1 w as accordingly 
taken into a small private room, ad- 
joining the zeniianah, w'here 1 fVmnd a 
handsome flowered caftan edged with 
fur, and a pair of common -looking 
shawls, whicli my servants, who had 
the delight of witnessing all this fine 
show, put on instead of iny gown, my 
cassock remaining as before. In this 
sli-ange dress I had to walk back again, 
having my name aiinounci*d by tlie 
criers (something in the same way that 
Jxird Marmiori’s was) as “ Raliadur, 
Btxizoony, Dowliit-mund,” Sec., to the 
presence, where I found my two com- 
panions, who had not been Imnoured 
by a private dressing-room, but had 
their khcluts put on them in the gate- 
way of the court, 'rhey were, I a[)pre- 
hend, still queerer figures than 1 w as, 
having their hats wrapped with scans 
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of llowered gauze, and a strange gar- 
ment of gauze, tinsel, anil faded ri- 
bands flung over their shoulders above 
their coats. I now again came forward 
and offered my third present to the 
emperor, being a copy of the Arabic 
Ihbie and tiie Ilindoostanee Common 
Prayer, handsomely boiimi in blue 
velvet laced witli gold, and wrapped 
up in a piece of brocade. He tlien mo- 
tioned to me to stoop, and put a string 
of pearls roniul my neek, and two 
glittering but not costly ornaments in the 
front of my turljan, for which I again 
offered live gold midiurs. It was, lastly, 
announced that a horse was waiting for 
my acceptance, at which fresh instance 
of imperial mnnificencii the heralds 
again made a ])roclamafion of largesse, 
and I again paid live gold mohurs. It 
ended by my taking my leave with 
tlirec times three salarns, making np, 
I think, the sum of al)out threescore, 
and I retired Avith Mr. Elliott to my 
dressing-room, whence 1 sent to her 
Majesty the as she is generally 

called, though Empress woiihl be the 
aiicieut and more proper title, a present 
of five mohurs more, and the emperor’s 
chohdars catue eagerly up to know 
when they should attend *10 receive 
their huckshisli. It must not, however, 
he su])j)osed that this interchange of 
civilitic.s Avas very experjsive either to 
his majesty or to me. All the presents 
Avliich he gave, the horse included, 
though really the handsojnest Avhieh 
had been seen at the court of Delhi for 
many years, and though the old gen- 
tleman evidently intended to he ex- 
tremely civil, were not worth much more 
than .‘loo s. rupees, so that lie and his 
family gained at least SOU s. rupees by 
the morning’s work, besides -w hat he 
received from my tAvo companions, 
which was all clear gain, since the 
khelats Avhich they got in return were 
only lit for May-day, and made up, 1 
fancy, from the cast-off finery^ of the 
Begum. Dn the other hand, since the 
( kmipaiiy haA'^e A^dsely ordered that all 
the presents given by native princes to 
Europeans should be disposed of on the 
(iovernment account, they have libe- 
rally, at the same time, taken on them- 
selves the expense of pi^ydng the usual 


money nuzzurs made by public men on 
these occasions. In conseipience none of 
my offerings Avere at my own charge, 
except the professional and private one 
of tl»e two books, Avith which, as they 
w'cre unexpected, the emperor, as I was 
tohl, A\'as very much pleast^d. I had, 
of course, several huckshislies to give 
afterwards to his servants, but these 
fell considerably short of my expenses 
at laicknow. To return to the hall of 
audieuc.*. While in the small apart- 
ment AA'here 1 got rid of my shining 
garments, I was struck -with its beau- 
tiful ornaments. It Avas entirely lined 
with white marble, inlaid with flowers 
and leaves of green serpentine, lapis 
lazuli, ami blue and red j)or]diyry ; the 
flowers w'ere of the best Italian style of 
Avorkmaiishij), and evidently the labour 
of an artist of that country. All, how- 
ever, Avas dirty, desolate, and forlorn. 
Half the flowers and leaves had been 
picked out or otherwise defaced, and 
tlic doors and windows Avere in a state 
of dilapidation, while a cpiantity of old 
fnruiture Avas piled iti one corner, and 
a torn hanging of faded tapestry hung 
over an archway which led to the in- 
terior apartments. “Such,” Mr. Elliott 
said, “ is the general style in which this 
palace is kept up and furnished. It is 
not al'solute poverty which produci^s 
this, hut these i)i.'ople have no idea of 
cleaning or mending anything.” For 
my own part I thought of the famous 
Persian line, 

“ The spi<ler han^^s twr tapestry in the palace 
of the ('a’Hurs f ’ 

and felt a melancholy interest in com- 
]varing the jjrescnt stale of this ixtor 
family with AAhat it was 200 years ago, 
Avhen Bernier visitetl Delhi, or as Ave 
read its palace described in the tale of 
Madame de Geiilis. 

After putting on my usual dress, we 
waitetl a little, till Avord Avas brought 
us that the “King of Kings,” “ Shah- 
in-Shali,” had retired to his zeiinaiiah ; 
we then w ent to the hall of audience, 
which I liad previously seen but im- 
perfectly, from the croAvd of people and 
tht; necessity of attending to the forms 
which 1 had to go through. It is a 
very beautiful pavilion of Avhite marble, 
open on one side to the court of the pa- 
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laco, and on tlie other to a larp:e garden. 
Its pillars and arches are exqnisitely 
carvt'd and oinamented witli gilt and 
inlaid flowers, and inscriptions in the 
most elaborate Peisian chara<'toi-. 
Round the frieze is the motto, recorded, 

I believe, in “ Lalla Rookh,” 

** Ift.ltpr#? bt* an Elvsiuin on oartli. 

It is this, it is tliis !” 

The marble floor, where not coveretl hj^ 
carpets, is all inlaid in the same bcMiiti- 
ful maimer with the little dressing- 
room, M'hieh 1 lia<l quitted. 

The ganlens, which we next visited, 
are not large, hut, in their way, must 
have been extremely rich and beautiful. 
They are full of very old orange and 
other fruit trees, with terraces and par- 
terres, on which many rose-bushes wer<* 
growing, and, even now, a few jonquils 
ill flower. A channel of wdiite marhb* 
for water, with little f()iintain-pi|H:s of 
the same material, carved like roses, is 
carried hero and there among these 
parterres, and at the end of the tei'race I 
IS a beautiful octagonal pavilion, also of 
marble, Iiiie<l with the same Mosaic 
flowers as in the room wliich I first 
saw, wilh a marble fountain in its 
centre, and a beautiful bath in a recess 
on one of its sides, '^I’lie windows of 
this pavilion, which is raised to tlie 
height of the city Avail, command a 
good view of Delhi and its neiglihour- 
h<x)d, Rut all aaus, when avc saw it, 
dirty, lonely, and wretclu'd : the hatJi 
and fountain dry: the inlaid pavement 
hid with lumlier and gardener’s sAveep- 
ings, and the walls stained Avith the 
dung of birds and bats. 

We were then taken to the private 
mosque of the palace, an elegant little 
building, also of while marble, and ex- 
quisitely Ciirved, Imt in the same state 
of neglect and dilapidation, witli pee- 
puls allowed to spring from its Avails, 
the exterior gilding partially torn from 
its dome, and some of its doors eoai-sely 
blocked up with implastered brick and 
mortar. 

We wont last to the “ dewaJiee auni,” 
or hall of public audience, which is in 
the outer court, and Avhere on cm-tain 
occasions the Great Mogn! sate in state, 
to receiA’e the complinieiits or petitions 
of hie subjects, 'j'his also is a sple.'idid 


pavilion of marble, not unlike tiio ot!:er 
hall of audience in for»n, but consider- 
ably larger and open on three sides 
only ; on the fourth is a black wall, 
coA'cred with tlie same Mtisaic work of 
lloAvers and leaves as 1 have descrihe<l, 
and in the centre a throne raised about 
ten feet from the ground, Avith a small 
platform of marble in front, wliere tin* 
vizier used to stand to hand up petitions 
to his master. Rebind this throne are 
Mosaic ])aiiitings of bii-ds, anima]>J, and 
flowers ; and in tin* centre, Avhat decides 
tlie point of tiieir being the Avork of Ita- 
lian, or at least lMirr)p(*an artist.'^, a small 
group of Orpheus playing to the beasts. 
This hall, when Ave saAV it, Avas full of 
lumber of all desori]>ti<)ns, broken palan- 
quins and empty boxes, and the throne 
so eoviovd with pig<*oiis' dung that its 
ornaments Avere lianlly disccrnihle. 
lloAV little d'nl Shahjehan, the founder 
of these flue buildings, foresee wbat 
Avoiild be tlie late of bis desceiidant.s, or 
what his OAvn would be! “ Vkinity <;f 
vanities!’* Avas surely iiCA'er written in 
more legible characters than on the 
dilapidated arcades of Delhi ! 

After breakfast T had a numerous 
attendance of persons avIio either Avished 
to he confirmed tliemselves, or to have 
my explanation of the nature and 
authority of the ceremony. In the 
afternoon I Avent with Mi*, and Mrs. 
KHiott a drive round a part of the city. 
Its principal streets are really Avidi*, 
handsome, and, for an Asiatic city, re- 
markably cleanh\ and the shops in tlie 
bazars luive a good appearance. I'lie 
chief street down which we drove is 
called the “ ehandnee eliokee,” or sil- 
versiuiths’ street, but I did riot see any 
great number of that tra<le resident 
there. It is about as Avide as Pall-Mall, 
and lias a braneb of the aqueduct nni- 
iiing along its centre. Ilalf-Avay doAvu 
its length is a pretty little mosque Avitli 
three gilt domes, on the porch of Avhich, 
it is. said, Nader Shah sate from moruing 
Ui evening to sec the work of massacre 
■which his army inflicted on tlie-vA retched 
citizens. A gate leading to a h:izar 
near it retains the name of “ coonia 
durwazn,” slaughter-gate ! The chand- 
nec chokee conducted us to the gate rf 
Lahore, and avc went along the exttv 
X 2 
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rior of the town to the gate of Cash- 
mere, by which we returned to the Re-, 
sidency. The city wall is lofty and 
luvndsome ; but, except ruins and sun- 
burnt rocks, tliere is nothing to be seen 
witlmnt the ramparts of Delhi. The 
SheliTiiitr Gardens, extolled in “ Italia 
Rookh,” are completely gone to decay. 
Yet 1 am assured l)y everybody that the 
appearance of things in the province 
of Delhi is greatly improved since it 
came into our hands ! To what a state 
must the Mahara ttas have reduced it I 

Janitan/ 1 . — We went to see Koottab- 
sahib, a small town about twelve miles 
south-west of Delhi, remarkable for its 
ruins, and, among tlie Mussulmans, for 
its sanctity. It was the scene of very 
hard fighting between tlie Hindoo sove- 
reigns of Tndraput and the original Pa- 
tan invaders, and the Mussulmans say 
that 501)0 martyrs to their religion lie 
interred in the neighbourhood. Its 
principal sanctity, however, arises from 
the tomb of a very celebrated saint, 
Cutteeb Sahib, in whose honour the 
buildings for which it is now remark- 
able were begun but never quite com- 
pleted by Shurasedd, the third, I think, 
in succession of the Paton sovereigns. 
The emperor has a house there, and it 
is a favourite retreat of his during fine 
weather. 

We went out at the Agra gate, and 
rode through the same dismal field of 
tombs as we had formerly traversed, 
c'seorted by three of Skinner’s horse. 
Before avc had cleared the ruins, an- 
other lK)dy of fifteen or twenty wild- 
looking horse, some with long spears, 
some with matchlocks and matches 
lighted, galloped up from behind a 
large tomb, and their leader, dropping 
tlie point of his lance, said that he was 
sent by the Raja of Bullumghur, “ the 
fort of spears,” to conduct me through 
his district. We had no need of this 
further escort; but, as it was civilly 
intended, F, of course, look it civilly, 
and we went on together to a beautiful 
mausoleum, about five miles further, 
raised in honour of Sufter Jung, an 
ancestor of the King of Oude, who still 
keeps up his tomb and the garden round 
it in good repair. We did not stop 
here, however, but proceeded on ele- 


phants, which Mr. Elliott had stationed 
for us, . leaving our horses under the 
care of the Bullumghur suwarrs, of 
whom and their raja wc were after- 
wards to see a good deal. Our route 
lay over a country still rocky and bar- 
ren, and still sprinkled with tombs and 
ruins, till, on ascending a little emi- 
nence, wc saw one of the most exten- 
sive and striking scenes of ruin which 
I have met with in any country. A 
'very tolerable account of it is given in 
Hamilton’s “India,” and I will only 
observe that the Cnttab Jlinar, the ob- 
ject of principal attiactioii, is really the 
finest tower I have ever seen, and must, 
when its spire was complete, have been 
still more beautiful. The remaining 
^eat arches of the principal mosque, 
with their granite pillars, covered with 
inscriptions in the florid (hilic charac- 
ter, are as fine, in their way, as any of 
the details of Vork Minster. In front 
of the principal of these groat arclie.s 
is a metal pillar like that in Firoze 
Shah’s castle, and several other remains 
of a Hindoo pala<?e and temple, more 
ancient than the foundation of the 
Koottab, and which I should have 
tllought striking, if they had not been 
in such a neighbourhood. A multi- 
tude of ruined mosques, tombs, serais, 
&c., are packed close round, mostly in 
the Patan style of architecture, and 
some of them very fine. One, more 
particularly, on a hill, and surrounded 
by a wall with battlements and towers, 
struck me as peculiarly suited, by its 
solid and simple architecture, to its 
blended ch a racier, in itself very appro- 
priate to the religion of Islam, of for- 
ti’ess, tomb, and temple. These Patans 
built like giants, and finished their 
work like jewellers. Yet the orna- 
ments, florid as they are in their pro- 
per places, are never thrown away, op 
allowed to interfere wit^i the general 
severe and solemn character of their 
edifices. The palace of the present 
imperial family is at some little dis- 
tance behind these remains. It is a 
large but paltry’' building, in a bad 
style of Italian architecture, and with 
a public road actually leading through 
its oourt- 3 'ard. A little beyond and 
amid some other small houses, near a 
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very fine tank, we alighttnl at rather 
a pretty little building belonging to 
Biikshi Mahmoud Khan, the treasurer 
of the palace, where a room and a 
good breakfast Avcre prepared for us. 

After breakfast, the day being cool 
and rather cloudy, we went to see the 
niins, and remained clainl>ering about 
and drawing till near two o’clock. The 
staircase within the great Minar is very 
good, except the uppermost story of all, 
which is ruinous and di-fficiilt of access. 
I went up, however, and was rewarded 
by the very extensive view, from a 
height of 240 feet, of Delhi, the course 
of the Jumna for many miles, and the 
ruins of Toghlikabad, another giantly 
Patou foundation, which lay to the 
south-west. 

We returned in the evening to Delhi, 
stopping by the wajr to see Softer Jung’s 
tomb. It is very richly inlaid with dif- 
ferent kinds of marble, but has too 
much of the colour of potted meat to 
please me, particularly after seeing 
buildings like those of Koottab-sahib. 
We were received here, to my surprise,* 
by the son of Baboo Soobin-chund, who 
is, it seems, the agent of the King of 
Oude in Delhi, and, consequently, has 
the keeping of this place entrusted to 
him. lie had actually brought a second 
and finer horse for iny acceptance ; and 
I had great difficulty in convincing him 
of two things : first, that I had no ^lower 
to render him any service whicli could 
fiall for such presents; and, secondly, 
that my declining his presents was not 
likely to diminish my good-will towards 
him, supposing me to have such power. 
I succeeded at last, however, in silenc- 
ing, if not convincing him, and we re- 
turned to the Residency, passing in our 
way by the Observatory, a pile of build- 
ings much resembling those at Benares, 
and built by the same person, Jye Singh, 
Raja and founder of Jyepoor in liajpoo- 
taua. 

At Mr. Elliott’s we found his son, 
and the two Mr. Fishers, come to pass 
another Sunday with me, I also fouull 
two presents awaiting my acceptance : 
tile one from the old Begum consisted 
of a garland of withered jonquils, inter- 
mixed with tinsel, which was, I believe, 
supposed to pass for pearls * for after 
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putting the said wreath round my neck, 
the chobdars who brought it hailed me 
with an acclamation of “Ue Motee- 
wula!” “ O, thou pearly person !” I, 
however, had, of course, to receive tlie 
gift with many thanks, as a favour fi*om 
the hand of a princess. Tlic other pre- 
sent, from tlie kin^, w;is more useful to 
11 traveller, consisting of a buck, with 
his best wishes for niy journey. The 
eonimon deer of this neighboiirhoixl 
are, indeed, by no means good, and may 
lie iiad for a rupee apiece ; but this had 
had some little feeding bestowed on it, 
and we found it by no means bad eat- 
ing in oiir march. 

Of the present situation and character 
of this sovereign and his family, I had 
abundant opportunity of acquiring a 
knowledge ; and I am glad to find thati 
with some exceptions, the conduct of 
our countrymen to the house of Tiinour 
has been honourable and kind. My 
dear wife is probably aware that the 
first direct connexion between the Eng- 
lish and the Emiieror of Delhi be^an 
under Lord Clive’s government, when 
Shah Aulum, father of the present Ac- 
bar Sbab, voluntarily, and without aay 
stipulations, threw himself uiuler our 
prott^jion, as the only means of secur- 
ing his personal liberty from the dis- 
sensions of his own sul)ji*cta and the 
violence of the Muharattas. He was 
received and treated in all respects as a 
sovereign ; had a residence assigned to 
him, with a very large revenue of 
twenty-six lacs a-year; and tliis was, in 
fact, the only part of his life which can 
1x3 regarded as splendid or prosperous. 
In his anxiety to return to Delhi, how- 
ever, he, after some years, forfeited all 
these advantages, and threw himself 
into the power of the Maharattas, who, 
about a twelvemonth before, had gained 
possession of that city, and who were 
our inveterate enemies. By these new 
friends he was made prisoner ; and 
Ghoolam Khadir, the Rohilla, who a 
few years after captured Delhi, put out 
his eyes, threw him into a dungeo^ 
and murdered all the members of hia 
family who could be found. His own 
life would probably have soon sunk un- 
der his misery, had not Ghoolam Kha- 
dir been defeated and put to death by 
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Sindia (assisted by French officers and 
troops), who now, in his turn, obtained 
possession of }iis person. Ilis condi- 
tion was, however, very little improved. 
He Wiis, indeed, suffered to live in liis 
palace, and his surviving family re- 
assembled round him ; but he and they 
were treated with exceeding neglect, 
and literally almost starved, by the 
avarice of Sindia and the rapacity of 
the French. It was during this period 
that most, of the marble and inlaid orna- 
ments of the palace were mutilated, 
since they were actually sold to buy 
bread for himself and his children. 

In this miserable state he was found 
by IjOrd I^ake, who restored him to the 
sort of decent dependance which his 
son now enjoys ; addressing him on all 
public occasions in the style of a sove- 
reign, — acknowledging the English Go- 
vernment his “fidoi,” or feudatory, — 
and placing him, in fact, in every re- 
spect but revenue, where Tvord Clive 
had placed him before. His revenue 
was fixed at ten lacs a-year, which was 
afterwards increased to twelve, and hy 
Lord Hastings to fifteen, a large sum, 
but which is said to be, either through 
mismauagement, or, as is greatly appre- 
hended, the rapacity of the old queen, 
who is busy in making a purse for lier- 
self, barely sufficient for the wants of 
his very numerous family. IJy Ixird 
Lake, Mr. Seton, and Sir David Och- 
terlony, he and his son, the present em- 
peror, were treated with all the outward 
respect which even iu their best days 
his ancestors had received from their 
subjects. Sir C. Metcalf, however, in- 
trenched in many respects on these little 
outward marks of attention and defer- 
ence, which soothed the poor old man 
in his inevitable dependance ; and Ac- 
bar, the present emperor, is also said to 
have been <leeply wounded by the de- 
mand of Ixird Hastings to sit in his 
presence. He felt still more the insult 
of setting up his vizier, the Nawslb of 
Oude, as king, in opposition to him ; 
and he was hurt by what he supposed 
to be a continuance of the same conduct 
on the part of Government, wlicn Sir 
Edward Paget passed him without a 
visit. Under these circumstances I was 
glad to find that Mr. Ellie(t paid him 


every respect, and showed him every 
kindness in his power. I was glad, 
also, that 1 did not omit to visit him, 
since, independently of the interest 
which I have felt in seeing the vene 
rahle ruin of a mighty stock, Mr. Kl- 
liott says that the emperor had fre- 
quently inquired whether tlie bishop 
also meant to pass him by? * 

Acbar Shah has the appearance of a 
man of seventy-four or seventy-live; he 
is, however, not much turned of sixty- 
three, hilt, in this country, tliat is a great 
age. He is said to be a very good-tem- 
pered, mild old man, of moderate ta- 
lents, but jiolislied and pleasing man- 
ners. His favourite wife, the Hcgum, 
is a low-born, lovv-bred, and violent 
woman, who rules him completely, lays 
hold on all his money, and luus often 
inrtuenced him to very unwise conduct 
towards Ids childnm and tlie IJritish 
Government. She hates her eldest son, 
who is, however, a respectable man, of 
more Uilents than native princes usually 
show, and, happily for himself, has a 
predilection for those literary pursuits 
which are almost the only laudable or 
innocent objects of ambition in his 
power. He is fond of pcietry, and is 
himself a very tolerable Persian poet. 
He has taken some pains in the educa- 
tion of his cldldreii, and, what in this 
country is very uiuisual, even of his 
daughters. Tie too, however, though 
not more than thirty-five, is prema- 
turely old, arising partly from the early 
excesses iuto which the wretched fol- 
lies of an Eastern court usually plunge 
persons in his situation, ami partly 
from his own subsequent indulgence in 
strong liquors. Ilis face is bloated and 
pimpled, his eyes weak, and his hand 
tremulous. Yet, for an Eastern prince, 

• In tho course liis l;i(e progress through 
the upper provinces. Lord Amherst paid tlie 
emperor a visit; lie was received by him in 
the hall of audience, wh'xh both parties en 
tered at the same moment, and, after an 
embrace, the emperor ascended the peacock 
throne, and the governor-general sate down in 
a state chair on fiis right-hand. After an In- 
terchange of compliments, and the usual form 
of presenting attar had been gone through. 
Lord Amlierst took leave, and was conducted 
by the emperor to the door of the hall. On 
a subsequent day the emperor returned th* 
visit with similajr ceremonies. — Ln. 
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as I have already observed, his charac- 
ter is g(M)d, and his abilities considered 
as above the common ran. 

■ Tliere are, perhaps, few royal Himi- 
lies which have displayed during tlieir 
power so many vices and so few virtues 
as the house of Tiniour. Their jiower 
had been gradually declining ever since 
the time of’Aiirnngzebe, and at present, 
Mr. fhliott once observed to me, that 
lie could not perceive the least chanct‘, 
that, supposing our empire in the Last 
to he at an <'nd, tlie King of Dellii could 
for a. moment recover any share of au- 
tliority. He did not even think that 
the greater princes of India, who would 
fight for <iur spoils, would any (»f them 
think it wortli their while to make use 
of the emperor’s name as a pageant 
to sanction tlieir own anihltious \ lews ; 
and In* oViserved that, all things consi- 
dered, f<‘w cajitive anddctlironed ])rinees 
had ever o pei-ienced so rnncli liberality 
and courtesy' as they liad from Hritish 
hands, and (hat they could not rcason- 
;ihly Impe to gain l>y any diminution of 
our inlinciu e in India. Yet their pi'C- 
sei’.t eircumstances are surely pitiable, 
as well as an awful instance of the in- 
stability of human greatness. The 
gigantic genius of Tamerlane, and the 
distingi'.isiied tab nts ol‘ Aebar, throw a 
sort of splendour over tlie crimes and 
follies o(‘!iis descendants ; and I heartily 
hope tiiat (jovtM’nnieiit will reverence 
the ruins of fallen greafness, and that, 
at least, no fresh degradation is reserved 
for the poor ojd man, whose idea was 
associated in iny eliililliood with all 
imaginable wealtli and splendour, un- 
der the name of “The (Ireat Mogul 
Januartj '2 . — This days being Sunday, 
J confirnie<l al:oiit twenty persons, and 
1 afterwanls pieaehed and administered 
the Saeranient, Mr. Fisher reading 
prayers; the congregation was nume- 
rous, and tliere were near forty com- 


inunieants. In the evening also we had 
a good congregation. I was iKTsecuted 
during a great part of the day with 
people who could not be pei-suaded tliat 
1 laid no intt^re^t witli Government, and 
wlio, in spite of my reminding them 
that I knew nothing of thmn or tlieir 
character, kejit prostrating themselves 
before me to get ree<iinmendatory let- 
ters to th is judge or that collector. Scyne 
of tlie better sort, such as Soohin-chund, 
were contented, indeed, witli a sort of 
certificate uiuler my seal, that tliey had 
ass{)ciated with me. These 1 readily 
gratified, but tliis increaseil the clamours 
of the rest, till I was obliged to order 
tlie sentry at the door to turn them all 
away, and to admit no more natives to 
me on any pretence whatever. Such 
were tlie chief events of my last day in 
Delhi. 

1 forgot to mention in its proper place 
that the ornaments and shawls which I 
received from tlie e]n[>eror wtu’e valued 
to mt? at tMo hundred and eighty-tour 
sicca rupees. 'I'be liorse wtis reported 
to he barely' worth thirty rupees, but as 
1 di'clined redeeming him from tlie 
(knnpany’s hands, 1 never saw him. 


- I'tie f*<btor is iruU hted to Colonel 
Frsiin'klin for flio following; trMii<ilatjon of the 
IVtsihm iuscripf ion oti Mr. (’lovt'linid'a monu- 
jiioiii 4if. JiliJuiKu I poor (soo p. 

“ 'Diis inonuiiiont is i‘r(H'»cil to tho momory 
of Mr. Angnstos Clcvehiiiil, collrctor of hhaii- 
^ulp<ior and llajmnlnil. m in) died tin* Hrd of 
.Irnaiary, 1784, answ 1 * 1 ^ 11 ^ to tlie 2rnl of tile 
Hindoo inontli 1 'ooh, and !ifli of the Molium- 
iiM'ilan month .Sofiir, year of ihe Ilojirira ] I'M. 

“ The Zemindars of Tin; disfriet, and the 
.Ainleli, or native ollirers, 'if tin* eourt, in me- 
mory of th*' kindn<‘.s-i nn*l lienern'ern^e exhi- 
hited touar'ls them hythe late M r. (’levelaiid, 
have, at their own expense, linished thi.s mo- 
niiiTient. in the month of IMiannii, 1193, 'I'us- 
s'dle year, atiswerittf' to a d. ITSS.” 

riit; dates are extr.icled hy tin; operation of 
the numerical verse i;alled Ahjiid. 
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